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PRESS COMMUNIQUE 

In the Resolution oI tho Government of India in the Department of Commerce, 
No. 341-T. (9), dated the 10th June 1926, a second Tariff Board was appointed for the 
purpose of enquiring into the present condition of the Cotton Textile Industry in India. 
The terms of reference were :— 

(1) To investigate the condition of the Cotton Textile Industry in India, with special 
reference to the industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad ; 

(2) To examine the causes of the depression in the industry and to report whether 
they are of a temporary or permanent character; 

(3) In particular, to consider whether, and if so to what extent, the depression is 
due to the competition of other countries in the home and export trade; 

(4) To report whether, having regard ( i) to the fact that the industry has long been 
established in India and (it) to the interests of the consumer and to all other 
interests affected— 

(а) the industry is in need of protection, and 

(б) if so; in what form and for what period protection should be given; and 

(6) To make any other recommendations that are germane to the subject. 

The Board has now received a representation from the Bombay MiUowners’ Association 
reviewing the causes which, in the opinion of the Association, have led to the present 
condition of the industry and putting forward the following proposals :— 

(1) The abolition of the duties on machinery and mill stores; 

(2) The abolition of company super tax and the Bombay town duty of one rupee 
per bale; 

(3) Reduction of railway freights from Bombay to the principal up-country markets j 

(4) Negotiations with steamship companies for the reduction of shipping freights 

from Bombay to all export markets ; 

\6) The appointment of Trade Commissioners in various countries to assist India’s 
export trade; 

(6) The adoption of a scientific tariff which will protect goods manufactured in 
India from unfair competition from foreign countries. 

The Association consider that, in order to place the cotton textile industry in India 
on an equality with foreign countries in respect of costa of manufacture, additional protec¬ 
tion to the extent of 13 per cent, is required and that further protection to enable the 
mills to make the necessary allowances for depreciation to plant and machinery should 
also be given. 

2. The Board will be glad to receive representations from those public bodies, firms 
and persons who desire to express their views on the subject matter of its enquiry. 

The representation from the Bombay MiUowners’ Association and the Board’s question¬ 
naire have been printed in book form and copies can be obtained from the Board’s office 
at the Bombay Town HaU, Provincial Government Book Depots and authorised book- 
seUers. 

3. Replies to the Board’s questionnaire, which should be addressed to the Secretary 
should reach the Board’s office, Totra HaU, Bombay, not later than the 21st of August 
1926, together with 6 spare copies. Firms and persons who desire to tender oral evidence 
should inform the Secretary not later than the ISth of August. The Board’s programme 
wiU be notified to the pubUe from time to time and arrangements wiU be made for the 
examination of witnesses other than those from Bombay at the nearest convenient centre 
inoluded in the Board’s programme. 

4. Some of those who desire to be heard may find it convenient to submit detailed 
answers to the questionnaire, while those who prefer to express their views in a more 
general form may find the questionnaire useful as indicating the points on which the 
Board desires to be informed. Some of the questions cannot be answered without local 
or technical knowledge and answers of firms and others with such knowledge wiU be of 
special value. Witnesses who desire any part of their evidence to be treated as confidential 
pro requested to mark such part clearly. 

Pombay, the 1st August 1926, 

D. F. KEEGAN, 

Secretary, Indian Tariff Board 
(Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry). 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Section I 
General 

1. Do you consider that the present depression in the Cotton Textile Industry 
confined to Bombay or that it also extends to Ahmedabad and to up-country cent 
generally ? Does it affect all mills in the same centre alike t 

2. To what extent do yon oonsider the depression due to the operation of world facte 
of faotors special to India or of faotors special to a particular locality in India ? 

3. Do you consider that the causes of the present depression in the industry are of a 
temporary or permanent character ? 

4. Do you consider that, unless the present margin between the price of raw cotton 
and the price of yarn and pieoe-goods inoreases, any mills now working will be compelled 
to close down ? 

6. Do you consider that producers of yarn and piece-goods generally (a) in Bombay, 
(6) in Ahmedabad and (c) in up-country centres with which you are acquainted are at 
present realising no profit on their sales or selling at a loss ? 

6. What effect do you consider that a further fall in the price of raw oott.on would 
have on the prosperity of the industry ? 

7. How far can the present depression in the industry be attributed to lack of cor 
denoe in the stability of the present level of prioes of raw cotton, o f yarn and of piece 
goods ? 

8. How far do you oonsider that the degression in the industry can be attributed to 
the faot that the fall in the price of cloth has not corresponded with the fall in the price 
of cotton and that of other commodities ? 

9. Do you consider that there has been a fall in the purchasing power of the ryot 
sinoe the war, and if so, to what extent has this fail in purchasing power contributed to 
the depression in the mill industry ? 

10. Do you agree with the view that, owing to the low prices of gold and silver, 
consumers prefer to invest their savings in the precious metals and to restrict their 
purchaser of cloth to a minimum ? 

11. How far can the present depression in the industry be attributed to lack of 
organisation among the mill-owners generally or in any specified directions ? 

12. How far has the depression in the industry been reflected in the number of mills 
whioh have (a) ohanged hands, (6) olosed down, (c) gone into liquidation since 1922 ana 
in that of projected mills in which work has not been started or has been suspended since 
that date f If you are in a position to give information in regard to a particular mill 
falling under any of these heads please do so. 

Section II 

Nature and extent of competition between imported goods and 
those of Indian manufacture 

13. How far do you consider that the present depression in the industry oan be attri¬ 

buted to the loss of the Chinese market for yarn ? How far do you consider that the heavy 
fall in the exports of yarn to China since 1917 can be attributed to foreign competition, 
to scarcity and dearness of freight, to the expansion of the weaving industry in India or 
to a combination of all these oauses ? • 

14. How far do you consider the present depression in the industry due to increasing 
competition both in regard to quantity and price of imported yarn and piece-goods 
(a) from Japan and (6) from other countries ? 

15. What counts of imported yam and linea of imported piece-goods compete directly 
with the production of Indian mills ? 

16. Please give as complete a range of figures as you can covering as long a period a; 
possible of prices ex-godown Bombay or Caloutta of imported yarn and piece-goods which 
compete with yam and piece-goods manufactured in India. The prioes ex-mill of th. 
Indian manufactures with which the imported goods compete should also be given. 

17. Do you oonsider that any yams or piece-goods imported from Japan or oth' 
countries are placed on the Indian market at prices which would not cover their cost oi 
production in India or at prices which are lower in India than those, at whioh they are 
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placed in other markets (excluding freight and duty) ? If so, please furnish samples 
of such yarn or pieoe-goods, if possible, with particulars of prices. Can you furnish any 
evidence to show that such goods ore placed on the Indian market at prioes whioh after 
deducting freight and incidental expenses would not cover the cort of their production 
in the exporting oountry f 

18. Do you consider that any yarns or piece-goods exported from Japan or other 
countries are plaoed on any foreign market at prices whioh are lower than the oost of 

reduction of similar Indian goods plus freight and import duty f To what extent, if 
iny, has India lost foreign markets as a result of such competition ? 

19. The total imports of yarn of counts under 30s into India in 1024-25 were less than 
i • 3 per oent. of the production of Indian mills. In these circumstances do you regard 
the competition of imported yarn as a serious factor, and if so, why T Do you consider 
the percentage likely to inorease ? 

20. It has been estimated that before the war not more than 3 per cent, of the imports 
of piece-goods from the United Kingdom competed directly with the production of Indian 
mills and that since the war the percentage has not been more than I per oent. Do you 
acoept these figures ? If not, please give your reasons. 

21. It has been estimated that 70 per oent. of the imports of pieoe-goods from Japan 
compete directly with the production of Indian mills. Do you accept this figure ? If not 
please give your reasons. 

■* 22. It has been estimated that 10 per cent, of the imports of pieoe-goods from countries 
other than the United Kingdom and Japan oompete directly with the production of 
Indian mills. Do you acoept this figure ? If not, please give your reasons. 

23. Do you consider the imports of pieoe-goods into India from the United Kingdom, 
Japan, Itlaly or any other oountry likely to inorease, and if bo, why ? 

24. To what extent do you consider that imported pieoe-goods from Japan compete 
with those (a) from the United Kiugdom and (6) from other countries T Do you consider 
this oompetition likely to increase in the future I 

25. To what extent do you oonsider that the oompetition of imported piece-goods 
from Japan with the production of Indian mills has been accentuated by the fall in the 
Japanese exchange ? Please give figures in support of your view. Have you any criti¬ 
cisms to offer of the table given in paragraph 57 of thB representation of the Bombay 
Millownere’ Association and of the assumptions on whioh it is based ? 

26. To what extent do you oonsider that the competition of imported goods 
from countries other than Japan with the production of Indian mills has been 
aooeutuated by fluctuations in the exchange of the exporting countries ? Please 
given figures in support of your view. Do you consider that the competition from 
foreign countries other than Japan is likely to inorease in the future owing to the 
exchange factor ? 

27. To what extent do you oonsider that the oompetition of imported goods with the 
production of Indian mills has been aooentuated by fluctuations in the sterling rate of 
the rupee ? If the rupee is stabilised at Is. 6 d., what effeot will it have on the 
industry ? 

28. To what oxtent do you oonsider that the competition of imported piece-goods 
with the production of Indian mills is facilitated by the difference between the conditions 
6f labour in the exporting oountry and in India ? 

29. To what extent do you consider that the oompetition of imported pieoe-goods 
with the production of Indian mills is promoted by direot or indireot State assistance 
to the industry in the exporting oountry ? Are you in a position to give any speoifio 
information on this point ? 

30. Do you oonsider that the competition of importe'd piece-goods with the production 
of Indian mills is in any way assisted by special facilities in the matter of credit 
obtained by the exporting house? in their own oountry or offered by them to buyers 
in India ? 

31. How far do you consider that the competition of imported pieoe-goods with the 
production of Indian mills i facilitated by greater attention paid by exporters to the 
requirements and preferences of Indian middlemen and consumers in regard to such 
matters as quality, finish and paoking ? 

32. Has there been any marked ohange in the quality of pieoe-goods imported into 
Cndia of recent years from Japan or any other oountry f 

y 420—Jo 
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33 . Can yon give any speoifio instances in which any line of Indian yarn or piece-goods 
has been ousted from or seriously handioapped in the home or foreign market or any 
part of it by import? from Japan or any other country ? 

34. Do yon consider that there are any signs of a growing preference on the part of 
Indian consumers for finer qualities of doth than those ordinarily produced in Indian 
mills and that this preference is working to the disadvantage of Indian mills as compared 
with their competitors ? 

Section III 
Internal competition 

36. To what extent, if any, do you consider that the extension of mills and the 
establishment of new mills in up-oountry centres have affected the prosperity and future 
prospects of the industry (a) in Bombay and ( 6 ) in Ahmcdabad ? 

36. What advantages, if any, do you consider that Bombay mills have over mills in 
Ahmedabad and up-oountry oentres ? 

37. Can you give an estimate of the relative advantages that mills in (a) Ahmedabad 
and (b) any up-country oentre with which you are acquainted have over mills in Bombay 
owing to (a) proximity to large up-country markets, ( 6 ) proximity to coal fields, 
(c) proximity to sources of supply of raw materials ? 

38. To what extent does the handloom industry compete with the mill industry t 
Has there been any change in this respect of recent years ? 

39 . Can you furnish any information as to the extent of the production of hand-Bpun 
yam and handloom piece-goods ? 

Section IV 
Mitt management 

40. Tiie British Safeguarding of Industries Act lays down inter alia that no orderBhall. 
be made under Part I unless it is established that tiie industry manufacturing similar 
goods in the United Kingdom is being carried on “ with reasonable efficiency and 
eoonomy.” Do you consider that this criterion is satisfied by the industry (a) in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and ( 6 ) in India generally ? 

41. Please state your views in detail on the managing agency system. If 
you consider the system defective, please state in what way you regard it as 
defective. Do you consider any efficient substitute for the managing agency system 
possible ? 

42. Is the system of remuneration to managing agents by commission on profits 
or that by commission on production the more common ? Which do you consider 
preferable ? 

43. In addition to remuneration by commission on production or on profits do manag¬ 
ing agents also reoeive an allowance for offioe expenses and commission (a) on purchases 
of ootton, ( b ) on purchases of machinery, mill stores and coal, (c) on salos of cotton, (d) on 
sales of yarn and cloth and (e) on insurance, advertisement or other activities ? Where 
the commission is on production does the agency agreement usually provide for a minimum 
commission irrespective of profits ? 

44. Is the association of managing agents with any other classes or kinds of business 
common and, if so, do you consider it is in any way detrimental to the interests of tho 
industry ? 

Section V 
Mill finance 

46. To what extent ^an the present depression in the industry be attributed to the 
over-capitalization or the under-capitalization of the mills in the Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
and up-country centres ? 

48. To what extent can the present depression in the industry be attributed to exten¬ 
sions of mills and replacements of machinery undertaken when prices were at their 
highest f 

47. Do yon consider that there was an unduly liberal distribution of profits by mills 
between 1917 and 1923 f If so, please give figures in support of your view and state 
whether you oonsider that the present depression in the industry can to any extent be 
attributed to this oause. 
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48. Have you any oritioisms to offer of the way in whioh mill s have obtained 
their oapital, ».e., of the way in which it is divided between (o) ordinary shares, 
(6) preference shares, (o) debentures, (d) loans, (e) reserve fund and (/) depreciation 
and other funds ? 

49. Have you any oriticism to offer of the way in whioh mills obtain their working 
capital? To what extent is the system of obtaining this capital by means of short term 
loans from the general public prevalent (a) in Bombay, (ft ) in Ahmedabad and (e) in 
up-oountry centres ? Do you consider this system a sound one ? 

50. How far is it the practice of the mills to invest funds in allied oonoerns? Do you 
consider this practice a sound one ? 

61. Do mills now experience greater difficulties in obtaining finance than in pre-war 
years ? If so, to what extent has this contributed to the general depression in the 
industry ? 

52. Can you give any information as to the rate at whioh money is borrowed by the 
industry in India and in Japan ? 

Section VI. —Costs of Production 
(a) General 

63. What size do you oonsider a mill with both spindles and looms should be in order 
to ensure the most efficient and economical working ? Can you give an approximate 
estimate of the capital required in pre-war conditions and at the present time to ertablish 
suoh a mill (a) in Bombay, (6) in Ahmedabad and (c) in up-country centres ? Can you 
give an idea of the approximate cost per spindle of establishing such a mill in 1914 
and 1926 respectively in India as compared with the United Kingdom and Japan ? 

54. Are mills generally (a) in Bombay, (ft) Ahmedabad and (c) up-country centres of 
a size, type and lay-out conducive to economical working ? 

55. To what extent do you consider that, the efficiency of Indian mills is hampered by 
the use of old. machinery ? 

56. Please give for any milt in regard to which you are in a position to give such 
information a statement in the form attached as Appendix A of the costa of production 
in pies per pound for one pound of grey yarn of 20s counts and for one pound of 
standard grey calendered long doth. For purposes of comparison the figures should be 
given for 1913,1914,1920,1924 and 1925 (if available). 

N.B .—The exact period covered, where this differs from the Calendar year should be 
stated. The counts of warp and weft used for and the reed and piok of the standard long 
cloth should also be stated. 

67. In which of the elements making up the cost of production do you consider 
Indian mills are at a speoial disadvantage as compared with their competitors ? 

68. In which of the elements making up the oost of production are mills in Bombay 
at an advantage or disadvantage as compared with mills in Ahmedabad and up-country 
centres ? 

59. To what extent, if any, are the costs of production in Bombay as compared with 
those in Ahmedabad and up-country oertres affeoted by the greater humidity of its 
olimate ? To what extent does the provision of humidifiers add to or lower the cost 
of production ? 

(ft) Raw material 

60. Please describe in detail the methods adopted by the mills in purchasing raw 
cotton (a) in Bombay and (ft) in the cotton districts. Please state how these differ from 
those adopted in Lancashire and Japan. 

61. How far do you oonsider that speculative purchases of (a) spot cotton and (6) 
cotton futures have contributed to the present depression in the industry ? Can you 
suggest any method by which the element of speculation in suoh purchases could be 
reduced ? 

62. It has been frequently stated that the prices at whioh cotton is purohssed by 

Indian mills are often higher than the prioes paid for cotton for export. Do you consider 
this statement oorreot ? If so, oan you give any information as to the margin between 
the two prioes ? Can you suggest any reason why there should be suoh a margin or any 
means by whioh it can be avoided ? ' 

63. To what extent can the present depression in the industry be attributed to the 
purchase of cotton at prices higher than those now prevailing ? 



(c) Labour 

64. The Bombay Millowners’ Assaoeiation hold that “ the main factor which has 
contributed to the present increased cost of manufacture is the higher remuneration given 
to labour for a smaller unit of work as compared with pre-war years.” Do yon 
acoept this view ? How far does it also apply to Ahmedabad and up-oountry centres 1 

66. Do you consider that there was an unduly liberal distribution of bonuses to 
operatives between 1918 and 1923 ? If so, please give figures in support of your view 
and state whether you oonsider that the present depression in the industry can to any 
extent be attributed to this cause ? 

66. To what extent, if any, did (a) spinning and (6) weaving production suffer as a 
result of the reduction in the hours of labour in 1922 ? Please give comparative figures for 
20s yarn and standard grey calendered long cloth before and after the reduction. 

67. Please state for any mill with which you are acquainted: 

(а) the number of spindles in the ring frames, the lift of spindle and number of ring 

spindles per competent spinner; 

(б) the number of looms per competent weaver; 

(c) the total operatives in the spinning department per 1,000 spindles up to and 

including reeling and the average oounts spun; 

(d) the total operatives in the weaving department per 100 looms for grey and 
ooloured goods respectively. 

Please explain in detail how you have arrived at your figures. 

68. Please give the rates of wages paid in the spinning and weaving department of 

any mill with whioh you are acquainted with particulars of any changes in these since 
1914. ‘ ... 

69. Please state the average spinner’s wage per pound of 20s yam and weaver’s wage 
per pound of standard grey calendered long doth produced for any mill with which you 
are acquainted. 

70. To what extent do you consider the textile industry in India is hampered in 
comparison with its competitors by the inefficiency of Indian labour ? How docB the 
efficiency of labour in Bombay compare with that in Ahmedabad and in up-country 
centres ? 

71. What is the percentage of absenteeism (a) in Bombay, (6) in Ahmedabad and 
(c) in any up-oountry mill with whioh you are acquainted ? How far does the percentage 
of absenteeism vary from day to day in the week and how far is the variation seasonal ? 
Is the percentage larger amongst female than amongst male operatives ? To wbat extent 
do you consider that absenteeism could be reduced by the grant of good attendance 
bonusos and other privileges ? Are suoh bonuses oommonly granted f 

72. How far does the “ budli ” system affeot the efficiency of labour ? 

73. Can you furnish an estimate of the rate of labour turnover in the cotton textile 
industry (a) in Bombay, (6) in Ahmedabad and (c) in up-country centres 1 

74. How far are mills in Ahmedabad and in up-country centres at an advantage or 
disadvantage over those in Bombay in regard to the continuity of labour supply ? To 
what extent do you oonsider that continuity oould be seoured by the grant of long service 
bonuses and the institution of provident funds ? Are such bonuses and provident funds 
common ? 

76. To what extent do millB in Bombay, Ahmedabad and up-conntry centres house 
their labour and what return do they get on the capital invested in suoh housing f Do 
you consider that improved housing conditions would result in any improvement in the 
efficiency of labour ? How far is it possible to secure such conditions in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad ? 

76. What are the present facilities for technical education (a) tor operatives, (b) 
for supervising staff ? To what extent is use made of these f To what.extent do you 
oonsider that the efficiency of labour could be improved by increasing them ? 

77. The Bombay Millowners’ Association express the view that wages in the cotton 
textile industry are higher than those generally prevalent in any other industry in India. 
Do you accept this view ? If so, please give facts in support of your opinion. 

78. Has there been any marked change in the standard of living of operatives since 
the war. 

79. Do you consider that there is any soope for a reduction in the labour costs in mill* 
in India by the introduction of automatic looms or of other labour saving appliances f 
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Would any suoh reduction be more than counterbalanced by additional expenditure 
in other directions ? 

80. Do you consider that there is any reasonable prospect of securing a reduction 
in labour costs in the near future by training operatives to tend more spindles or looms T 
Has there been any improvement in this respeot in reoent years 1 

81. Do you aooept the figures given in paragraph 129 of the Bombay Millownera’ 
representation in regard to the saving in the cost of doth as a result of working double 
shifts ? Can you furnish an estimate of the saving that would be secured by double 
shift working for any mill with which you are acquainted. 

82. Would it be possible or advisable to introduce double shift working in mills (a) 
in Bombay, (6) in Ahmedabad and (c) in up-country oentres ? 

83. To what extent, if any, has legislation in reoent years affected the cost of pro¬ 
duction ? Please give full details under each head as far as possible. 

(d) Overhead charges 

84. The Bombay Millowners’ Association in their representation have supplied full 
details of the local taxation imposed in Bombay. Please supply similar details for any 
up-country oentre with which you are acquainted. 

85. For what purposes is insurance effected by the Indian mills ? Do you consider 
the present position in regard to the amount, of insurance and the methods of effecting 
it satisfactory ? 

86. What do you consider the correct percentage whioh should be allowed for 
depreciation and how should the depreciation fund be utilised t Do you oonsider that 
depreciation should be reckoned as a oharge on cost of production or as a charge on 
profits t How far does the ordinary mil! practice ooincide with your views on those 
points ? 

87. On what principle are the stooks of ootton, mill stores and manufactured goods 
held by Indian mills valued for purposes of balance sheets ? Is there an independent 
valuation or are the auditors content with certificates from the managing agents ? 

88. Is the audit of mill accounts a running audit or an annual one ? 

(e) Sales 

89. Please desoribe in detail the different systems adopted by the mills in selling 
their products. Whioh system you oonsider preferable and why ? Can you give any 
figures in support of your views ? 

90. Is the system of sales on long credit prevalent l What are your views regarding it f 

91. Please give full details of the additions which have to be made at the present 
time to the prioes of Indian and imported yarns and pieoc-goods ex mill and ea; godown 
respectively to make up their oost to the oonsumer. How do these compare with those 
ruling in 1913 ? Are they the same in all cases for Indian and imported goods ? 

92. Do dealers in piece-goods now experience greater difficulties in obtaining 
finance than in pre-war years ? If so, to what extent has this contributed to the present 
depression in the industry ? 

(/} Trnsport 

93. Please give as full particulars as you can of the freights on ootton from India 
to the United Kingdom, Japan and Italy and on cotton from America, Egypt and Uganda 
to the United Kingdom, Japan, Italy and India. 

94. Please give as full particulars as you oan of the freights on piece-goods from 
the United Kingdom, Italy and Japan to India. 

96. Can you give any instances of discrimination between Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and up-oountry centres in the rates of railway freight charged for the carriage of raw 
ootton, yarn, pieoe-goods and mill stores inwards or outwards ? * 

Section VII.— Suggestions as to remedial measures 

(a) Suggestions put forward by the Bombay 
Millowners' Association 

96. Are you in favour of the proposal that the oustoms duty on machinery and mill 
stores should be abolished ? What difference in pies per pound of yarn or doth produced 
would this make to the cost of production of any mill with which you are acquainted T 



&7. What are your views on the proposal that the Company super tax should be 
abolished ? 

98. What are your views on the proposal that the town duty of Re. 1 per bale 
levied in Bombay should be abolished ? 

99. Can you suggest any improvements in the present railway facilities for the move¬ 
ment of, ootton, yarn and piece-goods f 

100. Do you consider that any case can be made out for a reduction in the present 
rates of railway freight oharged on ootton oonsumed by Indian mills and on piece-goods 
and yarn manufactured in India ? 

101. What are your views on the suggestion that the Government of India should 
negotiate with the steamship companies with a view to reducing the shipping freights 
from Bombay to Madras, Caloutta, Singapore, Basra, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Port Said, 
the Levant and all other export markets ? Can you give a comparative statement showing 
the present freights between Bombay and these ports and those which ruled before the 
war ? 

102. What are your viewB on the suggestion that the Government of India should 
appoint Trade Commissioners to assist the export trade ? 

103. Can you suggest any other measures by which (o) those overseas markets for 
Indian yarn whioh have been lost could be recovered, ( b) the present overseas markets 
for Indian yarn and pieoe-goods could be extended and (c) new markets could be 
opened V 

104. The Bombay Millowners’ Association have suggested the imposition of an addi¬ 
tional duty of at least 13 per cent, on yarn and piece-goods imported from foreign 
oountries which oompete unfairly with India. Are you in favour of the imposition of 
such a duty (a) on imports from Japan alone, (6) on all importB, (c) on yarn of certain 
counts and on doth of certain qualities ! If the last, please state the counts and 
qualities on whioh you oonsider the duty should be imposed. 

105. If you are in favour of such a duty, do you consider that it should be imposed 
as a temporary or a permanent measure ? 

106. Do you consider that the imposition of the proposed protective duty 
would result in a temporary or permanent inorease in the prioe of all yarn or cloth 
or only of the yarn and cloth on which the duty was imposed ? In either oase, to what 
extent would the inoreased price affeot the cost of living of the middle and lower 
classes ? 

107. Do yon oonsider, on the other hand, that the result of the imposition of the 
proposed additional duty would merely be such inorease in sales as might result from 
the displacement of imported yarn and oloth ? 

108. Do you oonsider that the internal competition between Indian mills would 
operate to restrict the increase in the price of yarn and cloth throughout the whole of 
India or only in local areas ? 

109. Do you consider that an increased import duty should be levied even if it increases 
the prioes 1 of yarn and cloth to consumers ? 

110. Do you accept the view of the Bombay Millowners’ Association that the raising 

of the import duties to 11 per cent, did not raise the prioe of cloth or check its consump¬ 
tion ? u so, please give figures in support of your views. ” 

111. Do youVonsider that an increase in the duty on imported yam and oloth would 

act as a restriction on the consumption of yarn and cloth ? If so, do you consider that 
this would be in the best interests of the mill industry in view of the fact that the figures 
in paragraph 121 of the representation of the Bombay Millowners’ Association show that 
exclusive of the production of hand looms the oloth available for consumption in 
India in 1924-25 was still 638 million yards below the figures for 1913-14 in spite of 
the inorease in population in the interim ! r 

112. To what extent, if any, do you consider that the increase in the duty on imported 
yarn and cloth would, by diverting yarn and cloth from India, unfavourably affeot the 
position of Indian yarn and cloth in overseas markets ? 

113. What do you consider would be the effect on the hand loom industry of the 
increase in the duty on imported yarn from 5 to 18 per cent. ? In this connection, your 
special attention is drawn to the views expressed in paragraph 116 of the Fiscal 
Commission’s Report. 
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114. The Bombay Millowners’ Association have asked for the adoption of a soientifio 
tariff by which presumably is meant the adoption of specific duties on yarn and cloth in 
lieu of ad valorem duties. What are your views on this suggestion and how would you 
propose that such a tariff should be framed (a) to maintain the protection given 
at its present level, (6) to achieve the objeots desired by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association ? 

114A. With reference to question 114 of the Board’s original Questionnaire the follow¬ 
ing scheme for recasting Article 103 of the present Tariff Schedules has been submitted 
for the consideration of the Board. Please state your views in regard to it. Can you 
suggest a scheme for basing the valuation on weight per square yard and number of threads 
in a square one inch side 1 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Articles 

Per 

Tariff valuation 

Duty 

103 

Cotton Piece-goods, excluding the 
descriptions given below: 


Ad valorem 

Per cent. 

11 


Grey plain • 

Madapollams 

Square yard .. 

Ks. a. p. 

0 10 

11 



•lb. 

12 0 

11 


Mulls . . 

Square yard .. 

0 2 11 

H 


Jaconets, Shirtings, Sheetings, T. 
Cloths .. 

•lb. 

Square yard ,. 

1 10 0 

0 4 a 

11 

11 



•lb. 

13 0 

ii 


White plsln— \ 

Shirtings. Mulls, Nainsooks, 
Jaconets .. U 

Square yard .. 

0 5 0 

11 


Coloured woven and dyed— 
Shirtings, Mulls, Jaconets, 

Madapollams, from the United 
Kingdom .. 

»> • ■ 

0 4 6 

11 


Do. do, from Japan. 

It • • 

0 3 8 

11 


Umbrella cloths, Italians, Sateens, 
Cambrics, Flannels, Flanne¬ 
lettes, Loongics, Sarongs, from 
Japan 


0 7 6 

11 


Do. do. from other 

countries 


OSS 

ii 


Printed— 

Saries, Scarves, Chintz, Choo- 
neries, Chagras, Cambrics, 
Splits, Twills, Muslins, Spots, 
Stripes, Jeans .. .. 


0 7 0 

ii 


Tape-bordered Chadars and Scarves, 
all kinds .. 


0 8 7 

11 


Drills and Jeans, all kinds except 
Printed Drills and Printed 
Jeans, from Japan .. 

U • • 

0 6 7 

ii 


Twills oil kinds, of any width from 
30* to 35* except Printed Twills— 
From United Kingdom 


0 7 10 

11 


From other countries 

at 

0 5 5 

11 


Bordered Dhutis, Saris, Scarves, 
Chadars (except Printed 

Saris and Scarves and tape- 
bordered Scarves and Chadars), 
Dukries, Tikris and Jaconets, 
all kinds .. 

It • • 

0 4 6 

11 


• The tariff valuation per lb. la suggested as a possible alternative to the valuation per square yard. 






115. The Bombay Millowners have asked for additional protection beyond 13 per cent, 
to enable mills to make the necessary allowances for depreciation to plant and machinery. 
Do you support this proposal ? If so, what additional protection do you consider would 
be required ? 

(6) Other suggestions 

116. Are you in favour of an export duty on cotton ? If so, at what figure would 
you plaoe it ? To what extent do you consider suoh a duty would affect (a) the income 
of cotton growers, (6) the area under cotton, (c) the prioe of cotton in India and 
( d ) the prioe of Indian cotton in overseas markets ? 

117. To what extent, if any, do you consider that the imposition of a duty on ootton 
at the rate you suggest would result in the replacement of Indian cotton in overseas 
markets by American or other cotton ? 

118. Can you suggest any improvements in the banking facilities at present available 
to the industry ? 

119. Do you eonsider that the position of the industry could be improved by better 
organisation of tho millowners, i.e., by greater co-operation between the mills in suoh 
matters as the purchase of cotton, machinery and mill stores, the state of the finished 
produots, the standardisation of lines and prioes or by any other oombinod action ? 

120. How far would progress in spinning finer counts, i.e., counts above 30s in India 
affect the condition of the industry ? 

121. Do you oonsider that it would benefit the mill industry if different mills were 
to speuialise to a greater extent than at present on oertain counts of yarn or on certain 
types of cloth ? Are mills at present equipped for specialisation t 

122. Do you consider that the mill industry as a whole would benefit be extending 
its range of production and that, e.g., the Bombay mill industry would benefit if it were 
to pay greater attention to the requirement of the Caloutta market ? 

123. Do you consider that greater attention should be paid by the Indian mills to 
bleached, dyed and printed goods, to the utilisation of waste and to subsidiary branches 
of production suoh as hosiery ? 

124. Do you consider that the full effect of the remission of the excise duty has yet 
been felt 1 

125. If there are any causes whioh, in your opinion, contribute to the depression in 
the industry other than those mentioned above, please state them with suggestions as 
to possible remediee. 

120. Can you suggest any methods of assisting the industry other than those which 
have been referred to in the above questions f 

Special questions fob the Bombay Millownebs’ Association 

1. In paragraph 130 of their representation, the Association have asked for the 
adoption of “ a soientifio tariff so that the goods whioh Indian mills oan manufacture 
and supply to India shall not be open to unfair competition from foreign competitors. 
Please explain exactly what is meant by a soientifio tariff and how the Association eonsider 
it should be framed to achieve the object they have in view. 

2. In paragraph 131 of their report, the Association ask for protection in addition 
to the 13 per cent, proposed in that paragraph to enable mills to make the necessary 
allowances for depreciation to plant and machinery. What additional duty do the 
Association consider should be imposed for this purpose ? 

3. Please give au aeoount of the working of the Millowners’ Association Mutual 
Insurance Fund for workmen’s compensation and state whether the Millowners’ Assoois- 
tion has under contemplation any similar scheme for fire and other insurances. 
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APPENDIX A 

A. Cost of production of one pound of grey yam 



Pies Percentage 
of total cost 


1. Cost of cotton required to manufacture 1 lb. of grey yarn. 

Manufacturing charges 

2. Cost of fuel and power 

3. Cost of water for power purposes .. 

4. Cost of water for all purposes other than power 

6. Cost of stores oonsumed 

6. Repairs and upkeep of machinery 

7. Wages to operatives inclusive of bonus and all allowances. 

8. Superior supervision 

Overhead charges 

9. Rates, taxes, licenses and fees 

9a. Interest and brokerage on working oapital 

10. Insurance ., 

11. Repairs and upkeep of buildings .. 

12. Depreciation .. .. .. 

13. Office expenses (a) at mill, (6) at registered offices of 

company. 

14. Brokerage and commission 

15. Schools, welfare work and dispensary 

16. Provident fund 

17. Miscellaneous expenses not otherwise specified 

Total cost .. 


B. Cost of production of one pound of standard grey calendered long cloth 



1. Cost of yam used for manufacturing one pound of doth .. 

Manufacturing charges 

2. Cost of fuel and power .. .. ..! 

3. Cost of water for power purposes .. .. .. i 

4. Cost of water for all purposes other than power .. j 

6. Cost of stores oonsumed .. .. ..: 

6. Repairs and upkeep of machinery 

7. Wages to operatives inclusive of bonus and all allowances 

8. Superior supervision 

Overhead charges 

9. Rates, taxes, licenses and fees 

9a. Interest and brokerage on working capital 

10. Insurance .. 

11. Repairs and upkeep of buildings .. 

12. Depreciation .. .. 

13. Office expenses (a) at mill, (6) at registered offices of 

oompany. 

14. Brokerage and commission 

15. Schools, welfare work and dispensary 

16. Provident fund 

17. Miscellaneous expenses not otherwise specified 


Total oost .. 

















Witness No. 


THE BOMBAY MILLOWNERS ASSOCIATION 

Written Statement dated 17th July 1926 


The PRESIDENT, 

The Textile Industry Tariff Board. 


Sir, 

In a letter No. 817—102, dated 19th May 1926, addressed to the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes, the Bombay Millowners’ Association requested the Government o£ India to direct 
the Tariff Board or some other Committee similarly constituted, and with similar powers, 
to enquire into the oauses of the present severe depression in the Bombay Cotton Textile 
Industry and to suggest the measures which might be taken to restore this .important 
indigenous industry to prosperity. In response to this application the Government of 
India were pleased to appoint a second Tariff Board for the purpose of enquiring into the 
cotton textile industry with the following terms of reference :— 

(1) To investigate the condition of the ootton textile industry in India, with special 
reference to the industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

(2) To examine the oauses of the depression in the industry and to report whether 
they are of a temporary or permanent character ; 

(3) In particular to consider whether, and if bo to what extent, the depression is 
due to the competition of other countries in the home and export trade ; 

(4) To report whether, having regard (i) to the fact that the industry has long been 
firmly established in India and (it) to the interests of the oonsumer and to ail other 
interests affected, 

(a) the industry is in need of protection, and 

(h) if so, in what form and for what period protection should be given ; and 

(5) To make any other recommendations that are germane to the subject. 

2. In order that the Board may be in a better position to appreciate the condition 
of the industry as it exists to-day, it is, in the opinion of this Association, desirable to 
preface their ease by a brief survey showing the growth of the industry since its establish¬ 
ment in Bombay in 1854, and setting forth the factors which have assisted or retarded 
its growth previous to the present time. This historical Burvey is followed by an examina¬ 
tion of the existing condition of the industry wliiuh this Association trust will help 
the Board in arriving at proper conclusions. 

Short historical summary of the Growth of the Bombay 
Colton Mill Industry 

3. It is a peculiar fact that even to-day nearly half the spindles and looms of India 
are located within the limits of the Island of Bombay, and more than two-thirds within 
the Presidency of Bombay. In the early days of the industry, the above-mentioned 
peculiarity was even more noticeable, and even as reoently as the year 1905, Bombay- 
Island oontaiqfd half of the spindles and looms working in India. 

4. That the first few cotton mills located in India should be erected in Bombay is 
probably aooounted for by the fact that Bombay, as one of the two most important 
ports in Indio, has always held a very large share of the import trade in yarn and piece- 
goods, aud has been the chief exporting port for ootton since the fifties of the last century. 
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The growing and profitable nature of the import trade in yarn and piece-goods naturally 
led the Indian merohants of the sixties to consider whether it would not be possible to 
build up an indigenous industry which would supply the needs of India in those classes of 
yarn and pieoe-goods which it was possible to produce from Indian cotton at a oheaper 
rate than similar goods produced in the United Kingdom. 

5. In this aim it must be at once admitted that for a very great number of years, 
Indian manufacturers met with only a very small amount of success, if any, and even 
to-day, only a little more than half the power-loom woven piece-goods consumed in India 
are manufactured upon the power-looms of the country. For the first half oentury of 
its existence, the spinning side of the industry developed out of all proportion to the 
weaving seotion of the industry and this was very largely due to the fact that a vast and 
profitable export trade in yarn was built up with China. The home trade in yarn made 
some progress, but so far as Bombay Island mills were concerned, the China trade in 
yarn was the controlling factor of its development until the late nineties and the 
essential reason for the erection of cotton mills in such large numbers in so oonfined an 
area. 

6. It is an incontrovertible faot that the prosperity of the City of Bombay has been 
largely built up by the development of its mill industry, and it is indeed hardly feasible 
to oonoei ve, in the near future at least, that Bombay can retain its prosperity and great¬ 
ness, unless means are found to remove its premier industry from the throes of depression. 
For more than three years, in spite of the five successive good monsoons, the Bombay 
cotton mills have been losing money j the strong mills have become weaker and the weaker 
mills are getting into very serious position. 

7. Although the industry has been in existence for more than sixty years there have 
been throughout its history factors sapping its life-blood, the full effects of which were 
on account of other adventitious oireumstances, not always keenly felt at the time, 
bu t which contributed their quota towards crippling the industry, and to-day the industry 
is feeling the effeots of the sum total of all these factors. The Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion maintain that it is the duty of the Government of India to come to the assistance 
of the oldest and most important national industry in this time of difficulty: an 
industry which in the past has contributed a large proportion of the country’s revenue 
and has found work directly and indirectly for millions of its inhabitants. 

Development of the Industry 

8. The first ootton mill (The Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company) oommenced 
building in 1861 and was completed in 1864, but for a considerable period after this the 
industry developed very slowly, from which it may he inferred that profits were not suoh 
as to attraot the general public. Four years after the commencement of the Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Company, a further mill, the Oriental Spinning and Weaving 
Company, was established by Manookjee Nusserwanjee Petit, member of a family whose 
name is inseparably oonnected with the growth of the ootton mill industry in its early 
days. The suooess of this mill led his son Mr. Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, after¬ 
wards Sir Dinshaw Petit, to establish the Manockjee Petit Mills in 1860. 

9. From 1860 to 1866, the growth of the mill industry in Bombay was rapid, its 
progress being materially helped by the accession of wealth whioh accrued to the Bombay 
commercial interests owing to the very high price that Indian ootton was sold at during 
the Amerioan Civil War, and which found a natural outlet in the promotion of industrial 
enterprises in the City and Island. Another factor which contributed to the growth of 
the industry was the beginning of an export trade in yarn with China. 

10. At the beginning of 1866, Bombay had 10 mills containing 260,000 spindles and 
3,400 looms, from whioh it may be deduoed that compared with spinning, the development 
of the weaving side of the industry had been comparatively slow. 

11. During the years 1865 to lt>71 the industry suffered a severe check to its pros¬ 
perity during the financial crash which followed the close of the American Civil War. 
The crisis was particularly severe in the years 1865-66, but it was not until 1871 that 
the storm was really weathered. 

12. TBat the mill industry weatheri d the financial crisis of 1865, demonstrated its 
essential stability, and in the early seventies after the restoration of credit the industry 
made rapid progress as may be instanoed by the faot that between 1870 and 1875 at 
least seventeen new mills were started and in the latter year the number of spindles and 
looms had grown to 760,000 and 8,000 respectively. 
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13. In the seventies and eighties of the last oentury the Bombay mill industry made 
further progress owing to the profitable yam trade with China. The industry, like any 
other great industry, no doubt experienced periods of depression owing to various ciroum- 
stanoes. On the whole, however, the industry was able to show during these two deoades 
satisfactory and favourable progress. 

14. No assistance has ever been rendered by Government to the industry to foster it® 
growth and development on sound and healthy lines. On the contrary, the Government 
has generally pursued a policy calculated to hamper the growth of the industry by 
introducing tariff legislation which was neither fair nor equitable and which was in the 
highest degree prejudicial to the best interests of the industry. 

15. We need not here refer in detail to the agitation oarried on by Lancashire in the 
seventies to get the import duty on ootton yam and pieoe-goods abolished. This 
agitation proved unavailing so long as a just and strong man like Lord Northbrook 
was at the helm of affairs in India, but soon after the succession of Lord Lytton to the 
Vioeroyalty, Lancashire achieved its first triumph in 1878, by getting exempted from 
import duty (1) unbleached T-oloth under 18 reed, jeans, domestios, sheetings and drills 
made from yarns not higher than 30s and (2) yarns of the qualities lower than 32s 
mule and 20s water. 

16. There can be no doubt that the measure adopted by the Government of India in 
1878 unduly favoured Lancashire at the expense of India for the vast bulk of Indian 
manufactures was much coarser than the limit laid down by Government for exempting 
imported goods from duty. The main effeot of this measure, however, was that the 
Home manufacturers exported in larger quantities the coarse goods which were 
exempted from duty with ruinous effect on the immediate prospects of the indigenous 
industry. On this subjeot it would be perhaps best to quote from an official and authori¬ 
tative publication—“ The Statement of the Trade of British India’’—for 1879-80. 

“ The effect of the duty, in fact, was not so muoh to encourage a general inorease 
in trade as to induce manufacturers and importers to substitute goods of the coarser 
and duty-free kinds for the medium and finer qualities whioh had formerly, when all 
olasses were alike subjeot to duty, formed the bulk of the trade. In this respeot the 
results were much more decisive than was anticipated. It was of course expected 
that a certain proportion of the goods generally made of yarns ranging from 30s to 
40s would, in future, be made of yarns of 30s and under, so as to bring them within 
the limit of exemption. But what has actually oocurred has been a complete revolution 
in the course of the trade in grey goods, the importations of tho medium and finer 
classes having almost oeased sinoe the issue of the notification. ” 

It will be thus seen that the Government of India instead of rendering any assistance 
to the industry pursued at the dictates of Lancashire a policy whioh, in effeot, was cal¬ 
culated to hamper its growth and development. Eventually the import duties on ootton 
goods were totally abolished, in the face of the strongest opposition not only from the 
people of India, but also from higher officials like members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Counoil and of the India Council. It would not be perhaps out of place to reproduce 
here the following extract from the Statement of tho Trade of British India for 1877-78 
regarding the advantages enjoyed by the Lancashire cotton industry in comparison with 
the industry in India :— 

“An Indian mill costs more to set up than a mill in Lancashire, the comparison as 
regards essential points being somewhat as follows:— 

The prime cost of ereotion, including tho spindles and fitting up, is about three times 
aB great in India as in England. Thus, a mill in Lancashire containing 50,000 spindles 
is said to oost about £1 per spindle, or between £50,000 and £60,000 ; a mill of the same 
size in Bombay would oost about fifteen lakhs of rupees (£160,000). 

In the English mill the interest oharges on capital (first cost) at 6 per pent, would not 
be more than from £2,500 to £3,000; in the Bombay mill the charge at 9 per oent. would 
be about £13,000. 

In the English mill the interest on working oapital would be 4 per oent., in the Indian 
mill 7J per cent. 

In the English mill the wear and tear may be set down at 20 per oent. In the Indian 
mill it is at least double this, in oonsequenoe of the oarelessness of the workpeople. 

Fuel and stores, whioh are all imported, are muoh more oostly in Bombay than in tho 
English mill.” 

17. The truth of the statements made in the above extract cannot be gainsaid, and 
it is very regrettable that these important faots reoorded in an offioial publication should 
have been entirely disregarded by the Government of India in framing their tariff polioy 
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in regard to the cotton mill industry of the oountry in the seventies and eighties of the 
last oentury. 

18. It was, however, during the dosing deoade of the last century that seeds were 
sown for the serious condition of the ootton mill industry which we are witnessing to-day 
In 1893, the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of silver and the disastrous effects 
of this measure are pointed out further in this statement. This event was followed three 
years later bv the imposition of a 3 J per cent. Excise Duty on cloth manufactured in 
Indian mills for the purpose of countervailing the import duties whioh had been re-imposed 
at the end of 1894. Lastly, the deoade is notable for the commencement of the growth 
of the mill industry in Japan with the result that the exports of Indian yarn and piece- 
goods to that oountry were gradually out off, and Japan later on proved a very formidable 
rival to India in the China market. Having practically ousted India from the China 
markets, Japan is now making tremendous inroadB into the home markets of this country 
and to-day this Japanese competition is regarded as the most important faotor to be 
considered in connection with the present critical state of the indigenous industry. 

19. The three events mentioned above have oombined to cripple seriously the healthy 
growth and development of the ootton industry of this oountry and we will now briefly 
deal with each of these three events. 

20. As regards the closing of the mints, we cannot do better than quote from an autho¬ 
ritative publication like the Review of the Trade of British India for 1892-93. After 
pointing out how the import trade of the country was stimulated by the currency 
legislation of the Government of Tndia, the Review goes on to explain in the following 
words the adverse effeots of the closing of the mints on the export trade in ootton yarn 
and pieoc-goods :— 

“ That measure, while it was intended to restore steadiness to the exchanges with 
gold standard oountries with which three-fourths of our trade is oarried on, had the 
effect, as was anticipated, of disturbing the exchanges with silver standard countries 
with whioh the remaining fourth of our trade is Carried on. The disturbance was 
sudden and violent. While the rupee appreciated in sterling exchange valno, silver 
fell heavily in gold valne, and the sterling exchange value of the dollar fell in the same 
proportion. The dollar exohange between India and China whioh had all along stood at 
about $ 100 to Rs. 200 suddenly fell to about S 100 to Rs. 192, and until prices of 
commodities were adjusted to the new conditions trade was practically paralysed.” 

21. The effects of the closing of the mints on the cotton mill industry of the oountry 
are set forth in the following words in the Association’s report for 1893 :— 

* ' J 

“ Never before perhaps in the history of modern trade has legislation had a more 
disastrous and immediate effect on an important and well established industry. With 
the certainty and precision of an automatic machine, business for China and Japan was 
for the time being absolutely suspended, as not only were new orders rendered impracti¬ 
cable by an immediate fall of 12 to 16 per cent, in the nominal rate of exchange, but it 
was impossible to finance previous operations, the banks refusing to buy bills on any 
terms. It says inuoh for the sound condition of the industry that it was able to with¬ 
stand such a sudden strain without leading to an absolute collapse, and much also for 
the energy and ability with which the oriBis was encountered, that, availing 
themselves of the organisation whioh the Association affords, Agents and Owners of 
Mills at onoe set themselves to meet the crisis by effecting economies in working and 
obtaining reductions in freights, eto. These influences, coupled with a slow but steady 
compensating advanoe in prices in China, have gone a great way towards restoring the 
industry to a sounder basis, but it will be a long time before lost ground oan be recovered 
to say nothing of further development. Against that, the ourrenoy policy of Govern¬ 
ment seriously militates giving as it does, by the dislocation enforced between silver 
and the rupee, a premium to Chinese and Japanese spinners, a fact whioh it is evident 
they only too well appreciate.” 

22. It is true that the industry afterwards overcame, to some extent, the serious 
difficulties oaused by the dosing of the mints, as is evidenced by the extent of the 
exports of yarn to China during the 16 years following, but the important point to 
remember is that after the dosing of the mints the yarn trade with China became 
more or less speculative in nature and brought in very inadequate returns to the 
Bombay spinning mill industry. 

23. The serious disadvantages inflicted on the ootton industry by the currency 
legislation of 1893 were well set forth in a speech made by the late Sir Vithaldas D. 
Thaokersey in 1900, the more important paragraphs from whioh are reproduced in a 
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footnote* Sir Vithaldas also started a discussion on the subject in the Times of India 
and his conclusions were endorsed by all competent to judge. 

24. Two years after the closing of the mints, with its disastrous effects on the cotton 
industry of this country, came the tariff legislation forced on the Government of India 
by the Home Government at the dictates of Lancashire, and it is interesting to recall the 
following words of Sir James Westland, the then Finance Member of the Government 
of India:— 

“ I need only say that India as a manufacturing country is not yet out of her tutelage, 
and if any industry in the world deserves protection, it is the cotton industry of India, 
the only real indigenous industry which 1ms sprung up in this country, an industry, 
moreover, on which our present currency difficulties have compelled us, in the interests, 
as we believe, of the country generally, to inflict a certain amount of injury.” 

25. The Association has written enough regarding the 31 per cent. Excise Duty which 
clogged the wheels of the industry for 30 years, and now that the duty is abolished, it 
is not necessary to traverse the same ground again. The fact remains that the duty was 
lovied in defiance of recognised principles of taxation and contributed to the coffers of 
Government Its. 20 crores. 

26. The third adverse influence which came into operation about this time was the 
growth of the cotton mill industry in Japan. It was in the nineties of the last century 
that Japan began to import cotton from this country with the natural result that she 
gradually ceased to import yarn and piece-goods from India. The export of the raw 
material in place of yam or cloth was a phenomenon which did not augur well for the 
industrial progress of India, and it is noteworthy to find the Government of India expres¬ 
sing the following views in the Eeview of the Trade of British India for 1895-96:— 

“ With Japan there has been a complete revolution in the trade. A few years ago 
Japan took no cotton from India, and now the shipments in 1895-96 have amounted 
to 16 per cont. of the trade, being larger than the shipments to any other country except 
Germany. This increase in the demand for the raw material' has coincided with a 
great reduction—practioally a cessation—of the demand for Indian-spun yarn, the 
Japanese preferring to spin the yarn themselves. We cannot expect a country..to take 
from us a raw material for yarn if that country prefers to import the yam, nor can wo 
expect a country to take our yarn if that country finds it more profitable to import 
raw material and spin the yarn. The two trades cannot co-exist, and, this being the 
case, it is a matter for satisfaction that the present trade—yarn in the case of China 
and raw cotton in the case of Japan—is vastly more important than the trade it has 
displaced.” 


* " We all very well know that since the ill-advised currency legislation our industry has been suffering 
but when wc put on paper the figures, the result Is very astonishing. I have worked out some flgures 
which give us a clear idea of the exact position we hold now anil wc did hold in 1893 before the currenov 
legislation, when our industry was in' prosperous condition. In ordinary times when the trade is fair and 
prosperous the margin between cost of cotton and selling price of 20s yarn is 2 annas per lb., 1} anna per 
lb. cost of manufacture and J anna per lb. profit. Now taking cotton for our 20s mixing at an average 
of Us. 160 per candy net, alter deducting 18 to 19 per cent, as loss, we get clean cotton at 4 annas per lb. 
Adding to that 2 annas pci lb. for cost of manufacture and profit, it comes to 6 annas per lb. Now the 
whole thing may be summarised in the following figures:—4 annas per lb. for clean cotton and 2 annas 
per lb. for manufacturing charges and profit.. So for one bale of 400 lbs. of yarn :—Rs. 100 cost of cotton 
and Ks. 50 for cost of labour and profit; total Ks. 150 per bale of 400 lbs. at the rata of 6 annas per lb. 
of yarn. Rupees 150 selling price of one bale, its. 17 freight, insurance, commission, etc., and Ks. 167 = 544 
taels per bale in Shanghai at the rate of Ks. 307 for 100 taels. The Chinese and Japanese mills have to 
carry cotton from Bombay. Cost of cotton to them in 1893 was as follows:—Ks. 100 for 400 lbs. of 
clean cotton at the rate of B.s, 307 per 100 taels, i.e., selling price 544 minus cost of cotton 354 — 194 taels, 
margin left to them between cost of manufacture and profit. In 1900, after the currency legislation Rs, 150 
Belling price of one bale, Rs. 17 freight, insurance and commission. Rs.. 187 -834 taels per bale in Shanghai 
at the present exchange rate of Rs. 200 per 100 taels. Cost of cotton to the Chinese and Japanese, Ks. 100 
for cotton, Ks. 8 for freight, insurance and commission, total Es. 108«=54 taels; for cotton at the present 
exchange rate of Rs. 200 per 100 taels. Selling price Rs. 834 minus cost of cotton Ks. 54 — 294 taels left 
to them for cost of manufacture and profit. Against 194 taels in margin in 1893 they have a margin of 
294 taels at present, a difference of nearly 10J per bale of 400 lbs. 

Consequently the effect of the currency legislation alone, taking all things as equal, has been to give 
bounty to our competitors in the Far East to the extent, of 10J taels fer bale deduct from that about 14 
taels per bale, which they must pay more for stores imported from England. Also wages in Japan have 
increased to the extent of 10 taels per bale. Still the advantage in favour in Japanese mills is 8 taels 
per bale. Now, may I ask In face of these ftggurcs, is it a matter of surprise that since 1893 our trade 
has gradually been falling down in competition with the Chinese and Japanese milts ? I known that we 
have shipped to China durlug the last two years the largest number of bales we over did. But the question 
is, at what margin of profit 7 Every one will admit that there was no profit to us while the Japanese and 
Chinese mills were declaring 10 per cent, dividends to their shareholders. When the stock in China is 
reduced we may yet soil our yarn at profit. The Chinese and Japanese Mills may have certain drawbacks 
at present which might give us temporary advantage, but on broad consideration of all circumstances my 
humble opinion is that we hold China market on mere sufferance only as long as Japan and China cannot 
supply their own demands and that in the near future our trade with China must suffer when the mills 
there must increase by leaps and bounds to supply the requirements of China. Let ns hope that 
that day may never come, but if it does come we shall have to thank the Government of India for their 
Cuirenoy Legislation.” 
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27. Assuming (or a moment that the import of Indian cotton into Japan only meant 
the cessation of imports of Indian yam and piece-goods, as evidently the Government 
of India of the time seemed to imagine, the phenomenon nevertheless could not be con¬ 
templated with equanimity. What the Government of India appeared to have overlooked 
when they made the aforementioned statement was the fact that before long Japanese 
yam and piece-goods made from Indian cotton would be competing in the most important 
foreign market of India, viz., China, and eventually in other foreign and even in the home 
markets of the indigenous industry. 

28. In the seventies and eighties of the last oentury whenever supply overran demand, 
short-time working could be resorted to, but the growth of Japanese competition rendered 
short-time working of doubtful utility, as it only meant giving a fillip to Japanese trade 
with China at India’s expense, and so even at times of acute depression, Indian millowners 
found it inexpedient to ourtail production by short-time working. In 1898, a meeting 
of Chinese merchants held in Hongkong passed a resolution urging short-time working 
in Indian mills, but the Bombay Millowners’ Association were constrained to express 
their inability to oomply with the request made by the Chinese merchants. It is note¬ 
worthy that the Indian Chairman of the abovementioned meeting in Hongkong, in his 
letter to the Bombay Millowners’ Association, warned the millowners of this country 
against the danger of adopting short-time with tho object of reducing stocks, unless the 
Chinese and Japanese mills followed suit. After pointing out the rapid growth of the 
cotton mill industry in Japan and Shanghai, ho stated : 

“ The competition against the mill industry of India will have a permanent tenure, 
and that competition is daily gaining so muon in strength and intensity that any such 
ephemoral measure as a short-time movement, if adopted exclusively by the Indian 
mills, and without the co-operation of the mills of China and Japan, would instead 
of relieving the present congestion, at the least keep intact, if not enhance the present 
difficulties of over-supply, inasmuch as curtailment of production brought about by 
the Indian mills would instantly be replaced by the mills of Japan and of China.” 

29. It was further pointed out that the import duty on ootton and the export duty 
on yam bad been abolished in Japan and the competition from Japan bad assumed a 
formidable shape for Bombay mills in the China market. The Indian millowners were 
further urged to agitate for the imposition of an export duty on cotton. 

30. While studying the history of the Indian cotton industry, one cannot help feeling 
that during the nineties of the last century, there was imperative necessity for Govern¬ 
ment adopting proper measures—either an export duty on cotton or other facilities to the 
indigenous industry to enable it to maintain its footing in the China market. No other 
Government would have remained aloof at a time when there were clear indications that 
the country’s greatest indigenous industry was losing its footing in its best established 
foreign market. 

31. The combination of circumstances mentioned above rendered the position of the 
cotton mill industry of the country not cheering, and for more than ten years after the 
closing of the mints the industry passed through a period which was far from prosperous, 
the plague first and two severe famines at its heel having aggravated the situation. At 
times indeed the position of industry was critical and many mills were forced into liquida¬ 
tion during this period. A couple of extracts from the Review of the Trade of British 

. India are here quoted to show the very oritical state of the mill industry during these 
years. 

32. In the Review of the Trade of British India for 1899-1900 we read:— 

“ Until the seoond half of the year, or rather until the third quarter, the course of 
Indian trade was on the whole prosperous and promising, although the cotton 
manufacturing industry in Bombay seemed to be reaching a critical stage. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the cotton spinning industry of Bombay is passing through 
a crisis from which mills that are not managed on sound principles cannot emerge 
unscathed.” ^ 

In the same official publication for 1900-01, we read 

“ Many of the mills were closed entirely; others worked short hours; very few 
worked at a profit; in almost every case where profits were earned they were much 
reduced; thousands of mill-hands were sent adrift in a season of high prices and acute 
distress. It is greatly to the credit of owners, workmen, and traders alike that they 
struggled with adversity so bravely and quietly, simply concerning themselves 
in silence to make the best of a grievously bad position.” 

83. During all these years the exports of yarn to China showed an increasing tendency 
but the rates obtained since the currency muddle of 1893 left little or no margin of profit. 

2 420—2 
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The weaving industry also suffered a set-back owing to the imposition of the Excise Duty. 
It was not till the year 1904, that the industry after a long spell of depression again 
experienced prosperity, but this prosperous period lasted for only about three years. The 
growth of the Swadeshi Movement during these years gave a very considerable impetus 
to the ootton manufacturing industry, and as the yarn trade with China was not found 
profitable, attention was naturally turned to the installation of more looms so that yarn 
spun in the mills might be manufactured into piece-goods instead of being exported to 
China. 

34. In 1907, there were large failures, whioh may be accounted for by the heavy fall 
in prices realised for yam in China during the early part of the year, followed later by a 
great falling off in demand owing to famine in that country and extremely violent 
fluctuations in the silver exchange during tfie last quarter of the year. 

The Association’s report for 1907 further states:— 

“ Tho growing competition of .Tapan is a factor which will have to be coped with 
more seriously than hitherto, while the prospects once entertained of a fairly new 
market in Manchuria seem to recede greatly owing to the politico-economic condition 
consequent the occupation of that province by Japan.” 

35. The depression which commenced in 1907 continued throughout 1908, 1909, 
1910. Cotton ruled high, but there was no corresponding rise in the price of cloth. In 
the year 1910 the difficulties of the industry were further aggravated by the enhancement 
of the duty on silver. The matter was discussed at a special meeting of the Committee 
of the Millowners’ Association when tho following telegram was despatched to the Finance 
Minister:— 

“ The Bombay Millowners’ Association strongly protest against proposod enhanced 
duty on silver as being detrimental and extremely injurious to the mill industry 
generally and to Indian labour,” 

36. Sir Sassoon J. David in the Imperial Legislative Council protested againBt this 
measure in the following words :— 

“ I do not proposo to recapitulate the burdons under which the Indian Cotton 
Industry is suffering at this time, but I am sorry that there was not on the Government 
side a more frank admission of the reality of the fresh burden to be imposed, by the 
new silver duty, on the trade with the further East. It may be worth while to give 
one or two figures that show how that important branch of the trade is already being 
impaired. It should be borne in mind that formerly Japan was one of our best 
oustomers, and in 1888-89 she took from us more than 23 million pounds of yarn. Now 
she takes none; but takes instead large quantities of raw cotton, thereby raising the 
price of our raw material, while lowering the price of our finished products in the 
Chinese market. The largest quantity of raw eotton shipped to Japan in a single 
year was 2,5.15,200 cwts. in 1901-02. But in the eleven months of tho current year 
1909-10 no less than 2,873,400 owts. have bocn shipped. In the face of these facts 
and of the increasing activity and efficiency in the Chinese spinning industry, it is 
vain to pretend that India’s trado with the further East is in a position to stand any 
superfluous handicap whatsoever, and I foresee injury to India’s cotton industry from 
duties that have now been imposed.” 

37. In spite of the strong protests of the Association’s representative, tho Bill was 
carried, and the enhanced duty imposed as originally proposed by the Finance 
Member. 

38. The adverse conditions of 1910 continued with brief periods of partial recovery 
until 1917, when the boom period set in, and which lasted well on into 1922. The demand 
in the Indian market coupled with freight difficulties had a regrettable result of great 
importance, namely, the displacement in China of Indian yarns by those of the Chinese 
and Japanese mills. Indian trade in 16s and 20s with China had practically been at a 
stand still for some time, it having been ousted by the mills in Japan and latterly by the 
mills started in China, but hitherto Japan had not seriously attacked the trade in 10s 
and 12s. When, however, prices of 10s in India were higher than those of 16s in China, 
many of the Chinese and Japanese mills took to spinning 10s and 12s and sold thousands 
of bales to Chinese consumers. It is unfortunate that with the return of normal times, 
Indian mills have not been able to regain this trade with Chin n., which is now apparently 
held by local mills while Japan supplies yarns of medium counts. 

39. The earlier part of the year 1922 was a period of good profits, though much below 
the level reached in the preceding year. The trade in yam was most disappointing, as 
prices failed to respond to the rise in cotton, with the result that day by day the Mills’ 
margin of profits diminished, and had almost reached vanishing point when the year 
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dosed, and as goods were difficult to move even at low prices there was a general accumula¬ 
tion of stocks. The revived Swadeshi Movement whioh had given an impetus to the 
piece-goods trade once again slackened. The curtailment of exports and the financial 
difficulties of big merchants contributed to the depression of the market. 

40. With the year 1923, commenced that period of unparalleled depression which 
has continued till to-day. The year was marked by spasmodic fluctuations in the prices 
of both raw materials and the finished article rendering the outlook generally grave. 
While at one period cotton rates seemed to favour the mills, there was an absolute 
cessation of demand for cloth, and when enquiries for cloth were forthcoming the prices 
of cotton ruled so high has not only to leave no margin, but to involve a positive loss to 
manufacturers. Stocks began to accumulate and month after month passed by with¬ 
out any re-appearance of demand. In the yam trade too the year was for the greater 
part extremely disappointing. About the middle of September, however, the general 
shortago created by the Japanese earthquake began to make itself felt and there was a 
brisker enquiry and some rise in prices. 

41. The year 1924 proved even worse than 1923. The demand for cloth was never 
very active, as purchasers fought shy of making commitments owing to the continued 
fall in prices. Throughout the year, the increasing imports of Japanese piece-goods into 
India had very adverse effects on the home trade. 

As regards yam also, the year proved most unsatisfactory. The demand waB slack 
and the margin at times was so low as to make it impossible for the mills to turn out yarns 
at any profit. 

42. The above brief recital of the history of the ootton mill industry of the country 
goes to show that since the nineties of the last oentury, the industry had only one cycle 
of prosperity in 1904, 1905 and 1906 but the abnormal conditions created by the war 
and the aftermath of war from the years 1916 to 1922 brought a further spell of prosperity 
to the industry. But for this the industry would probably have reached its present 
serious plight at a much earlier date. 

43. From the above narration of the history of the ootton mill industry of India, it 
will be noticed that there were in the main three oircumstances which seriously hampered 
the growth and development of the industry 

1. The closing of the mints dealt a severe blow to the yarn trade with China which 
was the most important asset of the industry. The millowners had to turn their 
attention gradually from yam to piece-goods. To-day the loss of the China market 
constitutes a very serious factor in connection with the present situation of the mill 
industry. 

2. The Japanese mill industry became well established in the nineties and has 
expanded with almost feverish rapidity with serious consequences to the local industry 
in its home and foreign trade. Japanese competition more than anything else accounts 
for the present depression of the industry. 

3. The third adverse circumstance whioh came into operation in the nineties was 
the tariff legislation. This long-standing grievance of the mill industry was only 
recently removod when the industry was face to face with a crisis of unparalleled 
magnitude. 

Of the three causes which dealt a sevore blow to the industry in the past, two are still 
in operation, viz., the exchange and currency policies of Government and Japanese 
conjpetition. The almost entire loss of the China market, as stated above, constitutes 
another important factor to be considered in connection with its present depressed state. 
In recent times other circumstances have come into being and these are having further 
adverse effects on the industry. They are enumerated below:— 

4. Labour disputes have become more frequent than was the case ten years ago, 
and as is well-known during recent years, there have been general strikes of very long 
duration which have seriously dislocated business, inspite of substantial increase in 
wages and additional bonuses given to the operatives. Wages have been increased 
to a figure that more than counter balanced the rise in the cost of living, and since 
the cost of living has again gone down, there has not been a corresponding reduction 
in wages. 

5. Costs of all sizing materials, stores, machinery, coal, etc., are much above the 
pre-war level and have caused a considerable increase in manufacturing costs. 

6. Municipal, Provincial and Imperial taxation has gone up by leaps and bounds 
and have now become a serious drain on the industry. 

7. Insurance charges have substantially increased owing to higher prices of cotton 
and all materials. 

y 420—2o 
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8. High railway and steamer freights hamper the development of the industry 
especially in the export trade. In this respect, the Japanese with their subsidised 
steamship lines, have a distinct advantage. 

9. There has been a large increase in the interest charges which mills have to bear 
owing to the increase in the price of cotton, stores, power and machinery. 

All these adverse actors are dealt with in detail in subsequent pages. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY 
The extent and importance of the Industry 

44. A very aoonrate idea as to the magnitude and importance of the Indian cotton 
textile industry may be obtained by a perusal of Tables 1 to 7. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the number of spindles and looms, the amount of cotton consumed 
per annum and the number of workpeople actually employed in the industry in Bombay 
Island and all India respectively. The more important conclusions to be drawn from 
these two tables are:— 

(а) that nearly 370,000 people are employed in the industry, which means that at 
least four times that number, i.e., nearly 1£ million souls are directly dependent on 
the industry for their daily bread. 

In Bombay City and Island the number of persons directly employed in the industry 
is 163,000 which means that including dependents, more than half of the inhabitants 
of this great city are absolutely dependent on the industry for their livelihood. 

(б) The cotton consumed in the mills of India is approximately 2£ million bales per 
annum whioh is roughly equivalent to two-fifths of the entire Indian cotton crop. The 
agricultural statistics published by the Government of India show that the total area 
of land cultivated in India is about 760 million acres, including fallow land and the 
area under cotton about 27 million acres. If it may be assumed that 80 per cent, of 
the total population of India is engaged in agricultural pursuits, it is possible to frame 
a rough estimate of the number of persons dependent on the growth of cotton for the. 
necessaries of life. Taking the total agricultural population as 260 million souls then 
it may be concluded that somewhere in the neighbourhood of 27/760x250,000,000= 
9 milUon people obtain a livelihood from ootton growing in India. All of these 9 million 
people are largely dependent on the Indian cotton mill industry, but two-fifths or nearly 
3,600,000 are entirely dependent on it. To these two classes of people must be added 
all those persons engaged in the distribution and sale of cotton piece-goods and yam, 
dealers in mill stores and textile machinery, the persons engaged in the transport of 
cotton, yam and piece-goods, before anything like an accurate estimate of the total 
number of porsons in India who are directly dependent on the industry could bo framed, 
but it is probably an under-estimation to sav that 6 million people are almost wholly 
dependent upon the cotton textile industry for their daily bread and aro enriched by 
its prosperity and impoverished by its lack of prosperity, a number considerably in 
excess of the number directly affected by any other industry in the country. 

Capital employed in the Industry 

45. The capital invested in the industry so far as can be ascertained is not less than 
fifty orores of rupees. In the mill statement published by the Bombay Millowner’s 
Association in 1926 the total paid up oapital is given as nearly 47 crores, but these 
figures do not include the capital of 66 concerns who submitted no particulars under 
this head. 

Importance of the Industry to the Government of India 

46. The importance of the prosperity of the cotton textile industry to the Government 
can, to some extent, be gauged from the contributions made by it in the form of taxation 
during the last few years which are dealt with in detail later on.' 

The financial position of the Bombay Mill Industry 

47. The extremely unsatisfactory state of the Bombay mill industry during the last 
three years oan be at once ascertained from Table 8. These figures were compiled by 
Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co. from the published Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss 
Aooount of the mills in Bombay City and Island. The figures for 1926 have not yet been 
compiled but it is certain from the Balance SheetB so far received that the total losses 
during the year 1925 were even greater than in 1924. 
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for purposes of easy reference the figures of capital and net profit or loss during the 
last four years are given below :— 


Year 

Capital including 
Reserves and 
Debentures 

i 

Net Profit or Loss 

i‘ 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

•• 

-- 

32,61,24,086 

33,53,67,941 

33,91,35,234 

1 

3,87,51,691 

— 1,17,82,968* 

— 2,27,15,893* 
Estimated to be over 

— 2,50,00,000* 


•Loss. 

One need look no further for the reason for the closing down of mills and the number 
of mills which have recently been forced to go into liquidation. 


Production of yarn and piece-goods 

48. The total production of yarn and pieoe-goods in Bombay Island and all India 
ootton mills is shown in Tables 3 to 7 in the Appendix. 

Position of the Bombay Mill Industry in regard to stocks 

49. From the beginning of 1923, from which date the depression in the industry has 
been a matter of very serious concern, the Bombay Millowners’ Association have 
maintained a month to month record of the stocks held by mills in the City and Island of 
Bombay. These figures are reproduced in Tables 9 to 12. 

In the last six months the yarn position has become most serious. In piece-goods the 
position also gives cause for anxiety and throughout the present year sales have been 
effected at unremunerative rates or at a loss. 

FACTORS LEADING TO THE PRESENT DEPRESSION IN THE BOMBAY MILL INDUSTRY 

Loss of the China trade in Yarn 

CO. Until the year 1893 the yam trade with China was undoubtedly the bulwark of 
the prosperity of Bombay’s cotton mill industry. Owing to the large market for yam 
in China, the spinning side of the Bombay mill industry developed out of all proportion 
to the weaving side of the industry. Some progress had been made in tho weaving 
section, but to all intents and purposes the pieoe-goods trade was confined to the Indian 
market. 

In 1893 the Indian mints were closed to the free coinage of silver as a preliminary to 
the linking of the rupee to gold in 1898 in the interests of the development of trade with 
gold using countries. The effect upon the yarn trade with China, whioh still retained a 
silver ourrenoy, was immediate and disastrous and though for some years the average 
bulk of the yam exports to China did not diminish, sales had to be made at sacrifice 
prices. The seriousness of the position was emphasised by persons like tho late Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thackersey and Sir Sassoon J. David in 1899, 1900 and 1901, and it was 
generally recognised that it was only a matter of time before the yam trade with China 
would disappear entirely, owing to the relatively high cost of production coupled with 
high freights in India as compared with the cost of production in China and Japan. 

61. A study of tables 13,14,15 and 16 shows— 

1. That there has been a decrease in the annual production of yam. 

2. That whereas in 1907-08, 72 per cent, of the production of Bombay mills was 
marketted in the form of yam, in 1924-25 only 38 per cent, was put on the market 
in the form of yarn. 

3. That the total export trade in yam in 1924*25 was only about one-sixth of what 
it was in 1907-08. 

4. That the increase in the number of looms and the consequent increase in the 
production of cloth in Bombay City and Island has not been sufficient to compensate 
for the loss of the China trade in yarn. 
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EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT’S CURRENCY POLICY 

Closing of the Mints to the Free Coinage of Silver in 1893 

62. The effect of the change over from a silver currency has been discussed in general 
terms in the short history of the industry in the previous pages and little more needs to 
be added to the remarks already made. 

As is well known, in the years previous to 1893, when the mints were closed to the 
minting of silver as a preliminary to the linking of rupee to gold, the exchange value with 
silver using countries like China only fluctuated within narrow limits. With gold using 
countries the opposite was the case, and in the year 1898, in the interests of the trade 
with gold using countries, which, as the Government of India pointed out, was about J 
of the total, it was deemed expedient to link the rupee to gold, and the position in regard 
to fluctuations in exchange was reversed to the detriment of the export trade with silver 
using countries. Thus the trade of the Bombay mills with China received a very severe 
blow, for the trade with China at once became much more speculative. The closing of 
the mints in 1893 led to an immediate rise of nearly 15 per cent, in the rupee exchange 
rate with China which meant in effect that the cost of yarn in dollars in the China market 
was immediately increased. This can be made clear by the following example- 

previous to the closing of the min ts the rupee-dollar exchange rate had been fairly 
constant at or a little over Rs. 200 per 100 dollars. After the closure the rate at once 
rose to Rs. 175 per 100 dollars. The cost of production of cotton and raw materials in 
rupees remaining the same, yarn which cost Rs. 100 to produce before the change would 
cost the Chinese importer 50 dollars and after the change slightly more than 57 dollars, 
about 14 per cent. more. Against an insignificant saving in the price of stores, there 
was undoubtedly a permanent loss in regard to items of cost of production like wages, 
interest, taxes and depreciation, and the fairly steady rise in the dollar value of the rupee 
up till 1914 must have steadily increased the dollar cost of production of Bombay’ yarn, 
to the great disadvantage of tho Bombay mill industry in competition with the indigen¬ 
ous industry in China. During the war the great rise in the value of silver, which would 
under ordinary circumstances have given a great impetus to the Bombay yarn industry 
with China, was entirely nullified by the tremendous increases in tho cost of production 
in India brought about by the rise in the cost of living necessitating tho grant of very 
large inoreaBes in wages, enormous increases in the cost of stores and raw materials and 
prohibitive increases in freight rates. 

From 1919 there has been a constant fall in the rupee value of the Chinese silver dollar, 
corresponding with the fall in the value of silver, and this faot coupled with the extension 
of tho mill industry in China has indubitably diminished the prospects of Bombay mills 
regaining a market for yarn in China in the counts of yam which can be produced in 
Chinese mills, and more especially owing to their extremely low production costs caused 
by inferior conditions of labour, low wages, and double shift working with female labour 
(vide Table 17). 


TAe Effect of the 2 / Ratio 

63. During the war the groat demand for Indian foodstuffs and raw materials by the 
Allies, and the diminution in imports caused India’s favourable balance of trade to assume 
enormous proportions, and this fact combined with a phenomenal rise in the value of 
silver caused the exchange value of the rupee to rise to undreamt of heights in comparison 
with sterling. Prices of foodstuffs and all the necessaries of life also rose greatly in spite 
of the rise in the exchange value of the rupee, with the result that wages had to be increased 
in like proportion. 1'o-day the Bombay mill industry is still paying the same as or higher 
wages than when the cost of living was at its highest and in addition the hours of labour 
have been reduced from twelve to ten, the net result being a large inorease in the post 
of production. 

64 The tremendous fluctuations in the sterling value of the rupee, its rapid rise 
throughout 19X9 and the first two months of 1920 and its even more rapid fall during the 
last ten months of 1920 brought ruin to a great number of dealers in imported and locally 
made piece-goods who made oontracts for imported goodB on the basis of the 2/ ratio 
recommended by the Babington Smith Commission and which the great bulk of the people 
of India understood to mean a 2/ exchange ratio. How persistently and at what cost 
the Government of India tried to keep up the exchange value of the rupee and how they 
failed is writ large in the history of the last decade, but it is not equally well known that 
the ruin of the piece-goods merchants in 1920 and 1921 is still affecting the off-take of 
piece-goods of both Indian and English manufacture. 



After the Government of India had appreciated the impossibility of realising the aim 
of the liabington Smith Committee for a 2/ rupee the exchange value gradually drifted 
down until in July 1921 it had reached the very low level of l/3j sterling (equivalent to 
1/OJ; gold). Prom this low point it rose with slight fluctuations until in September 1924 
it had reached 1/5-31/64 (equivalent to 1/4 gold). At or slightly before this date a large 
proportion of Indian public opinion advocated the adoption of a fixed rate of 1 /4 gold and 
the abolition of the 2/ ratio in the Currency and Coinage Acts, but unfortunately as far 
as the Cotton Textile Industry of Bombay is concerned, action on the lines recommended 
was not taken by the Government of India, and from this time onwards the currency 
operations of Government rendered possible by continued good monsoons caused the 
exchange value of the rupee to rise until in October 1925 it touched 1 /6-5/32 sterling, 
whieh owing to the rise in the cross rate raised in the value of the rupee to 1/6-3/32 gold 
(vide Table 18). 

55. Mention has already been made that the export trade of Bombay with China in 
yarn was seriously injured by the divorcement of the ratio of value between the rupee 
and the Chinese silver dollar. This Association do not wish to anticipate the report of 
the Currency Commission which is now sitting except to state that in so far as the 
Bombay Mill Industry is concerned the fixation of the rupee at 1/6 gold would be a 
misfortune for the mill industry. 

56. It is not desired to exaggerate the difficulties brought about by the exobange 
policy adopted by the Government of India, but it cannot be too emphatically stated 
that— 

(1) The closing of the mints in 1893 and the linking of the rupee to gold drove 
the first nail into the coffin of the China trade in yarn. 

(2) The increase in the cost of production due to the increase in wages given on 
account of the rise in the cost of living brought about by the war, in spite of the high 
and unnatural 2/ ratio, has added considerably to the burden on the industry. 

(3) The fixation of the value of the rupee at 1/6 gold instead of 1/4 gold would give 
competing countries a considerable advantage as compared with 1914 in competition 
with India in the home and foreign markets owing to the fact that it would mean a 
permanent increase of 12J per cent, in many items of the cost of production reckoned 
in terms of international valuo and this increment combined with the increases in cost 
of production owing to the great rise in wages compared with pre-war year , would 
militate against the successful future development of the industry in India and would 
probably prevent any further progress in foreign markets. 

(4) That is, very great impetus has been given to Japanese competitors through 
the normal parity of Its. 153 per 100 Yon having been reduced by the recent increase 
in the gold value of the rupee to 134. 

57. The gain which has accrued to Japanese mills by the fall of the value of the Yen 
to below its pre-war parity of Yen 100 per Rs. 153, may be judged with a very fair degree 
of accuracy from the following table in which the price at which an Osaka mill could 
afford to lay down cloth in Bombay from 1921 to the present day is given in comparison 
with the price at which a Bombay mill could'manufacture the same cloth. The figures 
do not take into account the additional advantage which the Japanese mills obtained 
owing to the fairly regular monthly fall in the value of the Yen which occurred from 
February 1924 to February 1925, which has been specially commented upon in the 
paragraphs dealing specifically with the growth of Japanese competition nor the lowering 
of costs of production by double shifts with female labour and longer hours. Two 
assumptions have been made in calculating the figures given in the tablo, the first being 
that the average Bombay manufacturing charges have been 7J annaB per lb. since 1921. 
The second assumption concerns the average Yen cost of manufacture which lias been 
taken as Yen 190 per candy throughout the period named for a mill working single shift. 
There have possibly been slight variations in this charge, but juBt as in India the manu¬ 
facturing charges in rupees per candy have been taken as a constant figure, so in Japan 
the Yen cost of manufacture has also been assumed at a constant figure, wages having 
remained about the same during the whole period, and the cost of stores having, if any¬ 
thing, declined since 1921. 

One may draw his own detailed conclusions in comparing columns 6 and 11 of the 
table, but one or two facts of importance stand out clearly which have an intimate bearing 
on the position of Bombay mills to-day. They are— 

1. That in- 1921 and 1922 Japanese competition had not assumed its present 
formidable aspect. 

2. That from February 1924 until February 1926 the factor of a gradually 
depreciating Japanese exchange coupled with the appreciation of the rupee exchange 
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began to act in favour of the Japanese and enabled them to compete successfully against 
Bombay mills in the Indian market. 

3. That during the whole of 1924 the Japanese were greatly assisted in their 
competition with Indian mills by the low value of the Yen and its constant deprecia¬ 
tion, and that from the middle of 1924 they were able to undersell Indian mills 
owing to the low value of the Yen apart from the added gain from the gradual 
depreciation of the Yen. 

4. During 1925 and 1926, the Japanese have not had the benefit of a falling 
exchange, but the general level of value of the Yen has been low enough in itBelf to 
enablo Japanese mills to undersell Bombay mills by a very considerable margin. 

Incidentally, the table also shows why the remission of the Excise Duty brought only 
partial relief to the industry in Bombay as the Japanese could still afford to sell at 
prices below those of Bombay mills, and how much further that relief will have to travel 
before even equilibrium is established as far as Japan is concerned. 
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Explanation of the Table 

A ooncreto example ia taken. A grey shirting made from 18s warp and 20s weft would 
be made from cotton at or about the price of Broach. Such a cloth could be made 
equally well by the Japanese from cotton at the same rupee price. In the Table appended 
a comparison is made between the approximate prices at which a Bombay mill and a 
Japanese mill working single shift could place such a shirting on the Bombay market 
for the last five years. 

Column 2. —Column 2 of the Table gives the average monthly Telegraphio Transfer 
rate for the Rupee-Yen exchange since January 1921. 

Column 3. —Column 3 gives the average Telegraphic Transfer exchange rate since 
eSanuary 1921. 

Column 4. —Column 4 gives the average rupee price for Breach cotton since January 
1921. 

Column 5. —Column 5 gives the prioe at which a good Bombay mill would be able 
to sell a candy of shirting made from the candy of cotton on the average price given in 
Column 4, neglecting Excise Duty. This price is approximate only because it is assumed 
that a candy of shirting would be produced from a candy of cotton. The price of cloth 
has been arrived at by adding on to the price of cotton 7 J annas per lb.,te.,Rs. 370 per 
candy as manufacturing charges. 

Column 6 . —Column 6 gives the price of the same doth including Excise Duty at 3£ 
per cent. 

Column 7. —Column 7 gives the price per candy of Broach cotton converted into Yen 
at the current rate of exchange. 

Column 8. —Column 8 gives the price in Yen for which the Japanese could produce 
one candy of shirting from cotton at the price indicated in Column 7. 

This price has been arrived at by adding to the cotton price the manufacturing charges 
per candy. Owing to greater efficiency on the part of the Japanese operatives, the 
manufacturing charges in Japan are not more than 80 per cent, of the manufacturing 
charges in Bombay when exchange is normal. Fluctuations in theYen-Rupeo exohange 
have not affected, or only very slightly affect this charge in Yen. Thus just as a constant 
rupee addition has been made to the prioe of Broach cotton for manufacturing charges 
a constant yen addition has been made to the yen price of Broach cotton to ascertain 
the yen price of cloth in Japan. 

Column 9 .—Column 9 gives the yen price of cloth in Bombay excluding import duty, 
and has been obtained by adding yen 20 to Column 8 for freight both ways and charges. 
This is a very generous addition sinoe the nett freight rate for cotton from Bombay to 
Japan is less than yen 6J per candy. 

Column 10. —Column 10 gives the price in rupees at which the cloth could be put on 
the Bombay market by a Japanese mill not including import duty. 

It has been obtained by converting the corresponding figures given in Column 9 into 
rupees at the current rate of exchange. 

Column 11. —Column 11 gives the price in rupees at which cloth could be put on the 
Bombay market after payment of import duty. 
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Statement showing the Comparative Price* of Japanese Chth and Indian 
mill-made Cloth in India 

























Kate ol Exchange. 


Yen. £ 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

192$— eontd. 



1-4 8/32 



May 


158 

514 

884 

June 


158 

l - 4 8/32 

531 


July 


Lo9 

1-4 5/e4 

513 

883 

•Unjust 


101 

1-8 83/84 

475 

845 

September .. 


159 

14 1/8 

493 


October 


157 

1-4 31/64 



November .. 


157 

1-4 59/64 

604 

A 074 

Dcccra her .. 

*. 

152 

I f 5/64 

«43 


1924 

January .. 


147 

1-5 7/64 

634 


February ., 


150 

fcjHjJ 

1-4 53/64 

604 

974 

March 


145 

1-4 11,16 

664 

93* 

April 


136 

1-4 51/64 

569 

939 

May 


132 

1-4 51/64 

576 


June 


185 

1-4 59/64 

o. 

526 

896 

July 


134 

1-5 7/32 

510 

886 

August 


128 

1-6 1/4 

513 

883 

September .. 


120 



MM 

October 


116 

1-6 

459 

829 

November .. 


112 

1-5 27/82 

468 

838 

December .. 



1-6 3/64 

459 

827 

1925 






January 



1-5 81/82 

456 

826 

February .. 


2 

1-5 25/82 

462 

832 

March 


118 

1-5 81/32 

47S 

848 

April 


118 

1-5 27/32 

459 


May 


118 

1'6 31/32 

447 

817 

Juno 


112 

1-6 1/32 

448 

813 

July 


112 

1-6 2/32 

453 

823 

August 


114 

1-6 3/32 

459 

829 

September . 



1*6 5/32 

422 

792 

October 


111 

1*6 6/32 

406 

776 

November .. 


115 

1*6 3/16 

887 

757 

December .. 

• « 

118 

1*6 3/16 

363 

788 


Price of Broach Cotton In Rupees, 
per Candy. 
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JAPANESE COMPETITION 

58. The unfair competition which the cotton mill industry of this country is meeting 
from Japan both in the home and foreign markets is one of the principal reasons for the 
present depressed state of the industry. 

50. Judging from the statistical and other official publications it would appear that 
this very serious menace to the cotton industry of the oountry is frankly recognised by 
Government. For the last two or three years, the annual official publication of the 
Government of India known as “Review of the Trade of India ” contains frank admis¬ 
sions by Government of the severity of Japanese competition. Again, in the Report of 
the Sea-borne Trade and Customs Administration of the Bombay Presidency for 
1924-25, it was stated:— 

“ Japanese competition was severe and in certain instances Japanese goods were 

offered at prices lower than the cost price of similar goods manufactured in India. 

The mill industry is suffering from the unfavourable rate of exchange with Japan and 
highly organised Japanese competition. The Japanese mill-worker appears more 
efficient than the Indian mill-hand, while the system of night and day working of their 
mills combined with factory law restrictions believed much less stringent in applies, 
tion than those of India, reduces cost of production. These and other factors counter¬ 
balance the advantages which 7$ per cent, net protection and the absence of the 
double freight charges give the Indian mills. The abolition of the small cotton excise 
duty of 3} per cent, would probably not make much difference as regards the 
competition of Japan.*' 

60. The cotton industry in Japan had its beginning in the nineties of the last century 
and has made tremendous strides in the course of the last thirty years as will be seen 
from the figures of spindles, looms, production, etc., given in Tables 19A to 19H. 

Some time back the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association compiled eight tables whioh 
are reproduced in Tables 19A to 19H showing the astounding development that has 
taken place in that country in the brief space of twenty-two years. 

61. Three tables prepared by this Association are given after the tables of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association. (Fids Tables 20A, B and C). 

Table 20A. —Is made up from the series of tables published by the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association and recently reprinted in the October issue of the International 
Cotton Bulletin. 

Table 20B. —Gives similar partioulars for India and is made up from figures published 
in the Associations’ Annual Reports and the Annual Sea-Borne Trade Returns of British 
India. 

Table 20C. —Is a comparative table showing at a glance the growth of the Japanese 
yarn and cloth export trade to India and China and the concurrent decline in the Indian 
export trade to China. 

The conclusions whioh aro to be drawn from the tables are many and striking, but 
the more obvious ones ore:— 

(а) With a total spindleage of less than five million, Japan produces over two 
million bales of yarn per annum, whereas India with 8} million spindles only 
produces 1$ million bales of yarn. 

(б) With only just over 60,000 looms Japan produces well over a 1,000 million yards 
of piece-goods per annum; India with 2} times as many looms, only produces 1,700 
million yards of cloth per annum. 

The effeot of this on the cost of production of Japanese piece-goods and yam 
will be apparent. . 

(c) Japan, owing to her larger production of yam and pieoe-goods for export has a 
much better balanced trade than India. 

(d) The cotton oonsumed by 5 million spindles in Japan is considerably greater than 
the cotton oonsumed by 84 million spindles in India. 

(e) From Table 20C, taking a five-year average, it will be seen that while Japan 
has almost maintained her yarn export trade with China, India has almost entirely 
lost hers. 

(/) In piece-goods, the position is mnoh more unfavourable to India, the value of 
India’s piece-goods export trade to China being only about 1/10 of what it was, Japan’s 
trade bas increased forty or fifty fold. 

62. What strikes one most in considering the growth of Japanese'competition is the 
amazing rapidity with which her imports into this country have gone up. It may be 
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broadly stated that in 1914-15, the total imports of Japanese yarn into India were less 
than a million pounds while in 1924-25, i.e., about ten years later, the quantity imported 
was, more than thirty-two times the figure of 1914-15. Again, in piece-goods, the quantity 
imported in 1914-15 was about 16 million yards and in 1925-26 it had risen to nearly 
220 million yards. 

63. The underquoted figures of imports of Japanese piece-goods into this country 
during the last five years show how rapidly these imports are increasing:— 


Year 

Quantity in yards 

Value in Rs. 


(100 omitted) 

(100 omitted) < 

1921-22 

90,275 

36,702 

1922-23 

107,778 

42,490 

1923-24 

121,902 

45,945 

1924-26 

155,302 

57,463 

1925-26 

216,829 

68,814 


It is this extraordinary rise every year in Japanese imports which fills with dismay the 
minds of every body who has a stake in the cotton mill industry of the country. If the 
Japanese imports go on increasing at the present rate one hesitates to contemplate the 
plight in which the cotton mill industry of the country will find itself in about five or six 
years time. 

64. It has, however, been alleged that the competition whioh the Indian cotton 
industry is meeting from Japan is insignificant, and in support of thiB statement statistics 
are adduced to show that the imports of Japanese goods into this country form a small 
percentage of the quantities produced by Indian mills and it is stated that this small 
percentage cannot have any appreciable effect on the indigenous industry. There is a 
three fold fallacy underlying this argument. The first fallacy is pointed out in tho 
following extract from the London “Times”:— 

“ The question of Japanese competition cannot be judged by a mere mention of her 
present proportion of the total Indian cotton trade. Her advance is best estimated 
by considering the remarkable progress made since pre-war years. ” 

If the present imports be not doemed sufficiently large to have any detrimental effects 
on the cotton industry of this country, an altogether erroneous assumption, as pointed 
out further on in this statement, still can it be maintained, in the face of the tremend¬ 
ous increases in the imports every year, that no action is called for to check this annually 
increasing growth ? Is it contended that no action phould bo taken until the imports 
have becomo sufficiently large to kill the indigenous industry ? 

The second fallacy underlying tho argument quoted above is that it takes no count 
of the effects of Japanese competition on the export trade of this country. It is forgotten 
that not only is Japan dealing severe blows to Indian manufacturers in Indian markets, 
but she is making rapid in roads in the export markets. In the words of the “ Admin¬ 
istration Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1923-24. ” 

“ Since 1917, China lias been practically a closed market for Indian piece-goods 
owing mainly to the expansion of the indigenous textile industry and to the rigour of 
Japanese competition.” 

India has practically lost her export trade in yarn, and since this yam has necessarily 
to be utilized in manufacturing cloth, it is of the utmost importance to develop the export 
trade, but here again Japan with the unfair advantages she is enjoying over India is 
proving a very formidable rival, for not only has she ousted India, from tho Chinese 
market, but is rapidly capturing hor foreign markets, e.g., Egypt, East Africa, etc. 

But the greatest fallacy underlying the argument that Japanese imports are too 
insignificant in quantity to have any adverse effects on the indigenous industry is that 
it entirely overlooks the well-known economic fact that in the case of all commodities 
it is the marginal quantities that raise or lower prices. If the demand for a certain com¬ 
modity is equalled by the supply, normal prices will rule in the market. If the supply, 
however, is 5 per oent. less than the demand, prices will not rise merely by 6 per cent, 
but by a muoh higher figure. The Japanese imports which are for reasons explained 
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below sold in the Indian market at prices below the cost price of similar goods in India 
constitute the marginal quantity which has an effect on prices of Indian mill-made goods, 
although these Japanese imports are only a small percentage of the quantity of piece-goods 
manufactured by Indian mills. 

65. One of the most characteristic features of Japanese competition is that the 
Japanese select particular descriptions of goods which are manufactured in India. This 
serves to lower priced of those particular descriptions and this reacts on prices all round. 
The most striking instance of this is afforded by the mannejr in which the Japanese have 
attaoked the trade in sheetings, T-cloth and domestics. The imports of this description 
of goods ten years ago was only about 6 per cent, of the total quantity placed on the 
Indian market, while at present the imports in this description are very nearly the same 
ws 'the quantities manufactured by Indian mills. In this description of goods Japanese 
imports show a very marked increase. In 1915-16 while they were about 1$ millions of 
yards, were 52 million in 1918-19 and have stayed at a comparatively high figure ever 
since. Thus: 


Imports from Japan of plain grey sheetings in millions of yards 


1918-19 


* * ^ * 

/ ‘ 


52 

1919-20 


.. * 



16 

1920-21 


. . , , 



41 

1921-22 


. . 



35 

1922-23 


.. 



41 

1923-24 





54 

1924-25 

, , 

. . . . 

, , 


34 


66. Tho Bombay Millowners’ Association maintain that the mill industry in Japan 
enjoys certain special advantages over the indigenous industry, and these speoial 
advantages make the competition from Japan grossly unfair, necessitating special 
protective measures on the part of the Government of India in the interests of the cotton 
mill industry of this country. 

67. The strongest complaint which the millowners of this country have to make 
against Japan is that she has failed to carry out the convention adopted by the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference held at Washington in 1919, which she had provisionally 
agreed to. As is well-known, all the conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference were not applicable to Japan and India, and special conventions regarding 
hours were drawn up in respect of these two countries. The Government of India 
readily carried out all the most important conventions and in this they received the loyal 
support of the Bombay Millowners’ Association. The Government of Japan, however, 
have failed to earry out the convention although their delegates at Washington had 
accepted them. Tho Hours Convention imposed a 57 hours week on Japan and a 60 hours 
week on India, and in connection with this fixing of hours of work in the case of the two 
countries, it is particularly interesting to note that Mr. George N. Barnes, who was 
Chairman of the Special Committee at Washington, which went closely into the whole 
question in a letter to the London “ Times ” on 5th February 1926, emphasised the fact 
that the Hours Convention was carefully drawn on the basis of ascertained equivalents in 
the costs of production so far as such could be ascertained by statements as to relative 
efficiency of labour. It is clear from this that the object of the Washington Conventions 
was not only to put a stop to what are generally known as “Sweated Labour Conditions ” 
but also to put competing countries on a footing of equality. Under the circum¬ 
stances, it will be generally agreed that the Indian mill industry has just and legitimate 
grievance owing to Japan’s failure to carry out the hours convention. 

68. Another important convention adopted at Washington prohibited the employment 
of women and children at night and it is well-known that this convention has not yet 
been observed by Japan. 

It is by working twenty to twenty-two hours a day in double shift and by employing 
women and children at night that the Japanese are able to turn out goods much in exoess 
of their home requirements and at a cost which is necessarily less than the cost of manu¬ 
facturing similar goods in countries which work one shift and do not employ women and 
children at night. This surplus production Japan is able to export to India and India’s 
foreign markets at prices at which Indian mills cannot afford to manufacture. 

69. In April last the Honourable Sir Charles InneB had a conference with the Committee 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Association and subsequently Sir Charles prepared a statement 
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summarising the diaoqssion that had taken plaoe and embodying bin own views. On 
the »ubjeot of the advantages enjoyed by Japan, ho stated :— 

" I was prepared to admit that the Japanese Millowner had an advantage in that 
be worked double shifts. Our inionuation went to show that in Japanese spinning 
mills the proportion of women to men was as 3 to 1 and that on an average 26 dayn 
per mouth and 16 hours per day were worked. There were two shifts. The result 
was that in 1623, the output per spindle was more than 2<K> lbs. of yam. In India 
iu 1621-23, the output per spindle was STlbe. of yarn. Thus, the Japanese clearly 
got the advantage of large scale production. Similarly certain farts had come to our 
knowledge about the weaving mills The ratio of worhen to men was A to 1. Parti¬ 
culars of 16 big mills showed that they worked 26 daya per month and an average of 
14 hours per day. The out put of clotli per loom was 18,000 yards in a year. In India 
it was 13,000 yards.” 

70. It is true that the Honourable Sir Charles Innea was not prepared to admit that 
Japanese competition was the solo factor contributing to the present depression of the 
mill industry, but the above-quoted extract at least goes to show that the Japanese enjoy 
undisputed advantages in their compel ition with the mill industry of this country. 

71. The usual excuse brought hy Japan for not carrying ont tho 'Washington Conven¬ 
tions is that she haft framed an amended Factory Act. 

The amended Factory Act was framed in 1023, but the Japanese Government, on one 
pretext or other, delavcd enacting the measures till 1st July 1020. The enforcement 
of this so-called amended Act, however, will not, for the reasons given bok>w, place Japan 
on a footing of equality with India so far as labour conditions are concerned. (For copy 
of Act see Appendix I.) 

72. In tho tint place the Act lays down no conditions as to tbo hours of work in tho 
caao of adult males. Tho employment of women and ohildren under 10 years of 
age for more than 11 hours a day is prohibited, but it should be notod that for a period 
of fifteen years from the enforcement of the law, i.e., July 1826, the competent minister 
has the power to extend tho number of working hours in the case of women and children 
to 13. 

73. Again, under Article IV, factory owners are proliibilcd from employing women 
and children between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. but with the sanction of Government authorities 
they may be employed till 11 p.m. Article IV, however in cases where workmen are 
employed in two or moro shifts is not to be made applicable for the three yearn following 
the enforcement of the law, i.e., women and children will continue to bo employed aa at 
present on night work till 3oth June 162!), after which they aronotto be employed 
between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. This does not therefore absolutely stop the working of 
women at night. By an iugenioua system of shift* they oan be employed up to 10 p.m. 
and with special permission up to 11 p.m. for fifteen vean the teeult being that the mills 
could be kept working for 18 bours a day iustead of 20-22 hours. It will be seen from 
the above that the so-called amended Factory Act of Japan does not fulfil by any meant 
the conditions laid down at Washington and the enforcement of the Act cannot by any 
atrctch of imagination be said to rernovo the legitimate grievance of the Indian 
millowners. 

For further information on this subject we would refer the Tariff Board to an author¬ 
itative article published in the “Times of India ” of 3lh February 1826 under the heading 
“ Labour Conditions iu Japan Imperative need of reform ” which has been reproduced 
in Appendix 2. The atteution of tbo Board is particularly requested to the extroot 
from the article from tho pen of Shunzo Yoshisaka, Director of Factory Inspection, in 
connection with the almost barbarous system of recruiting labour prevailing in - T apan. 
The extract from the Japan Year Book regarding labour conditions in Japan ia alio note¬ 
worthy. The criticism contained in the article in the “ Times of India s * regarding the 
ao-called Factory Act of Japan is trenchant and to the point. 

74. While on the subject of tho Factory Aot of Japan, it would not be perhaps out 
of plaoo to refer to the stringent conditions laid down the Indian Factories Aot as regards 
hours of work in the case of adult males and children and also as regards ensuring the 
health aud safety of the operatives. There are special provisions regarding ventilation, 
lighting, purity of wator used for humidifying, latrinee and urinal accommodations, water 
supply, means for csoape in case of fire, fencing conditions of building or machinery, eto. 
Such provisions are conspiouous by their absence in the Factory Act of Japan. 

75. In India, there is also a very well-regulated system of inspection to ensure the 
strictest compliance by Factory owners irith the provisions of the Factory Aot. Heavy 
fines arc imposed In oases of infringements. Tho Act also provides for the appointment 
of oertifying surgeon by the Local Government and no child can be employed in any 
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factory unless he is in possession of a certificate granted by the certifying surgeon, to the 
effect that he is not less than 12 years of age and is fit for employment in a faotory. 1 
Again where a Factory Inspector is of opinion that a child employed in a factory is no 
longer fit for employment, he may serve on the manager of the factory a notice requiring 
that such child should cease to be employed until he has been re-examined by a certifying 
surgeon or by a registered practitoner.authorised by a certifying surgeon in this behalf. 
There are no suclj conditions in force in Japan. 

76. We hare referred previously to the depredated exchange of Japan which confers 
a considerable advantage on her export trade. It would however be not out of plaoe to 
quote the opinion of an independent and authoritative journal like the “ Financial Times ” 
of London. In an article in the issue of the 9th November 1926, it was stated ;— 


Owing to the appreciation of the rupee-sterling exchange to a fraction over Is. 6d. 
and the depreciation of the sterling-yen exohange from the 2s. par value to Is. 8 d,. 
(approximately) the rate of the rupee-yen exchange is now Rs. 110: 100 yen, as com¬ 
pared with the pre-war ratio of Rs. ISO: 100 yen, a depreciation of the yen in terms 
of the rupee of over 27 per cent. Although it may be argued that the Japanese exporter 
has to pay more proportionately for the raw cotton which he largely purchases from 
India, the latter represents only about 80 per cent, and 56 per cent., of the value of the 
finished products in the case of yarn and pieoe-goods respectively. Proof of alleged 
rebates and subsidies is obviously difficult to obtain, but the fact remains that exemp¬ 
tion from the 10 per cent, consumption tax lcvisbie on all textile manufactures in 
Japan is allowed if and when the goods are subsequently exported. That rebate and 
the exohange advantage are important factors in the successful competition of Japanese 
goods in the Indian market in spite of the inoidence of the present rate of import duty 
on yam and cloth.” 

77. It may be further recalled that another independant authority, the British Trade 
Commissioner in India, Mr. Ainsoougb, in his last annual report stated -.— 

“ The Japanese have been greatly assisted by the fall in the yen exchange. They 
were able to buy cotton in India, early in 1924 on the basis of Rs. 130-160 for 100 
yen. They have aince been making large shipments of both yarn and cloth on a basis 
of Rs. 115-120 per 100 yen, thus securing an advantage of 10-20 per cent.” 

78. Lastly, there are other indirect subsidies as regards freights, eto., in Japan which 
gijre further advantage to Japanese exports in competition with the manufactures of 
this country. Interested parties deny the existence of subsidies, but the following extract 
from the March number or the Japan Financial and Koonomic Monthly affords conclusive 
evidence as to how the Government of Japan are subsiding steamship companies 
with a view to help the industries in developing their foreign trade:— 

“ It must be mentioned in this connection that with the falling of exohange, markets 
for our cotton goods have been extended to the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, Africa, 
South America and Australia. The fact that a new service has been opened to the 
eastern coast of Africa by the Osaka Shosen Kaisha at the command of the Depart¬ 
ment of Communication .» will surely contribute in no small degree towards assuring the 
permanency of the newly acquired markets in those quarters. It was announced some 
time back with a view to expand Japan’s export trade in yarn, the Government of that 
country had granted a subsidy of 400,000 yen to an East African Coast Service.” 

The underquoted paragraph from the “ Osaka Mainichi ” of 80th May 1926 also goes to 
show how the Government of Japan subsidise the Steamship lines .*—• 

“ It is understood that the N. Y. K. intends to build three vessels each of gross 
ton.'age of 14,000 tons of the declared speed of 18 knots, with Diesel engines, costing 
about Yen 30,000,000 in all. The company is to secure tbe capital by issuing bonds 
at 8 per cent, interest. When oompletod, tbe vessels will be placed on tbe North 
Amerioan route, to make seventeen trips* year. The oompany is to get a Government 
subsidy ol Yen 2,860,000 a year.” 


79. Tbe following extract from the “ Japan Chronicle ” dated the 8tb April 1926, 
throws some muoh-needed light as to the kina of measures which the Japanese Govern, 
ment are adopting to encourge the development of the export trade of the country. The 
policy of the Japanese Government in this matter is in striking contrast to the ” laissez 
faire’’ policy of the Government of India:— 

“ The * Asahi ’ reports that the scheme of the Foreign Office to further Japan’s econo¬ 
mic development in Persia and the South Seas is making fair progress. The Supple¬ 
mentary Budget for the Fiscal year 1926-27, includes an item relating to investiga¬ 
tions into trade development in the South Seaa involving Yen 24,299, and another 
item bearing on similar investigations in Persia and neighbouring oountries to 
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Yen 50,204. With regard to the investigations into economic condition* in Perms and 
neighbouring countries, it was started soon after Mr. Obata, Ambassador to Turkey, 
arrived at his post some time ago, and judging from the results of the sample exhibition 
of Japanese exports which was held at Constantinople, it is hoped that it is not alto¬ 
gether impossible for Japanese goods to he exported to the Balkans, Asia Minor, Persia, 
and Afghanistan to the amount of Yen 100,000,000 a year. At a conference on 
investigations into trade development, which in to be held at Constantinople for ten 
days from the 20th instant, it is expected that recommendations to be submitted to the 
Foreign Office will bo considered and adopted. These recommendations will furnish 
valuable materials for reference for those Jap»neso traders who wish to export their 
goods to those countries. In the meantime, the Government is contemplating 
establishing Consulates where they are required for trade purposes. 

“ As regards trade development in the South Seas, tho Foreign Office is to call in 
Tokyoa conference of Consuls appointed to Calcutta, Batavia, Singapore, Bombay, 
Sydney, Manila, Hongkong, TTaifong, Saigon, Rangoon and Bankok, at which will 
also be present the officials of the Departments concerned and businessmen chiefly 
interested in the South Sea trade. At this Conference, matters relating to Japan’s 
economio development in those districts will be thoroughly studied.” 

80. It is a well-known fact that in Japan subsidies and bounties are given to industries 
in a variety of wayB too subtle to be detected without access to official records and 
statistics. Recently, however, “ an elaborate and most valuable report ” on shipping and 
ship-building subsidies and monetary grants paid in Japan was prepared by Mr. R. Boulter, 
C. M. (}., Acting Commercial Counsellor at Tokio. The Board of Trade Journal whilo 
announcing tho compilation of the report by Mr. Boulter stated that it might be con¬ 
sulted at the Department of Oversea* Trade. Efforts were made by a certain gentleman 
in London on behalf of this Association to inspect Mr. Boulter’s report but he was not 
allowed to do so on the score that the report was confidential. It is understood that 
the Government of India, Department of Commerce, have received a copy but they 
have been also asked to treat it as confidential and it has therefore not been possible for 
them to let this Association have a copy. 

The whole position in this respect appears to be quite anomalous. The question of the 
subsidies paid in Japan is one of vital importance when examining the nature of Japanese 
competition, and it is hardly right or fair that the parties most interested in the matter 
should be denied aocess to tho valuable report prepared by the Commercial Counsellor 
at Tokyo. 

81. We attaoh herewith correspondence which has taken place between this Associa¬ 
tion and the Japan Cotton Shippers’ Association, Bombay (Appendix 3), also an article 
whioh appeared in “Capital" written by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Aasociation and 
this Association’s reply thereto. (Appendix 4.) 

The following extract from the International Cotton Bulletin, page 426, April 1926, 
is significant:— 

“ The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association has just published the divided declara¬ 
tions of its 151 member mills for the first half of 1925, the dividends declared being 
averaged at tho rate of 16 per cent, per annum. Tho highest earnings were made 
by one of the large companies whioh declared a dividend at the rate of 38 per cent, 
per annum for tho period, while the smallest dividend declared was 6 per oont. by 
one of the smaller concerns.” 

This shows how the Japanese mills have thriven owing to their system of working 
(vide Table 21 which gives the profits of a large percentage of mills in 1924 and 1925). 
The Japanese mills do not publish Profit and Loss Accounts hut only Balance Sheets. 
We attaoh also one copy of a statement issued by the Jspan Cotton Spinners’'Associa¬ 
tion giving particulars of the Japanese ootton spinning and weaving industry for 1924. 

Cost or Manufactcbe 
Labour 

82. The main factor which has contributed to the present increased cost of manu¬ 
facture is the higher remuneration given to labour, for a smaller unit of work as compared 
with pre-war years. When dealing with the effect of the Government of India’s currency 
policy on the industry, a passing reference was made to the increases in the wages given 
to labour, but in order to obtain a clear idea as to the extent to which the increased cost 
of labour has affected manufacturing costs, it is necessary to go into somewhat greater 
detail 
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83. The figures of wages given in the two wage census tables prepared by the Bombay 
Labour Office throw some light on the question and oopies of the reports on the 1921 and 
1923 wage census are attached to this statement to facilitate reference thereto by the 
Tariff Board. 

84. From 1898 until 1910 the exchange value of the rupee was steady at Is. id. and 
during the wholo of this period the cost of production remained constant, wages remaining 
about the same level throughout these years. 

86. Through tho courtesy of one of the members of this Aesociaion it has been possible 
to prepare a comparative statement of the wages paid in the chief occupations in a cotton 
spinning and weaving mill, from 1910 until the present time, whioh may be tken as 
typioal for the whole of tho Bombay mill industry. These figures are given in table 
22. The 1910 wage has been given an index number 100 in each case for convenience 
in estimating the extent of the increases in wages. 

80. From this tabic (whioh should be compared with Table 23 giving the ooet of living 
for Bombay) it will be soon that as compared with 1910 the wages of mill operatives in 
Bombay have increased by well over 100 per cent. In addition it must be remembered 
that during the period mentioned, the hours of labour for factory operatives have been 
reduced from 12 to 10. In addition to the above increases in wages, a bonus equivalent 
to one month’s wages was given to operatives for five successive years from 1918 during 
the years when the industry made handsome profits. The total payment of the industry 
under this head being in the neighbourhood of Re. 24 crorcB, not to mention the additional 
advantages provided to workmen in the shape of free medical treatment, etc. 

87. The major portion of this substantial increase in wage6, as will be seen from the 

table, was given during the period from 1913-20, i.t., during the war and in the immediate 
post-war years in order to meet the increase in the cost of living. ■ 

88. With the fall in the cost of living since the end of 1920 (see Table 23) despite the 
fact that the industry has gradually fallen from prosperity, no reduction in wages has 
been made. As is well known, the decision to reduce wages last year led to a general 
strike lasting for nearly threo mouths, and the out in wages was restored when Govern¬ 
ment announced the suspension of the JExciso Duty. 

89. Whether wages will have to be reduced in the future depends largely upon the 
severity of foreign and more particularly Japanese competition. Rcduotion in wages 
is a step whioh the Association would be reluctant to take as may be judged from tho 
fact that during tho whole course of the Association’s history no reduction has ever 
been made in the mills of Bombay City and Island as a whole. 

Manufacturing Costs 

90. Dealing with the main items contributing to the cost of manufacture seriatim, 
the following remarks will throw considerable light on this subject. 

Cost op Cotton 

91. The cost of ootton really enters indireotiy into the oost of manufacture, by reason 
of the fact that any increase or deorcase in the prioe of the raw material affects the total 
value of the finished product and this alters the charges which have to be met by way 
of interest and insurance. 

92. By the courtesy of one of the members of the Association who supplied particulars 
as to cost of production in 1914 and 1924, it is possible to give a fairly exact idea aa to 
the total increase in the cost of doth manufactured and the increases under each head of 
cost at the present time as compared with pre-war in one of the.most economical mills in 
Bombay. These figures by no means represent the average for Bombay mills but are 
given merely to show the percentage of difference between manufacturing costs in 1914 
and 1925. 

The total cost of manufacture in 1914 in pies per lb. is shown in column 1 of the Table 
at the end of paragraph 104. 

In oolumn 2 is shown the total cost of manufacture in pies per 1!>. and the cost in pies 
of each separate item in 1924. 

Column 3 shows the increase in prioe of each item of the cost of manufacture as com¬ 
pared with 1914. 

Compajunq Column I and C<b cmn 3 

93. Spinning Stores, —In 1924 were on the average 46 per cent, higher than in 1914, 
or in other words coat nearly 1} times in 1924 what they did in 1914. A comparative 
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statement showing the prices of certain articles included under the head stores is shown 
in Table 24. 

94. Mill Wages. —Wages for mill labour have increased on the average by 111 per 
cent., as compared with 1914. The price of labour has been dismissed in some detail in 
another portion of the Association’s written evidence, but it would not be out of place 
at this stage to point out that in England the increases in wages-rates to-day as 
compared with 1914 are as follows :— 


Card Room 

. .86 per oent. increase , 

, . Universal List 

Frame Department .. 

..86 

»» 

ft 

’ • ft 

Cop. Packing 

..90 

»> 

ft 

.. Oldham and District List. 

Ring spinning 

' ..90 

»> 

It « 

’ * »» »» 

Firemen and Engineers— 
(Time Rates) 

..70 

M 

tt 

1 ■ » : > 

Woaving 

..90 

»» 

„ 

. . Universal List. 


The actual money wages earned have increased to a much smaller degree owing to the 
reduction in hours' from 55 to 48 per week. 


95. Cost of Power. —In the mill concerned, theinoroase in the cost of coal according 
to the figures in the Table was 87 per cent. In other words, power costa in 1924, coal 
being the source, were nearly double as much as in pre-war years. Where electric power 
is used the oliarge in 1915 was • 55 annas per unit, the charge in 1924 was • 725 annas per 
unit exclusive of the steam used for other purposes. 

96. Municipal Taxes. —Municipal taxation has risen to nearly 24 times the pre-war 
figure. (See also Table 26.) 

97. Insurance .—Insurance charges have increased to over three times the pre-war 
figure owing to higher prices of cotton and machinery stores. 

Since 1924, the Association has managed to obtain a 25 per cent, rebate on the pro- 
miums paid for fire insurance of fire proof mills. 

98. Office salaries and general supervision charges. —This item constitutes a very small 
proportion of the cost of manufacture, but as compared with 1914, the increase has been 
115 per cent. 

99. Agents’ Commisson. —The amount paid os Agents’ Commission was less in 1924 
than in 1914. In many cases the agency commission has been nil or a nominal amount 
only for the last three years, as this commission in most of the Bombay mills is now paid 
on profits. 

100. Interest. —The mill from which the figures were taken is in a particularly happy 
position compared with most other mills in Bombay City owing to the possession of largo 
accumulated reserves, available for financing the purchases of raw material but even 
so interest charges in 1924 were about 116 per cent, more than in 1914 owing to the high 
value of all materials, particularly ootton. 

101. Commission on Sales.— The commission on sales varies with the price of the 
finished product as it is based on the cost of the mill outturn. But selling agents have to 
guarantee the mills against bad debts of merchants and their financial risks are of course 
inoreaBed when the price of cloth is high. 

Comparison of total manufacturing charges in 1914 and 1924 

102. The total manufacturing charges excluding aDy charges for depreciation rose 
by nearly 100 per cent, in 1924 as compared with 1914. 

There have certainly been slight reductions in the cost of stores during 1926 and 
1926 but against this factor interest oharges owing to the reluctance of the banks to lond 
money while the industry is depressed have been increased. In no other items can 
there have been any considerable changes and it is an indubitable fact that to-day the 
industry is saddled with a cost of production per lb. which is approximately twice the 
pre-war cost. 

The possibility of decreasing production costs to any appreciable extent seems remote, 
and the rise in costs except as regards wages and salaries, has been due to factors outside 
the control of the industry, 

103. When Sir Charles Innes recently visited the Association he maintained that 
one of the reasons for the present depression of the industry was probably that yarn and 
cloth prices had not come down to the same extent as the prioe of cotton. 
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His exact words are reproduced below:— 

“ What was really wanted before the industry could get into a really healthy 
oondition was a reduction in the price of cloth, so that it might be more in relation to 
the general level of prices. There had been a reduction as shown by the index figures 
for December 1925 :— 

Row Cotton Cotton Cloth All Commodities 

168 ' 233 163 

But even so the price of cloth was still much too high, and Rinoe the effeot of higher 
duties would be to send it higher still, it was doubtful whother those higher duties 
would be to the real advantage of the industry in the long run. ’ ’ 

104. Sir Charles Innes was at fault in regard to the index number for cotton cloth 
inasmuch as he took the Calcutta index number whioh included English cloth. Had 
he taken the index number for Indian cloth it would have been much lower. From the 
current quotations issued by the Millowners’ Association, the price of Longcloth in July 
1914 was 9$ annas and at the end of December 1925 17J annas, whioh was equivalent to 
an index number of 184 in December 1925 and not 233 aa stated by Sir Charles Innes. 
The prico of Longcloth at the end of June 1926 was only 17 annas which corresponds to 
an index number of 179 (ride Tables 26 and 27). 

Thus the fall in the prioe of Indian doth while it has not corresponded fully with the 
fall in the prioe of cotton, is much more substantial than Sir CharleB indicated, and 
moreover it would be impossible for it to fall to correspond with the price of cotton 
while the oost of manufacture is still double that of 1914. 


Cost of Manufacture 


- Ill 

1914 

1924 

Compara-^ 
tive cost 
in 1024 
(cost in 
1914 equals 
100) 






Pies 

Pies 


coal .. .. 

5-40 

10-09 

187 

Stores 

9-98 

14-46 

145 

Labour 

18-78 

39-69 

211 

Office and Supervision 

1-69 

3-41 

215 

Fire Insurance 

•56 

1-67 

303 

Municipal and other Taxes 

•61 

1-67 

257 

Interest 

2-62 

6-66 

216 

Commission on Cloth 

2'47 

4-60 

186 

Excise Duty 

3-86 

9-35 

242 

Dyeing charges .. 

2-36 

4-40 

186 

Total .. 

48-22 

94-90 

197 

Agents’ Commission 

0-95 

0-83 

87 

Income Tax and Super Tax .. 

•49 

1-94 

400 

Total including Agents’ Commission, Income Tax 




and Super Tax.. 

49-66 

97-67 

197 


Cotton cess and the town duty on cotton are not included in the above statement. The 
approximate oost of these two taxeB works out at -4 to • 6 pies per lb. The duty on 
stores is inoluded in the cost of stores and is not shown separately. Duty on machinery 
is also not Bhown in the statement as this has been inoluded in the oost of machinery as a 
capital charge. 
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The Industry's Contribution to the Revenues of the Country In the 
form of Taxation 

Contributions to the Imperial Exchequer by the Industry 

105. Income Tax ,—The income-tax paid by Bombay City and Island mills alone during 
the laat four years is as under:— 

Rs. 

1922- 23 .. .. .. • .. 1,38,48,667* 

1923- 24 .. .. .. .. 71,26,890* 

1924- 25 .. .. .. .. .. 17,20,195* 

1926-26 .. .. .. .. .. 7,69,198* 

Prom these it will be seen that the decline in the prosperity of the Bombay industry 
since 1922 has directly reduced the revenue of the oountry by more than Rupees 131 
lakhs per year under the head of Income Tax alone. 

In pre-war days income-tax was only 6 pies per rupee, but this has now been increased 
to 1} annas. 

106. Super Tax .—Was not levied in 1914 on Companies or individuals but in 1919 
was levied on a sliding scale for individuals and at the flat rate of one anna per rupee 
on companies and the figures of the super-tax paid by Bombay mills during the last four 
years show the following contributions to Imperial revenue:— 

Rs. 

1922- 23 .. .. •. • - 89,60,506t 

1923- 24 .. .. .. .. .. 46,26,260f 

1924- 26 .. .. .. .. .. 9,94,172t 

1925- 26 .. .. .. .. .. 4,26,297f 

Here again the decline in prosperity of the Bombay mill industry has materially affected 
the Bombay Presidency’s contributions to imperial revenues. The loss of revenue to 
the Imperial Exchequer under the head of super tax has been no less than Rupees 85 
lakhs in 1925-26, as compared with 1922-23. 

To these figures of income-tax and super-tax paid by Bombay Mills must be added 
the large figure of the income-tax paid by the employees and super-tax paid by private 
individual shareholders, whose major source of income is obtained from the dividends 
received from mill shares, before an exact estimate oan be mode of the permanent loss 
which the revenues of the country would sulfer by a continuance of the present 
depression in tho industry. 

Cotton Cess 

107. The revenue which the Government derive from the proceeds of the cotion cess 
are devoted to the improvement of the Indian ootton orop and as such the tax is un¬ 
objectionable, but at the same time it is necessary to point out that it constitutes in the 
aggregate a burden on the industry, which did not exist in pre-war years. Since April 
last the original rate of 4 annas per bale has been reduced to 2 annas. 

The figures below show the realisations from this tax during the last three financial 
years •— 

1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

All India Mills .. .. .. 4,49,445 5,12,645 5,01,528 

Bombay Island Mills .. .. 1,95,872 2,29,059 1,93,943 

Import Duties on Stores and Machinery 

108. It is somewhat difficult to estimate tho contribution which the cotton mill 
industry of India makes to Government revenues in the form of duties upon stores, but an 
approximate estimate was made by this Association in a letter addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1924—the relevant portions of which are reproduced in Appendix 5. 

From this statement it will he seen that the contribution of the mill industry in the form 
of duties on mill stores is in the neighbourhood of Rupees 50 lakhs per annum. In addition. 


* Approximations made by the Income-tax Department. 


t Aotuals. 
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during tlie last five years the industry has contributed the following amounts to Govern* 
ment revenues in the form of duties on cotton textile machinery imports:— 

Value of machinery Duty at 2J per cent, 
imported ad valorem 


Rs. Rs, 

1920-21 .. .. .. 3,67,38,510 9,18,462 

1021-22 .. .. .. 7,64,18,158 19,10,452 

1922- 23 .. .. .. 8,49,00,681 21,22,515 

1923- 24 .. .. .. 6,60,14,868 14,00,370 

1924- 25 .. 2,67,60,961 6,69,022 


The great bulk of this revenue will automatically disappear if measures oannot be 
concerted to restore the industry to prosperity. 

It must be remembered that stores and accessories used by cotton weaving mills were 
until 1918 allowed to be imported free of duty, but the Government of India in that year, 
owing to serious defioits, levied these duties which now range from 2} to 15 per cent. 


Other Contributions to Imperial Revenues 

109. Until December 1925, the industry contributed very substantially to Imperial 
revenues in the form of Excise Duty on cloth. In 1924-26 this duty amounted to 
Rs. 2,10,00,000. Since 1896, the total amount of revenue collected from the industry 
has been more than Rs. 20 erores. 

110. Municipal Taxation .—In regard to Municipal taxation it will be seen that the 
Bombay mills are taxed extremely heavily. 

The figures of the amount paid in the form of General Tax, Halalkhore Tax and Water 
Tax during the last few years shown in Table 25 will give some idea of the value of the 
industry to the City of Bombay and the great increase in taxation which the industry has 
to bear to-day as compared with pre-war years despite the fact that the number of cotton 
mills in the Island has not increased during the last ten years. 

Incidentally it should also bo mentioned that since April 1st, 1925, the oharge for water, 
in spite of vigorous protests, has been increased to 16 annas per 1,000 gallons, a rate 
which is probably higher than in any large industrial centre in the world. 

The chief reason for the great increase in revenue from General Tax and Halalkhore 
Tax is that since 1914, assessments have been increased by 874 per cent, and in addition 
the rate of tax has also been raisod from 9 J per oent. to 11J. These increased demands on 
the industry certainly cannot be justified in the present circumstances. 

111. Town duty on Cotton .—In addition to the ordinary taxes mentioned above, the 
industry has to bear a further special tax of Re. 1 per bale on all the cotton consumed in 
the mills. The payments reoeived from the Bombay mills from this tax, which amount 
to Rs. 10-12 lakhs per annum, is shared by the Development Department and the 
Municipality, and the object of the tax was the provision of cheap and satisfactory housing 
accommodation for the mill-hands. The failure of the housing scheme, in the opinion 
of the Association, makes the continuauoe of this tax unjust, though from the corres¬ 
pondence, Government do not seem disposed to remove this unfair burden on the industry. 

This tax was levied by the Government of Bombay under Sir George Lloyd for the 
express object of providing 50,000 one-room tenements for the mill-hands of Bombay 
to be let to them at a rental not exceeding Rs. 5-8 per month. 

The estimated cost of these rooms was Rs. 1,100 eaoh, but only 16,000 odd rooms at a 
cost of Ra. 2,100 each have been erected and Government now demand rents of Rs. 6-8— 
Rs. 10 per room. Government failed to carry out their undertaking and are unable to 
let the tenements at these rates and their miscalculations have put this heavy additional 
tax on the industry. 

It may be argued that this tax has also to be borne by India's foreign competitors, 
since all cotton exported from the port of Bombay has to pay the tax, but it should at 
the same time be noted that the tax can be and is avoided by them by exporting cotton 
from Karachi and other ports. * 

In addition to the abovementioned municipal taxes it must also be remembered that the 
industry contributes directly and indirectly a large proportion of the ter min al taxes levied 
on goods entering Bombay and oertain.proposals have recently been made for considerably 
augmenting the revenue thus derived which, if approved, would place a still heavier 
burden on the industry. It is hoped that the Government of India will not sanction this 
proposal. 
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112. Freights ,—The scarcity of freight space and the high rates demanded have been 
obstacles in the growth and the development of the export trade of the industry. In 
1885, the Association, by combined action, succeeded in obtaining a reduction in freight 
on pieoe-goods and yarn to China with very marked effects on this export trade, but from 
the nineties, with the advent of the Japanese on the scene of action, with their subsidised 
lines of steamers, the position of the Indian mill industry again became difficult. The 
differential treatment meted out by the Conference lines as regards freight rates on cotton 
from Bombay to Japan and yarirand pieoe-goods to China had occasioned much adverse 
comment, and the whole position was well set out by Mr. (now Sir) N. N. Wadiain a speech 
made by him at the Annual General Meeting of the Association held in March 1911:— 

“ Allusions have been made in the report about the decline of your yarn export trade 
to China markets. I hope your Committee during the year will take an interest in this 
question and enquire into all the reasons of this decline. Our Chairman has to-day 
in his speech mentioned one or two speoial reasons for this decline, but another point 
to be considered in this matter is the question of freight charges on raw cotton taken 
from Bombay to Japan as compared to freight for yarn charged to Hongkong and 
Shanghai by the Conference Liners. I understand during the last month freight to 
Japan for raw cotton has been further reduced by them, standing at present at 8'3 
rupees itet for a ton of 40 oubic feet. Taking 100 bales of cotton measuring on an 
average 28 tons 40 cubic feet, this freight works out to Rs. 2-5-0 per bale of ootton 
to Japan or Rs. 4-10 per candy. Now taking a candy of ootton to produce 677 lbs. 
of yarn this freight works out to Rs. 2-11-9 per bale of yarn of 400 lbs. In working 
this out, I have assumed that the spinning oharges in Bombay and Japan are the same ; 
and therefore the extra the Japanese mills have to pay is freight only on cotton. Adding 
to this Rs. 2-11-9, say, about one rupee per bale for carriage of ootton to the mills 
from the ship and back from the mill to the ship, and adding also the freight of yarn 
from Japan to Shanghai which equals to Rs. J-8 por bale, and deducting a rebate 
equal to Rs. 2-4 per bale given by the Japanese to their shippers of yarn to 
foreign countries under 20s counts, this freight would work out to Rs. 2-15-9 per bale 
of yarn made of cotton taken from Bombay to Japan, spun into yam and shipped baok 
to Shanghai. 

Against this the Bombay shippers have to pay freight for yarn to Hongkong at Rs. 12 
and Shanghai Rs. 16 per ton of 40 cubic feet less Rs. 3 rebate. Taking this rate and 100 
bales of yam to measure 36 tons the net freight for yarn per bale to-Shanghai works 
out to Rs. 2-15-9 and Rs. 3-3-10 to Hongkong against Rs. 2-15-0 for Japanese 
yarn in the Shanghai markot. Bombay mills are at a disadvantage of Rs, 1-6-0 per 
bale or nearly T J anna per pound, and this specially when we consider that Conference 
Liners take our yarn a shorter distance and a cargo of yam pays them better than a 
cargo of cotton due to better stowage, if the ship carries a full cargo of yam only. 
This i3 curious anomaly, as you will see from this comparison. On the other hand the 
Liners complain that carrying yarn freight does not pay them, becauso the yarn 
shipments are so irregular, while they, under the agreement, are bound to provide a 
number of vessels per month, whether they get the full cargo or not. 

Gentlemen, if this is so, they have themselves to blame for it, because the direct 
enoouragement whioh they have given to Japanese spinners by the extremely cheap 
rate of freight in cotton in the past years has enabled the Japanese to work up a trade 
in Shanghai in their yams by this advantage in freight, as I have shown above, espe¬ 
cially sis their own yams in their own market in Japan being proteoted by Tariff rates, 
they are enabled to dump down the surplus production of yarn to Shanghai at a 
cheaper rate, thus reducing the cost of the production of yam for their own markets.” 
The position as described continues to this day. 

113. These difficulties as regards freight space continued to hamper the development 
of the export trade in Indian mill-made goods, and thereby indirectly helped Japan 
whose subsidised steamers took cotton from India and brought yarn and piece-goods to 
India at very low rates. During the war these difficulties made themselves felt with 
special force, and in June 1917 the following cable was despatched by the Association 
to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, but no steps were taken to save India’s 
trade with China from being ruined by Japan :— 

“ Co mmi ttee Bombay Millowners’ Association desire to call attention to very serious 
position that has arisen through shortage of freight spaoe of Indian yarn to China. 
Until recently two sailings of P. &. O. and two of Japanese line monthly have been 
available, but Japanese steamers now taking cotton exclusively for their own use besides 
occupying space in P. & 0. steamers. Moreovor the P. & 0. state owing Government 
requirements they are unable to despatoh more than one steamer monthly and even 
this doubtful. As consequence stooks yam accumulating in India and if immediate 
steps he not taken to afford relief, mills in India must close down involving loss of 
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employment to many thousands mill-hands. Further, Japanese have excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of killing Indian yarn trade in China which has been built up through good and 
bad times by British merchants and this trade once lost can never be regained. 
Respectfully suggest P, & 0. be instructed to take Indian yam to China to exclusion of 
cotton for Japan which might reasonably be compelled to be shipped in Japanese 
bottoms. Considered essential if British Empire trade interests are to be protected 
that at least two British steamers should be made available monthly for Indian 
yam for China markets. Respectfully submit this matter is of greatest urgency and 
importance and deserves full weight of your influence.” 

The reply received was very unsatisfactory and was to the effeot that there was no 
objection on the part of the shipping controller to preference being given to shipments 
of Indian yarns to China by the vessels of the P. & 0. Company, but that in view of the 
seriousness of the tonnage situation, the shipping controller was not hopeful of being able 
to provide additional freight for these shipments. 

Had greater facilities been available in the matter of freight during the war, the export 
trade might jiave been maintained. Japanese millowners, however, took full advantage 
of the shipping facilities granted to them and pushed their goods in different foreign 
markets. 

114. There can be no doubt that difficulties in obtaining freight space and the high 
rates of freight constitute a serious stumbling-block in the development of export trade 
in Indian yarn and pieoe-goods. It is also well known that one of the greatest helps the 
J apanese get is in the way of cheap freight, which enables them to get a foothold in 
foreign markets where without similar facilities it is difficult for Indian mills to 
export their goods. It is unfortunate that this Association has not been able to obtain the 
exact net freight rates from Osaka to different foreign markets, so that it might be 
possible to compare these rates with the freight rates from Bombay. It is also well 
known that rebates, etc., are given to Japanese in a variety of ways, and even if the 
freight rates from Osaka to different centres were known, it would be difficult to make 
out the exact rebates whioh the Japanese get either directly or indirectly. 

In Table 28 we give the freight rates on ootton yarn and piece-goods from Bombay 
to different countries. An indication of the advantage enjoyed by tho Japanese is 
afforded by the freight rates for cotton from Bombay to Osaka as compared with the 
general level of freight rates to other foreign markets. It is obvious from these figures 
that no industry which has to pay such abnormal freight charges for exporting its goods 
to foreign markets can hope to build up a healthy export trade such as India with its 
favourable geographical position might legitimately hope for. It is doubtful if any 
industry of the magnitude and importance of the cotton mill industry of India is handi¬ 
capped in the same short-sighted manner as the Indian industry has been all these years. 
It is the considered opinion of the Association that a substantial reduction is oalled for in 
the freight rates if the export trade in Indian yarn and pieoe-goods is to be developed so 
as to bring prosperity to the industry as well as to the whole country. 

It should be also stated that the railway freight has gone up sinoe the war and the follow¬ 
ing table will indicate the extent of this iuorease since 1914:— 


Articles. 

Station 

Route 

Conditions. 

Rate per Maund 
for 1926 

From 

To 






Rs. a. p. 

Cotton, full-pressed 

Ahmedabad .. 

Bombay (Caraac 

R.R. 

i i i 



Bridge). 



Piece-goods, cotton or 

Bombay (Car- 

Delhi Sadar 

O.R. 

2 9 3 

woollen, in bales, press- 

nac Bridge). 

Cawnpore 

0. It. 

2 5 2 

packed, etc. 


Amritsar, via Kolka- 

O.R. 

2 9 4 B. B. 



pura. 


0 5 6 N.W.R, 





2 14 10 Total. 


Ahmedabad .. 

Bombay 

O.R. 

Ill 





Jot 1914. 

Cotton, full-pressed 

Ahmedabad .. 

Bombay 

O.R. 

0 9 3 



Delhi Sadar 

R. R. 

1 16 7 

Piece-Roods, cotton or 

Bombay 

Cawnpore 

R.R. 

1 14 1 

woollen; in bales, 


Amritsar, via Kolka- 

R. R. 

2 1 11 B.B. 

press-packed, etc. 


pura. 


0 4 6 N.W.R. 





2 0 5 Total. 


Ahmedabad .. 

Bombay .. 

R. R. 

0 u 1 
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Japanese Penetration in Indian Export Marietta 

115. We will here give one or two illustrations to show how Japan with all the facilities 
sho enjoys, is able to make very satisfactory headway with her oxport trado in yarn and 
piece-goods with diflerent countries while India is losing ground. 

We will first take Persia. The following are the figures of import* into Persia of cotton 
yarn from India and from Japan during tho Persian yearsending 21st March 1924 and 21st 
March 1925, from whioh it will be noticed that India lost ground to Japan who only entered 


this market recently :— 


Year ending 21-3-1924 

Year ending 21-3-1025 


Weight in 

Value in 

Weight in 

Value in 


Kr&ns 

Batmans 

Krana 

India 

403,674 

96,79,130 

345,531 

87,49,669 

Japan 

67,930 

19,11,145 

140,678 

40,86,115 

The import* of yarn from Japan were double tho imports of the previous year, while 

Indian import* fell by more than 58,000 Batmans, equivalent to nearly 600,000 lbs. 

116. Again, a study of the sea-borne trade of the Commonwealth of Australia reveals 

the paucity of the trade in yarn and piece-goods between India and Australia, but it is 

noteworthy that Japan has managed to obtain 

a fairly large 

trade in grey goods, cotton 

tweeds and dyed goods as will be seen from the following table 

:— 



EwJBratl 


1922-23 

1923 24 

Article and country of origin 







Value in £ 

Value in £ 

Grey, unbleached 




India 

♦ • 


331 

6 

Japan 


.. 

151,055 

151,372 

White, bleached 




India 


• • 

! 36 

124 

Japan 

•• 

.. 

36,264 

30,123 

Dungaree, dentine, molcrkins and corduroy a 



India 

• ■ 

.. 

95 


Japan 

• • 

.. 

323 

1,632 

Cotton tweeds 




India 


. . 

,, ,, 

.... 

Japan 

•• 

.. 

74,802 

6,193 

Dyed or printed 




India 

« , 

, . 

2,381 

1,010 

Japan 

•• 

.. 

328,623 

206,982 

Cotton, Mercited ( Yam) 




India 

, . 

. . 

215 

* ♦ . . 

Japan 

• • 

.. 

.... 


Colton (Yarns) 




India 

. . 


1,532 

1,606 

Japan 

• • 

. . 

1,488 

9 
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117. A more striking illustration is afforded by Kenya to which market Japan exports 
the largest quantity of unbleached goods. The following figures indicate the value of 
goods imported into Kenya from different countries in 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925:— 


Description and 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1025 









country of 


Peroen- 


Percen- 


Percen- 


Percen- 

shipment . 

Value 

tage 
of class 

Valuo 

tage 
of class 

Value 

tage 

Value 

tage. 


in £. 

In £. 

in £. 

of class 

In £. 

of Class 

Unbleached, 









Orest Britain . . 

14,440 

4 

8,688 

1 

2,276 

1 

6,189 

2 

India and Burma 

89,418 

23 

117,366 

24 

94,121 

20 

01,484 

22 

Arabia 

618 



.. 

a . 




Austria 





465 


124 


China 





1,720 


1,141 


Germany 

606 




479 


331 


Holland 

1,717 


11 


246 


.. 


Italy 

1,418 


1,696 


1,956 




Japan 

Switzerland 

192,018 

1,787 

49 

269,808 

• 

66 

|W> 

298,544 

* •• 

64 

,. 

225,216 

66 

.. 

U. S. A. 

76,821 

20 

_ 2 

68,110 

16 

85,266 

21 


India is situated in a much more favourable geographloal position and has direct 
steamer connection with Mombassa, and yet it will be noticed that Japan has a much 
larger share of the trade with Kenya, owing to the accumulated advantagess he possesses 
to whioh must be added the further advantage due to the change over in the basis of the 
ourrenoy in Kenya. 

118. British Malaya affords another striking illustration of how Japan is stealing a 
march over India in foreign markets. Krom the statistics of 1924, it appears that in 
plain goods the proportion of Indian imports was less than 2 per oent. and in dyed goods 
less than 1 per cent. Japan, who only entered the market reoently has four times as 
much trade in plain, and more than 25 times as much in dyed goods as India. 

119. Altogether Japan exported cotton doth in 1925 to the quantity of 905,339,053 
yards and the value of Yen 274,113,039, an increase of 160,000,000 yards and Yen 
56,000,000 respectively over the previous year. The following tables showing the value of 
cotton goods exported from Japan to different countries in 1922, 1923 and 1924, bear 
ample evidence to the tremendous strides Japan is making in her export trade:— 



Exports 

' Article 

1924 

1923 

1922 

British India 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yarn 

Cotton fabric 

Hosiery .. .. .. ..| 

35,954,637 

47,114,486 

6,730,404 

20,511,884 

36,551,083 

5,069,294 

20,666,783 

33,567,336 

3,849,379 

Straits Settlements 




Cotton fabrics 

Cotton blankets 

Hosiery 

| 

7,069,098 

459,907 

490,877 

6,048,085 
420,755 1 
677,685 

5,892,104 

410,096 
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Article 


Exports 



1924 

1923 

1922 

Hutch Indies 





Yarn 

Cotton fabrics 
Cotton blankets 
Hosiery 



2,533,052 

37,153,420 

139,457 

1,233,130 

1,364,454 

22,534,604 

84,072 

1,081,254 

24,938,051 

897,002 

Philippine Island 





Yarn 

Cotton fabrics 
Cotton blankets 
Hosiery 

Siam 


009,935 ' 
7,190,080 
250,825 
4,454,527 

771,032 

6,398,858 

95,539 

2,701,090 

910,275 

3,462,640 

2,801,366 

Cotton fabrics 
Cotton blankets 

.. 


1,574,976 1 
418,757 

1,432,448 

376,843 

12,302,544 


Alleqed 

OV ER-PBODUCTION 




120, One of the arguments brought forward to explain the present depressed state 
of the industry is that there has been over-production of piece-goods by Indian mills. 
We give below the figures of production from 1907-08, from which it will bo noticed that 
the increase in production has been quite normal and gradual 


Year 


YcarjjOrJBK 



Year 


1907-08 

.. 808-2 

1913-14 

.. 1,164 

2 

1919-20 

.. 1,640 0 

1908-09 

.. 824-2 

1914 15 

.. 1,135 

7 

1920-21 

.. 1,580-7 

1909-10 

.. 963-8 

1915-16 

.. 1,441 

4 

1921-22 

.. 1,731-7 

1910-11 

.. 1,042-6 

1916-1“ 

.. 1,578 

0 

1922-23 

.. 1,726-1 

1911-12 

.. 1,1360 

1917-18 

.. 1,614 

1 

1923-24 

.. 1,701-3 

1912-13 

.. 1,220-3 

1918-19 

.. 1,450 

7 

1924-25 

.. 1,970-3 


(Quantity shown in millions of yards) 

The production appears to have taken a big jump in 1924-26, as compared with the 
figure for 1923-24, but it must be remembered that in 1923-24, there were general strikes 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad and therefore a serious curtailment in production. 

The position with regard to the increase in the production of Indian mills can he easily 
explained. 

In the first place tho expansion has been small compared to the growing needs of a 
vast and steadily growing increasing population. 

In the next placo the expansion may be regarded as less than might be reasonably 
expected when the fact is taken into consideration, that India supplies only half of tho 
local requirements of her population and has a considerable leeway to make up. 

Thirdly, India has every right to try and meet the full requirements of her own home 
market and it is a natural aspiration for her to try and develop her industry until that 
position is attained. 

Fourthly, the expansion of the weaving side of the industry was necessitated in the 
first instance through loss of the China market which oompelled India to instal more 
and more looms in ordor to make up for the loss. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that if India were protected in her home 
markets against unfair competition and placed on terms of equality with competing coun¬ 
tries in foreign markets there would bo no talk of over-production. The situation with 
which the industry is faced to-day would not have arisen, and India would be able 
to ocoupy a position which her vast home market and her favourable geographical posi¬ 
tion would entitle her to expeot. 
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121, If we put out of consideration the production from hand-looms then the imports 
of piece-goods plus the quantity of Indian piece-goods less the total exports of piece- 
goods will represent the quantity actually plaoed on the Indian markets, and the following 
figures indicate that the contention that there has been a production in excess of the 
demands of the Indian Market is fallacious:— 



Yards 


Yards 


Yards 

1907-08 

.. 3,202 -6 

1913-14 

.. 4,173-3 

1919-20 

.. 2,418-7 

1908-09 

.. 2,689-6 

1914-16 

.. 3,452-6 

1920-21 

.. 2,864-8 

1909-10 

.. 3,010-8 

1916-16 

.. 3,405-3 

1921-22 

.. 2,597-1 

1910-11 

.. 3,183-1 

1916-17 

.. 3,128-8 

1922-23 

.. 3,0710 

1911-12 

.. 3,417-0 

1917-18 

.. 2,863-1 

1923-24 

.. 2,942 1 

1912-13 

.. 4,063-0 

1918-19 

.. 2,285-2 

1924-25 

.. 3,635-3 


(In millions of yards.) 

122. Notwithstanding the fact that there is plenty of room for expansion of the 
indigenous industry, looking to the r<squirements of the country, it oannot be denied that 
one of the means of helping the industry is the development of export markets for yam 
and piece-goods, to balance in eq ualities of demand. It is the considered opinion of the 
Association that the Government of India should, like the Government of Japan, in¬ 
augurate a policy of helping the industry in every possible way to develop trade with those 
parts of the globe where cotton is not grown and where there is no cotton textile industry. 
The Japanese mill-ownors are said to be given special banking and freight facilities and 
moreover the Japanese Government send special investigators to different partB of the 
world to ascertain the exact requirements of and the possibility of developing trade with 
these parts. The Government of Jndia will be doing inestimable service to the cotton 
mill industry of the country if they will copy the example of Japan in this respect and 
take every possible measure to enoourage the trade in Indian yam and piece-goods with 
other countries. 

123. There is still a demand for yarn in China, but the difficulties as regards freight 
and exchange coupled with the unfair competition from Japan make it well nigh impossible 
for the Indian mill industry to re-obtain a footing there. Tf adequate assistance from 
Government were forthcoming to remove these handicaps, a great step forward would 
have been taken in restoring the industry to a healthy state. 

Summary of Association's conclusions 

124. In the foregoing pages, we have tried to explain the genesis and history of the 
ootton mill industry, how it has arisen from small beginnings in 1864 to its present pre¬ 
eminent position aB the most important industry in India. We have also endeavoured 
to trace the various vicissitudes through which the industry has passed and the variouB 
difficulties it has had to enoounter in its existence of nearly 70 years in order to give a 
clear idea to the members of your Board as to the factors which have led up to the present 
difficulties of the industry. We have also shown that the position of the cotton textile 
industry in India, especially in Bombay, is not a happy one. We have examined the 
causes of the depression and set them out at some length in the foregoing pages. We 
now summarise these causes. 

1st .—The prosperity of the Bombay mill industry has been seriously affeoted ever since 
the Government of India changed the silver basis of the currency by closing the mints 
in 1893 and tried to work on a gold parity. The closing of the mints in 1893 must be 
taken as the first legislative measure which really seriously affeoted the industry; it 
directly affected our export trade in yam to China and encouraged the Japanese to start 
their own mills in Japan and later on in China itself. Up to that year, as we have pre¬ 
viously stated, the Indian mills were chiefly engaged in spinning yams for the China 
market and the loss of the export market to China necessitated the installation of more 
looms from time to time because the export trade in yams to China became unprofitable. 
This first currenoy legislation was the precursor of further currency management by 
the Government of India in 1919 when the 2 ratio was adopted and efforts were made 
to retain the sterling value of the rupee at that figure. In spite of all Government’s 
efforts in this regard the sterling value of the rupee fell rapidly until it reached 1/01/4 
gold but during the laBt two years Government have succeeded in raising it to 1/6 gold. 
Until four years ago, Japan also having a gold basis, had an exchange parity of 2s. 05-8 d. 
per yen which was equivalent to Rs. 163 per 100 yens at 1/4 exchange. After the earth¬ 
quake of 1922 the Japanese exchange fell from 2s. 06-8 d. to Is. 73-16c?. This reduced 
the yen exchange in terms of rupees to as low as Rs. 108 per 100 yen and during the last 
three years the principal advantage Japan obtained was through this drop in the Rupee- 
Yen exohange which enabled her to jump down large quantities of piece-goods and yarn 
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In the Indian markets in competition with the Indian mills. We have Bhown by tables 
how the yen exchange at any given price of Broach enableB the Japanose, even when 
working single 9hift, to compete up to the point of 145 Rupees per 100 Yen irrespective 
of all other advantages. Therefore we submit that one of the main causes of our present 
difficulties can be put down to the depreciated exchanges of foreign countries especially 
Japan. Italy also owing to her depreciated exchange is at present in position, to put 
increased quantities of piece-goods on the Indian market, and in Egypt, the Levant 
and other markets. 

2nd .—The second difficulty we have to point out is that the competition the Indian 
mills are suffering from is not fair owing to the Japanese mills being allowed to work 
two shifts for 20 hours a day and to employ women and ohildren at night. The Govern¬ 
ment of India on the other hand have practically restricted the mills to 60 hours working 
a week by prohibiting the employment of women and children at night, for as there is 
difficulty of obtaining labour nere, it is practically impossible to work double shift in 
Bombay. 

3rd .—We have also shown that the wages in the Bombay mills have increased to 
a greater extent than the, cost of living and are in Borne instances 2$ times the pre-war 
figure. Labour charges in the Bombay mills constitute the largest item in the cost of 
manufacture, and if this charge be not reduced in conformity with the fall in cost of living 
then the millowners are at a loss to know how to reduce their manufacturing costs further 
having made all other reductions possible. 

4th .—We have also shown that the development of the industry is being retarted by 
excessive taxation. Income-tax which used to be levied at 6 pies in the rupee is now 
charged to companies and individuals over a certain income at the rate of over Ioannas 
in the rupee. There was no super-tax in the pre-war days, but in 1919 this tax was levied 
on a sliding scale on individuals and at a flat rate of one anna on companies. There 
was also no cotton cess until 1923. Import duties on machinery and stores of cotton 
weaving mills were not levied until 1918, but in that year the Government of India owing 
to the serious deficit levied duties which have since risen to 2$ per cent, on machinery 
and 15 per cent, on all stores, like sizing ingredients and other accessories. 

Up to December last, excise duty was levied on the industry and this brought to the 
Government of India an annual revenue of something like 2 crores of rupees. The indus¬ 
try has to|make further contributions to Provincial revenues in the shape of increased stamp 
duties and pays a tax of one rupee per bale as town duty on all cotton brought into Bombay. 
Municipal taxation has been trebled owing to mill assessments having been increased by 
87$ per cent, since 1912, the rate of general tax having been increased from 97/8 per cent, 
to 11$ per cent., halalkhore tax at 3$ per cent, being levied on the highor assessment, 
and an enhancement of the charges for water from 8 annas to 16 annas per 1,000 gallons. 
Although all these items of taxation paid to the different bodies may appear to be small 
the sum total constitutes an appreciable figure in the cost of manufacture of yarn and 
doth. 

125. These, in the opinion of our Association, are the main causes which have led to 
the present depression in the Bombay industry. In the opinion of our Association they 
are of a permanent oharaeter because as long as the Government of India maintain ex¬ 
change at Is. 6 d., and foreign countries employ women labour at night and work double 
shifts of 20 hours a day, and the oxisting labour charges in India cannot be reduoed, 
and taxation is not reduced, the industry is bound to be affected permanently. 

126. We have shown to what extent the present depression is due to the competition 
of foreign countries especially Japan in the Indian markot and in the export market 
which the Indian mills used to enjoy. 

127. We have also endeavoured in the previous pages to show that the industry is of 
paramount importance to India. The industry has made very large contributions to the 
revenues of the country in prosperous years and it employs a very large number of people 
at a rate of wages higher than what is generally prevalent in any other industry in Ipdia. 
The Association therefore maintains that the industry should be protected by Government 
in some way. 

128. The question, therefore, your Board will have to consider is what form and to 
what extent protection should bo given to overcome the four main handicaps from which 
the Indian cotton textile industry is suffering. To overoome the first handicap, i.e., 
the difficulties brought about by the currency ]>olicy, we suggest as in oeri ain other 
oivilized countries where competition exists from foreign countries owing to depreciated 
exchange that a proportionate increased duty be levied on goods from that country equal 
to the depreciation of exchange of that country. On this basis when the Japanese 
exchange fell in India from 153 to 108, if our industry had been protected in 
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proportion by the imposition of a 15 per cent, extra import duty, the present position 
would not have arisen, At present the exchange is 129 instead of 163, the normal exohange 
before the war, and therefore, the protection which ought to be given to the indust.r : 
at the present time should be something like 8 per cent, if we reckon the cost of cotton as 
60 per cent, of the cost of manufacture. 

129. Protection against countries where cotton mitts work double shifts with female and 
child labour .—It is very difficult to ascertain the exact advantage the Japanese mills 
obtain by the employment of women and children at night, which makes double shift 
working possible. It has been stated by competent authorities that the advantage is 
something in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent, owing to reduction in interest charges, 
supervision charges and general working expenses without taking into acoount the gain 
in wages obtained by the employment of females on night work. It can be shown 
from the table given in paragraph 104 that in an Indian mill supervision charges of 3 - 4 
pies, fire insurance charges of 1 • 67 pies, Municipal Taxes of 1 • 67 pies, and half the interest 
oharges amounting to 2-83 pies can be saved by double shift working or in all 9'47 pies 
per pound in a total cost of 97-67 pies per pound, ».e., 10 per cent, approximately or 
6 per cent, in the whole cost of cloth with cotton at its present price. 

130. The Imperial and Provincial Governments as well as the Municipal authorities 
should in the opinion of the Association make every possible effort to reduce taxation to 
the lowest possible limit by cutting down their expenditure. As a first step the duties 
on machinery and mill stores should be abolished. These duties are inconsistent with the 
dictum of the Fiscal Commission that raw materials should ordinarily be admitted free 
of duty as this was an obvious principle of general acceptance in protectionist countries, 
The company super-tax which has been a hindrance to the development of the industry 
and is a conspicuous form of double taxation should also be abolished. The town duty 
of Rupee 1 per bale should also go. The Government of Bombay have not carried out the 
undertaking given by them that they would build 60,000 rooms for the mill-hands of Bombay 
and let them at Rs. 5-8-0 per room. The extravagance of the Bombay Development 
Department in this matter is under investigation, and we do not therefore wish to make 
any further remarks here save to state that the tux is hampering the industry and also 
making the port of Bombay a very dear port in comparison with other ports (see memorial 
from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to the Government in this respect). The 
Government of India in the opinion of the Association might further assist the industry 
to return to prosperity, 

(а) by reducing railway freights on Indian mill-made goods to Calcutta, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Lahore, Amritsar and other piece-goods and yam markets, 

(б) by negotiating with the steamship companies with a view to reduoingthe shipping 
freights from Bombay to Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, Basra, Zanzibar, Mombasa, 
Port Said and the Levant and all other export markets. At present, the Association 
is at the mercy of the shipping lines, and they will not consider any representation by 
us in this behalf. The Government of India might well follow the example of Japan 
in this respect and subsidise their shipping lines to enable them to quote oheap rates 
to the merchants with a view to increasing the export trade, 

(c) by appointing Trade Commissioners, like Japan, in various countries to assist 
the industry in the export trade, 

(d) and lastly by adopting a scientific tariff so that the goods which Indian mills can 
manufacture and supply to India shall not be open to unfair competition from foreign 
competitors. 

131. As we have shown the industry is handicapped to the extent of 8 per cent, on 
account of exchange and an additional 5 per cent, on account of double shift working made 
possible by the employment of female labour at night in regard to our most serious com¬ 
petitor. The industry thus requires in order to plaoe it in an equal position with foreign 
countries in respect of the cost of manufacture additional protection equivalent to 13 
per cent, and further additional protection to enable mills to make the necessary allowances 
for depreciation to plant and machinery. It may be argued that the raising of the import 
duties might raise the price to the buyers. The answer to that argument is that there are 
no less than 337 mills in India to compete against each other and to establish equitable 
priceB. The buyors were'satisfied before foreign competition of a cut throat character 
stimulated by depreciated exchange came in, and the disappearance or the reduction in the 
intensity of this competition by an enhancement of the import duties will not overturn the 
economio laws of supply and demand. This is conclusively proved by the past history 
of our taxation. The raising of the import duties to 11 percent, did not raise the price 
of cloth nor did ft in fact check its consumption, 
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132. It is the considered opinion of tho Association that if the sterling exchange were 
brought down to Is. 4 d. Gold and Japanese Mills were made to work one shift not 
employing women and children at night, then the industry could stand on its own legs 
and would not require protection. It is a curious phenomenon that all the important 
industries of this country, viz., Sugar, Cement, Iron and Steel and Leather suffer much from 
the exchange polioy of tho Government of India and have asked lor protection. In the 
opinion of the Association while the Government of India might be able to save Three 
Crores of Rupees by keeping the exchange at Is. 6d. they are losing far more by having 
the industries of the country in a orippled state and not being able to pay income-tax and 
super-tax, and as long as artificial management of exchange is continuod by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the industries of the country will have to be protected to get over their 
difficulties. 

133. In conclusion we most emphatically state that our industry has been treated 
as a Cinderella. The slogan of the Government of India during the industry’s seventy 
yeara’ existence has been “ when in want of money tax the cotton industry.” Acts and 
measures have been passed and changes in exchange policy have been made without the 
slightest reference or slenderest regard to their bearing on its well being till to-day the 
industry stands in danger of immediate collapse unless needful and speedy succour is 
rendered. The future of the cotton industry rests on the findings of your Board and a 
speedy execution of them by the Government of India. The Association trust that now 
the hour for action has struck neither will fail them. 

I havo the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

T. MALONEY, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX I 
Japanese Factory Act 

(Law No. 46 of 28th March 1911, amended March 1923) 

Art. I. This law shall apply to factories coming under one of the following 
heads:— 

(a) At present employing ten or more operatives. 

(h) When the nature of the industry is a dangerous one, or where there is a fear of 

it being injurious to health, Factories in which the application of this law is unnecessary 

may be exempted by Imperial Ordinance. 

Art. II. (Deleted and replaced by the Industrial Workers’ Minimum Age Law.) 

Art. III. Factory owners shall not be permitted to employ in their workshops for 
more than eleven hours a day lads under sixteen years of age or females. 

The competent Minister may, during a period of fifteen years from the enforcement 
of this law, prolong the working hours mentioned in the preceding paragraph according 
to the kind of work, but this extension must not exceed two hours. 

Where the factories are operate the total working hours shall be calculated by applying 
the provisions of the two preceding clauses. 

Art. IV. Factory owners shall not be permitted to employ between the hours of 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m. youths under sixteen years of age or females. When, however, the 
sanction of the Government authorities has been, obtained operatives may be employed 
to 11 p.m. 

Arts. V & VI.—Deleted. 

Art. VII. Factory owners shall grant at least two holidays each month to youths 
under sixteen and females and shall grant during working hours a recess of at least 
30 minutes when the hours of work exceed six, and of at least one hour when the hours of 
work exoeed ten. 

The recess specified above shall be granted in general exoopt, however, in oases where 
offioial sanction has been obtained. 

When owners grant a recess exceeding one hour in the summer they may after obtain¬ 
ing official sanction extend the working hours by not more than the excess of the recess. 
Suoh extension, however, shall not exoeed one hour. 

Art. VIII; In oases of necessity owing to the occurrence of some natural oalamity, 
or accident, or owing to the fear of some accident, the competent Minister may suspend 
the application of the provisions of Arts. TEC Sc IV and the preceding article with limitations 
as to the nature and district of the industry. 

In cases of urgent necessity due to unavoidable oircumstanoes the factory owners 
may, with the permission of the administrative authorities for a limited period, extend 
the working hours regardless of the provisions of Art. Ill, or employ females over 16 
regardless of tho provisions of Art. IV, or stop the holidays mentioned in the preceding 
article. 

In cases of urgent necessity, factory owners may extend the working hours within a 
limit not exceeding two hours for a period not exceeding seven days per month, notifying 
the administrative authorities beforehand in each case. 

In industries where the press of business depends upon the season, factory owners 
may, during a fixed period, having previously received the sanotiou of the administrative 
authorities, extend the working hours within a limit not exceeding one hour, provided 
that during this period the proportion of 120 days per annum is not exceeded; in these 
oases, during tho period for which sanction has been received, the provisions of tho preced¬ 
ing paragraph do not apply. However, in oase where it is necessary to prevent the loss 
of raw materials of substance whioh might perish or deteriorate quiokly, official sanction 
shall not be necessary within the limits of four oonsecutive days and seven days in all in 
one month. 

Art. IX. factory owners may not employ youths under sixteen years of age or females 
upon the work of cleaning, oiling, inspecting or repairing machinery in motion, or the 
dangerous sections of arrangements for the transmission of motive power or of fixing or 
removing»straps of belts from machinery in motion or arrangements for the transmission 
of motive power; or other dangerous work. 

MO y 420 -4 
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Art. X. Factory owners may not employ youths under sixteen years of age upon 
the work of handling poisons, dangerous ohemicak, substances of an explosive, combustible 
or inflammable nature; or upon work in places where dust and powder are specially 
raised, or where injurious gases are given off, or in other places which are dangerous or 
injurious to health. 

Art XI. The competent Minister shall decide the sphere or work mentioned in the 
two preceding articles. 

The provisions of the preceding article may, by the decision of the competent minister, 
be applied to females over sixteen years of age. 

Art. XII. The competent Minister may make regulations restricting or prohibiting 
the employment, of sick operatives or women before or after child-birth or women who 
are nursing their children. 

Art. XIII. In accordance with what is prescribed by ordinance the administrative 
authorities may, in cases where they considei that a factory or its premises or equipment 
are dangerous, or that there is a fear of their being harmful to health, morals, or the public 
welfare in any other way, order the factory owner to take necessary precautionary or 
remedial measures, and, where they consider it necessary, may suspend the use of the 
whole or a part of such factory. 

In connection with the orders issued to the factory owners in accordance with the 
above paragraph, the officials may issue the necessary orders to the operatives and 
apprentices. 

Art. XIV. The competent officials may pay visits of inspection to the factory or 
accessory buildings or may examine workmen or apprentices suspected of suffering from 
diseases necessitating suspension from labour or apprehended of being contagious. In 
such oases they shall carry a certificate attesting their official qualification for such 
duty. 

Arc. XV. When an operative shall have been injured in the performance of his duty, 
falls ill or dies, the owners shall in accordance with provisions determined by Imperial 
Ordinance afford assistance to the operative himself or his bereaved family or persons who 
were maintained out of his income at the time of his death. 

Art. XVI. Operatives or apprentices, or persons intending to become operatives or 
apprentices, or factory owners or their legal representatives, or factory superintendents, 
may, with regard to the registration of operatives or apprentices, or persons intending 
to become operative or apprentices, apply to the person having ohargo of registration 
duties or his representative for certificates free of charge. 

Art. XVII. The control of the engagement, discharge and recommendation of opera¬ 
tives and matters relating to apprentices, shall be determined by Imperial Ordinance. 

Art. XVIII. Factory owners may appoint factory superintendents having competence 
as regards their factories. 

When a factory owner does not reside within the district for which this law is in force 
he must appoint a factory superintendent. 

The approval of the administrative authorities must be obtained to the appointment 
of factory superintendents. This clause does not, however, apply to cases where the 
superintendent is selected from among the directors of a juridical person, members of a 
company who are carrying on the oompany’s business, members who represent the 
company, managing directors, members of the company who are in charge of the business, 
and others who, by the provisions of laws and ordinances, represent or are managers for 
juridical persons. 

Art. XIX. The factory superintendents mentioned in the preceding article shall 
take the place of factory owners in applying this law or any order issued on the basis cf 
this law. Artiole XV, however, does not fall under this heading. 

In case the factory owners are minors not possessing the same legal capacity in regard 
to business as adults, or persons precluded from holding property, or when in the case of a 
juridical person, there U no faotory superintendent the preceding clause shall equally 
apply to the legal representatives or directors of a juridical person, members of a company 
carrying on the business, members of a company representing the company, managing 
directors, members of a company u ho are in charge of the business and others, who, 
by the provisions of law and ordinances, represent juridical persons. 

Art. XX. If the owners or the person representing them in accordance with the 
preceding article, infringes this law or orders based upon this law or dispositions made in 
accordance therewith, he shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 1,000 yen. 
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Art. XXI. Any person who without just cause refuses to allow, obstructs or evades 
the competent officials’ inspection or who does not answer their questions or gives false 
answers or who obstructs the examinations of the workmen or apprentices shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding 600 yen. 

Art. XXII. A factory owner or a person taking the place of a factory owner under 
Article XIX, sha.ll not be exonerated from punishment lor any breach uf this law, or 
orders issued on the basis of this law or any disposition made in accordance therewith 
by his representative the head of his family, a momber of his family, a person living in 
the same house, an employee, or any other person engaged in the business, on the ground 
that such breach was committed without his instructions. But, as regards a factory 
superintendent, where he has exeroised proper care, this clause does not apply. 

A factory owner, or a person taking the plaoe of a factory owner under Article XIX, 
shall not be exempt from the punishment of this law on the ground that he was not aware 
of the age of the operatives. However, cases where no fault is attributable to the factory 
owner under Article XIX, or the manager, do not fall under this heading. 

Art XXIII. Persons who are dissatisfied with the procedure of the administrative 
authorities under this law may lodge an appeal when their rights have been unlawfully 
injured they may lodge a civil appeal against the authorities. 

Art. XXIV. The competent Minister may apply the provisions of Articles IX, XI, 
XIII, XIV, XVI and XVIII to XXIII to factories which do not fall under Artiole I, 
but whioh employ motive power. 

Art. XXV. This law, and orders issued on the basis thereof, shall, with the exception 
of the provisions and penal clauses relating to factory superintendents, apply to Govern¬ 
ment and publio factories. 

As regards Government factories, the authorities having jurisdiction shall perform the 
duties of the administrative authorities under this law or orders issued on the basis thereof. 

SUFFLHttBHTARY 

The date of the enforcement of this law shall be determined by Imperial Ordinance. 
For three years after the enforcement of this law, the words “ sixteen years ” in the law 
shall be read as “ fifteen years ”. 

In cases where workmen are employed in two or more shifts the provisions of Article 
IV shall not apply for the three years following the enforcement of the law. 

In cases where youths of less than fifteen and females are employed in accordance with 
the preceding paragraph, at least four holidays a month shall be granted and the working 
hours shall be ahanged after every period of not more than ten days. 
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APPENDIX 2 

Labour conditions in Japan—imperative need for reform 

“ One of the main grievances of the cotton mill industry of India is that, although 
Japan accepted the Convention adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
Washington in 1919 regarding hours of work, she has failed to ratify it, and Japanese 
mills are to-day working twenty-two hours a day in two shifts, and women and children 
are employed at night on very low wages. This enables Japanese mills to keep their 
manufacturing costs at a comparatively low level, and in view of this, and othor ciroum- 
stanoes such as depreciated exchange, etc., Japanese competition has come to he looked 
upon as grossly unfair in its nature. It is regrettable that Japan should have lagged 
so considerably behind other industrially advanced countries so far as her treatment 
of labour is concerned. But it is not merely that the labour conditions prevailing in 
Japan give unfair advantage to the cotton mill industry of that oountry incompeting with 
the manufactures of India—and, it may he added, also of Lancashire ; but humanitarian 
considerations also require that the Governments of all oivilizod countries and the 
International Labour Office should bring pressure to bear upon the authorities in Japan 
to make that country toe the line with other civilized countries so far as treatment of 
labour is concerned. 


Methods or Recruitment 

“ In the first place, the Japanese millowners and other employers recruit labour in a 
manner which is devoid of all ethical and moral considerations, as is ovidenced by the 
article on the subjeot in the October issue of the ' International Labour Gazotte ’ from 
the pen of Shunzo Yoshiaaka, Director of Factory Inspection. 

“ It is estimated that nearly 300,000 men each year move about throughout the country 
recruiting work-people for factories, mines, and other public works. The recruiters 
come from the lowest strata of society, and such are the nafarious waysi they pursue in 
inducing women to join factories, etc., that they are dreaded wherever they go. In 
order that wo may not. bo accused of exaggeration or misrepresentation we reproduce the 
words of the Japanese authority named above 

“ ‘ The principal oauses of the difficulty in recruiting women workers can bo laid at the 
door both of the recruiting agent and i.f the factory owner. Excessive hours of work, 
low wages, night work, congestion, restricted freedom—these conditions of the past no 
doubt all have a hampering effect on efforts tv recruit women. In addition to theso 
(if one may cite the exaggerated reports which are sometimes reoeived) the irresponsible 
promises of the recruiting agents, given simply to entice the women to work, the disagreeable 
manner of their persistent attempts to persuade them, their violent and insulting acts, 
and other injustices have had a decidetliy negative influence. Again, the country folk 
see many sudden changes in their friend* and receive bitter dis llusionments ; they hear of 
the risks to life and health in factory work; an innooent oountry girl, who left home full of 
health and vigour soon returns with wrecked health and haggard face, or news comes of 
her utter moral ruin and degradation. It is said that in extreme cases 30 per cent, of the 
newly recruited women workers drop out within a month after they are engaged and 

that a district is * worked out ’ for recruiting purposes within seven years’. 

* It is said that if a man had a daughter, no matter if ho lives in the remotest island village 
he will have five or six recruiting men visiting him every day. They call on him not only 
at home but in the field if he is working there. Somo people have been driven to put 
notices at their doors with the statement 1 NO DAUGHTER FOR FACTORY WORK 

IN THIS HOUSE,’ to keep off the importunate recruiters.‘ There 

is keen competition in securing workers, various methods—sometimes questionable—are 
adopted to bind the workers, until ethical rules are forgotten. ’ 

“ It appears that some time back an Ordinance was introduced nominally with the 
object of controlling the system of reoruitment, but in reality it only legalises this degrading 
system which undoubtedly constitutes a blot on modern civilisation. 

Uncared for Workers 

“ If we now turn to actual labour conditions as prevailing in Japanese factories, etc., 
we again find a very disquieting state of things as will be seen from the following extract 
taken from the Japan Year Book :— 

“ ‘An inquiy made by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce in April 1919 into 
the living and dietary conditions of workmen in 534 spinning, weaving and dyeing 
factories throughout the country has made an interesting disclosure. The bulk of the 
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' workers are females and are accommodated in the factory bearding houses, where they 
are chiefly fed with boiled rice in 43 per cent, of the total number of factories. In the 
other factories the staple food is poorer, the rice supplied being mixed with oheaper 
barley, millet or sweet potatoes in the proportion of from 20 to 50 per cent. In most 
cases subsidiary dishes consist of vegetables, meat or fish being supplied on an average 
only eight times a month. In exceptional cases neither fish nor meat is given throughout 
the year though only two factories wore distinguished in this respect. Boarding is 
charged in 89 factories is free in 196, while in 228 factories workmen are required to pay 
a portion. 

“ * Workshops have generally come to be better equipped from the hygienic point of 
view but the condition of dormitories is as bad as before, except, in some large factories. 
Small faotories have no special accommodation for lodging and the workers aro made to 
live and sleep in a part of the factory building or in attics destitute of sanitary devioes 
such as ventilation, sunshine, etc. For instance the dormitories covering a small area 
of 79-463 tsubo (1 tsubo is equal to 6 sq. ft.) are made to accommodate 84-327 men and 
women, 0-94 tsubo (less than 5} sq. ft.) per operative. Bed rooms are in defianoe of 
hygienic rules. In most cases only -5 to 1 tsubo (3 to 6 sq. ft.) are allotted to one person 
while in some cases two to ten persons are compelled to lie down in a space of 1 tsubo. 
What is much worse, 357 factories are not provided even with a sick room. When a 
worker is taken ill, he or she is confined in the ordinary bed rooms and when the case 
turns out to be serious the patient is sent home or to the hospital under special contract. 
Only in eight factories are there physicians in attendance.’ 

“ It would be superfluous to make any comments on the above-quoted extract, but it 
will be generally agreed that notwithstanding her great industrial advancement, Japan 
has betrayed a most lamentable and callous disregard for the well-being of her faetbry 
workers who, it should be remembered, are mostly women. 

Adults have no Holiday 

“ From the report of the Bombay Millowners* Association it appears that the Association 
was informed by the Government of’India that, although Japan had not ratified the 
Washington Convention regarding hours of work in factories, she had framed an amended 
Faotories Act, but even this Act iavs down no rastrictions regarding hours of employment 
except in the case of children, ff vas mortover laid down in the Act that factories in 
which the application of the Act was unnecessary might be exempted by Imperial 
Ordinance. The general tenour o£ this amended Aot may be judged from the clause 
quoted below aB a specimen. 

“ Article VII. —Factory owners shall grant at least two holidays each month to youths 
under sixteen and females and shall grant during working hours a recess of at loast thirty 
minutes when the hours of work exoeed six, and Of at least one hour when the hours of 
work exceed ten. 

“ The reoeas specified above b e granted in general except, however, in cases where 
official sanction has been obtained . 

“ Thus the factories are closed only for two days in the month, but these holidays are 
meant only for youths under sixteen and females. It would appear that adult males 
have to work without a single day of rest or a single holiday. 

“ At the seventh session of the International Labour Conference, Mr. Suzuki, who 
represented the working classes of Japan, inveighed bitterly against his country’s failure 
to ratify the Washington Convention. He said:— 1 As regards the Washington Honrs’ 
Convention, as a representative of the Workers’ Movement of Japan, I must acknowledge 
with great regret and disappointment- the utter failure of the Japanese Government to 
ratify this Convention. The fault is so self-evident that I will refrain from labouring the 
point.’ 

India and Japan Compared 

“ The London Times in a leading article in its issue of the 2nd December 1925, compared 
the oonduot of India and of Japan in respect of the recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference in the following words :— 

“ *• If Indian labour conditions still fall short of the ideal, it should in fairness be remem¬ 
bered that the Indian Government has set a fine example to many other nations in carrying 
out by legislation the recommendations of the International Labour Conference at 
Washington. In some respects India has indeed outstripped Washington itself. The 
Japanese Government, on the other hand, if it has accepted the recommendations of that 
Conference and has passed numerous laws for the improvement of labour conditions. 
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has by no me»D3 made all of thorn operative. The twent y-two-hour day of two shifts is 
still maintained in Japanese faetories and a large proportion of women are still employed 
on the night shift. When to this is added a buying ami producing organization so 
ellicient (that the great Osaka mills can purchase raw cotton in India, ship it to Japan, make 
it up into piece-goods, ship it back to India anti compete there) (italics m_v own), in spite of 
the 11 per cent, duty, with Bombay textiles, it is not surprising that Japanese 
competition in a large range of grades of cotton goods is being increasingly felt even in 
this country. The situation of the British and Indian textile industry certainly seems to 
call for some fin in of co-operation against this eompetion.' 

The I.vn.HNATioNAL Sweater 

“ It is to be hoped that the International Labour Office will take some e lice tire steps 
to force Japan to carry ont. her international obligations so that on the one hand the 
legitimate grievance of this country, which has faithfully carried out the Washington 
Convention, may be removed, and on the other hand a state of things which flagrantly 
violates principles oi humanity and social well-being may be brought to an end. 

“ In the debate in the ITouse of Commons on tho 9lh July, 1925, Mr. Johnstone 
after referring to the sweated labour conditions prevailing in Japan, very justly said :— 

“ ‘ I think We will have to take steps internationally to deal with these conditions, 
whether they are in Japan, India. London, or anywhere else ; we will require to insist 
upon certain minimum standards of civilisation, or we will require to boycott the products 
of this sweated labour from the civilized markets of the world. If we will stop the trans¬ 
port of sweated goods inside this country, if we will attempt to deal with the home, 
sweater, we must also deal internationally, through the League of Nations, through 
the International Labour Ofliee, or anywhere else you like, with the international 
sweater.' ” 
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APPENDIX .3 
No. 226/28 of 1926 


The Mill owners’ Association 
Bombay, 12th February 1926, 

The Honorary Secretary, 

The Japanese Cotton Shippers’ Association, 

BOMBAY. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 28th January 1926. 
Mv Committee have carefully considered the statements and the views expressed therein 
and in view of the importance of the subject have deemed it fitting to reply to the letter 
paragraph by paragraph. In the enclosure you will find my Association’s answers 'to 
each of the contentions made by you in juxta-position. 

I am also directed to inform you that, unless I hear from you within two days of receipt 
of this letter, my committee will understand that you have no objection to the publica¬ 
tion of the correspondence.—Yours faithfully, 


gv- 

Sic 


(Signed) T. MALONEY, 

Secretary. 


Association’s Reply 


Letter from the Japan Cotton 
Shippers’ Association 

According to the figures published by the 
According to the latest statistics published Government of India, the imports of yarn 
by the Japanese Cotton Merchants’ Union, , vc ^ eBn considerably under-estimated, 
which will be subsequently confirmed Government of India figures show 

by the Custom Authorities here, it is most Importations of nearly 74,000 bales of 
remarkable to see that during the eleven y arn from Japan in the period named, 
months from January to November 1025, Leaving aside this inaccuracy, from your 
the export of cotton yam constituted 12# own figures, the importation cf 32 counts 
per cent, below 30 counts and 87# por cent, and below is not 12# per cent, but nearly 
above 30 counts, as per particulars given 25 per cent, 
below:—■ 

ihe Bombay Millowners’ Association 


14s and below 

16s 

20s 

32s 

42s 

43s 


136# bales. 
200 # „ 
8,660 

10,190# „ 

43,051 
8,578# „ 


Total .. 70,823 

(Bales 400 lbs. each.) 


do not admit that yarn above 30s oounts 
cannot be economically produoed in India. 
The official figures of production show that 
in the last completed financial year, the 
equivalent of no less thau 63,000 bales of 
counts above 30s were produced in Indian 
mills. This yarn is used chiefly in the 
weaving departments of the mills which 
produce it; but if yarn produced under 
sweated labour conditions, and in countries 
with depreciated exchanges are not per- 


As admitting that cotton yarn above to compete unfairly, Indian mills 

30s oannot economically be produced in ® supply the great bulk of the yam of 
India, and its supply is to be obtained from below 40s used by the handloomg 

abroad the major portion of import of °* l^a. It is a natural aspiration of 
Japanese cotton yam does in no way stand BVBr y self-respecting nation, and it is its 
in competition with Bombay mills in the su PPly *4* own requirements 

least, but on the other hand is very much ra jber than to send its raw products 3,000 
helpful to the important handloom industry ml l eB 1° another country and bring back 

• .i . , . , Tnomiraofuron frnnHn funm fins. 


of this oountry, by supplying the cheap and 
good material. As for lower oounts thau 
30s Japanese yam is absolutely impossible 
to compete with local yam j for example, 
the local yam of 20s, 16s and 14s is quoted at yam of lower counts will eventually dis- 
13 annas, 12# annas and 10 annas per lb. appear from the Indian market, my Com- 
against Japanese yam of 14 annas, 13# annas mittee oonsider that it would be a grave 


manufactured goods produced from those 
raw products to compete against its own 
industries. 

As to whether the imports of Japanese 
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and 12$ annas repectively. Hence, I think, mistake to leave this to chance, or the 
the import of these classes will sooner or pleasure of a foreign country. Thev wish 
later disappear entirely from Indian market, them to disappear at once and for all time. 


Your letter quotes certain prices. These 
may represent the rates at which Japanese 
yarns are now being sold, but my Committee 
would point out that during the greater 
part of last year, Japanese yarns practioally 
drove 20s yam produced by Bombay mills 
out of the market. It should also be borne 
in min d that the prices for Japanese yam 
have only been raised to their present level 
because of the recent rise in the value of 
the Yen which has to some extent adversely 
affected the prioes paid for ootton bought 
some months ago, when exchange was in 
the region of 110. 



My Committee would also like to point out 
to you that whilst the industry in Bombay 
suffered heavy losses in 1923, 1924 and 
1925, exactly opposite conditions existed 
in Japan as the underquoted extract from 
the Japan Financial and Kconomic Monthly 
prove— 

“ Aside from the future, the results of 
business of eleven leading spinning 
uompanieB for tho past three half-yoar 
terms have been highly satisfactory. 
Their profits for the first half term of the 
present year were 38,363,000 Yen approx¬ 
imately. Compared with the latter and 
former halves of last year it shows an 
increase of Yen 1,730,000 and Yen 
8,980,000, respectively.” 

Ono hardly need seek further for the reason 
of the lack of prosperity of Bombay and 
J.onoashire mills. 


Aa regards cotton eloth, I regret that 
statistics are not complete to give you tho 
total imports into India, but according to 
the import into Bombay where it is said so 
bitterly to face keen Japanese competition, 
the figures of imports during 1925 are as 
follows:— 


Sheeting .. 

18,648 

Drill 

9,240 

Shirting .. 

.. 26,886 

Fancy 

7,397 

Total 

62,171 


Out of the above, shirting and fancy are 
mostly of finer goods, which do not conflict 
with the interests of local mills, while 90 
per cent, of sheeting and 45 per cent, of 
drill are f ir re exports. Thus the portion 
of Indian consumption will hardly be 6,900 
bales, namely, 11 per cent, of tbs total 
imports. As a matter of fact, Japanese 


My Committee are in a position to supply 
the all-India figures which you say are not 
complete. 

These figures show that 112,000 bales of 
pieoe-goods were imported from Japan in 
the eleven months ending November 1925. 
Although this may not seem a very great 
quantity compared with the total produc¬ 
tions of Indian mills, it must be remem¬ 
bered :— 

(1) That a survey of the last ten years 
shows ever-increasing exports from Japan, 
and my Committee do not wish to await 
the entire destruction of our home and 
foreign trade before taking action. 

(2) That owing to Japan selling small 
quantities at low prices, tho higher produc¬ 
tion costs in Indian mills due to shorter 
hours of work, and high exchange, the 
whole of the Indian textile industry has 
been forced to sell at unremunerative rates 



Lettsb ekom tub Jap an Cotton 
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goods cannot compete with Indian in low 
class cloth such as sheeting and drills 
and only wo can get an outlet for finer goods 
both in yam and cloth. 

Under such circumstances, who tan 
emphatically say that there exists a strong 
competition from Japan menacing Indian 
industry ? Is it a fair play to propose to 
terminate the Japanese Convention of 
1606 and thereby hurting tho friendly good 
relations so closely tied together between 
these two great countries, all these years? 
I doubt if there is any benefit to be obtained 
from the alleged proposal to break the Indo- 
Japanese Convention of 1905 as it will 
simply result in the forced supply of fine 
yarn at higher price? whioh is so detrimental 
to the handloom industry and on the other 
hand tho loss of good regular market for 
raw cotton thereby totally injuring the 
interests of Indian ryots. On the part of 
Bombay mills aiso, I think there will be no 
appreciable benefit therefrom as the less 
prosperity cf agriculturists will certainly 
be reflected on their demand for the country 
made cloth. 

However, if they allude to competition 
in foreign markets where free trade is to be 
observed, as a principle after the Great 
War, there will perhaps be some friction 
conceivable against their interest, but 
unquestionably it is beyond the sphere of 
the Indo-Japanese Convention whatsoever. 
Really, the termination of this said Con¬ 
vention has nothing to do with India, but 
to spoil her own interests in future. 

By the way, I think, it would be appro¬ 
priate to give some elucidation in response 
to the alleged unfair Japanese competition 
for which your Chairman has frequently 
cited the so-called three items, namely :— 

(1) Depreciated Currency. 

Recently with the favourable trend of 
trade conditions, Japanese exchango has 
conspicuously appreciated in value, and at 
present quoting Rs. 122 per Y. 100-—which 
is about Rs. 15 in advanoe from the bottom 
and it is now only Rs. 10 to get back to par 
value, which is Rs. 132 instead of Rs. 153 
as given publicity by him. Anyhow, tho 
wild fluctuation is causing her trade a 
considerable loss as clearly shown in the 
fact that Japanese mills have been very 
severely hit by the recent sharp advance in 
exchange on account of their heavy 
purchases of American and Indian ootton 
as they have to buy cotton in stock a few 
months ahead before their sales of cotton 
goods. In the present case, depreciated 
currency cannot be said to be of any ad¬ 
vantage to her. Really, in order to cultivate 
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(3) That Japan's unfair competition has 
paralysed our export trade to the Persian 
Golf and East. Africa. 

As to the statement that 90 per cent, 
of the sheetings and 45 per cent, of the 
drills sent to Bombay are re-exported, the 
figures are entirely incorrect unless you 
are in a position to prove that the Govern¬ 
ment of India statistics are inaccurate. 

The official returns show that from 
January to November 1925, the equivalent 
of 21,500 bales of piece-goods were re¬ 
exported from all India including the 
re-exports of English and all other piece- 
goods. 

From your statement we are asked to infer 
that hardly a bale of any other country’* 
piece-goods are re-exported from any part 
in India and that the whole of India’s re¬ 
export trade in piece-goods is confined to 
re-exports of Japanese grey sheetings and 
drills from Bombay. 

The other eleemosynary remarks in this 
paragraph bear their own refutation, but 
my Committee would like to point out that 
it has for many years been considered an 
axiom in civilized countries that labcur 
shall not be sweated but shall be perma¬ 
nently benefited. 

Under a policy of Free Trade or of 
Protection, to have the sweated goodR 
driving out goods made under proper and 
safeguarded labour conditions cannot be 
tolerated. 


You point out that Japanese mills are 
at no advantage owing to the depreciated 
valuo of the Yen at the present time and 
this may be, to some extent, oorreot 
because a large weight of ootton was 
purchased at 110 aud exchange ha* since 
risen to 122. This advantage is, however. 
Only temporary and if the Yen remains at 
its present level, it is certain, labour con¬ 
ditions remaining the same, that Japanese 
mills will be able to undersell Indian mill*. 
It also should not be forgotten that through¬ 
out 1925, Japanese mills had the great 
advantage of a constantly depreciating 
exchange. 

The contention that the normal exchange 
rate is Rs. 132 per Yen 100, is most mislead¬ 
ing. In arriving at this figure of parity 
only the sterling value of the Yen has been 
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Lettke from tee Japan Cotton 
Shippers* Association. — contd. 


the healthy growth of the trade, Japan is 
constantly aiming and striving to stabilise 
Yen value at the earliest possible time. 


(2) Indirect Subsidies. 

I need not speak anything further as the 
question has been fully dealt with by the 
representatives of the Japanese Cotton 
Spinners’ Association in their evidence of 
January 1922 placed before the Indian 
fiscal Commission and I repeat with 
emphasis that there is no subsidy from tho 
Government directly or indirectly. 


(2) Sweated Labour. 

Owing to meagre information at my 
disposal, I am not in a position to discuss 
the matter exactly to satisfy you, but as 
far as I am aware, Japan had raised no 
objection to follow the spirit and the 
principle laid down by the Washington 
for Geneva Conference. It is only to be 
noted that in consideration of her special 
circumstances, she seems to be allowed 
some period of grace to enable her to 
prepare the necessary arrangements, and 
I have every reason to believe that all 


considered and apparently no consideration 
has been given to the fact that sterling has 
depreciated in value in terms of the rupee. 
The rupee now has a value of Is. 6 d. against 
a pre-war par value of Is. 4d. sterling. The 
pre-war par value of the Yen was 2s. fd., it 
depreciated to Is.7 d. and now stands at 

l/10d. If both exchanges are taken into 
consideration, as they certainly should be, 
when estimating the depreciation of the 
Yen in terms of the rupee, it will be found 
that the normal exchange is 166 and not 
132 as estimated by you. 

In lightly dismissing this subject you 
apparently forget that on all goods exported 
the Consumption Tax on piece-goods is 
remitted. This is equal to an export 
bounty of 10 per cent. 

Nor do you make any mention of the 
recent law where by export combinations 
are exempted from income-tax and business 
tax. 

Again, my Committee would remind 
you of tho Government subsidies given 
to the Japanese steamship lines, ostensibly 
for carrying mails, but which enable them to 
charge ridiculously low freights for the 
carriago of cotton from India to Japan 
and for yarn and cloth from Japan to 
Tndpav 

As your information seems to be meagre 
regarding the sweated labour conditions 
in your own country, my Committee 
would refer you to the Japan Year Book of 
1924. Earthquake Edition, Chapter 13 
(which my Committee believe has now 
been withdrawn) for further information. 
After perusal you will be more enlightened 
as to the labour conditions in Japan. 

Secondly, my Committee would draw 
your attention to the statement of 
Mr. Mayeda, the Japanese Government 
representative at tho last Internationa) 
Labour Conference;— 


signatory powers have willingly agreed to 
such a postponement. The chief point 
under this subject seems to be the night 
work of women which is only used for 
spinning and I do not think there will be 
such a great difference arising therefrom 
on cost calculation as to provoke the 
present agitation against her. Nevertheless 
the female night work in Japan will be 
entirely stopped from the 31st August 
1931, loyally adhering to the Conference 
decision. Therefore she cannot be cqn- 
demned as a violator in such strong sense, 
as alleged here, while, I would like to 
ascertain how the working time is observed 
in the Indian Native States and what 
labour conditions exist there 7 


“ The proposed amendment of the 
Japanese Faotory Act provides that 
after three years from its enforcement 
night work for women and young persons 
will be prohibited. This three years’ 
preparation may be justified by the 
necessity of extending equipment and 
general facilities to cope with the 
diminution of output consequent on 
the abolition of night shifts.” 

It will be noticed that tbe three years 
he mentions as the period of grace after 
which the night work of women and 
young persons will be abolished, has been 
extended, under the beneficent auspices 
of tho Japan Spinners’ Association until 
the 31st August 1931. 

There is no reason to suppose, judging 
from past experience that such harmonio 
progression will even stop at 1931. 
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Simultaneously, I would have to impress 
upon you that the decision of the Japanese 
Government to postpone the increase of 
import duty on pig-iron is a plain proof to 
show her sincere wish to maintain the 
smooth and amicable connection so long 
fostered by us. I cannot too much 
emphasiee that the independence of the 
iron industry is so essential for her 
national defence, and the concession is 
certainly unbearable sacrifice on her part, 
as there is every prospect of increasing 
production of pig-iron in her adjacent 
rogion. 

After all, in my gathering the criticism 
prevailing here, is mostly superfluous, 
and it is my deepest anxiety that the 
campaign of this sort misleading the 
publio would very badly reflect on the 
cordial relations existing between these 
two countries, only leaving the evil and 
unpleasant feeling behind, which will 
have no gain to either of them whatsoever. 

In this respect I have most sincerely to 
reqnest your careful consideration for the 
sake of the future welfare of both the 
nations. 


Even if it does, it means that Japan is 
asking for twelve years grace to put into 
force legislation which India put into 
operation in two years. 

In the opinion of my Committee, 
it is obvious that Japan is using 
the unfair advantages which she now 
enjoys owing to non-ratification of 
the Washington Convention, to build 
up her textile industry at the expense of 
other countries, and does not intend to 
alter the labour conditions until she has 
sufficient spindles and looms to retain the 
markets she has unfairly filched from her 
competitors. 

My Committee are equally at one with 
you in the desire that no misleading state¬ 
ments should be made. They are, however, 
equally desirous that no facts should be. 
suppressed. As regards pig-iron, no 
country, except at its own expense, can 
afford to levy duties on raw products of 
which it has insufficient supplies. You 
might as well talk of levying a duty on 
raw cotton entering Japan, and my Com¬ 
mittee think that such a threat will leave 
both the Indian and Washington Govern¬ 
ments unperturbed. 

The Government of India will eventually 
decide this case upon its merits, but 
my Committee wish to impress upon 
you that legislation conforming to the 
Washington Conventions has been enforced 
in India since 1922, and when this legislation 
was passed the Government of India 
necessarily took upon itself the onus of 
seeing that the indigenous industries of 
this country should be protected against 
unfair competition from countries which 
do not conform to the same high stands 
in labour legislation. 


Having replied to all your contentions my Committee would like to draw your attention 
to the methods of your countrymen in regard to the shipment of cotton from India to 
Shanghai. A shipper or a manufacturer of cotton in Shanghai is compelled to join the 
Indian Cotton Transport Association which is, to all intents and purposes, a subsidiary 
section of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, if he wishes to ship goods to Shanghai 
at the lowest rates. A further remarkable feature of this arrangement is, that in spite 
of protests from British shippers, this so-called Indian Cotton Transport Association has 
laid it down that the Ajent of the Japan Cotton Spinners'Association in Bombay shall 
allocate the freight space allowed to British and Indian exporters even in the British ships 
of the Conference Lines, In the interests of future harmonious relations, which you state 
Japan is so anxious to foster, allocation of freight space for cotton exports from Indian 
ports to the International port of Shanghai should be made either by an impartial authority 
appointed by the Government of India, or alternatively, all shippers should be allowed 
freedom to make their own arrangements. 


Lastly, my Committee would draw yrur attention to the methods adopted for protecting 
Japanese industries against competition from other nations. 

Article V of the Japanese Tariff Law states :— 

“ When important industries in Japan are threatened by the importation of 
unreasonably cheap articles, or the sale of imported articles at unreasonably low prices, 
the Government may, under the regulations provided by Imperial Ordinance, specify 



such articles, after submitting the matter to investigation by the Anti-dumping Com¬ 
mittee, and impose upon them during a certain fixed poriod of time, duties not exceeding 
in amount their proper prices in addition to the duties provided in the annexed tariff.” 
My Committee, under existing circumstances, commend to the scrutiny of the 
Government of India this and the many other methods adopted by Japan to foster 
Japanese industries, and in particular the export trade in manufactured goods. 

T. MALONEY, 

Secretary. 

THE JAPANESE COTTON SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF BOMBAY, 

C/o Messes. JAPAN COTTON TRADING Co., Ltd. 

Menkwa Building, Outram Road, 
Fort, Bombay, 

20th February 1026. 

The SECRETARY, 

The Mill owners’ Association, Bombay. 


Dear Sir, 

In continuation of my letter of 13th instant I am directed to transmit the attached 
statements to you as reply, which has been carefully considered in view of its importance. 
As regards the publication, T would like to mention that all the correspondence, including 
my first letter, should be given publicity by the press. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed). 


To begin with I am afraid f cannot accept the accuracy of your figures. I also re-afflmi 
that exports from Japan of 30s. and under barely constitute 12} per cent. Due note is 
to be taken that ours are export figures from Japan during the eleven months from 
January to November 1925, while you showed the figures of imports during the same 
period here. Hence, naturally they do not coincide. 

It is very ploasing to know that the. Bombay Miilowners’ Association think that yarn 
above 30s. can bo economically produced in India; but unless the proposition can be 
proved with facts and figures, the mere assertion of it is ineffective. Examining the 
statistics, one will see that Japanese yarns have begun to bo impiorted more freely only 
during the last eight or ten years. Prior to that the bulk of trade went to Lancashire. 
In reoent years, Indian productionof 30s. and above has somewhat increased (although 
it is still 9 per cent, of the total,—a fact which vitiates by itself your argument); so have 
Japanese imports; but both have gained at the expense of Lancashire and as India 
oannot possibly increase her production to any considerable extent in tlie near future 
Japanese imports should all the more be welcomo as the hand-loom industry is hereby 
enabled to get its requirements at a cheaper rate than from Lancashire. Moreover 
as you admit the whole of the Indian yarn production of 30 b. is consumed in the weaving 
departments of tho mills, none could be spared for the hand-loom industry and as the 
best impartial critics are unanimous that India cannot increase her production, cfleotively 
within a short time, one cannot say too much of the necessity of the supply of such kind 
of yarn for the ha.nd-loom industry either from the East or the West, whichever is cheaper 
and better. 

Your remarks regarding ‘ Sweated Labour ’ arc so rooted in preconceived prejudice 
and you are so obsessed with your own pot theories about it that 1 refused to be ‘ Sweated ’ 
into any attempt to remove the thick mist of bias that befogs your vision. Your critioism 
on exchange must also be deemed puerile inasmuch as you ought to be convinced by this 
time that Japan is in no way responsible for her depreciated exchange. The earthquake 
did that and if Japan derived any advantage from it—which I have demonstrated as 
being open to grave doubt—it is altogether adventitious. Your ought also to know that 
the Yen is recovering very rapidly. Your reference to the ‘ natural aspirations of every 
self-respecting nation ’ evokes my warm admiration, but what I fail to understand is 
why this commendable aspiration should be sullied and rendered futile by discriminating 
against Japan only, leaving the door open to other countries. I cannot see much self- 
respect in such an unfair attitude. 

In the following paragraph you only dogmatise because you fail to convince. More¬ 
over, the latter portion of your remarks boar their own refutation. 

In the next paragraph you go on to say that whereas the Bombay mills made heavy 
losses in 1923, 1924, and 1925 eleven leading Spinning Companies in Japan have made 
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good -profits. We wish the comparison had been more straightforward and less 
misleading. If it is to carry conviction the basis of comparison must be the same. Why 
should the results of the best eleven Spinning Companies be singled out for comparison 
not with the eleven best mills of India, nor even of Bombay, but with all and sundry 
worst-managed mills of Bombay City alone. Is that fair ? Why not compare the result 
with the Shnlapur Mills, the Vishnu and Laxmi Mills, the Indore Malwa and the Central 
India Mills and a dozen others which have all along been paying-very handsome 
dividends. Most of the up-country Mills (Ahmedabad, Madras, Cawnpore, Nagpur, 
Sholapnr, Indore and others) are doing quite well, perhaps more than well even in these 
bad days. Bombay alone g-umbles. Moreover, let it not be forgotten that the prosperity 
of the eleven best spinning mills in Japan does not reflect general prosperity. There 
are many third class mills which are losing very heavily to-day, and some of them are 
being forced into liquidation, while amongst the second class mills a good many of them 
are making very modest profits only. In this connection, I may justly point out that 
the Japanese Mill Industry has long since tided over the special difficulties created by the 
post-war conditions, having made the necessary adjustments to restore the industry 
to a healthy condition. The Indian industry, however, has not yet passed that stage 
and honce its present difficulties. 6 

Regarding cotton cloth, I regret, I cannot accept your figures as final, lor the present. 
Moreover, your first argument is entirely hopeless. Mere catch words and fine phrases 
serve no purpose except to mislead public opinion. Japan may be said to have entered 
the Indian Market seriously enough since the last eight years only. It is natural, therefore, 

' that her trade during these few years should have gradually increased; but the all- 
important fact to remember and digest is that the increase has not been at the expense 
of India but of Lancashire. Lancashire imports have fallen off by more than 40 per cent, 
daring the last 15 years whereas Indian production has almost doubled. It is also 
significant to note that Japan has acquired only a very small fraction of the trade that 
Lancashire has lost. Hence the net result is that foreign imports had declined very 
considerably while Indian production has made tremendous headway. And when it 
is further remembered that Japanese imports constitute only 5 per cent, of the total 
quantity of cloth available for consumption in India and also that they are of a class 
which compete with Lancashire goods, it becomes apparent that all the talk about the 
“ Entire destruction of our Homo Trade ” is a piece of calculated exaggeration. 

As regards India’s ‘foreign trade’ the question does not arise as the matter lies outside 
the scope ofthe Indo-Japanese Convention. Your second argument is much too preposter¬ 
ous to merit serious criticism- We might, however, just point out that while Japan 
imports only three or four varieties of goods, Indian mills produce more than a hundred 
varieties and, the competition, if any at all, is confined to the one or two varieties forming 
less than one-third of the total imports less than 2 per cent, of India’s total cloth 
consumption). To argue therefore that on account of Japan’s low prices (for one or two 
varieties which form less than 2 per cent, of the total consumption) “ the whole of the 
Indian Textile Industry has been forced to sell at unremunerative rates ” is to insult the 
intelligence of the public. Your third argument is quite beBide the point. Whether 
Japan's competition is fair or unfair, the question of Indo-Japanese competition iri the 
neutral export marketsfalls outside the sphere of the Indo-Japanese Convention. Regard¬ 
ing my statement on re-export I must at once confess that the figure 90 per cent, is 
erroneous. It is a typist’s error and should be read as 60 per cent. Accordingly the 
portion of Indian consumption will be 40,000 bales, i.e., 74 per cent, of the total Bombay 
imports; and shirtings and fancy goods constitute nearly three-fourth of it. 

As regards your high sounding platitude about its being “ an axiom in civilised countries 
that labour shall not be sweated but shall be permanently benefitted,” as I have said 
before it is a matter of opinion as to what constitutes “ sweated labour”. I will only 
add with all the emphasis at my command that far from Japanese labour being ‘ sweated ’ 
its condition is immeasurably superior to that of the Indian labour. The treatment of 
labour especially by the famous Kanegafuchi group of mills leaves nothing to be desired 
and is worthy of imitation by the rest of the world. And it is a significant faot that this 
group which spends most on labour-welfare pays the most handsome dividends also. 

I am convinced that if you would only visit Japan and see things for yourselves, instead 
of relying on wild and mischievous reports, you would return satisfied and would change 
your views. 

Your handling of the ‘ depreciated exchange ’ question leaves much to be desired and 
certainly I fail to follow your specious reasonings. The Sterling exchange for all practical 
purposes must be taken on the basis of $ and calculations must therefore be made accord¬ 
ingly. I might only add that there is no fear, as you seem to think, of the Yen sticking 
at 122 to disturb your equanimity. It is already 126 and is making constant progress 
towards recovery to par value. 
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“ Indirect Subsidies” is another of those misapprehensions entertained by you which 
have no foundation whatsoever. 1 can quite understand that through constant repetition 
of it, the idea so grown upon you that you have almost come to believe on it, but that 
does not help to prove your case. I am amazed at your description of the remission of 
10 per cent, consumption tax on exports as so much export bounty. Does not the same 
practice obtain in your own country too 1 I am glad to inform you that 10 pbr cent, 
consumption tax will bo most probably abolished from the next year, as suggested by our 
Government, just as the Excise Duty is suspended here, and so there will be no cause 
for you to make such misleading statements in the future. Your suggestion also that 
export combinations are exempted from Income Tax and Business Tax was entirely 
misleading, for you might take it for the various trade guilds that do not doal in any 
business, and exporting houses derive no relief whatsoever. 

As to “ Sweated Labour ”, I have already given you my views, but the subject will be 
dealt with later more fully. Your suggestion that past experience of Japan is not satis¬ 
factory enough to convince you of its acting up to its promise to return to single shift 
from September 1931 is not only highly provocative but wantonly insulting. The under¬ 
taking was to return to Single shift three years after the enforcement of the Factory Act, 
but no date was promised as to the introduction of Factory Act Legislation. Hence 
there is no violation of any pledge to justify your unfair remarks. We quite agree with 
you that it will be the Government of India and not the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
that will be eventually called upon to decide this question on its merits, and I have 
ample confidence that the Government of India will not be misled by you; one-sided 
criticism. 

In this connection, Mr. Ley has already replied to the question put by Sir Dinshaw 
E. Wacha in the Counoil of State, aa per the abstract of the Tirms of India as follows :— 

LABOUR HOUKS IN JAPAN 

NO CoMI’tAINT POSSIBI.X 

Delhi, February 10th, 1926. 

“ In the Council of State to-day Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha asked; Has the 
Japanese Government failed hitherto to give legislative offoct to certain resolutions of 
the Geneva Labour Conference passed some time since regarding shorter hours of 
labour, the non-employment of children and women at night and other kindled 
matters ? If so, do Government propose drawing the attention of the coming Labour 
Conference to this failure 1 

The Honourable Mr. A. H. Ley replied : The Honourable Member is presumably 
referring to the draft conventions adopted at the first session of the International 
Labour Conference, held at Washington in 1919, relating to hours of work at night, 
work for wximen and night work for young persons. As considerable misapprehension 
appoars to exist on tho subject of those Conventions and the obligations involved 
in them, I am glad to have this opportunity of explaining the position. No 
oountry is obliged to enforce any draft convention adopted by an International 
Labour Conference unless and until it has ratified that convention and the question 
whether a convention shall or shall not be ratified is a matter for the authorities 
within tho country to decide. Should the competent authority decide that the 
convention shall not be ratified no legal obligations rest on that country to secure 
the enforcement of the convention. If a member fails to secure the effective 
observance of any Convention, which it has ratified, aDy other member ratifying 
that convention is entitled to file a complaint with the International Labour Office 
under Article 411 of tho Treaty of Versailles. As however, Japan has not ratified 
any of the conventions, to whioh I have referred, no question of such a complaint can 
arise. ”—(Associated Press). 

Your reference to the formation of the Indian Cotton Transport Association in 
Shanghai and the remarks in connection therewith display some ignorance. The 
Association is formed with a view to protect the interests of the Importers of Cotton 
in Shanghai, and as those interests represent the welfare of the Chinese Cotton 
Mill Industry, we in Japan rather stand to suffer from the activities of this body 
instead of gaining anything as you seem to suggest. The Association has been 
formed by the unanimous wish of all importers and Mills in Shanghai, regardless of 
any nationality, and as a matter of fact, English and Indian merchants have all 
willingly supported the scheme, as for the attaohed statement of the Indian Cotton 
Importers’ Association of Shanghai, a perusal of it will Batisfy you that this 
Association is not a subsidiary body under the controlling influence of the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association. Nevertheless, if you have any grievance as to 
allocation of freight in India for cotton shipments to Shanghai you would do well 
to ventilate it to the Shanghai Head Quarters, 
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The Millownirs’ Association, 
Bombay, 4th March 1926. 


The Honorary Secretary, 

The Japan Cotton Shippers’ Association, BOMBAY. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your etter dated the 20th 
February 1926. 

As desired by you I am sending your letter to the Press, 

We have no desire to imitate the tone of your reply and except in regard to the one 
point of profits made by Japanese Mills in 1925, my Committee have nothing further 
to add to the categorical answers already given to each of the contentions made in 
your original letter. My Committee are content to leave it to the Indian public to 
form its own conclusions as to the accuracy of the statements and statistics made 
in their last letter, every one of which was based on unimpeachable information from 
official or other authoritative sources, either Japanese or Indian. 

In regard to your contention that the Bombay Millowners’ statement regarding 
profits was misleading, since the information related only to eleven spinning 
companies, my Committee wish to point out for the information of your Association 
that the eloven Japanese companies referred to in my letter represent 40,74,249 spindles 
and 41,812 looms. As the total number of spindles and looms in Japan are 61,10,000 
and 64,000 respectively it will be seen that these eleven combinations of which the 
profits were given, represent 79} per cent, of the total spindles and 66 per cent, of 
the total looms. The public may judge whether it is only an insignificant proportion 
of Japanese Mills which made huge profits in 1823, 1924 and 1925, as you state. 

My Committee await with considerable interest the fuller statement you have 
promised regarding hours of labour and employment of women at night. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) T. MALONEY, 

Secretary. 


A 



APPENDIX 4 

Cotton Mill Labour in Japan 


The Agent of "the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association at Bombay writes to os as 
follows:— 

A representative of a cotton mill in Japan, a friend of mine, who recently visited India 
to study the conditions of Indian Labour, writes me from Japan, as follows, regarding 
the labour conditions in cotton mills in Japan. 

Tn reply to the charge of “ Sweated labour ” of females, he declares that, in his frank 
opinion, Japanese labour was not sweated in any sense of the word and ho desires to make 
a fervent appeal to Indian millownors to visit Japan and satisfy themselves personally 
as to the labour conditions obtaining there, instead of drawing their information frdm 
mischievous sources. 

The following details are about first and second class mills which employ more than 60 
per cent, of the total female labour in Japanese mills, and while admitting that small 
differences, here and there, in the treatment of labour, may be found in individual mills, 
he pledges his word that his information on the whole is broadly true; and casually 
mentions the following ten mills, employing 83,569 female-hands, as representing the 
better class of mills who are very particular about the welfare of their workers. They 
are :— 


Kanegafuchi Mills employing . . 
Dai Nippon Mills 
Toyo Mills 
Wujigas Mills 
Nisshin Mills 
Kurashiki Mills 
Naigai Mills 
Wakayama Mills 
Wukushima Mills 
Godoh Mills 



Total . 


14,428 females. 
20,092 
17,032 
1,725 
7,306 
4,761 
017 
2,733 
5,235 
9,341 


83,669 females 


It may be added here that the total number of female-workers in Japanese mills is 
138,277. 

A General Description of the Condition and Treatment or Female 
Labour in Japan 


1. Age. —15 to 20 years. 3¥qflp| 3jJ|*i 

2. Average Number of Years for which they work is about three years (running), t.e, 
generally until the age of matrimony is attained. After marriage, the bulk of the female 
workers give up factory work. 

3- Education —All mill-hands have to undergo a course of compulsory education for 
six years. Labourers with even Middle and High School education are not rare. 

4. Working Hours. —The nett working hours in single shilt are ten and an additional 
hour reserved for rest. It is only the spinning departments of mills that work double 
shift, the weaving departments working only one shift, i.e, in day-time. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the labour employed in double shifts is separate in each Bhift. The 
standard daily routine in dormitories, family quarters and factories is as follows:— 


Hay Labourers .—Breakfast 

Work begins 
Rest for J hour 
TifiSn 

Rest for i hour 

Rest for £ hour 

Day work oloaes 

Bath 

Dinner 

Bed 

Night Workers —Dinner 

Night Shift begins .. 
Rest £ hour 
Meals 

Rest for £ hour ., 


.. 6-30 a.m. 

.. 7-00 a.m. 

.. 9-00 a.m. to 9-15 a.m. 

.. Noon. 

.. Noon to 12-30 p.m. 
3-00 to 3-16 p.m. 

6-00 p.m. 

6-15 p.m. 

6-30 p.m. 

9-00 p.m. 

.. 6-30 p.m. 

.. 7-00 p.m, 

.. 9-00 p.m. to9-15 p.m. 

.. Mid-night. 

.. Mid-night to 12-30 a.m. 
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Beat forj hour 3-00 to 3-16 a. m. 

Night Shift ends .. .. .. 6-00 a. m. 

Bath .. .. .. .. 6-30 a.ra. 

Breakfast .. ., 7-00 a.m. 

Rest and bed .. . . .. 7-30 to 6-30 p.m. 

5. Holidays. —The holidays observed in Japanese mills are aE Sundays, and three 
National holidays and five looal festival holidays per annum. 

• 6. Wages, Allowances, Bonus and Compensation. 

(a) Daily wages—Yl-20 (lemale). 

( b) Board allowance—Y0-2S. 

(c) Summer wages—Four days' extra salary is given during summer over and above 
the ordinary monthly salary. 

( d ) Absenteeism arising from illness or accident is allowed for on full pay. 

( e ) Bonus is distributed twice a year, each bonus being equal to one month’s salary. 

If) Retiring Allowance.—On the expiration of the term of servioe (generally two or 

three years) more than one month's salary is given as Retiring Bonus. 

(g) In the event of any accident to an operative, reasonable compensation is enforced 
by legislation. Moreover, the mill staff and labourers have their own “ mutual Aid 
Funds ” which are utilised for giving relief to any member afflicted with domestio 
misfortune or catastrophe. 

7. The Dormitory System. 

(а) Unmarried labourers are housed in dormitories which are well ventilated and 
have proper sanitary and hygienic arrangements. Family men are provided separate 
private quarters whiv,h are also in the mill compound. The individual mill-hand pays 
less than half the actual boarding oharges incurred by the mills, t.e., he pays 12 sens 
against the actual expenses of 40 sens, thus receiving a benefit of 28 sens or nearly 
5J annas per day. 

(б) The dormitories are effectively supervised, each block being under the ohargo of 
a dormitory-keeper and each room under the supervision of a senior hand. The 
strict disciplire enforced by these “ Agents des moeurs ” serves to maintain complete 
morality among the male and female-workers. 

8. Provision for Medical Aid, Gymnastics and Recreation for the labourers is also 
receiving the constant care and attention of the employers as they consider the health, 
comfort and happiness of the operatives essential to officient production. 

(а) Every mill has its own hospital and provides 50 to 60 beds, with 7 or 8 doctors, 

and a dozen nurses. Jdfjvi mU/JL 

Medical help and treatment are, of course, gratis, and an average of 15 patients per 
mill of a complement of 3,000 hands take advantage daily. 

(б) Sanatariums for convalescents are provided at sea-side resorts and in the vicinity 
of hot springs. 

(c) Every mill has its own gymnasium and pleasure halls where provision is made for 
indoor games and pastimes. In addition to this, cinema and theatrical entertainment 
is provided once a week. The halls referred to can accommodate 2,000 persons. 
Provision for outdoor games is also made and tennis courts, base-ball grounds and 
wrestling arenas are available for the men. 

(d) Athletic meetings are held twice every year and the workers are also taken out 
occasionally on sight-seeing excursions and these are much enjoyed by the young 
workers, as these events revive the happy memories of their school days. 

(e) Education—The mill authorities are equally anxious about the mental cultivation 
of the young generation of workers, and besides providing libraries, regular courses 
of instruction are given. Young females are afforded every possible opportunity of 
acquiring training in domestic economy and household management. Instruction 
is given in needle work and embroidery, cookery and music. Even such liberal, 
accomplishments, as the arts of “ tea-oeremony ” and flower decoration, accomplish¬ 
ments whioh cannot be bestowed even on the daughters of the petit bourgeois before 
marriage, are imparted to the humblest of labourers a ho oare to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 

9- Compulsory Savings and Bargain Sales —The mill authorities are very anxious 
that labourers should cultivate the habit of thrift and save as muoh as possible of their 
earnings “ for a rainy day Board and lodging being free of cost (save for a very 
nominal contribution), the authorities provide oloth and miscellaneous stores and articles 
of personal use at the lowest cost price. Thus the labourers are enabled to save on an 
average as muoh as 70 per cent, of their inoome; and if we make allowance for their 
remittances to their family homes, their nett savings range from 30 to 40 per oent. The 
management further encourage the habit of saving by offering attractive rates of interest 
(higher than bank rates) on deposits, so that it is not uncommon for the labourers, to take 
away with them the handsome sum of Y1,000 to Y2,000 when they leave the mills after 
two or three years’ work. 

Y 420—6 
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Labour Conditions in Japan 
To The EditorThe Capital, ” Calcutta 

Dear Sib, 

The attention of the Committee of the Bombay Millownera’ Association has been drawn 
to a letter in the correspondence columns of your issue of the 27th March which purports 
to throw light on labour conditions in Japan, The artiole paintB a pleasant picture of 
the seemingly Utopian conditions under which the Japanese textile labourer toils, but 
it is, to say the least, surprising that although the article appears above the name of the 
Japan Cotton Spinners' Association, the statements made are not based upon the facts 
and statistics published by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, or on any offioial 
Japanese publication but upon the unsupported statements and idyllic illusions of an 
anonymous individual connected with the Japanese cotton industry, and for this reason 
carry no weight. 

My Committee, however, deem it desirable to point out a few of the inaucuraoies 
contained in the letter. 

From the twenty-fifth Financial and Kconomic Annual of Japan, it appears that out 
of a total of 938,842 operatives employed in Japanese textile factories, 177,048 are males 
and 761,794 arc females. Of the total number of females employed, 197,834 are under 
sixteen years of age, and 563,960 are above sixteen years of age. If no females below 
fif toen y ears of age were om ployed in Japanese mills, as is sought to be made out byyour 
correspondent, then the Financial and Economic Annual would hardly oontain particulars 
regarding the number of fomales under 16 employed in the textile factories of Japan. 

The average number of years for which the female operatives work, is set down by your 
correspondent to be three years after which period it is represented that the female 
operatives return to their homes to get married, having accumulated savings which would 
compare favourably with those of workers in any other part of the world. The best 
answer to this is afforded by the under-quoted extract from the article on Labour Recruit¬ 
ment in Japan which appeared some time back in the International Labour Gazette from 
the pen of no less a person than Shunzo Yoshiseka, Director of Factory Inspection. After 
referring to excessive hours of work, low wages, night work, congestion, restricted freedom, 
etc., as hampering the recruitment of female operatives, that officer goes on to say :— 

“ Again, the country folk see many sudden changes in their friends and receive bitter 
disillusionments; thoy hear of the risks to life and health in factory work ; an innocent 
country girl, who loft home full of health and vigour soon returns with wrecked health 
and haggard face, or news come of her utter moral ruin and degradation ”. 

The remark that doublo shift is being worked only in the spinning department and not 
in the woaving department is contradioted by the annual statistics issued by the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association themselves, from whioh it is clear that double shifts are 
worked in a considerable number of woaving and in practically all spinning mills The 
following examples are taken from the statistics published by the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association:— 

Working hours per day 


Yarn. Cloth . 

Hattori Shoten Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. .. 22 22 

Kikui Boshoku Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. .. 22 22 

•Nagai Wata Kaisha Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 22 20J 

Osaka Meryasu Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. .. 21 201 

Toyoda Boshuka Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 20 20 


(•The name of this mill is included in the list given in the article and the figures of 
working hours effectively refutes the contention that only one shift is worked in the 
weaving departments, even in the selected mills enumerated by youT correspondent. In 
tho case of Kanegafuohi Mills and the Dai Nippon Mills, mentioned in the list of mills 
quoted in the article, the working hours per day in the weaving departments are 14 J and 
15 respectively.) 

As regards holidays, it may be mentioned that even the amended Factory Act of Japan 
makes no provisions for holidays for adult males, and only two holidays in a month for 
youths under sixteen and females. If the Japanese mills are really kept closed on all 
Sundays as your correspondent has tried to make out, then one wonders why a proviso 
to that effect is not inserted in tho Faotory Aot instead of the existing proviso ? 

As regards the dormitory system your correspondent may be referred to the Japan 
Year Book (Earthquake Edition) where a reference is made to an enquiry made by the 
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Department of Agriculture and Commerce into the living and'dietary conditions of 
operatives in spinning and weaving factories. We there read : — 

“ Workshops have generally come to be better equipped from the hygienic point 
of view but the condition of dormitories is as bad as before, except in some large 
factories. Small factories have no special accommodation for lodging and the workers 
are made to live and sleep in a part of the factory building or in attics destitute of 
sanitary devioes such as ventilation, sunshine, etc. For instance, the dormitories 
oovering a small area of 79'463 tsubo* are made to accommodate 84-327 men and 
women, 0-94 tsubo per operative. In most cases only 0-6 to 1 tsubo are allotted to 
one person while in some oases two to ten persons are compelled to lie down in a space 
of 1 tsubo. What is much worse 367 factories are not provided with a sick room. When 
a worker is taken ill, he or she is confined in the ordinary bed rooms and when the case turns 
out to be serious the patient is sent home or to the hospital under special contract. Only 
in 8 factories are there physicians in attendance. ” 

The sentences which are in italios are an excellent commentary on your correspondent’s 
statement that:— 

“ Every mill has its own hospital and provides 50 to 60 beds with 7 or 8 dootors and 
a dozen nurses. Medical help and treatment are of course gratis and an average of 
15 patients per mill of complement of 3,000 hands take advantage daily.” 

It is further stated by your correspondent that “ in the event of any accident to an 
operative reasonable compensation is enforced by legislation.” So far as my Committee 
are aware there is no Workmen’s Compensation Aot in Japan. Had there been any such 
legislation in existence, there would have been no occasion for inserting Artiole XV in 
the amended Factory Act which says that the compensation to be given to a workman 
who suffers injuries or dies in the performance of his duty, is to be determined by Imperial 
Ordinance. But the nature of the Imperial Ordinance, or whether one really exists, is 
not known. 

My Committee do not wish to disturb the happy effect of the idyllic picture drawn by 
your correspondent of mill life in Japan with its hospitals, sanatoriums, gymnasium, 
pleasure hails, cinema and theatrical entertainments, tennis courts, base-ball grounds, 
wrestling arenas, etc. My Committee would only state that the official and demi-official 
publications of Japan including those from which extraots have been quoted above, bear 
ample evidence to the harrowing conditions of mill life in Japan, in striking oontrast with 
the imaginative masterpieoe drawn by your correspondent.—Your, faithfully, 

X. Maloney, 

Bombay, 7th April 1926. Secretary. 


* A tsubo is approximately equal to a space 6 feet long and 3 feet wide. 



APPENDIX No. 5 


Extract from a letter, dated 8th February 1924, addressed to the Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Commerce Department by the Bombay MMourners' Association 
on the subject of Cotton Excise Duties 

From the figures submitted by a number of typical Bombay mills it was found that 
with cotton at Rs. 500 por candy the proportionate cost for dutiable stores when making 
standard Longcloths was 6'5 por cont. of tho total cost of production, and when spinning 
18s. weft, 2 "25 per cent. * 

The following calculation gives an approximate idea of the amount of duty paid by 
cotton mills in British India on imported mill stores. 

Tho average rate of duty paid on stores has been taken as 10 per cent, which, it is 
thought, represents as fair an estimateas it is possible to make. As previously mentioned, 
the more important stores, such as sizing materials and dyes, pay 15 per cent, ad valorem 
but a certain proportion of machinery spare parts are admitted at the rate of per cent. 

The total valuo of cloth producod in British India was :— 

Rs. 

1920- 21 .. .. .. 60,39,24,276 From monthly Statistics 

1921- 22 .. .. .. 58,21,63,796 of Cotton Spinning and 

1922- 23 .. .. 56,55,13,926 Weaving. 


(3) 1,75,16,01,997 


Rs. 


From monthly Statistics 
of Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving. 


Average of last three years = 64,88,58,994 lbs., say 85,00,00,000 lbs. 

Rs. 


58,00,00,000 
. 3,77,00,000 
37,70,000 



58,38,67,332 


Average of last threo yoars = Rs. 58,38,67,332, say 
Value on stores (6-5 per cent, on cost valuo) 

Duty on stores at 10 per cent, ad valorem 


Weight of yarn produced :— 


lbs. 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


•• 


62,16,55,441 

65,30,10,720 

66,19,10,823 


(3) 1,93,65,76,984 


64,88,58,994 


Approximate value at 14 annas per lb., . 

Value of stores at 2 • 25 per oent. 

Duty on stores at 10 per cent, ad valorem 

Total duty paid per year by mills on yam and cloth 


57,00,00,000 

1,28,25,000 

12,82,500 

50,52,600 


The average amount collected per year from mills in British India in the form of Excise 
Duty, according to the Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian 
Mills, for tho past three years was Rs. 2,09,02,000. 

The total taxation paid by Mills in the form of Excise Duty on doth and Import Duty 
on mill stores is therefore in the neighbourhood of Rs. 2,59,54,500 or in round figures 
260 lakhs of rupees per year, 
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TABLE 1 

Progress of Cotton Mills in the City and Island of Bombay since 1865 


Years Number 

ending 30th June. of Mills. 

.Number of 
SpindleB. 

.Number of 
Looms. 

Average 
Number of 
hands 
employed 
dally. 

Approximate quantity of 
Cotton consumed. 

Cwts. ,® aI “ 

392 Ib9. 

1805 


10 

2,49,984 

3,378 

6,557 

Not recorded 

Not recorded. 

1806 


10 

2,74,371 

3,251 

6,733 

Do. 

Do. 

1807 


10 

2,78,057 

3,578 

7,030 

Do. 

Do. 

1808 


10 

2,82,044 

3,643 

7,715 

Do. 

Do. 

1869 


10 

2,85,874 

8,719 

7,857 

Do. 

Do. 

1870 


10 

2,90,920 

4,090 

8,103 

Do. 

Do. 

1871 


10 

3,05,896 

4,290 

8,553 

Do. 

Do. 

1872 


11 

3,14,390 

4,302 

8,816 

Do. 

Do. 

1873 


14 

3,94,692 

4,606 

10,714 

2,35,763 

07.801 

1874 


15 

4,02,151 


11,398 

2,89,065 

82,590 

1875 


27 

7,52,684 

Ml,781 

13,551 

Not recorded. 

Not recorded. 

1870 


29 

8,16,830 

8,041 


Do. 

Do. 

1877 


81 

8,95,204 

8,483 

20,347 

5,64,270 

1,01,220 

1878 


32 

9,55,344 

10,260 

20,942 

7,15,078 

2,04,308 

1879 


82 

9,81,000 

10,850 

28,860 

6,32,436 

1,80,690 

1880 


32 

9,87,070 

10,856 

29,417 

7,71,239 

2,20,354 

1881 


32 

9,91,522 

10,932 

81,351 

9,54,772 

2,72,702 

1882 


30 

10,56,004 

11,274 

31,801 

9,71,061 

2,77,440 

1883 


38 

11,20,098 

11,667 

34,736 

10,04,010 

8,12,576 

1884 


43 

12,51,720 

11,085 

36,071 

12,18,490 

8,48,140 

1885 


49 

13,47,390 

12,011 

41,545 

13,73,743 

3,92,498 

1880 


50 

13,88,773 

12,008 

44,111 

13,69,039 

3,91,154 

1887 


55 

14,46,044 

12,163 

43,270 

15,87,649 

4,53,014 

1888 


61 

14,57,015 

12,752 

47,789 

17,50,014 

5,00,004 

1889 


69 

15,91,328 

13,380 

52,490 

19,73,055 

5,68,780 

1800 


70 

18,95,000 

13,785 

59,139 

22,20,819 

6,30,234 

1891 


67 

19,09,123 

14,347 * 

01,981 

20,08,907 

7,62,562 

1892 


68 

19.34,716 

14,900 

05,087 

25,50,058 

7,28,588 

1893 


09 

20,41,208 

16,664 

07,870 

25,34,910 

7,24,200 

1894 


.. 69 

20,27,374 

18,265 

70,553 

25,57,290 

7.20,050 

1895 


69 

21,23,892 

20,217 

75,740 | 

28,63,879 

8,15,394 

1890 


71 

21,80,323 

21,335 

78,455 

29,73,873 

8,49,678 

1897 


75 

21,87,425 

21,287 

09,530 

24,59,646 

7,02,756 

1898 


82 

22,20,982 

21,379 

70,728 

28,00,648 

8,17,328 

1899 


82 

24,10,801 

22,209 

77,169 I 

38,27,800 

9,50,800 

1900 


82 

25,36,891 

22,215 

72,914 

20,00,800 

7,44,800 

1901 


81 

25,71,092 

22,414 

82,162 

24,35,153 

6,95,768 







TABLE 1—oontd, 


YeWs 

ending 30th June. 

Number 
of Mills. 

Number of 
Spindles, 

Number of 
Looms. 

Average 
Number of 
hands 
employed 

Approximate quantity 
of Cotton consumed. 

Cwts. 

Bales 
(892 lbs.) 

J.902 



80 

26,23,769 

22,845 

86,122 

34,55,828 

9,87,378 

1808 



so 

25,33,382 

23,125 

86,013 

34,51,798 

9,86,228 

1804 



79 

26,34,230 

24,136 

80,915 

34,04,569 

9,72,784 

1905 



81 

25,00,916 

28,073 

92,924 

37,63,582 

10,72,462 

1908 



84 

26,14,828 

28,778 

1,00,798 

39,94,424 

11,41,264 

1907 



85 

26,13,483 

31,082 

98,101 

30,05,125 

11,15,760 

1908 



86 

27,34,683 

35,907 

1,01,536 

37,77,179 

10,79,104 

1909 



89 

28,00,346 

39,264 

1,06,761 

38,45,464 

10,98,704 

1.910 



89 

28,24,046 

41,031 

1,04,550 

84,44,208 

9,84,058 

1811 



87 

23,90,590 

42,467 

1,04,500 

33,37,075 

9,58,460 

1912 



80 

28,85,452 

43,388 

1,09,661 

37,71,656 

10,77,616 

1918 



90 

29,25,966 

45,250 

1,10,088 

87,52,735 

10,72,210 

1914* 



85 

80,09,172 

48,845 

1,09,860 

37,73,133 

10,78,038 

1915* 



86 ' 

29,94,867 

SSBMtS 

1,11,024 

85,91,176 

10,26,050 

1818* 



86 

29,84,575 

53,205 

1,18,303 

88,86,609 

10,96,174 

1917* 



87 

29,33,715 

57,921 

1,25,713 

39,71,849 

11,34,814 

1918* 



87 

28,82,648 

60,162 

1,24,199 

37,39,722 

10,68,492 

1919* 



85 

29,34,476 

60,778 

1,26,368 

34,99,146 

9,99,756 

1920* 

■ ■/ 


83 

29,64,526 

60,634 

1,40,208 

38,60,025 

9,57,150 

1921* 



83 

30,25,488 

62,763 

1,47,740 

87,12,098 

10,60,698 

1922* 



82 

31,17,284 

65,521 

1,49,224 



1023* 



81 

33,49,082 

68,046 

1,48,771 

37,08,705 

10,59,630 

1924* 



82 

84,27,261 

71,133 

1,48,414 

28,75,131 

8,21,466 

1925* 



82 

34,56,233 

72,266 

1,68,009 

34,81,562 

8,94,782 


* Year ending 31st August. 
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TABLE 2 


Progress of Indian Mills during the past 50 years 



Number 

Number of 

Number of 

Average 

Number-of 

hands 

Approximate quantity 
of Cotton consumed. 

ending 30th June. 

of Mills. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

employed 

daily. 

Cwts. 

Bales 

892 lbs. 

1876 

47 

11,00,112 

9,139 

Not stated. 

Not stated. 

Not stated. 

1877 

51 

12,44,206 

10,385 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1878 

53 

12,89,700 

10,633 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1879 

56 

14,52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,86,547 

2,67,585 

1880 

56 

14,61,590 

13,502 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,631 

1881 .. ' 

57 

15,13,098 

13,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

3,78,989 

1882 

65 

10,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97,562 

1883 

67 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,476 

15,97,946 

4,56,565 

1884 

79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,287 

18,59,777 

5,3 J,305 

1885 

87 

21,45,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 

6,9 (y, 49 

1886 

95 

22^1,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22,51,214 

6,46,749 

1887 

103 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26,276 

1888 

114 

21,88,851 

19,408 

82,379 

27,54,437 

7,86,982 

1889 

124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,598 

81,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 

137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 

134 

33,01,694 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 

139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

11,65,938 

1893 

141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 

142 

36,49,736 

31,164 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22,508 

1895 

148 

38,09,029 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41,714 

1896 

155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,818 

1897 

\TS 

40,65,618 

37,584 

» 1,44,336 

45,53,276 

13,00,936 

1898 

185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51,84,648 

14,81,828 

1899 

188 

47,28,333 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,165 

16,75,190 

1900 

193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61,189 

50,86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 

193 

50,00,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

18,51,740 

1902 

192 

50,08,965 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,638 

17,65,038 

1903 

192 

50,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

60,87,690 

17,39,340 

1904 

191 

51,18,121 

45,387 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1905 

197 

51,63,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 

217 

52,79,595 

52,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 

1907 

224 

63,33,275 

58,436 

2.05,696 

69,30,595 

19,80,170 

1908 

241 

57,56,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

69.70,250 

19,91,500 

1909 

259 

60,53,231 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73,81,500 

21,09,000 

1910 

268 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2,33,624 

67,72,535 

19,85,010 

1911 

263 

63,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

66,70,531 

19,05,866 

1912 

268 

64,63,929 

88,951 

2,43,687 

71,75,357 

20,50,102 
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TABLE 2—contd. 


Years 

t nding 80th June. 

Number 
of Mills. 

Number of 
Spindles. 

Number of 
Looms. 

Average 

N umber of 
hands 
employed 
daily. 

Approxima 
of Cotton 

Cwta. 

te quantity 
consumed. 

Bales 

392 lb*. 

1913 

272 

05,90,862 

94,136 

2,58,786 

73,30,050 

20,90,016 

iai4* 

271 

07,78,895 

1,04.179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

i9i:>» 

272 

68,48,744 

1,OH,009 

2,65,346 

78,59,212 

21,02,032 

191(5* 

206 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,301 

76,92,018 

21,97,718 

1917* 

2(53 

67,38,607 

1,14,621 

2,70,771 

70,93,574 

21,98,164 

1938* 

262 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,878 

20,85,078 

1919* 

258 

06,89,080 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,806 

20,44,230 

1920* 

253 

07,63,076 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,52,318 

1921* 

257 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32,179 

74,20,805 

21,20,280 

1922* 

298 

73,31,219 

1,84,020 

3,43,723 

77,12,890 

22,03,540 

1923* 

333 

79,27,938 

1,44,794 

8,47,390 

75,30,943 

21,51,098 

1924* 

336 

83,13,278 

1,01,485 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1925* 

337 

85,10,6.33 

1,54,202 

3,67.877 

76,92,085 

22,26,810 


• Year ending Slst August. 


A 













TABLE 


Detailed Statement of the Quantity in pounds and their Equivalent 
Grand Total, India (British India 
Twelve months 


Description. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

Grey and Bleached Piece-goods.— 




f Pounds 

14,922 

1-3,264 

17,801 

Chadars • • 1 




l Yards 

42,826 

38,765 

61,041 

r Pounds 

48,358 

46,501 

60,111 

Dhutls ■ • \ 

[ Yards 

237,900 

233,878 

249,574 

f Pounds 

6,012 

6,518 

6,143 

Drills and Jeans - ■ ■ ■ i 




(.Yards 

21,573 

24,708 

22,084 

f Pounds 

492 

424 

571 

Cambrics and Lawn* .. •< 




L Yards 

3,152 

2,769 

4,088 

C Pounds 

5,705 

5,686 

7,310 





l Yards ffigHV 

CT* 744 

26,186 

33,003 

f Pounds 

Moor 

48,634 

67,848 

Shirtings and Longclotb .. I ■{ 




“ 1 Yards 

207,227 

206,314 

244,806 

WJjksI 




f Pounds 

26,434 

26,217 

31,018 

T-cloth, Domestb* and Sheet- i 




i„S. 1 Yards | 

120,316 

128,841 

140,693 

f Pounds 

2,669 

2,895 

2,299 

Tent Cloth .. •••<__ 

(.Yard* 

6,184 

7,698 

6,780 

r Pound* • .. 

.... 

.% ■ • 

• ■ . ■ 

Khadi. Dungree or Khaddar .. j 


.... 

.... 

f Pounds 

8,695 

4,859 

5,502 

Other Sorts . - • • I „ ^ r 

t Yards 

14,126 

21,827 

20,460 

f Pounds 

165,084 

154,997 

178,602 

Total .. -{ 




L Yards 

680,037 

686,972 

771,517 

f Pounds 

31,286 

34,982 

'47,688 

Coloured Piece-goods .. « 

(. Yards 

128,880 

13,858 

192,852 

rPounds 

1,815 

1,592 

1,704 

Grey and Coloured Goods other -< 




than Piece-goods . ■ L Dozen* 

464 

400 

429 

f PoundB 

424 

608 

624 

Hosiery .. ■■ 1 _ 

(. Dozen 

271 

218 

332 

Miscellaneous .. ■ ■ Pounds 

192 

241 

255 

Cotton Goods raized with Silk Pounds 

.... 



or Wool. 




f Founds 

182,052 

192,865 

228,824 

Or.sYii Tout .. ■ Yard* 

808,427 

824,489 

968,869 

Dozens 

784 

848 

761 


Note .—rtgutM In black type apply to British India only. 
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No. 3 


in Yards and Description of Woven Goods produced in Indian Mills 


and Indian States). 000’s omitted 
April to March 
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TABLE 
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No. 3 —oontd. 


1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

t 

1924-25. I 

1925-20 

23,206 I 

19,841 

19,712 

20,671 

20,237 

21,646 

22,787 

1 

68,098 

59,194 

59,428 

63,202 

68,003 

61,614 

62,070 

73, *18 

73,685 

96,157 

91,908 

85,658 

96,607 

110,134 

337,602 

340,128 

455,037 

481.H6 

399,214 

458,404 

516,394 

21,583 

19,722 

15,370 

14,448 

13,931 

18,621 

18,107 

80,845 

74,305 

60,452 

50,306 

54,974 

77,191 

74,160 

1,086 

1,219 

1,292 

897 

777 

1,145 

581 

8,473 

5,951 

7,347 

5,564 

3,640 

5,395 

3,160 

6,774 

6,306 

8,088 

0,078 

7,855 

7,760 

6,004 

29,837 

28,284 

35,622 

89,073 

34,881 

32,777 

25,872 

100,025 

101,188 

109,974 

105,607 

100,815 

118,059 

120,020 

444,501 

450,240 

487,03* 

470,549 

443,848 

525,524 

£21,126 

27,449 

21,293 

iggtftC 

17,868 

16,603 

17,403 

17,871 

122,402 

97,388 

84, U7 ! 

81,002 

68,075 

77,742 

74,078 

2,890 

3,772 

3,247 

2,867 

2,795 

4,156 

8,991 

5,671 

7,608 

7,255 

6,588 

6,573 

9,894 

9,005 




.... 

| 

29,434 

30,444 




' i,« 1 


87,158 

87,406 

19,028 

1C,539 

27,123 

37,036 

39,876 

10,576 

9,826 

66,649 

60,886 

87,859 

118,371 

128,488 

| 

40,875 

41,035 

270,632 

263,564 

300,036 

300,306 

287,050 

325,265 

339,265 

1,164,073 

1,129,883 

1,2S4,752 

1,271,790 

1,197,654 

1,382,368 

1,414,804 

102,140 

98,388 

98,483 

| 98,036 

j 108,330 

125,580 

116,696 

■ 475,706 

*50,967 

446,822 

453,494 

508,920 

588,078 

540,157 

3,320 

3,485 

3,058 

8,423 

2,575 

2,954 

8,727 

659 

707 

629 

1,213 

614 

Oil 

956 

294 

411 

363 

464 

548 

673 

872 

159 

117 

115 

206 

245 

277 

817 

1,250 

1,408 

1,433 

2,201 

2,237 

3,940 

3,772 

204 

227 

178 

166 

207 

272 

708 

383,847 

307,482 

403,496 

405,254 

401,661 

458,693 

466,089 

J,639,779 

1,580,860 

1,781.573 

1,725,284 

1,701,574 

1,070,447 

1,954,481 

818 

825 

744 

1418 

759 

888 

1,272 
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TABLE 

Detailed Statement of the Quantity {in Pounds) and their 


Bombay Island. (Twelve months 


Description of Goods. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1009-10. 

Grey and Bleached Goods— 

f Pounds 


11,128 

9,395 

11,926 

Chadars 

i 



Yards 

31,953 

27,650 

34,777 


f Pounds 


14,287 

11,770 

11,291 

Dhutis 

< 



[yards 

69,743 

57,751 

56,700 


fPounds 


2,668 

2,703 

2,836 

TJcillt* and Jeans .. 

< 



(.Yards 

9,774 

10,509 

10,469 


f Pounds 

3S7 

273 

375 

Cambrics and Lawns 





[Yards 

2,212 

1,859 

2,508 


f Pounds 

196 

79 

56 

Printers 

U a 


985 


[Yards 


403 

310 


( Pounds 


35,290 

34,004 

39,100 

Shirtings and Longcloths 




[ Yards 

169,414 

161,200 

173,587 


f Pounds 


18,863 

19,356 

21,721 

T-oloth, Domestic and Sheet- 



ings. 

[Yards 

89,110 

93,639 

102,004 


f Pounds 

1,024 

1,004 

741 

Tent Cloth 




[ Yards 

2,066 

2,023 

1,520 

KhadI, Dungree or Kh&ddar .. 

f Pounds 

. . . 


.... 

■S 




[Yards 

.... 

.... 

.... 


f* Pounds 

942 

1,023 

1,042 

Other Sorts 

•1 



(. Yards 

4,364 

4,671 

4,859 


f PoundB 


64,234 

79,698 

89,086 

Total 




[Yards 


169,616 

349,707 

886,736 

1 

f Pounds 


24,048 

25,834 

85,279 

Colourod Piece-goods 




[Yards 


.02,201 

105,932 

145,489 

' 

f Pounds 


1,569 

1,339 

1,424 

Grey and Coloured Goods other 1 



than Piece-goods. : 

t Dozens 


396 

827 

344 


f Pounds ..! 

498 

382 

417 

Hosiery 

< i 



Dozens 

271 

241 

257 

Miscellaneous 

Pounds 

74 

22 

12 

Cotton Goods mixed with Silk 

Pounds 


' 


or Wool. 


1 _ 




fPounds 

1 

10,428 

107,275 

120,218 

Total, Bombav Island .. 

| Yards 


71,817 

455,639 

532,225 


[Doiens ..j 


666 

508 

602 
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Mo. 4 


Equivalent in Yards, and Description of Woven Goods Produced 
April to,March ) 000'» omitted 


1910-11, 

191 M2. 

1912-13. 

1918-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

11,603 

13,050 

18,873 

12,486 

10,148 

11,861 

33,610 

30,831 

39,726 

35,962 

28,819 

38,336 

10,697 

11,574 

11,515 

12,049 

10,354 

13,874 

52,385 

64,207 

54,71(1 

50,703 

46,726 

61,727 

3,113 

8,652 

3,779 

8,872 

4,071 

7,623 

12,666 

14,109 

14,865 

14,838 

17,667 

29,660 

357 

682 

854 

516 

894 

488 

2,479 

4,252 

5,051 

3,636 

2,831 

8,476 

81 

17 

24 

61 

14 

17 

157 

78 

123 

278 

79 

lie 

43,460 

47,978 

43,488 

42,070 

46,220 

62,770 

195,809 

219,009 

198,965 

189,617 

201,048 

269.383 

21,064 

20,108 

10,864 

10,927 

17,670 

24,154 

98,545 

90,057 

02,936 

78,822 

84,275 

108,768 | 

643 

797 

795 

714 

1,534 

2,782 j 

1,343 

1,681 

1,684 

1,635 

3,103 

5,642 ; 

1,291 

1,638 

1,418 

giro,691 

3,577 

.... 

1,721 

5,752 

7,472 

0,792 

7,941 

7,418 

. . 

7,778 

92,507 

99,440 

95,600 

90,227 

92,581 

125,289 

402,076 

436,046 

416,782 

888,884 

301,807 

519,881 

38,565 

48,150 

51,820 

46,451 

89,311 

50,888 

100,549 

185,806 

226,370 

203,531 

170,456 

251,385 

1,252 

1,189 

1,209 

1,582 

1,146 

1,834 

360 

208 

246 

478 

348 

478 


805 

255 

231 

128 

177 

248 

191 

181 

179 

104 

142 

19 

ii 

94 

79 

202 

352 

132,803 

144,095 

148,987 

138,570 

133,363 

184,490 

563,225 

022,451 

642,102 

502,365 

562,823 

771,268 

614 

499 

427 

657 

452 

620 
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Description of Goods. 

1916-17. 

; 1917-18. 

1918-19. 

Grey and Bleached Goods— 

• 




Chadars 

f Pounds 

11,103 

10,207 

5,501 


\ Yards 

81,655 

27,816 

14,820 

Dhulis 

C Pounds 

10,847 

13,512 

17,283 


\ Yards 

48,341 

G5,429 

88.G05 

Drills and Jeans .. 

f Pounds 

1 0,502 

11,603 

8,888 


\ Yards 

| 86,462 

55,590 

33,292 

Cambrics and Lawns 

f Pound 8 

j 585 

800 

497 


1 Yards 

4,071 

' 5,269 

3,100 

PrluteiB 

fPoands 

24 

12 

57 


[.Yards 

122 

61 

814 

Shirtings and LonKdoths 

f Pounds 

52,334 

63,763 

49,957 


\ Yards 

238,283 

297,201 

233,227 

T-cloths, Domestics and 

f Pounds 

32,898 

19,972 

12,878 

Sheetings. 

L Yards 

144,614 

93,344 

64,672 

Tent Cloth 

C Pounds 

fp§,906 

4.057 

11,983 


\ Yards 

7,189 

8,S20 

21,026 

Khadi, Dungri or JChaddar .. 

f Bounds 


.... 

.... 


1 Yards 


.... 


Other Sorts 

f Pounds 

1,647 

SmMt 

2,553 

4,974 


\ Yards 

G,662 

9,644 

12,669 


f Pounds 


130,139 

112,014 

Total 




l Yards 

515,292 

503,180 

471,814 

Coloured Piece-goods ., 

r Pounds 

60,072 

79,395 

01,043 


l. Yards 

314,898 

309,958 

280,090 

Grey and Coloured Goods other 

r Pounds 

2,483 

2,950 

3,113 

than Piece-goods. 

k Dozens 

582 

581 

616 

Hosiery .. ., 

" Pounds 

100 

171 

127 


^ Dozens 

143 

140 

98 

Miscellaneous .. , . j 

Pounds 

594 

1,029 

1,023 

Cotton Goods mixed with fiilk t 
or Wool. 

i 

Pounds 

36 

90 

113 

i 

Pounds 

192,771 

218,780 

177,433 

Total, Bombay Island .. ■{ 

Yards 

830,185 

933,188 

757,904 


Dozens 

675 

721 

714 



No. 4^-oontd 


1910-20. 


10,410 

29,010 

15,006 

78,919 

13,118 

50,170 

589 

3,897 

83 

449 

60,574 

256,628 

17,750 

82,792 

1,641 

2,745 


1920-21. 


8,709 

25,102 

15,072 

77,647 

11,435 

46,034 

404 

2,470 

70 

370 

58,113 

270,724 

18,924 

60,848 

J,479 

2,924 


1021-22. 


9,71 

28,24 

23,91 

121,79 

8,38 

85,50 

68i 

4,441 

30! 

1,471 

69,216 

311,600 

11,398 

53,722 

1,009 

2,499 


4,708 

8,448 

! 8,659 

14,827 

12,313 

20,033 

120,744 

112,714 

133,372 

518,486 

504,889 

685,920 

71,289 

69,895 

70,853 

344,850 

832,168 

330,001 

2,358 

2,290 

1,908 

480 

503 

420 

124 

127 

127 

103 

94 

91 

839 

902 

1,057 

58 ' 

113 

64 

195,412 

185,601 

207,381 

863,202 

836,507 

921,927 

588 

597 

511 
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TABLE 

Statement showing the production of Cloth (in Yards ) 

(OOO’n 



— 


1007-08. 

1903-09. 

1909-10 

llomtxy Prald.ncy 



677,827 

1 

078,847 ' 

701,254 1 

Bombay Inland 



471,817 

655,519 

551,125 

Ahmedabad 



160,957 

170,454 

196,809 

M.dru 



24,852 

21,822 

23,926 

Bsnqal 



7,911 

18,597 

14,170 

United Province* .. 



J .... 


.... 

•Ajmer-Merwara .. 



t 34,4112 

38,219 

40,761 1 

Punjab 



f 1,309 

1,240 

807 

tJWhi 



1 .... 

.... 


Central Province* and ttrrar .. 


% 31,832 

35,636 

30,086 

Indian State* 




31,323 

53,806 • 



Total 

808,426 

' 

824,489 

963,880 : 



- - MB 





— 

Mil A 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 


Bombay Presidency 
Bombay Inland 
Ahmedabad 
Madia* 

Bengal 

United Province .. 
•AJmer-Morwara .. 

Punjab 
t Delhi 

Central Province* and Briar 
Indian State* 


1,318,910 

880,188 

808,085 

38,221 

21,414 

40,560 

6,840 

4,160 

171 

00,331 

87,625 


Total 


1,301,081 

988,188 

818,858 

38,837 : 
25,775 

i 

37,080 j 

5,151 ; 

2,950 ; 
1,168 
58,007 ! 
84,577 


1,578,138 


1,614,126 


1,197,422 

757,004 

888,157 

41,519 
20,713 
29,359 
6,712 
2,311 
. 1,438 
59,281 
80,972 


1,450,726 


figures In Black type, for Bombay Island and Ahmedabad are included In the figure* 
Intended to illustrate the progress ot weaving In these two centres. 


• Prior to 1915-16 figures for AJmer-Merwarn were Included in United Provinces figures, 
t Prior to 1915*16 De|h| figures were fn^uded |n the Pup Jab. 
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No. 5 

of all kind* in British India and Native. Stales 
omitted) 


1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1916-16. 

860,018 

950,404 

1,001,865 

941,673 

926,589 

1,201,490 

563,825 

622,451 

642,102 

592,365 

562,323 

771,288 

230,742 

250,855 

270,904 

254,174 

277,013 

382,027 

22,719 

25,530 

30,910 

31,787 

30,114 

36,685 

15,548 

15,077 

20,980 

19,361 


14,687 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

39,348 

39,246 


45,111 

45,764 

41,912 

6,888 

1,182 


3,800 

8,867 

1,913 

4,482 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

173 

42,539 

46,370 

48,654 

51,307 

46,363 

53,213 

61,489 

57,191 

69,316 

70,543 

73,814 

85,697 

1,042,742 

1,136,152 

1,220,443 

1,164,292 

1,135,708 

1,441,515 


1919-20. 

1920-21. 

19M-22. 

| 1922-28, 

1923-24. 

1024-25. 

1925-26. 

1,352,606 

1,804,807 * 

1,455,312 

1,418,169 

1,364,540 

1,564,901 1 

1,510,386 

863,292 

886,507 

921,927 

870,285 

| 855,838 

986,028 

871,841 

869,023 

349,429 

398,954 

417,864 

375,435 

446,383 

498,243 

46,414 

39,956 

35,609 

49,524 

55,147 j 

56,751 

54,657 

27,872 

23,843 

22,390 

17,912 

21,844 

24,698 

36,966 

35,030 j 

86,115 

39,865 

44,754 

45,702 

65,617 

04,706 

5,275 

5,786 

7,284 

7,302 

7,798 

8,771 

12,780 

1,247 : 

633 

568 

893 

3,646 

1,817 

8,989 

2,049 

2,573 

8,175 

7,977 

10,297 

11,511 

19,628 

68,957 

59,776 

81,682 

60,837 

57,017 

72,630 

71,270 

105,330 

107,303 

105,682 

118,116 

137,788 

170,752 

180,079 

1,639,779 

1,580,850 

1,731,573 

1,725,284 

1,701,574 

1,970,447 

1,954,461 


Shown against Bombay Presidency. The figure! of Bombay Island end Ahmedabad are specially 
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TABLE 

Statement showing the Quantity (in 
(OOO’s 

















& 


No. 6 

Pounds) of Yard Spun in India 
omitted) 


. 1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

m,i85 

1 

112,108 

132,432 

125,722 

125,503 

139,726 

316,913 

315,485 

346,054 

339,958 

322,113 

362,872 

128,992 

140,462 

149,855 

156,837 

146,454 

160,425 

17,674 

19,940 

19,144 

18,971 

18,199 

18,021 

1,838 

2,199 

2,935 

2,686 

2,213 

1,900 

396 

704 

661 

679 

475 

651 

576,996 

590,842 

650,582 

64-1,858 

614,957 

683,155 


V 










4,667 

4,072 

4,570 

6,062 

5,506 

5,581 

19,626 

20,860 

23,339 

21,051 

21,213 

23,816 

8,474 

8,880 

9,481 

10,158 

9,786 

9,319 

300 

341 

497 

741 

502 

o52 

3 

.... 

2 

12 

19 

3 



IP 




82,931 

34,186 

87,890 

r£v'iff 

37,924 

37,028 

89,270 

116,762 

116,179 

137,002 

180,784 

131,010 

145,807 

336,439 

836,831 

369,393 

361,909 

348,326 

386,188 

137,466 

149,332 

158,836 

166,995 

156,240 

100,744 

18,036 

20,281 

19,842 

19,712 

8,701 

18,573 

1,841 

2,199 

2,983 

2,699 

2,233 

1,068 

395 

704 

661 

679 

475 

651 

609,927 

025,030 

688,473 

682,777 

651,085 

722,426 





TABLE 


— 

1918-17. 

1917-18. 

1018-19. 

British India— 





• 

1 to 10 



107,143 

98,391 

84,663 

11 to 20 



347,707 

325,045 

292,365 

21 to 30 



161,460 

173,794 

180,216 

31 to 40 



28,260 

28,800 

18,583 

Above 40 .. 



4,461 

6,748 

4,603 

Wustes ,. 



346 

223 

231 



Total .. 

644,447 

626,801 

580,561 

Native Statc-S— 






1 to 10 



8,639 

2,061 

2,657 

11 to 20 


.. 

22,100 

20,957 

22,175 

21 to 30 

31 to 40 

Above 40 

W ftstes 


--sB 

• • «« 

10,019 

821 

118 

9,874 

789 

94 

8,989 

606 

53 



i 11 






Total .. 

36,600 

~ % 

33,775 

34,480 

Uraou Total, British India and Slaws— 


‘ . a t,W 



1 to 10 




100,452 

87,320 

' * 



11 to 20 

•• 


369,933 

840,002 

314,541 

21 to 30 



171,488 

183,667 

189,204 

31 to 40 

.. 


24,082 

24,389 

19,189 

Above 40 ,. 

. • 


4,577 

5,842 

4,555 

Wastes 

•* 


346 

223 

281 



Total .. 

681,107 

600,676 

615,040 





















(to. 8-—contd, 


8f 


1910.20, 

■ 

1020*21. 

1921-$2. 

j 1922-23. | 

1923-24. 

1024-25. 

1925-29. 

81,044 

81,180 

94,251 

j ! 

97,603 | 

| 

80,123 

87,505 

89,330 

321,788 

334,403 

345,887 

348,816 

299,062 

343,899 

816,531 

174,240 

188,824 

193,380 

197,325 

1C8,219 

205,347 

101,063 

16,636 

14,868 

16,707 

15,836 

19,143 

18,774 

18,408 

3,542 

2,067 

2;3G4 

2,195 

3,265 

5,800 

5,816 

258 

314 

472 

162 

324 

330 

1,819 

507,365 

621,666 

058,011 

031,936 

! 

570,125 

661,162 

622,566 

3,143 

2,763 i 

4,810 

i 

i 

f^ 875 1 

4,721 

5,201 

9,885 

25,262 

28,125 

26,565 ! 

26,802 j 

' 28.005 

33,619 

32,498 

9,417 

10,262 

9,832 j 

11,634 1 

13,758 , 

18,465 

22,725 

r.45 

156 

104 | 

04 1 

524 

503 

1,239 








18 

.... 

26 ] 

.... 

6 ' 

14 

IS 

» 

41 

20 

■ufffl 

190 

247 

19C 

38,406 

38,347 

40,462 

^j|I4 Mi 

43,968 | 

1 1 

47,204 

58,228 

63,056 

84,188 1 

83,043 

! 

90,067 : 

102,978 j 84,843 

02,796 

95,724 

347,000 

850,527 

371,462 1 

375,017 

327,007 

377,015 

349.026 

183,667 i 

190,080 

203,162 

208,950 

181,977 

223,812 

218,788 

17,080 1 

15,024 

16,000 

15,030 

10,667 

10,368 i 

19,737 

3,580 

2,097 

2,389 | 

2,195 

3,261 

5,822 

5,834 

275 

355 

402 i 

214 

! 

514 

578 

1,516 

635,790 

, 

660,008 

603,463 

705,804 

I 

617,329 

719,300 

685,623 



TABLE 


Statement shotting the Quantity (in lbs.) of Tam 

(OOO’s 


Countries. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

Bombay Presidency .. ,. 

457,140 

469,194 

430,484 

Bombay Island 

353,152 

857,646 

330,079 

Ahmedabad 

58,076 

64,505 

61,816 

Madras .. 

36,936 

39,638 

40,696 

Bengal 

41,818 

89,147 

34,410 

United Province? .. 

I - 37,142 

88,871 

39,801 

♦.Ajmer-Merwara .. 

1 .... 


.... 

Punjab 

f 12,873 

13,265 

10,937 

t Delhi 

i .... 



Central Provinces and Berar .. 

27,858 

29,773 

80,186 








.... 

Total for British India .. 

818,772 

629,886 

593,424 

Native States 

24,523 

27,699 

34,168 

Grand Total .. 

iAifO 

638,295 

657,585 

627,582 


Countries. 

1916-17. 

1017-18. 

1918-19. 

Bombay Presidency 



482,148 

468,972 

427,638 

Bombay Island .. 







365,899 

857,289 

306,190 

Ahmedabad 



80,289 

64,866 

78,224 

Madras 



44,187 

43,093 

42,787 

Bengal 



28,568 

32,882 

82,607 

United Provinces .. 



f 44,177 

89,473 

34,391 

•Ajmer-Merwara .. 


.. 

1 2,576 

1,817 

2,057 

Punjab 



r 3,760 

3,909 

3,920 

t Delhi 



\ 2,703 

3,188 

2,981 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 


84,338 

33,466 

34,280 

tBurma 

•• 

.. 

.... 

.... 

.... 


Total lor British Tudia .. 

644,447 

626,801 

580,501 

Native Stale* 

•• 


36,660 

33,775 

34,480 



Grand Total .. 

681,107 

660,676 

615,041 


Note .—The figures in black type, i.f ., for Bombay Island and Ahmedabad, are Included in the 
intended to illustrate the progress of spinning in these rentres. 

•Prior to 1915-10 figures for Ajmer-Mcrwarn were included in United Provinces figures, 
t Prior to 1915-16 Delhi figures w ere Included In the Punjab. 
f Figures lor Burma were available only from 1023-24. 







of dU Counts Spun in various Centres in India 
omitted) 


1910 - 11 . 

1911 - 12 . 

1912 - 18 . 

1918 - 14 . 

« 

1914 - 15 . 

1915 * 16 . 

424,908 

441,521 

485,567 

479,683 

443,556 

509,771 

880,427 

837,841 

888,681 

888,085 

828,153 

378,748 

SO ,819 

87,888 

88,810 

88,983 

73.488 

82,921 

41,071 

42,838 

44,974 

44,674 

43,032 

44,803 

38,270 

32,625 

37,357 

33,220 

31,709 

32,096 

86,200 

30,487 

43,765 

44,469 

50,281 

48,445 

.... 


.... 



8,554 

8,224 

6,631 

5,839 

6,275 

0,814 

4,740 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.. 

2,802 

28,314 

27,738 

33,582 

36,583 

84,565 

37,448 

.... 

576,990 

590,842 

850,582 

644,853 

014,957 

083,155 

32,931 

34,189 

Bh 


37,028 

39,270 

609,927 

625,030 

688,473 

im 

051.985 

722,425 


1919 - 20 . 

1920 - 21 . 

1921 - 22 . 

1922 - 23 . 

1923 - 24 . 

1924 - 25 . 

1925 - 26 . 

489,800 

469,945 

492,034 

497,362 

398,552 

474,292 

423,451 

317,719 

842,488 

848,896 

848,099 

389,807 

837,648 

381,968 

78,644 

76,306 

85,598 

90,083 

75,808 

93,007 

103,741 

44,346 

41,241 

44,388 

53 , 4*25 

50,939 

54,221 

67,837 

35,229 

33,392 

33,620 

28,038 

26,105 

85,675 

24,123 

85,181 

37,080 

40,477 

41,470 

51,903 

56,323 

60,294 

1,065 

2,031 

2,641 

2,852 

2,981 

8,260 

4,545 

8,350 

2,780 

3,564 . 

2,718 

1,264 

1.761 

2,945 

3,287 

3,937 

8,900 

3,804 

6,189 

0,448 

8,061 

84,188 

81,270 

32,818 

81,877 

32,258 

88,116 

40,428 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

843 

1,067 

1,688 

597,355 

621,055 

053,011 

601,986 

570,125 

661,162 

623 , 87 ] 

38,405 

38,347 

40,452 

43,988 

47,201 

58,228 

63,056 

035,760 

660,008 

693,468 

705,894 

617,829 

719,390 

680,427 


figure. iliown against Bombay Presidency. The figures at Bombay Island nnd Ahmedabad are specially 
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TABLE No. 8 

The Bombay Cotton Mru. Indisthy 


Year. 

Capital 

including 

Reserves. 

Capital ! Tiirw*v 

including 

reserve and ' ???* 

debentures. ' C08t- 

Block after 
deduction of 
depreciation. 

Net Profit* 
Lose, 


Ha. 

Rs. 1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

1922 .. 

80,40,74,086 

82,61,24,086 42,04,89,978 

29,54,90,301 

3,87,51,591 

1023 .. 

80,00,01,866 

33,43,10,788 46,64,06,302 

29,62,44,688 

-1,30,48,977 

5924 .. 

80,78,82,434 

33*91,85,234 46,76,48,463 

i 

81,50,45,595 

-2,27,15,898 


Year. 

Dividends 

to 

shareholders. 

I Wages 

Depreciation, including 
j Bonos. 

Bonus. 

Number 
of mills. 

Agent’s 

commission. 



Be. 

Be. Ks, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1922 .. 


2,94,44,344 

1,38,41,139 , 7,65,20,534 

47,59,950 

77 


1923 .. 


98,60,467 

1,81,82,221 ! 8,40,03,663 


82 

32,04,400 

1924 .. 


60,84,686 

1,83,54,013 | 6,12,43,050 

.... 

79 

17,82,674 



TABLE 9 


CLOTH.) 

From mills submitting returns. 


Table A 
Slocks in Bales 

Approximation of stouts for all Bombay Mills. 



JZ 

o 

m 



m 

M 




is 









33 

M 



1 




Date of Returns. 

F3 =3 
a | 

s 

o 

o 



n 

fl 

BBM 

-6 

* 


’t-v 

•H 

o 

* 


o 

C 

43 

3 


o 

a 


S3 

s| 

1'" 

Number 

sented 

^ a 
o 

s-a 

CO 

2 

'o 

m 

a 

P 

3 

3 

o 

H 

a 

a> 

o J 

to 

i 

: Unsold 

«d 

o 

H 

1922 

December 31st 

47 

42,384 

31,653 

60,038 

91,691 

44,000 

84,000 

128,000 

1923 

54 

46,763 

36,731 

83,328 

120,069 

46.000 

104,500 

150,500 

May 31st.. 

57 

50,046 

30.680 

105,323 

130,003 

36,000 

124,000 

160,000 

54 

48.650 

26.040 

104,659 

130,699 

31,500 

128,000 

159,500 

July 31 Bt 

August 31st 
September 30fch 
October 31st 

59 

53,660 29,792 

117,699 

147,491 

33,000 

129,000 

162,000 

50 

46,200 28,676 

11 >,471 

140,047 

36,000 

141,000 

177.000 

60 

45,782)40,176 

93,861 

134,037 

51,000 

121,000 

172,000 

54 

49,001:37,010 

84,265 

121,275 

44,000 

101,000 

145,000 

November 30th 

65 

50,154 38,342 

71,726 

110,068 

44,600 

84,600 

129,000 

December 31st 

55 

51,974 23,748 

1 

86,623 

,1 1 

110,371 

27,000 

98,000 

126,000 


(YARN.) 

From mills submitting returns. 


Table B 
Slocks in Bales 

Approximation of stocks for all Bombay Mills. 



«3 

O- 

to 

1 


1 

15 

tt 




i* 

'S4 




>> 

Vs 





« 

03 






Date of Returns. 

TZ ff 

33 

CP 

O rtf 

"S 


8 

© 

T3 


1 


Number o 
submitted 

£ 
ir 1 
a s. 

3 V 
£ * 

Sold but 
taken. 

Unsold. 

o 

C 

3 

"3 

o 

H 

Sold but 
taken. 

2 

J_ 

o 

3 

3 

3 

H 

1922 

December 31st 

47 

2,012,727 

14,646 

14,210 

28,856 

21,400 

20,800 

42,200 

1923 

54 

2,137,111 

20,602 

27,565 

48,167 

28,400 

38,000 

66,400 

May 31st 

57 

2,354,245 

10,392 

39,238 

55,630 

21,000 

49,000 

70,000 

64 

• 2,183,830 

19,038 

34,822 

53,860 

25,600 

47,500 

73,000 

July 31st 

August 31st 
September 30th 

59 

2,699,981 

16,834 

38,319 

55,153 

19,000 

43,000 

62,000 

51 

2,147,489 

12,147 

26,146 

38,293 

17,000 

36,000 

53,000 

50 

2,099,475 

20,880 

19,963 

40,843 

29,500 

28,000 

57,600 

64 

2,463,353 

19,522 

16,402 

35,924 

23,600 

19,500 

43,000 

November 30th 
December 31st 

54 

56 

2,371,887 

2,394,583 

24,381 

17,076 

12,867 

24,358 

37,248 

41,453 

29,000 

21,000 

17,000 

29,000 

46,000 

60,000 
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TABLE 10 

Table A 

(CLOTH.) Stocks in Bales 

From mills submitting returns. Approximation of stocks for all mills inBombnylslarid. 


Date of Returns. 

Number of nulls which 
submitted returns. 

Number of looms repre¬ 
sented. 

Sold but delivery not 
taken. 

f? 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

Sold but delivery not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

1924 









January 31st 

55 

50,070 

24,442 

94,505 

118.977 

30,000 

115,000 

146,000 

Fobruary 29th 

63 

56,966 

28,342 

78,888 

107,230 

30,000 

84,000 

114,000 

March 31st 

«8 

51,436 

26,989 

53,683 

80,672 

32,000 

63,000 

95.000 

April 30th 

63 

50,771 

27,668 

49,563 

77,231 

33,000 

59,000 

92,000 

May 31st 

59 

52,139 

28,366 

62,999 

91,366 

33,000 

74,000 

107,000 

Juno 30th 

62 

45,710 

34,666 

47,616 

82,281 

46,000 

63,000 

109,000 

July 31st 

67 

57,767 

47,447 

59,483 

106,930 

50,000 

62,000 

112,000 

August 31st 

64 

56,012 

sr.340 

60,920 

112,260 

55,000 

66,000 

121,000 

September 30th 

68 

58,394 

46,681 

67,007 

113,688 

49,000 

70,000 

119,000 

Ootobor 31st 

60 

55,559 

41,197 

59,405 

100,602 

45,000 

65,000 

110,000 

Novembor 30th 

69 

56,676 

33,328 

69,653 

82,981 

37,000 

66,000 

108,000 

December 31st 

61 

57,879 

34,697 

70,947 

105,544 

36,000 

75,000 

111,000 


Table B 

(YARN.) Storks in Bales 

From mills submitting returns. Approximation of stocks for all mills in Bombay Island. 



JQ 

u 

. CO 

-S 




2 



Date of Returns. 

ft 

to 

£ E 
'g 5 

-. . h 
Or* 

V 

M £ 

J'g 

3 5 
* * 

Number of spine 
represented. 

1 

r O 

-a 

3 

& 

O 

T3 M 

m 

O 

CD 

a 

P 

■ 

Total uncleared. 

Sold but delivery 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total uncleared. 

1924 









January 31st 

56 

2,402,944 

16,773 

32,121 

48,894 

21,000 

41,000 

62,000 

February 29th 

72 

2,775,890 

12,754 

22,435 

35,189 

14,000 

25,000 

39,000 

March 31st 

66 

2,550,321 

9,935 

13,697 

23,632 

12,000 

16,000 

28,000 

April 30th 

58 

2,209,566 

6,720 

14,861 

21,581 

9,000 

21,000 

30,000 

May 31st 

66 

2,601,231 

9,860 

11,700 

21,560 

12,000 

14,000 

26,000 

Juno 30th 

57 

2,354,499 

9,563 

12,885 

22,448 

12,000 

17,000 

29,000 

July 31st 


2,806,242 

10,825 

18,974 

29,799 

12,000 

21,000 

33,000 

August 31st 

68 

2,748,601 

13,421 

23,006 

38,427 

15,000 

25,000 

40,000 

September 30th 

69 

2,788,024 

8,352 

25,309 

33,661 

9,000 

28,000 

37,000 

October 31st 

61 

2,700,688 

11,284 

18,951 

30,235 

13,000 

21,000 

34,000 

November 30th 

58 

2,578,887 

10,469 

16,307 

26,776 

12,000 

10,000 

31,000 

December 31st 

71 

2,911,982 

10,389 

24,163 

34,552 

11,000 

25,000 

36,000 
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TABLE 11 


(CLOTH.) 

From Mills submitting Returns. 


Table A 
Stocks in Balts 


Approximation of stocks for all Mills in 
Bombay City and Island. 


Date of Return. 

Number 
of Looms 
repre¬ 
sented. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un¬ 

cleared. 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

clearei 

1925 








January 31st 

63,385 

37,406 

76,040 

113,486 

42,000 

85,000 

127,000 

February 28th 

60,059 

38,433 

78,403 

114,836 

45,000 

90,000 

135,000 

March 31st 

66,452 

42,081 

98,147 

140,228 

45,000 

106,000 

150,000 

April 30th 

66,066 

40,173 

99,324 

139,497 

43,000 

107,000 

150,000 

May 31st 

67,486 

44,803 

108,125 

162,928 

47,000 

114,000 

101,000 

June 30th 

70,215 

44,360 

128,923 

172,283 

65,000 

131,000 

176,000 

July 31st 

67,886 

55,916 

120,600 

166,616 

59,000 

126,000 

185,000 

August 31st 

67,155 

65,337 

110,933 

166,270 

59,000 

117,000 

176,000 

September 30th 

66,506 

52,479 

96,655 

149,133 

56,000 

103,000 

159,000 

Ootober31st 

67,963 

40.833 

65,711 

106,633 

48,000 

69,000 

112,000 

November 30th 

68,206 

28,445 

61,604 

80,849 

30,300 

64,000 

84,300 

Decomber 31st 

67,951 

21,121 

60,838 

71,959 

22,000 

53,000 

76,000 



1 







film 


(YARN.) 

From Mills submitting ReturnB. 


Date of Return. 


Table B 
Stocks in Bales 


Approximation of storks for all Mills in 
Bombay City and Island. 


January 31st 
February 28th 
March 31st 
Ajpril 30th 
May 31st 
June 30th 
July 31st 
August 31st 
September 30th 
October 31st 
November 30th 
December 31st 


Number of 

Sold but 


Total 

un¬ 

cleared. 

Sold but 


Total 

Spindles 

repre- 

delivery 

not 

Unsold. 

delivery 

not 

Unsold. 

UHr 

clear- 

sentod. 

taken. 


taken. 


ed. 

2,932,083 

10,882 

24,027 

34,909 

13,000 

28,000 

41,000 

2,665,933 

12,831 

23,567 

36,398 

16,000 

30,000 

46,000 

3,236,126 

22,010 

24,443 

46,453 

23,000 

26,000 

49,000 

3,126,415 

17,980 

30,078 

48,058 

20,000 

33,000 

63,000 

3,177,023 

14,620 

37,855 

52,335 

16,000 

40,000 

60,000 

3,368,155 

13,156 

44,365 

57,481 

13,000 

45,000 

58,000 

3,251,945 

19,015 

33,410 

53,674 

20,000 

36,000 

66,000 

3,149,473 

13,112 

34,559 

46,622 

14,000 

36,000 

50,000 

3,216,417 

13,418 

29,949 

43,367 

14,000 

32,000 

46,000 

3,194,319 

7,671 

21,782 

29,463 

8,000 

23,000 

31,000 

3,206,333 

6,110 

16,267 

20,377 

6,000 

16,000 

21,000 

3,215,461 

7,059 

13,666 

20,726 

8,000 

14,000 

22,000 
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TABLE 12 

Table A 
Storks in Bates 

(CLOTH.) 

From Mills submitting Returns. Approximation for all Mills in Bombay 

City and Island. 



Number 

Sold but 


Total 

un¬ 

cleared. 

Sold but 


Total 

un¬ 

cleared. 

Date of Return. 

of Looms 
repre- 
sonted. 

delivery 

not 

taken. 

Unsold. 

delivery 

not 

taken. 

Unsold. 

1926 








January 31st 

67,356 

23,904 

53,954 

77,858 

25.000 

58,000 

83,000 

February 28th 

66,446 

24,576 

47,483 

72,059 

27,000 

62,000 

79,000 

March 31st 

60,366 

24,528 

57,969 

82,497 

26,000 

61,000 

87,000 

April 30th 

68,394 

29,531 

64,718 

94,249 

31.000 

68,000 

99,000 

May 31st 

70,845 

28,237 

78,2981 106,533 

29,000 

80,000 

109,000 

Juno 30th 

72,266 

35,644 

90,858 

126,502 

36,000 

91,000 

127,000 

July, 31st 

72,266 

45,795 

98,300 

144,095 

46,000 

98,000 

144,000 

August 31st 

70,266 

56,087 

98,689 

154,776 

68,000 

101,000 

159,000 




KSffiw 







f 

PHt 



1 i, 1 


Table BgSl 
Slocks in Bales 

(YARN.) 

From Mills submitting Returns, Approximation for all Mills in Bombay 

City and Island. 


Date of Return. 

I Number 
! of 
j Spindles 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 

Sold but 
delivery 
not 
taken. 

Unsold. 

Total 

un- 


! repre- 
! sented. 

I 


cleared. 


cleared. 

1926 

j 


| 





January 31st 

3,285,665 

10,283 

16.019 

26.302 

11,000 

17,000 

28.000 

February 28th 

3,184,845 

12,058 

22,778 

34,836 

13,000 

25,000 

38,000 

Maroh 31st 

3,256,255 

11,936 

29,897 

41,833 

13,000 

32,000 

45,000 

April 30th 

3,288,847 

10,271 

37,176 

47,447 

11,000 

39,000 

50.000 

May 31st 

3,387,625 

12,591 

32,411 

45,002 

13,000 

33,000 

46,000 

June 30th 

3,456,233 

17.477 

30,296 

47.773 

18,000 

33,000 

48,000 

July 31st 

3,458,233 

19,467 

22,019 

41,666 

20,000 

22,000 

42,000 

August 31st 

3,377,103 

16,841 

. 

25,142 

4I,983| 

17,000 

1 

26,000 

43,000 
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TABLE 18 


Approximate yarn tales by Bombay Mills in India (in Millions oj lbs.) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1 

1915. 

1916. 

Production of yarn 
in Bombay 

353 

358 

330 

320 

328 

364 

355 

322 

377 

Exports of yarn to 
foreign countries 

from Bombay 

208 

226 

212 

174 

142 

192 

186 

128 

152 

Weight of oloth pro¬ 
duced .. 

110 

107 

126 

133 

144 

149 

139 

133 

184 

Weight of yam used 
in the manufacture 
of cloth (1) 

100 

07 

113 

120 

130 

135 

125 

120 

166 

Quantity of Bombay 
spun yarn put on 
tho Indian Market 
(1A) 

45 

36 


Iffp 

56 

37 

41 

74 

59 

Net imports of foreign 
yarn into India (2). 

36 

41 

39 

32 

41 

49 

43 

42 

39 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

! 

1917.1 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 











Production of yam in 
Bombay .. 

356 

357 

306 

318 

342 

349 

348 

270 

328 

Exports of yarn to 
foreign countries 

from Bombay 

166 

117 

63 

i 

137 

78 

78 

50 

38 

36 

Weight of cloth pro¬ 
duced .. 

193 

214 

177 

195 

186 

207 

196 

194 

220 

Weight of yarn used 
in the manufacture 
of oloth (1) 

173 

193 

159 

176 

167 

186 

176 

176 

198 

Quantity of Bombay 
spun yarn put on 
the Indian Market 
(1A) .. 

* 17 

47 

84 

! 5 

1 

97 

' 85 

116 

67 

96 

Net imports of foreign 
yarn into India (2) . 

28 

18 

36 

12 

47 

56 

58 

43 

55 


(1) Allowing 16 per cent, for size and 5 per cent, for Waste. 


(1 A) Is equal to production-minus (exports plus yam used in production of cloth). 
(2) Total Imports minus Re-exports. 
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TABLE 14 


Approximate Hath sales by Bombay Mills in India [in Millions of yards) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

' 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Production of Bombay 
mills .. 

472 

4S6 

532 

563 

622 

642 

592 

562 

771 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

Bombay 

. 82 

56 

69 

75 

57 

60 

61 

45 

84 

Mill-made piece-goods 
sold in India by 
Bombay Mills (a) .. 

420 

400 

463 

488 

565 

582 

531 

517 

687 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods 
into India (6) 

i 

2 , 46 sJ 

1,943 

2,141 

2,241 

2,362 

2,919 

3,099 

2,384 

2,077 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1917. j 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

IFJul 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Production of Bombay 
mills .. 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

Bombay 

83o! 

■ 1 

933 

758 

863 

f 

837 

t • | 

Sfit 

922 

870 

856 

986 

214 

159 

118 

161 

PPk 

115 

yi 

if 

127 

121 

126 

143 

Mill-made piece-goods 
sold in India by 
Bombay Mills ( a) .. 

616 

774 

640 


722 

796 

749 

730 

843 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods 
into India (b) 

1,794 

1,439 

986 

975 

1,431 

1,006 

1,503 

1,406 

1,746 


(a) Production minus Exports. 


(6) Imports minus Re-exports. 
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TABLE 15 


Approximate yam sales by All-India Mills (in Millions of lbs.) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Produotion of yarn by 
Indian mills 

638 

667 

627 

610 

626 

688 

683 

652 

722 

Exports of yarn 
India .. 

from 

216 

233 

227 

183 

151 

204 

198 

134 

160 

Weight of clot 
duced in 
Mills .. 

i pro- 
indian 

189 

192 

229 

246 

267 

285 

274 

277 

352 

Weight of yarn used 
on the manufacture 
of cloth* 

170 

173 

206 

221 

240 

257 

247 

249 

317 

Quantity of Indian 
mill-made yarn put 
up in the Indian 
market 

252 

239 


206: 

234 

217 

238 

269 

245 

Net imports of foreignl 
yam into Indiaf. 

1 

36 


39 

32 

41 

49 

43 

42 

39 





-lilt- 

fW 






Year ending 
31st March. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919, 

m 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1926. 

1926. 

Production of 











yam by In¬ 
dian mills .. 

681 

661 

615 

635 

660 

693 

705 

617 

719 

686 

E^morts of yarn 
from India .. 

169 

122 

64 

162 

83 

81 

57 

39 

37 

32 

Weight of doth 
produced in 
Indian Mills. 

377 

381 

350 

384 

367 

403 

405 

402 

459 


Weight of yarn 
. used on the 
manufacture 
of cloth* .. 

339 

343 

315 

346 

330 

363 

365 

362 

413 

415 

Quantity of In. 
dian mill- 

made yarn 
put up in the 
Indian mar¬ 
ket 

173 

196 

236 

137 

. 247 

249 

283 

216 

269 


Net imports of 
foreign yarn 
into Indiaf . 

28 

• 

18 

36 

12 

47 

56 

58 

43 

65 

51 

* See footnote (1) of Table 13. 
V 420-*>7 



f See footnote (2) of Table 13. 
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TABLE 16 


Approximate cloth sales in India hy Indian Mills (in Millions of yards) 


Year ending 31st 
March. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Production of Indian 
Mills .. 

808 

824 

964 

1,045 

1,136 

1,220 

1,164 

1,136 

1,441 

Exports of Indian 
piece-goods from 

India .. 

74 

78 

94 

100 

81 

86 

89 

67 

113 

Indian mill-made 

piece-goods put on 
the Indian market.. 

734 

746 

870 

943 

1,055 

1,134 

1,075 

1,069 

1,328 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods . 

2,469 

1,943 

2,141 

2,240 

, 

2,363 

2,919 

3,098 

2,384 

2,077 





1920. 






Year ending 31st 
March. 

1917. 

1918. 

Ip 

1919. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

Production of Indian 
Mills .. 

1,578 



m 

j wjjm 

1,752 

1,725 

1,701 

1,970 

Exports of Indian 
pieco-gouds from 

India 

Indian mill-made 

piece-goods put on 
the Indian market.. 

244 

189 

149 

' Vil 1 

, aai 

196 

L 

146 

161 

157 

165 

181 

1,334 

1,425 

1,302 

1,444 

1,435 

1,691 

1,668 

1,536 

1,789 

Total net imports of 
foreign piece-goods . 

1,795 

1,438 

983 

975 

1,430 

1,006 

1,503 

1,406 

1,746 
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TABLE 17 

For purposes of comparison, the following figures are appended showing the Kates 
of Exchange on Hongkong and the Prices of Silver ruling at the end of March in each of 
the following years :— 

Price of Silver per 100 Exchange on 

Tolas. Hongkong. 





Its. 

a. 

Ks. 

1894 



.. 84 

11—7/22 

175—1/22 

1896 



.. 91 

12 

188—11/26 

1896 



.. 92 

9—11/12 

186—6/13 

1897 



.. 83 

9—1/3 

163—89/100 

1898 



.. 71 

3 

141—1/4 

1899 



.. 73 

15—15/23 

149—3/23 

1900 



.. 73 

3—3 /42 

147 

1901 



.. 76 

4—9/3 

151—17/50 

1902 



.. 67 

1—3/7 

138—8/23 

1903 



.. 60 

4—7/823 

1194 

1904 



.. 70 

10—6/ 

137—8/11 

1905 



.. 72 

l 

139—11/26 

1906 



.. 79 

10—3/8 

155—11/36 

1907 



.. 83 

l 4 --7/lt/-\ 

162—1/16 

1908 



.. 70 

1—2/23 

142—10/30 

1909 



.. 62 

s; 

131—2/13 

1910 



.. 68 

10—7/22 

130—13/24 

1911 



. . 70 

13—8/23 

134} 

1912 



.. 78 

it—7/23 

143—21/26 

1913 



. . 75 

8 

143} 

1914 



.. 77 

11/16 

'42} 

1915 



.. 70 

i 

134 

1916 



.. 82 

Mm iiiA-ix 

148 

1917 



.. 87 

iwyssgiik 

175 1 

1918 



.. 103 

6 

218 

.1919 



.. 116 


215 

1920 



.. Ill 


2* 

1921 



.. 88 


188 

1922 



.. 90 

12 

187 

1923 



.. 83 

1 

179 

1924 



.. 81 

14 

171 

1926 


. . 

72 

3 

153 } 
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TABLE IS 

Average Exchange Rates, Banks Selling Telegraphic Transfers, Month by Month From 
April 1919 to October 1925, 

1919. 


Month. 

Average Exchange. Month. 

Average Exchange 

April 

.. Is. 5 31/32(2. 

August 

.. Is. 8 31/32(2. 

May 

.. Is. 6 31/32(2. 

September 

.. Is. 11/19/64(2. 

j une 

.. Is. 7 31/32(2. 

October 

.. 2s. 1 /32 d. 

July 

.. Is. 7 31/32(2. 

November 

December 

1920. 

.. 2s. 1 }d. 

.. 2s. 3 6/8 d. 

January .. 

2s. 4 \d. 

July 

.. Is. 10 1/16(2. 

February 

.. 2s. tiftf. 

August 

.. Is. 10 7 /16d. 

Maroh 

.. 2s. 5 3/16(2. 

September 

.. Is. 10 1/8(2. 

April 

.. 2s. 4d. 

October 

.. Is. 7 7 /8 d. 

May 

.. 2s. 2 15/16(2, 

November 

.. Is. 7 6/16(2. 

June 

.. Is. 11 

Decomber 

1921. 

.. Is. 5 9/16(2. 

January .. 

.. Is. 5 5/10(2. 

July 

.. Is. 3id. 

February 

.. Is. 3 29/32(2. 

August 

.. Is. 4 3 /1G d. 

March 

.. Is. 3 5/lCrf. 

September 

.. Is. 5 47 /64(2. 

April 

.. Is. 3 5/8(2. 

October 

.. Is. 4 51 /64d. 

May 

.. Is. 3 5 /M. 

November 

.. Is. 4 1/8(2. 

June 

.. Is. 3 27 /64 d. 

December 

1922. 

.. Is. 4 1 /62 d. 

January .. 

.. Is. 3 53 /64rf. 

July 

.. Is. 3 21 /32 d. 

February 

.. Is. 3 29 /64 d. 

August 

.. Is. 3 37/64J. 

March 

.. Is. 3 9 /32(2. 

September 

.. Is. 3 9 /16d. 

April 

.. Is. 3 5 /32it. 

October 

Is. 3 5/8J. 

May 

.. Is. 3 35 /04ii. 

November 

.. Is. 3 13/16J. 

June 

.. Is. 3 35 /64 d. 

December 

1923. 

.. Is. 3 63/64(2. 

January .. 

.. Is. 4 37/64<2. 

July 

.. Is. 4 5/G4 d. 

February 

.. Is. 4 7 /3 2d. 

August 

.. Is. 3 63/64(2. 

March 

.. Is. 4 7 /64d. 

September 

.. Is. 4 1 /8 d. 

April 

.. Is. 4 1 /8 d. 

October 

.. Is. 4 31 /64 d. 

May 

.. Is. 4 3 /32 d. 

November 

Is. 4 69/64(2. 

Juno 

.. Is. 4 3 /32 d. 

December 

.1924. 

.. Is. 5 5 /64d. 

January .. 

.. Is. 6 7 /6 U. 

July 

.. Is. 6 7 /32d. 

February 

.. Is. 4 53 /94 d. 

August 

.. Is. 6 \d. 

March 

.. Is. 4 11/16(2. 

September 

.. Is. 5 31 /64d. 

April 

.. Is. 4 51/04(2. 

Octobor 

.. Is. 6 d. 

May 

.. Is. 4 51/64d. 

November 

.. Is. 6 27 [32d. 

.. Is. 6 3 /64d. 

June 

.. Is. 4 59 /64 d. 

December 

1926. 

January .. 

.. Is. S 31/324. 

June .. 

.. Is. 6 d. 

February 

.. Is. 5 31/32(2. 

July .. 

.. Is. 6 5/64 d. 

Mareh .. 

.. Is. 5 29/3 2d. 

August 

.. Is. 6 3/32<2. 

April 

May 

.. Is. 5 27/32d. 

September 

.. Is. 6 9/64 d. 

.. Is. 5 15/lBd. 

October 

.. Is. 6 6/32 d. 
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TABLE 19A 

Japan’s Cotton Mills, Capitals, Spindles and Looms 


Years 

Com¬ 

panies 

Mills 

Capital 

Reserve 

Funds 

Authorised 

Paid-up 






Yen. 

Yen. 

. Yen. 

1903 



51 

, . 

38,565,400 

34,029,216 

5,123,892 

1904 



49 

. . 

37,125,400 

33,486,730 

6,888,594 

1905 



49 

. . 

40,082,350 

33,563,700 

9,531,622 

1906 



47 

. . 

45,403,350 

38,433,350 

15,386,948 

1907 



42 

118 

90,036,300 

57,531,125 

20,966,234 

1908 



36 

125 

85,511,300 

58,397,386 

22,189,614 

1909 



31 

134 

75,871,800 

64,501,000 

22,784,470 

1910 



36 

136 

94,271,300 

67,516,013 

24,658,967 

1911 



31 

139 

89,160,150 

64,374,164 

24,788,872 

1912 



41 

147 

105,136,400 

72.366,495 

28,538,314 

1913 



44 

152 

113,036,401 

86,444,059 

33,803,119 

1914 



42 

157 

109,676,400 

85,820,424 

36,039,349 

1915 



41 

161 

110,176,400 

86,011,677 

38,663,064 

1916 



40 

fswm 

137,290,150 

99,641,818 

48,952,3S1 

1917 



43 

170 

162,830,150 

115,623,020 

70,037,276 

1918 




177 

192,877,650 

138,494,595 

92,426,047 

1919 



54 

190 

221,927,650 

165,758,695 

139,073,869 

1920 



56 

198 

394,327,650 

276,535,896 

165,697,053 

1921 



61 

217 

429,577,650 

295,648,358 

1S2,040,774 

1922 



64 

235 

462,107,650 

317,148,075 

202,774,376 

1923 



60 -* 

228 

463,977,650 

323,787,485 

211,298,943 

1924 


. . 

56 

232 

512,362,500 

349,820,568 

212,871,930 

1925 

•• 

"1 

64 

230 

509,213,000 

351,805,000 

221,778,000 


Years 

Number of Spindles 

Doubling 

Spradles 

Looms 

Ring 

Mule 

Total 

1903 

1,295,086 

86,220 

1,381,306 

126,976 

6,043 

1904 

1,260,365 

85,220 

1,345,585 

121,076 

5,086 

1905 

1,343,534 

83,060 

1,426,594 

134,840 

8,140 

1906 

1,395,013 

77,240 

1,472,253 

136,806 

9,601 

1907 

1,492,032 

48,420 

1,540,452 

154,789 

9,462 

1008 

1,743,921 

51,958 

1,795,879 

177,860 

11,146 

1909 

1,903,854 

51,038 

1,954,892 

227,674 

13,813 

1910 

2,044,284 

55,4S0 

2,099,764 

282,186 

17,702 

1911 

2,117,756 

53,040 

2,170,796 

286,410 

20,431 

1912 

2,125,000 

51,748 

2,176,748 

317,324 

21,898 

1913 

2,365,094 

49,405 

2,414,199 

320,912 

24,224 

1914 

2,606,004 

51,170 

2,657,174 

348,766 

25,443 

1915 

2,754,124 

53,390 

2,807,614 

355,318 

30,068 

1916 

2,826,944 

49,960 

2,875,904 

370,681 

31,296 

1917 

3,008,563 

51,910 

3,060,478 

383,458 

36,181 

1918 

3,175,768 

61,910 

3,227,678 

384,872 

40,391 

1919 

3,435,932 

52,330 

3,488,262 

410,690 

44,401 

1920 .. 

3,781,250 

52,330 

3,813,680 

466,460 

50,588 

1921 

4,116,616 

44,510 

4,161,126 

538,384 

54,994 

1922 

4,472,112 

45,500 

4,517,612 

602,032 

60,765 

1923 

4,183,596 

14,370 

4,197,966 

501,031 

61,421 

1924 

4,845,082 

25,150 

4,870,232 

676,995 

64,225 

1925 

5,152,000 

34,000 

5,186,000 

752,000 

68,160 
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TABLE 19B 

Japan’s Cotton Yarn Production, Operatives and Wages 


Years. 

Average 

working 

spindles. 


Production or Colton Yarn. 



Course 

Yarn. 

Medium 

Yam. 

Pino 

Yam. 

Doublin'. 

Gassed. 

Total. 



Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1003 ' .. 

1,297,900 

701,250*5 

42,570*5 

51*5 

37,887*5 

19,977*6 

801,737*5 

1904 

1,249,086 

610,981*5 

33,780 0 

106*5 

32,200 ? 

18,122*5 

685,213 0 

1905 

1,329,404 

792,439*0 

50,104*0 

157*0 

42,584*0 

20,252*5 

905,530-5 

1900 

1,404,714 

826,363*0 

55,125*0 

148*0 

43,370*5 

20,155*0 

045,167*5 

1907 

1,458,020 

859,214*5 

53,762 *0 


47,377*5 

23,127*5 

983,481-5 

1908 

1,367,631 

738,659*0 

54,1710 


59,555*5 

26,185*0 

878,570-5 

1909 

1,009,080 

841,778*0 

78,975*0 

7*0 

71,651*0 

32,833*5 

1,025,241-5 

1910 

1,741,108 

964,675*0 

63,637*5 

1,814*5 

74.434*5 

30,217*0 

1,134,780*5 

1011 

1,784,064 

034,713*0 

82,789*5 

-4,027-5 

74,580*0 

32,651*0 

1,120,267*0 

1912 

1,081,191 

1,090,172*5 

119,893*5 

6,722'5 

95,688*5 

39,737-5 

1,352,209*5 

L913 

2,167,926 

1,212,001*5 

142,409*0 

8,666*5 

109,996*0 

41,909*0 

1,517,982*0 

1914 

2,309,801 

1,350,850 *5 

119,408*0 

7,700T) 

119,790*0 

.38,282 -0 

1,061,181*0 

1915 

' 2,4G3,376 

1,360,259-0 

187,701-0 

8,096*5 

130,536*5 

33,611-5 

1,720,204-5 

1910 

2,757,299 

1,458,617-0 

259,840-0 

10,153*5 

155,483*5 

41,485*0 

1,925,579*0 

1017 

2,850,637 

1,42 1,978*0 

287,259*5 

7,730-5 

164,850*0 

42,023-5 

1,923,841*5 

1918 

2,936,495 

1,245,723*5 

300,808- 5 

7,427 5 

138,286*5 

45,560*0 

1,808,866-0 

1919 

3,179,503 

1,285,926*0 

422,9G7*5 

9,202-0 

159,542-5 

46,144-5 

1,920,782-5 

1920 

3,191,708 

1,222,525*5 

401,868*5 

7,477-5 

149,562 - 5 

38,542 *0 

1,816,976*0 

1921 

3,162,353 

1,270,000*5 

346,148*5 

6,199*5 

141,136*0 

41,265*5 

1,811,850*0 

1922 

3,967,200 

1,557,052*0 

429,184*5 

7,167*5 

186,761*5 

48,780-5 

2,228,240*0 

1923 

4,079,855 

1,484,705*5 

449,274*5 

10,175*0 

177,472*5 

49,525*5 

2,171,153*0 

1924 

4,115,692 

1,320,986*5 

499,037-5 

13,497*5 

184,539*0 

54,757-0 

2,072.817*5 
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TABLE 19B—contd. 

Japan’s Cotton Yarn Production, Opehattves and Wages— contd. 


yean*. 

Average 

tturktng 

uplndle*. 

Dally Operatives In average. 

Wages in average. 

.Male. 

i'emale. 

Total. 

51 a] e. 

Female. 






Ain. 

Kin. 

1903 

1,297,966 

14,295 

50,836 

73,631 

S2A 

206 

1904 

1,249,086 

11,151 

50,220 

61,071 

336 

204 

1905 

1,329,404 

12,812 

58,634 

71,446 

346 

213 

1906 

1,404,714 

14,496 

01,278 

75,774 

365 

228 

1907 

1,409,020 

15,242 

64,377 

79,619 

893 

246 

1908 

1,367,631 

15,040 

59,154 

74,203 

410 

250 

1009 

1,569,080 

10,844 

66,664 

83,508 

425 

267 

1910 

1,741,168 

18,266 

75,014 

93,880 

434 

272 

1911 

1,784,064 

17,638 

74,868 

02,496 

450 

288 

1912 

1,98-1,191 

18,421 

80,779 

99,200 

467 

305 

1913 

2,167,026 

19,707 

88,038 

107,745 

485 

320 

1914 

2,369,801 

22,163 

92,251 

114,414 

491 

319 

191b 

2,183,376 

22,074 

92,500 

115,174 

495 

322 

1910 

2,757,299 

23,81.1 

07,279 

121,124 

500 

S34 

1917 

2.850.637 

Sf.,518 

97,648 

123,160 

545 

871 

1918 

2,930,403 

26,790 

05,009 

12 1,859 

686 

476 

1919 

8,179,588 

30,905 

101,399 

132,334 

1,110 

870 

1920 

3,191,753 

33,066 

109,782 

1*3,74* 

1,567 

1,190 

1021 

3,182,353 

34,904 

105,704 

140,608 

1,463 

1,134 

1922 

3,967,265 

11,609 

132,442 

178,401 

1,544 

1,243 

1923 

4,079,855 

38,159 

121,811 

159,970 

1,493 

1,160 

1921 

4,115.632 

36,015 

117,307 

153,322 

1,524 

1.260 
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TABLE 19C 

Japan’s Cotton Piece-goods Production, Operatives and Wages 
( Sub-Work by Spinners Only) 


Avcr- 


Oailv Operatives in ] Wages in 


Years. 

age 

Work¬ 

Production 
of Cotton 

Yarn 

Consumed. 

average. 

1 

average. 


ing 

Looms. 

Piece-goods. 

: 

Male, j Female. 

i 

Total, j 

Male. 

Fe¬ 

male. 



Ya rds. 

Lbs. 

j 

' 

1 

llin. 

Rin. 

1903 

4,963 

76,702,2131 20,771,345 

1 

057| 

4,253 

4,91o! 

308 

235 

1904 

4,891 

80,947,348 

22,484,284 

662| 

4,776 

5,438! 

368 

229 

1905. 

6,4201 114,908,1321 36,454,146 

989i 

6,847 

7,836i 

384 

255 

1900 

8,491 

137,773,415, 40,702,848 
(doz.) 32,784 

1,248 

7,937 

9,185 ; 

1 

393 

259 

1907 

9,245 

135,253,029 
(doz.) 102,533 

44,262,958 

1,6251 

1 

8,727 

10,252 

430 

277 

1908 

9,496 

147,143,838 

47,676,427 

1,484, 

S.C83 

10,167 

448 

294 

1909 

11,535 

181,976,972 

57,388,586 

l,87l| 

11,496 

13,367| 

450 

304 

1910 

14,911 

226,313,958 

71,197,654 

2,-l8C| 

13,604 

16,090, 

459 

305 

mu 

17,884 

289,039,671 

82,498,138 

2,056 

17,133 

19,789 

471 

325 

1912 

20,208 

23,299 

342,584,684 

93,502,721 

2,7051 

18,006 

20,801j 

503 

349 

1913 

416,725.357 

111,159,610 

3,2981 

21,950 

25,254 

530 

303 

1914 

24,911 

454,901,674 

502,076,021 

123.863,966 

3,5691 

22.459 

26,028' 

555 

379 

1915 

27.6S7 

121,032,031 

3,547 

22,930 

20,477! 

520 

374 

1910 

30,110 

660,181,108 

136,413,408 

3,737| 

23,245 

26,982' 

634 

407 

1917 

31,920 

591,619,419 

142,770,758 

4,333, 

24,434 

28,767) 

583 

145 

1918 

36,365 

656,935,420 

100,301,569 

5,532| 

29,713 

35,245 

721 

531 

1919 

40,969 

739,390,012 

179,788,560 

7,635; 

37,040 

44,675; 

1,133 

889 

1920 

44,635 

762,037,300 

189,651,320 

8,005! 

39,048 

47,053' 

1,572 

1,174 

1921 

44,109 

700,697,985 

869,327.652 

179,427,501 

7,078! 

32.182 

39,260: 

1,492 

1,140 

1922 

51,033 

214,327,505 

7,857 

38,102 

45,959 

1,557 

1,227 

1923 

52,972 

1,000,708,890 

240,979,975 

7,9021 

40,549 

48,5111 

1,484 

1,171 

1924 

56,351 

1,030,905,668 

241,319,096 

M79; 

43,056 

61,235 

1,525 

1,174 
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TABLE 19D 

.Tatan’s Production and Domestic usi: ot Cotton Yarn 


Cotton Yarn Production. 


Years. 



16’s 

20's 

Others. 

Total. 


Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1903 

330,605-7 

175,84 3 0 

295,227-5 

801,738-0 

1904 

251,867-0 

157,048-0 

286,297-5 

695,212-5 

1905 

309,173-0 

209,816-0 

386,647-5 

905,536-6 

1906 

323,664 0 

227,628-0 

393,873-5 

945,165-5 

1907 

341,433-0 

218,065-0 

423,384-5 

983,482-5 

1908 

224,897-5 

209,475-0 

444,198-0 

878,570-5 

1909 

296,802-5 

229,763-5 

499,678-6 

1,025,244-5 

1910 

338,175 0 

258,412-6 

538,103-0 

1,134,780-6 

1911 

295,005-5 

262,298-5 

571,903-0 

1,129,207-0 

1912 

346,844-5 

335,821 0 

669,544-0 

1,352,209-5 

1913 

396,645-5 

371,522-5 

749,814-0 

1,517.982-0 

i9H 

388,992-0 

439,672-5 

837,516-5 

1,666,181-0 

1915 

393,027-0 

443,040-5 

884,197 0 

1,720,264-5 

1916 

409.053-5 

497,291-0 

1,019,234-5 

1,925,679-0 

1917 

359,623 0 

628,603-0 

1,035,615-5 

1,923,841-5 

1913 

228.S18-5 

5J 1,538-0 

1,063,509-5 

1,903 866-0 

1919 

204,480-0 

539,718-5 

1,176,548 0 

1,920,782-6 

1920 

196,928-6 

191,141-6 

1,128,906-0 

1,816,976-0 

1921 

215,682-5 

436,629-5 

1,159,038 0 

1,811,350-0 

1922 

205,489-5 

740,731-0 

1,276,025-6 

2,229,246-0 

1923 

170,357-0 

080,708-0 

1,320,088 0 

2,171,1630 

1924 

135,844 0 

631,476-0 

1,305,497-5 

2,072,817-5 


Years. 

Imports. ' Total. 

Exports. 

Domestic 
use aDd 

Others. 


.. '-1- 

Bales. Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1903 

3,539 0 

805,277-0 

307,201-0 

'498,076-0 

1904 

1,792-0 

697,004-0 

257,307 0 

439,697-6 

1906 

7,450-0 

912,986-5 

267,383-0 

645,603-5 

1906 

20,117-0 

965,282-5 

267,348-0 

697,934-6 

1907 

6,951-0 

989,433-5 

226,472-0 

762,961-5 

1908 

4,552 0 

883,122-5 

- 167,842-0 

716,280-5 

1900 

3,204-0 

1,028,448-5 

258,878-0 

769,570-5 

1910 

1,010-0 

1,135,796-5 

347,633-0 

788,163-6 

1911 

1,843-0 

1,131,110-0 

285,009-0 

846,101-0 

1912 

1,895-0 

1,3,54,104-5 

374,933-0 

979,171-6 

1913 

1,206-0 

1,510,248-0 

468,736-0 

1,050,612-0 

1914 

607-0 

1,666,788-0 

669,090-0 

1,096,798-0 

1016 

588-0 

1,720,852-5 

576,891-0 

1,144,961-6 

1916 

660-0 

1,926,239-0 

547,147-0 

1,379,092-0 

1917 

904-0 

1,924,745-5 

470,852-0 

1,453,893-5 

1918 

1,088-0 

1,804,954-0 

421,612-0 

1,383,442-0 

1919 

8,907-0 

1,929,689'5 

230,333-0 

1,099,356-5 

1920 

5,121-0 

1,822,097-0 

304,925-0 

1,517,172-0 

1921 

2,679-0 

1,813,929-0 

292,200-0 

1,621,669-0 

1922 . 

3,126-0 

2,231,372-0 

394,062-0 

1,837,310-0 

1923 

6,332-0 

2,177,485-0 

248,324-0 

1,929,101-0 

1924 

8,972-0 

2,081,789-5 

270,369-0 

1,811,430-5 
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TABLE 

Japah’s Exports 


Yeats. 

China. 

Unngkong. 

brltlah India. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

| Value. 

1 


Plcills. 

Ven. 

Picul>. 

Yen. 

Piculs. 

Yen. 

1003 

837,822 

28,838,366 

53,225 

1,801,426 

16 

731 

1904 

645,479 

24,145,213 

68,219 

2,698,520 


.... 

1905 

697,008 

28,093,913 

22,154 

038,570 

270 

11,208 

100G 

729,657 

32,047,107 

18,700 

838,767 

45 

2,153 

1007 

572,605 

25,423,430 

23.488 

1,084,2 51 

1,180 

55,073 

1908 

402,801 

10,350,708 

19,538 

055,190 

123 

4,511 

1909 

708,300 

28,808,:i 10 

10,166 

500,364 

45 

2,603 

1910 

904,605 

40,2*4 249 

53,858 

2,648,659 

2,102 

207,819 

ion 

702.973 

35,422,564 

38,754 

2,148,500 

5.42C 

085,083 

1912 

912,508 

45,757,948 

87Jg* 

4,547,930 

2,066 

327,581 

1913 

1,187,89-2 

60,005,834 

102,003 

5,740,007 

9.774 

• 087,304 j 

1914 

1,305,371 

64,558,930 

198,373 

9,107,521 

9,431 

971,202 | 

1915 

1,391,702 

55,503,214 

195,723 

7,904,419 

4,694 

405,237 | 

1919 

1,320,474 

63,842,480 

151,141 

7,642,095 

35,233 

3,239,314 j 

1917 

1,009,727 

85,801,381 

175,210 

13,413,890 

87,938 

4,132,030 j 

1918 

f. 05,066 

86,365.503 

187,794 

23,473,101 

238,280 

44,908,715 

1919 

408,783 

84,110,074 

106,915 

18,527,063 

. 14,259 

2,980,476 

1920 

500,132 

81.000,949 

175,046 

2B,937,190 

142,846 

-10,252,516 

1921 

523,751 

47.114,017 

163,634 

15,410.370 

111,492 

11,991,334 

1922 

638,585 

02,185,072 

250,181 

23,478,306 

204,950 

■20.666,783 

1923 

304,703 

38,503,001 

120,325 

11,534,783 

170,812 

20,511,884 

1924 

289,609 

40,883,714 

184,47ft 

22,260,027 

242,521 

35,054.637 


Hegardlng exportation to Koxi 
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19E 

of Cotton Yahn 


Philippine Islands. I Korea ' I Oilier Countries. I "Total. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

| Value. 

Piculs. 

Yen. 

Piculs. 

Yen. 

Piculs. 

Yen, 

Piculs. 

Yen. 

3,700 

156,953 

26,834 ! 

1,030,664 

11 

j 

473 

021,608 

31,418,613 

4,535 

220,658 

53,521 

2,190,897 

141 1 

7,168 

771,925 1 

29,268,465 

0,934 

340,369 

74,602 

8,252,992 

193 

9,350 

802,151 1 

33,246,462 

6,831 

349,262 

46,387 

2,052,520 

334 

18,715 

802,044 

35,303,520 

6,045 

356,415 

75,219 , 

3,413,464 

2?0 

14,0f>6 

679,426 

30,310,710 

7,035 

379,319 

65,421 

2,690,323 

7,718 

327,853 

503,531 

20,733,904 

4,571 

212,082 

44,170 

1,674,937 

9,370 

359,474 

776,634 

31,056,770 

10,500 

560,928 

59,476 

2,520,098 

12,355 

534,758 

1,042,905 

40,696,511 

9,228 

614,727 

68,483 

3,024,536 

30,163 

1,442,325 

855,027 

43,237,82 5 

10,876 

700,660 

63,103 

2,953,956 

gum 

2,340,641 

1,124,798 

56,634,702 

9,887 

670,793 

45,710 

2,092,139 


3,490,850 

1,406,216 

73,089,077 

14,372 

920,7L9 

57,061 

2,296,646 

65,302 

2,036,128 

1,709,970 

80,851,146 

10,889 

050,945 

80,064 

2,793,142 

44,545 

1,087,192 

1,727,677 

69,004,449 

5,660 

432,884 

78,410 

3,314,041 

50,517 

2,415,072 

1,64.1,444 ! 

80,908,495 

9,780 

989,778 

82,792 

5,642,720 

*7,106 

3,801,617 ’ 

1,412,559 

113,781,072 

17,054 

2,336,321 

39,159 

4,430,740 

87,185 

11,126,379 

1,204,538 

102,789,759 

2,078 

374,536 

48,142 

7,404,845 

50,834 

8,230,034 ! 

601,011 

121,636,92 7 

7,645 

1,586,127 

16,604 

2,587,874 

72,502 

10,557,150 

914,775 

154,081,805 

4,253 

419,360 



68,653 

5,602,912 

876,783 

SO,.'63,002 









8,687 

910,275 



^ 79,774 

7,482,819 

1,182 186 

114,723,265 








0,802 

771,632 



76,332 

7,190,711 

744,974 

78,511,901 

5,398 

669,935 



89,075 

9,852,639 

811,082 

109,610,952 


accurate fluiircs will not lie available from September 1920. 


TABLE 

Japan’s Exports o* 


Excluding coltnn towels, cotton handkerchiefs, blankets and blanketings 

of Cotton, knit of cotton crapes, 


jar. 

Cliinn. 

K wan tun g 
Province. 

Uonc- 

konu. 

British 

India. 

Straite 

.Settle¬ 

ment. 

l)ntch 

India. 

Asiatic 
Russia. 


Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen- 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1903 

2,988,591 

.. 

1,113,301 

56,528 

48,551 


7,111 

1904 

3,008,399 


871,616 

107,354 

54,178 


1,532 

1905 

4,000,791 


1,087,148 

45,867 

102,357 


86,752 

1000 

8,101*351 

.* 

1,805,332 

40,588 

105,228 


405,008 

1907 

4,718,474 

2,730,557 

1,083,404 

45,397 

159,002 


888,033 

1908 

4,534,201 

2,109,976 

424,415 

43,314 

100,202 


675,649 

1909 

0,727,082 

3,583,560 

522,476 

54,452 

215,3*0 


488,268 

1910 

10,078,043 

4,970,575 

865,755 

81,371 

254,769 


112,903 

1911 

10,128,001 

0,756,739 

561,540 


243,699 

204,589 

183,685 

1912 

13,717,303 

9,169,254 

873,183 

732,478 

'249,296 

192,544 

150,242 

1918 

18,064,913 

9,109,827 

1,142,558 

1,031,900 

274,580 

282,548 

880,716 

1014 

29,188,012 

3,330,978 

1,032,038 

1,727,412 

'212,183 

183,430 

754,272 

1915 

27,831,680 

3,177,66(1 

013,308 

3,703,476 

038,309 

428,976 

905,341 

1910 

34,793,002 

4,024,727 

1,453,592 

10,500,119 

757,424 

2,245,502 

524.970 

1917 

84,304,372 

8,98H,2M 

2,047,605 

15,121,454 

1,859,324 

5,701,034 

1.959,888 

1918 

88,047,510 

20,832,109 

3,021,426 

55,485,713 

3,900,057 

17,003,598 

17,528,400 

1919 

143,883,813 

44,207,588 

3,208,145 

29,507,920 

2,742,145 

24,415,754 

18,878,408 

1920 

130,515,786 

20,592,938 

0,347,898 

07,289,100 

0,949,057 

60,465,523 

702,788 

1921 

100,987,883 

15,530,808 

12,808,505 

30,465,704 

8,841,401 

25,571,947 

415,341 

1922 

108,757,081 

18,494,039 

10,212,748 

33,667,336 

5,892,104 

24,938,051 

1,094,906 

1928 

100,292,815 

14,617,673 

11,025,401 

30,540,108 

0,048,085 

22,534,024 

685,830 

1924 

137,920,952 

15,704,994 

10,309,303 

40,916,130 

4,901,467 

37,194,858 

054,414 


Regarding exportation to Korea accurate figure) 
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19F 

Cotton Piece-goods 

of cotton, Turkish and honeycomb or huckaback, undershirts and drawers 
cotton bags, cotton threads 


Philippine 

Islands. 

Siam. 

Great 

Britain. 

United 

States. 

Australia. 

Hawaii. 

Korea. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

11,044 


21,847 

63,549 

13,715 

98,023 

2,409,064 

48,533 

6,874,947 

42,087 


16,681 

98,282 

20,662 

80,566 

3,331,549 

50,325 

7,743,431 

31,692 


15,633 

122,684 

18,495 

75,403 

5,235,020 

64,257 

11,492,084 

110,038 


30,670 

79,217 

34,404 

99,873 

5,010,476 

85,157 

15,617,942 

416,075 


30,969 

93,467 

32,195 

101,847 

6,386,942 

213,045 

10,344,097 

665,353 


29,719 

52,795 

60,659 

92,656 

5,523,017 

s 233,318 

14,011,874 

905,641 


36,739 

93,068 

139,486 

120,468 

4,509,092 

322,720 

17,072,986 

769,997 


100,258 

100,748 

117,220 

„ 164,037 

2,528,166 

309,693 

20,462,635 

775,010 

8,307 

75,164 

144,781 

171,401 

175,317 

9,005,184 

138,463 

28,684,721 

558,870 

102,638 

58,931 

216,253 

380,108 

193,028 

11,192,096 

181,767 

36,953,493 

545,800 

112,671 

105,142 

310,080 

681,358 

152,055 

9,400,039 

205,435 

43,015,623 

308,183 

00,567 

74,904 

233,719 

495,213 

101,314 

8,562,649 

137,056 

43,403,410 

2 47,966 

87,977 

193,301 

311,805 

681,808 

180,826 

9,982,959 

178,937 

48,491,382 

277,316 

179,581 

761,992 

1,428,262 

1,872,833 

221,022 

18,122,816 

958,742 

73,173,160 

1,008,497 

382,341 

01,133 

1,055,078 

1,746,809 

264,692 

20,650,101 

1,700,320 

148,108,352 

1,547,777 

1,544,786 

463,401 

942,332 

10,294,441 

162,018 

30,727,345 

15,878,879 

268,640,465 

505,729 

834,467 

204,933 

1,954,911 

3,745,460 

390,S41 

70,884,271 

6,931,343 

351,195,333 

6,551,838 

1,362,112 

86,182 

2,207,401 

10,837,039 

545,159 

17,207,269 

11,518,720 

852,173,295 

3,779,039 

609,640 

57,004 

3,615,493 

2,867,550 

418,405 


3,210,671 

203,678,879 

3,452,040 

1,302,544 

48,870 

4,125,972 

6,2 90,925 

821,637 


3,492,672 

222,052,119 

5,398,857 

1,432,448 

6,791 

2,503,531 

0,004,102 

41 9,285 


26,058,480 

234,227,485 

6,895,489 

1,564,053 

9,799 

4,118,248 

7,745,995 

287,330 


43,354,371 

320,587,484 


cannot bo available from September 1620. 






no 


TABLE 19G 


Japan's Cotton Consumption 



1 

Indian. 

American. 

i 

Ye An. 

1 

i 


Balea of 300 kin. 

IbB. 

II 

Bale* of 875 kin. 


1008 



220,058,084 

550,145 

66,841,125 

133,682 

1004 



145,470,175 

363,675 

37,289,988 

74,578 

1005 



210,531,242 

538,828 

124,278,875 

248,56R 

1908 



213,902,368 

534,756 

119,326,058 

238.652 

1007 



265,737,875 

664,345 

111,216,408 

222,438 

1008 



230,701,058 

576,753 

05,674,700 

191,349 

1900 



306,535.475 

760,839 

105,293,050 

210,586 

1910 



372,808,800 

933,092 

69,456,508 

140,156 

1011 



297,798,250 

744,406 

111,540,908 

223,082 1 

1012 



3(18,082,930 

920,155 

214,251,250 

428,037 j 

1913 



434,085,668 

1,086,713 

202,441,016 

404,881 1 

1914 



049,868,658 

1,374,872 

170,397,933 

340,797 

1915 



509,320,625 

1,398,301 

209,035,492 

418,073 

1016 



503,078,108 

1,484,945 

235,615,876 

471,233 

1917 



590.621,080 

1,470,803 

242.144,925 

484,200 

1918 



453.072,Ml 

1,132,615] 

280,374,975 

560,750 

1919 



376,648,588 

941,621 

355,589,221 

711,178 

1920 



482,881 A18 

1,207,203 

310,370,393 

620,740 

1921 



521,938,441 

1,305,005 

304,763,617 

609,597 




610,212,183 

1,491,844 

389,759,225 

780,344 i 

1023 



952,708,508 

1,603,609 

206,423,592 

502,515 | 

1924 


• • 

083,969,233 

1,407,838 

282,197,025 

664,390 






Ill 


TABLE 19G—contd. 


,Years. 

Chinese. 

Egyptian. ■ 

Annam and Saigon. 

lbs. 

Bales of 
400 kin. 

lbs. 

Bales 
of 550 
kiu. 

Ibs. 

Bales Of 
300 kiD. 

1903 



81,711,917 

153,209 

8,808,958 

11,330 

7,206,191 

18,015 

1904 



127,976,550 

239,940 

7,346,125 

10,017 

6,200,700 

15,727 

1905 



70,662,850 

132,492 

7,365,525 

10,044 

2,621,333 

0,553 

1906 



97,386,216 

182,599 

6,718,950 

9,162 

2,688,083 

6,720 

1907 



67,470,692 

126,524 

7,008,467 

9,557 

5,027,208 

12,668 

1908 



70,140,575 

142,764 

9,406,175 

12,826 

7,154,158 

17,886 

1909 



53,332,225 

99,998 

13,087,891 

17,847 

6,360,292 

16,910 

1910 



79,219,308 

146,910 

11,374,717 

15,509 

4,823,683 

11,829 

1911 



110,200,125 

206,625 

13,506,525 

18,418 

1,837,883 

4,595 

1912 



31,654,633 

59,850 

15,086,558 

20,673 

3,735,384 

9,307 

1913 _ 



46,621,309 

87,414 

16,600,942 

22,772 

7,547,250 

18,869 

1914 



36,528,292 

68,491 

16,161,483 

20,674 

4,742,225 

11,857 

1015 



18,389,108 

34,482 

18,436,266 

18,323 

2,641,083 

6,604 

1916 



29,506,075 

55,324 

16,421,546 

22,393 

9,069,166 

22,073 

1917 



42,305,808 

79,823 

14,717,091 

20,060 

3,715,905 

9,290 

1918 



83,091,875 

155,790 

14,769,342 

20,140 

8,187,334 

7,968 

1919 



130,970,198 

245,569 

15,588,908 

21,258 

2,265,292 

5,663 

1920 



30,684,616 

57,533 

11,558.208 

15,761 

2,041,258 

5,104 

1921 



3,037,340 

5,695 

14,600,500 

19,910 

3,923,158 

9,808 

1922 



3,626,017 

7,724 

19,852,842 

27.036 

5,563,907 

12,873 

1923 



25,836,858 

48,444 

22,140,542 

30,191 

2,519,492 

6,295 

1924 



58,888,450 

110,418 

86,176,102 

60,715 

1,461,775 

3,656 
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TABLE 19G—conoid. 



Korean 


Sundries. 

Total. 

Years. 

ib«. 

Bales of 
200 kin. 

lbs. 

Bales of 
300 kin. 

lbs. 

Bales. 

1903 



6,110,958 

15,292 

390,243,233 

881,073 

1904 

.... 


4,452,475 

11,103 

328,826,008 

715,040 

1905 



2,831,175 

7,078 

423,290,500 

943,553 

1906 

.... 


4,261,825 

10,692 

444,273,500 

982,681 

1907 



3,645,008 

9,113 

4C0,114,658 

1,044,545 

1908 



4,168,276 

10,416 

423,242,941 

951,992 

1909 



4,787,692 

11,969 

489,402,625 

1,122,656 

1910 



5,909,009 

13,522 

548,592*125 

1,261,018 

1911 



4,321,184 

10,636 

539,204,825 

1,207,852 

1912 

1913 



3,441,058 

4,143,508 

8,593 

10,358 

636,231,810 

712,138,691 

1,446,515 

1,031,007 

1914 

•••• s£ 


7,168,842 

17.807 

783,857,433 

1,834,388 

1915 



4,998,742 

12,497 

807,821,216 

' 1,888,280 

1916 

#,744,640 

25,289 

4,261,590 

10,620 

895,586,900 

2,092,486 

1917 

8,194,668 

30,730 

4,344,308 

10,861 

905,943,675 

2,110,866 

1918 

11,790,775 

44,215 

6,941,788 

17,354 

853,228,176 

1,988,904 

1919 

11,454,470 

42,954 

5,037,182 

12,593 

897,553,821 

1,980,836 

1920 

9,412,820 

85,298 

5,367,604 

18,419 

862,816,315 

1,955,058 

1921 

8,744,408. 

32,792 

3,479,358 

8,699 

860,546,824 

1,991,506 

1922 

8,354,600 

30,196 

5,080,041 

14,163 

1,047,879,775 

2,363,730 

1923 

12,054,233 

45,182 

7,929,408 

19,808 

1,019,702,633 

2,405,944 

1024 

20,443,692 

76,665 

5,877,333 

14,694 

969,013,700 

2,238,376 
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TABLE 19H 

Cotton Trade in Japan 



Raw Cotton. 

Cotton 

Yarn. 

Cotton 

Goods. 

Total. 




Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

1903 



69,528,247 

760,286 

11,232,869 

81,525,402 

1904 



73,439,174 

348,290 

9,824,406 

83,606,870 

1905 



110,623,183 

1,701,806 

19,293,252 

131,618,301 

1908 



82,661,850 

4,056,842 

19,845,097 

107,103,298 

1907 



115,641,699 

2,020,304 

18,549,051 

186,121,554 

1908 



90,266,289 

1,335,700 

18,769,091 

110,361,140 

1909 



108,307,788 

961,478 

14,907,512 

124,170,778 

1910 



159,221,808 

344,187 

14,595,543 

174,161,538 

1911 



147,102,717 

684,463 

15,076,802 

102,863,982 

1912 



201,247,099 

830,732 

10,395,668 

212,274,299 

1913 



234,462,788 

465,838 

10,800,657 

245,729,281 

1914 



220,496,198 

215,623 

5,857,458 

226,587,279 

1915 



218,502,169 

171,451 

5,167,616 

223,841,226 

1918 



277,671,398 

253,397 

4,711,122 

• 282,635,917 

1917 



334,879,291 

552,385 

4,088,928 

339,320,554 

1918 



522,831,857 

892,943 

7,121,761 

530,646,551 

1919 



674,581,684 

5,512,417 

8,390,565 

688,470,950 

1920 



727,365,425 

4,458,280 

17,074,816 

748,893,621 

1921 



438,172,816 

1,768,340 

10,088,794 

449,979,950 

1922 



427,840,891 

2,155,853 

15,393,768 

445,390,512 

1928 



513,172,458 

2,207,531 

8,888,530 

524,268,519 

1924 



605,274,734 

8,421,587 

11,866,865 

620,662,189 


I 


exports. 


Cotton 

Wadding. 

Yen. 

235,597 

341.663 
030,234 
479,245 
632,845 

753.560 
595,466 
310,470 
264,136 
252,744 

236.663 
363,680 
284,866 

608.560 
515,627 
635,930 

1,074,341 

700,017 

436,163 

301,833 

247,584 


1924 
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TABLE 19H—oontd. 


Years. 

Extorts— conlrt. 

Excess of 
Import, b. 

Percentage of 
Cotton and 
Cotton Goods 
for the whole 
foreign trade of 
Japan, 

Cotton 

Yam. 

Cotton 

Goods. 

Total. 

Import#. 

Export!. 




Yen. 

Yon. 

Yon. 

Yen. 

Per cant. 

Per cent. 

1903 



31,418,814 

9,100,203 

40,814,414 

40,710,988 

38 

IS 

1904 


" 

29,208,450 

11,114,836 

40,724,965 

42,881.916 

. 20 

11 

1905 



30,246,462 

15,702,214 

40,578,910 

82,030,391 

20 

10 

1908 


■ - 

36,303,528 

21,687,257 

57,470,028 

49,693,270 

84 

14 

1Q07 



30,342,914 

22,924,083 

53,899,842 

82,221,712 

31 

11 

1908 



20,723,904 

19,579,705 

41,057,160 

69,303,971 

20 

9 

1909 



31,056.770 

23,181,167 

55,418,403 

08,763,875 

30 

14 

1910 



46,806.510 

32,809,720 

79,822,709 

94,338,829 

37 

17 

191 \ 



43,237,825 

36,701,903 

80,203.840 

82,660,118 

31 

16 

1012 


•• 

00,834,702 

39,864,586 

96,752,032 

115,522,287 

33 

17 

1913 



73,089,677 

46.349,9B0 

119,876.820 

126,052,961 

36 

18 

1914 



80,851.140 

55,744.910 

136,940,736 

89.637,543 

36 

19 

1916 



69,004,449 

63,671,394 

132,060,709 

00,880,617 

39 

17 

1910 



80.906,495 

110,743,884 

192,158,045 

90,376,972 

35 

16 

1917 



113,781,072 

175,490,790 

289,788,398 

49,532,156 

31 

17 

1918 



162,789,759 

805,678,592 

409,099,287 

61.647,264 

30 

22 

1919 


... 

121,630,927 

385,597,839 

518,308,907 

170,182,049 

29 

28 

1920 


.. 

164.981,805 

308,238,040 

657,979,862 

196,913,659 

31 

27 

1921 


■ -i 

80,568,002 

221,046,606 

302,048.771 

147,031,179 

28 

12 

1922 


J 

| 

114,723,255 

222,052,119 

307,076,707 

108,318,805 

24 

21 

1928 


i 

78,511,961 

250,479,776 

388,230,021 

186,029,198 

26 

23 

1924 

■■ 


109,610,952 

354,037,283 

464,548,235 

150,018,951 

25 

25 
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TABLE 20A 
Japan 



Year. 


Total Spin¬ 
dles exclud¬ 
ing doubling 
Spindles. 

Total 

Looms. 

Total pro¬ 
duction of 
Yam io Bales 
Of 400 It*. 

Total 

production 
of Piece-goods 
in Yards. 

Exports of 
Yam In 
Biiles. 

1903* 



1,381,306 

6,043 

801,787-5 

76,702,213 

807,201 

1904 



1,845,586 

5,085 

695,218-0 

80.947,348 

257,307 

1905 



1,420,594 

8,140 

905,586-5 

114,908,132 

267,383 

1906 

* 


1,472.253 

9,001 

946,167-5 

137,773,415 

267,348 

1907 



1,540,452 

9,462 

983,481-5 

135,253,029 

226,472 

190$ 



1,705,879 

11,140 

878,570 5 

147,443,838 

167,842 

1909 



1,954,892 

18,813 

1,025,244-6 

181,976,972 

258,878 

1910 



2,099,764 

17,702 

1,184,780-5 

220.318,958 

347,633 

1911 



2,170,706 

20,131 

1,129,267-0 

289,089,671 

285,009 

1912 



2,170,748 

21,898 

1,352,209-6 

342.584,684 

374,933 

1913 



2,414,499 

24,224 

1,617,982 0 

416,726,357 

468,736 

1914 



2,657,174 

25,443 

1,666,181 0 

464,901,874 

509,990 

1915 



2,807,514 

30.068 

1,720,264-5 

502,076,621 

675,891 

1910 



2,875,904 

31,295 

1,925,579 0 

660,181.108 

547,147 

1917 



8,060,478 

36,181 

1,023,841-5 

594,649,418 

470,862 

1918 



8,227,078 

40,891 

1,808,806 0 

656,935,420 

421,512 

1919 



3.488,262 

44,401 

1,920,782-6 

739,320,012 

280,388 

1920 



3,813,580 

50,588 

1,816,976 0 

782.087,860 

304,926 

1921 



4,161,120 

54,994 

1,811,350-0 

700,697,985 

292.260 

1922 



4,517,012 

60,765 

2,228,246-0 

869,327,652 

394,062 

1928 



4,197.960 

01,421 

2,171,1530 

1,000,708,890 

248,842 

1024 



4,870,232 

ipiJjfii'i 

2,072,817-5 

1,030,905,658 

270,859 


• Year ending 81st December, in all cnees. 
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TABLE 20A—contd. 


Year. 

Exports of 
Yarn. 

Value iu Yen. 

Exports of 
Piecc-goodB. 
Value in Yen. 

Total 

consumption 
of raw Cotton 
in ibb. 

Total 

consumption 
of Indian 
Cotton In 
lbs. 

Total con¬ 
sumption 
of American 
Cotton in 

Its. 

1903* 



31,418,013 

6,874,947 

390,243,233 

" 220,058,084 

- 66.841,125 

1004 



29,268,465 

7,748,481 

328,826,008 

145,470,175 

87,289,983 

1905 



33,246,462 

11,492,084 

423,290,500 

215,531,242 

124,278,875 

1906 



35,303,526 

15,617,942 

444,273,500 

213,902,368 

119,326,058 

1907 



30,346,719 

16,344,097 

460,114,658 

265,737,875 

111,216,408 

1908 



20,723,904 

14,611,374 

423,242,941 

230,701,058 

95,674,700 

1909 



31,656,770 

17,672,980 

489,402,625 

306,536,475 

105,298,050 

1910 



46,696,511 

20,462,505 

543,592,025 

372,808,800 

69,450,508, 

1911 



43,237,825 

28,084,721 

539,204,825 

207,798,260 

111,540,908 

1912 



56,634,702 

36,953,493 

636,281,816 

368,062,933 

214,251,250 

1913 



73,089,677 

43,015,623 

712,188,691 

434,086,066 

202,441,010 

1914 



80,851,146 

43,408,410 

783,857,433 

648,868,658 

170,897,938 

1015 



69,004,449 

48,494,382 

807,821,216 

559,320,525 

209,036,492 

1016 



80,906,495 

73,173,480 

805,686,900 

598,978,108 

236,615,875 

1917 

1918 



113,781,972 

162,789,759 

148,108,352 

268,640,405 

905,943,675 

853,228,175 

590,521,080 

458,072,641 

242,144,925 

280,374,975 

1919 



121,680,927 

351,195,333 

897,553,824 

376,648,588 

355,589,221 

1920 



154,981,805 

852,178,295 

852,316,315 

482,881,416 

310,370,399 

1921 



80,568,002 

203,673,379 

800,546,824 

521,908,441 

804,763,817 

1922 



114,723,255 

222,052,119 

1,047,879,775 

615,242,183 

889,769,226 

1923 



78,511,961 

234,227,485 

1,019,702,688 

652,798,508 

296,428,592 

1924 



109,610,952 

326,587,484 

- 

969,013,700 

503,969,233 

282,197,025 


♦ Year ending 31st December, In all cases. 
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TABLE 20B 


India 


Year. 

Total Spindles. 

Total Looms. 

Total production 
of Yam in Bales 
of 400 lbs. each. 

Total production 
of Piece-goods in 
Yards. 

* 


Year ending 
30th June. 

80th June. 

31st March. 

31st March. 

1903 

5,043,297 

44,092 

1,440,586 

406,816,717 

1904 

6,118,121 

45,837 

1,444,054 

460,554,273 

1905 

5,163,486 

50,180 

1,445,953 

549,629,065 

1906 

5,279,505 

52,668 

1,702,296 

546,990,190 

1907 

5,833,275 

58,436 

1,634,251 

708,189,870 

1908 

5,756,020 

67,920 

1,595,738 

808,426,561 

1900 

6,053,231 

76,898 

1,642,075 

824,489,164 

1910 

6,195,671 

82,725 

1,568,410 

963,869,482 

1911 

6,357,460 

85,852 

1,524,318 

1,042,741,653 

1912 

6,468,929 

88,951. 

1,562,575 

1,186,151,590 

1913 

6,596.862 
Year rading 
Slat August. 

94,186 

1,721,182 

1,220,442,545 

1914 

6,778,895 

104,179 

1,700,942 

1,164,291,588 

1915 

0,848,744 

108,009 

1,629,961 

1,185,707,952 

1918 

6,889,877 

110,268 

1,800,061 

1,441,514,550 

1917 

6,738,697 

114,621 

1,702,768 

1,678,132,789 

1918 

6,653,871 

110,484 

1,051,439 

1,614,126,458 

1919 

6,689,880 

118,221 

1,537,601 

1,450,726,160 

1920 

6,763,076 

119,012 

1,589,400 

1,650,000 

1,639,779,227 

1921 

6,870,804 

123,783 

1,680,849,746 

f922 

7,331,219 

134,620 

1,733,929 

, 1,731,573,296 

1928 

. 7,927,938 

144,794 

1,764,733 

1,725,284,187 

1924 

8,313,273 

151,485 

1,521,569 

1,700,307,693 


• Excluding Blankets, Handkerchiefs, Shawls and Fents. 
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TABLE 20B— contd. 


Year. 

Exports of 
Yarn inBalCB 
of 400 lbs. 
each. 

Exports of 
Yam. 
Value in 
Rupees. 

Total exports 
of Piece-goods 
from India in 
YardB. 

Total oxporLs 
ofPiece-goods 
from India. 
Value in 
Rupees. 

Total con¬ 
sumption of 
raw Cotton 
by Mills 
in lbs. 


31st March. 

81st March. 

31st March. 

31st March. 

30th June. 

1903 

821,346 

85,400,344 

09,534,540 

13,275,431 

087,821,280 

1904 

631,188 

88,415,431 

75,815,120 

14,830,434 

083,948,272 

1905 

619,G8G 

08,150,814 

87,450,409 

16,514,451 

730,063,048 

1006 

744,085 

123,876,874 

91,974,962 

18,658,721 

793,218,272 

1907 

008,792 

103,965,3211 70,098,937 

16,536,606 

776,226,040 

1908 

838,939 

80,730,375 

74,127,055 

16,374,760 

780,068,000 

1909 

588,672 

96,805,305 

77,088,964 

17,086,386 

826,728,000 

1910 

568,411 

07,090,890 

04,137,568 

20,415,555 

758,527,920 

1911 

458,502 

86,240,400 

99,788,315 

22,038,825 

747,090,472 

1012 

378,722 

75,901,455 

81,429,410 

19,666,260 

803,039,984 

1913 

509,003 

DO,168,450j 36,512,812 

20,875,850 

821,638,272 


c 


Si® 


81st August. 

1914 

494,945 

08,323,095 

89,233,710 

21,308,745 

840,105,392 

1015 

334,048 

62,864,805! 67,194,430 

15,877,335 

823,231,744 

1916 

400,579 

69,228,60oJ 113,405,214 

24,609,360 

861,505,460 

1917 

422,450 

79,490,895! 203,845,251 

47,512,345 

861,080,288 

1918 

304,494 

75,647,115 

189,449,606 

55,882,430 

810,585,770 

1919 

159,464 

72,233,285! 149,088,406 

04,626,905 

801,338,160 

1920 

870,075 

182,592,330* 190,554,975 

87,361,540 

755,308,656 

1921 

200,838 

101,715,3501 140,364,793 

75,063,080 

831,130,160 

1922 

202,583 

77,145,689 

160,960,778 

74,805,384 

850,087,680 

1923 

142,153 

54,770,098! 150,951,235 

70,335,411 

843,465,616 

1924 

96,328 

36,021,966 

165,328,567 

66,310,945 

751,757,216 
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TABLE 20C 

COMPARATIVE TaBLE 

India, China and Japan 


Year. 

Yarn exports 
to China 
including 
Hongkong 
from Japan 
In lbs. 

Yarn exports 
to China 
including 
Hongkong 
from India 
in Ita. 

Yam 
exports 
from Japan 
to India 
in lbs. 

* 

Piece-goods 
exports 
from 
Japan to 
India. 
Value in 
Yen. 
t 

Piece-goods 
exports from 
Japan to 
China. 
Value in 
Yen. 
t 

Piece-goods 
exports 
from India 
to China 
including 
Hongkong. 
Quantity 
in Yards. 

t 

Piece-goods 
exports 
from India 
to China 
including 
Hongkong. 
Value in 
Rupees, 
t 

1903 


118,806,266 

232,412,908 

2,133 

56,528 

2,983,591 

2,609,416 

333,406 

1004 


95,163,733 

235,961,880 


107,354 

3,008,399 

1,118,091 

162,162 

1905 


96,020,266 

229,107,329 

32,666 

45,857 

4,006,791 

10,342,734 

1,500,427 

1906 


99,788,933 

282,095,892 


40,588 

8,161,351 

13,300,860 

1,980,121 

1907 


79,479,066 

223,425,598 

168,533 

45,397 

4,718,474 

1,490,983 

220,278 

1903 


68,311,200 

160,312,294 

16,400 

43,314 

4,534,201 

1,545,493 

229,410 

1909 


95,796,263 

208,047,448 

6,000 

54,452 

6,727,632 

4,400,910 

631,320 



127,750,060 

200,295,056 

2,802,669 

81,371 

10,078,043 

5,995,090 

841,035 

1911 


98,896,933 

158,889,789 

723,466 

111,832 

10,128,091 

2,279,693 

323,595 

1912 


133,312,663 

129,296,816 

395,406 

732,478 

12,717,303 

529,840 

92,625 

1918 


60,331,333 

183,348,529 

1,299,866 

1,031,000 

18,964,013 

1,277,635 

203,520 

1914 


208,499,200 

177,976,688 

1,257,460 

1,727,442 

26,188,012 

070,559 

158,470 

1015 


2X1,664,666 

116,671,082 

625,866 

•3,703,475 

27,331,680 

177,174 

32,490 

1016 


196,215,733 

139,963,870 

4,697,783 

10,560,119 

34,783,962 

408,555 

56,210 

1917 


165,992,400 

143,795,340 

3,725,066 

15,121,454 

84,804,372 

304,269 

41,280 

L918 


177,714,666 

102,188,900 

31,770,660 

55,435,718 

88,047,516 

113,064 

28,920 

1019 


76,759,733 

48,800,500 

1,901,200 

29,507,929 

143,283,813 

21,952 

2,470 



90,027,066 

120,550,003 

19,064,800 

07,289,100 

130,515,780 

035,163 

294,090 

1921 


92,818,000 

63,425,529 

14,865,600 

30,465,794 

100,987,683 

148,168 

78,810 

1922 


118,502,133 

61,984,616 

27,327,866 

33,567,336 

108,757,681 

24,870 

19,638 

1923 


64,670,400 

41,059,562 

23,574,933 

36,046,103 

100,292,815 

40,860 

19,734 

1924 


63,211,788 

20,733,610 

32,336,133 

46,916,130 

137,920,952 

58,333 

31,904 


• These figures do not exactly tally with the figures of imports into India as published by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but It should be remembered that they are for yeare ending 31st Deoember whereas 
the Government of India figures are for years ending 31st March. 

t Excluding Cotton Towels, Handkerchiefs and Cotton Blanket*. 
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TABLE 21 

Statement of Profits made by Japanese Mills 
(in thousands of yen) 


— 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Profit. 

Percentage 
of Profit. 

.Reserve. 

! Divi¬ 
dend. 

! 

Percentage 
of Divi¬ 
dend. 

Carry 

forward. 

fist 

half 1924 

1 

52,000 ! 

7,100 

27*5 

1,000 

6,183 

20*0 

6,709 

Dal-Nippon < 2nd 

„ 1924 

52,000 1 

8.650 

329 

1,000 

6,200 

20 0 

8,189 

(.1st 

„ 1925 

52,000 

8,534 

32-8 

1,000 

5,200 

20*0 

9,215 

fist 

half 1924 

27,950 I 

2,873 

20*5 

200 

1,677 1 

12*0 

1,425 

Fugi (lua < 2nd 

„ 1924 

33,656 

3,677 

219 

300 

1,907 

120 

1,761 

\l8t 

„ 1925 

33,992 

3,891 

229 

311 

2,040 ; 

12*0 

1,980 

fist 

hall 1924! 

31,850 

5,297 

33*3 

1,000 

3,981 

250 

5,302 

Toyo < 2nd 

„ 1924 

31,850 

6,800 

42-7 

1,000 

8,921 

25*0 

5,452 

\l8t 

„ 1925 

31,840 

7,622 

47*9 

1,000 

3,981 

25*0 

5,878 

f 1st 

half 19241 

28,506 

6,864 

66-9 

600 

4,906 

48*0 

10,006 

Tvanegafuchi « 2nd 

„ 1024 

28,596 ; 

9,066 

63-4 

500 

5,433 

38-0 

11,489 

[ 1st 

„ 1925 

28,590 

5,020 

68-1 

500 

5,433 

38*0 

] 1,780 

f 1st 

half 1924 

14,063 

2,204 

81*3 

500 

1,406 

20*0 

5,003 

Uodo a 2nd 

„ 1924' 

14,063 

2,559 i 

7^?% 30*1 

500 

1,400 

20*0 , 

6,159 

L 1st 

„ 1925 

14,008 

2,671 

380 

500 

1,406 

20 0 , 

1 

5,277 

f 1st 

halt 1924< 

12,322 

1,410 : 

20-4 

100 

1,067 

200 

1,282 

Kurashikl -( 2nd 

„ 1924 

12,350 

1,600 

25*9 

j 100 

1,235 

20*0 

1,301 

(.1st 

„ 1925 

12,350 

1,631 

20‘4 

100 

l 

1,235 

200 

1,348 

f 1st 

half 1924 

10,857 

1,186 ! 

24*0 

i no 

770 

100 

107 

Nishln ■{ 2nd 

„ 1924 

12,149 

1,630 i 

20-8 

100 

900 

160 

282 

fist 

„ 1926 

10,125 

1 1,987 j 

24-6 

100 

1,122 

160 

398 

fist 

half 1924 

8,800 

‘ 440 

12*0 

40 

365 

100 

321 

Nikka 1. 2nd 

„ 1924 

8,800 

528 

12*0 

40 

440 

100 

240 

list 

„ 1926 

8,800 

fljftj 

12*1 

40 

440 

10*0 

201 

rut 

hall 1924 

5,000 

1,300 

40*4 

100 

896 

32-0 

3,529 

Fukushimn ■{ 2nd 

„ 1924 

6,000 

1,469 

52*1 

100 

890 

82*0 

3,684 

l_lBt 

„ 1925 

6,600 

1,000 

571 

100 

896 

32* 0 

8,676 

f 1st 

half 1924 

5,250 

350 1 

13 6 

25 

315 

12*0 

650 

Hlnode < 2nd 

» 1024 

5,250 , 

355 

13*5 

20 

315 

12*0 

561 

Lint 

„ 1925 

5,250 ( 

471 

m ..-irtHt 1 

30 

316 

12*0 

570 

fist 

half 1924 

3,750 

286 

15*2 1 

50 

325 

12*0 

505 

Idzumi < 2nd 

,, 1924 

8,750 

422 

22-6 

60 

825 

12*0 

558 

List 

„ 1926 

4,500 

408 

18*1 

50 

247 

120 

614 


Profit includes depreciation of fixed Capital. 

Note ,—The reserves in the above tabic arc the actual reserves inclusive of reserves for the first half year 
term and carry forwards, also those carried forward to the present term, so that they are different from the 
figures as they stood at the end of the first half year period. 

Note .—The above figures relate to 11 Japanese Mill Companies representing in all 4,074,249 spindles and 
41,812 looms and as tho total number of spindles and looms in Japan is about 5,110,000 and 64,000 respect¬ 
ively, the profits given represent 79| of the total spindles and 65 per cent, of the total looms. 
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TABLE 22 

Comparative statement of wages per month (excluding annual bonus) showing the level of 
wages as compared with 1910—100. 



Standard 
MuBter 
1st April 
1910. 

Standard 

Muster 

1st 

April 

1913. 

Standard 
Muster 
1st Jan¬ 
uary 
1918 

including 
16 per 
cent. 

Standard 
Muster 
1st Jan¬ 
uary 
1010 

including 
35 per 
cent. 

Standard 
Muster 
1st Feb¬ 
ruary 
1920 

including 
55 per 
cent, 
and 75 
per 
cent. 

Standard 
Muster 
1st Nov¬ 
ember 
1920 

including 
70 per 
cent, 
and 80 
per 
cent. 

Standard 

Muster 

1st 

May 

1921 

including 
70 per 
cent, 
and 80 
per 
cent. 

Standard 

Muster 

1st 

April 

1923 

including 
70 per 
cent, 
and 80 
per 
cent. 


Blow Boom Tenters 

100 

117 

144 

160 

194 

212 

212 

242 

Card Room Tenters 

1Q0 

128 

167 

104 

222 

244 

264 

303 

Speed Frame Tenters 

100 

100 

133 

158 

204 

210 

210 

210 

Ring Frame Side boys 

100 

415 

154 

181 

208 

220 

229 

229 

Winders 

100 

100 

116 

134 

154 

170 

170 

170 

Weavers 

100 

100 

125 

145 

189 

194 

217 

217 


TABLE 23 


re¬ 


statement showing the average percentage of increase in the cost of living in Bombay 
taking 100 to represent the level in July 1924. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


111 


Per cent. 

75 

83 

73 

64 

54 
57 

55 
*54 


’Average for four months. 
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0 
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0 

2 

n 

0 

6 

6 

42 

9 

0 

27 

8 

0 

35 

4 

0 



7 15 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 


0 

5 

5 

42 

8 

0 




31 

8 

0 



4 10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

9 

37 

0 

0 




30 

0 

0 



5 0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

i\ 

0 

4 

0 










53 10 

6 

4 2 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

7| 

0 

4 

6 










45 0 

0 

5 10 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

7] 

0 

4 

6 










44 14 

0 


Prices for strapping of 2' and 34" after 1020 are given per foot from 1020, 
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TABLE 25. 


Statement showing amount of Municipal taxes paid by Bombay City Mills during 

the following years 


Years. 

General Tax. Halalkhorc Tax. 

Water Tax by Meter. 

Total. 


I 

At 9$ per cent. 

&8. u. p. 

At 3 per cent. . 

Re. a. p. 

At annas 8 per 1,000 gallons. 

Its. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

1914-16 

3,32,452 10 5 

1,02,639 4 10 

3,07,826 6 0 

7,42,818 5 H 

1918-19 

At 9$ per cent. 
5,55,472 13 2 

i At 3 per cent. 
1,68,703 11 0 

At annas 71 per 1,000 gallons. 
4,72,671 3*11 

11,96,907 12 1 

1921-22 

At 0 i per cent. 
5,99,543 4 5 

At 3 per cent. 
1,82,145 7 0 

At annas 7J- per 1,000 gallons. 
5,01,982 14 7 

12,83,623 10 0 

1922-23 

At 111 per cent. 
7,32,967 6 4 

At 3 per cent. 
1,91,198 6 5 

At annas 12 per 1,000 gallons. 
6,96,680 14 2 

16,20,846 10 11 

1923-24 . 

At lli per cent. 

' 9,53,287 7 0 

At 3 per cent. 
2,48,678 5 0 

At annas 12 per 1,000 gallons. 
8,65,881 8 0 

20,67,847 4 0 

1924-25 

| At Hi per cent. 

1 9,62,886 15 0 

At 3 per cent. 
2,52,188 8 0 

At annas 12 per 1,000 gallons. 
7,61,856 8 0 

19,76,881 15 U 

1925-26 



At annas 18 per 1,000 gallons. 
2,53,952 0 0 

22,30,833 0 0 
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TABLE 28 

Statement shotting the variation in prices of Standard Longdoth and 20s. yam from 
month to month since 1908. 


Year. 

Month. 

Average 
price of 
Longcloth 
per lb. in 
annas. 

Averago 
prioe of 

20s yarn in 
annas. 

— — ’ ' - w ’ 

. — - 



1908 

January 

9* 

6| 


February 


61 


March 


61 


April .. 

H 

61 


May 

H 

61 


Juno 

H 

61 


July 

H 

61 


August 

»i 

6 5/16 


September 

9J 

61 


October 

91 

6 5/16 


November 

91 

6f 


December 


6 3/16 

1000 

Not available. 



1910 

January . . jH. • 

91 

n 


February 

0f 



March 

91 

7 1 



9! 

10J 

8 1/16 
n 


Juno 

10J 

8 


July. 

}0 

n 


August 

10 

n 


September 

10 

u 


October 

10 

7 i 


November 

10 

8 1/16 


December .. ' . • 

101 


1911 

Not available. 



1912 ... 

January 

10i 

7| 


February 

101 

7f 


March 

101 

8 


April 

10 13/16 

81 


May .. 

11 

8 3/16 


June 

11 

81 


July .. 

11 

81 


August 

11 

81 


September 

11 

81 


October* 

11 

8 1/16 


November 

11 

81 


December 

11 

81 

1913 

Not available. 



1914 

January 

10 

n 


February 

10 

71 


March 

10 

71 


April .. 

91 

71 


May .. . • 

»i 

71 


.1 une 

91 

7 5/16 


July 

91 

71 


August 

91 

6 
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TABLE 26—oontd. 


Year. 

Month, 

Average 
price of 
Longcloth 
per lb. in 
annas. 

Average 
price of 

20s yam in 
annas. 


September 

91 

6 7/7 


October 

91 

61 


November 

8} 

6 3/16 


December 

81 

5} 

1915 

January 

8i 

5} 


February 

81 

o} 


March 

81 

6 7/16 


April .. 

9 

51 


May .. 

91 

61 


June .. 

91 

51 


July .. 

9 

61 


August 

81 

61 


September 

9 

6 


October 

9£ 

7 


November 

December 

10 

6} 


10 

6} 

1916 

January .. • 

101 

7 3/16 


February 

101 

7 3/16 


March 

101 

71 

71 


April . m EsM 

101 


May. 

101 

7* 


June .. 

July .. 

11 

71 


111 

7} 


August 

121 

81 


September 

13 

9 


Ootober 

12f 

bi 


November 

13 

9 16/16 


December 

ir> 

10} 

1917 

January 

141 

10} 


February 

131 

10} 


March 

141 

10} 


April .. 

141 

11 


May .. 

141 

10} 


June .. 

161 

12 


July .. 

17 

16 


August 

18 

15 


September 

18 

131 


October 

201 

14} 


November 

23 

14} 


December 

I 6 

171 

1918 

January 

25 

184 


February 

25 

19| 


March 

261 

20} 


April 

371 

19} 


May .. 

271 

lb* 


0 une .. 

281 

19} 


July .. 

31 

22} 


August 

39 

26 


September 

37} 

26? 


October 

32* 

21} 


November 

251 

17} 


December 

24} 

18} 








TABLE 26—oontd. 


Year. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


Month. 


Average 
price of 
Longcloth 
por lb. in 
annas. 


January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April.. 


ill 


"I 


29 

27* 

24A 

24“ 

26 

26* 

27 * 

27* 

24* 

26 

26} 

29 

31 

29* 

30 
30* 
29 
29* 

31 
301 
30* 
29 
29 
28} 

27} 

26 

23} 

24* 

26* 

26} 

26 

26* 

27 

28* 

27} 

26* 

26 

24} 

26* 

26 

26* 

27 

27* 

27* 

24* 

23* 

23 

22 * 

22 * 

23 

22 * 

21 * 


Average 
price of 
20s. yarn in 
annas. 


19! 

18 | 

17 * 

18 

19} 

21 

22 * 

22 
20 * 
23* 
26* 

26} 

26* 

26} 

26 
26 } 

23* 

23* 

24 

24 16/16 
23} 

21 * 

22 * 

20 


17 
16 
13 t 
14} 
16? 
16 | 
17} 
17} 
18} 
19} 
18* 
39* 


18 1/16 
17 

17* 

16} 

17* 

17* 

17} 

17 1/16 
16} 

16 6/16 
16} 

16* 

16 11/16 
15* 

15} 

15} 
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TABLE 26—conoid. 


Month. 


Average 
price of 
Longcloth 
per lb. in 


Average 
price of 
20s. yarn in 
annas. 


May . . 
June . . 
July .. 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
June .. 
July .. 
August - 
September 
October 
November 
Deoember 


mSm 


. January 
February 
March 
April .. 
May .. 
June .. 
July ..« 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
Maroh 
April .. 
May .. 
June ,. 
j July .. 
August 


Hr. 



mst 


151 

15 

154 

14J 

15 7/16 

15 11/16 

174 

164 

16 5 

17 7/16 

17 

17| 

17f 

17J 

174 

174 

17 5/16 

17f 

174 

16 7/16 
16J 

14 13/16 

14 11/1? 

14 ll/ll 

13 11/16 

131 

134 

13J 

134 

134 

134 

134 
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TABLE 27 

Statement showing the variation in prices of cotton from year to year 


Year. 


1861 .. 
1862 .. 

1863 .. 

1864 .. 

1865 .. 

1866 .. 

1867 .. 

1868 .. 

1869 .. 

1870 .. 

1871 .. 

1872 .. 

1873 .. 

1874 .. 
1876 .. 

1876 .. 

1877 .. 

1878 .. 

1879 .. 

1880 .. 
1881 .. 
1882 .. 

1883 .. 

1884 .. 

1885 .. 

1886 .. 

1887 .. 

1888 .. 

1889 ■■ 

1890 .. 

1891 .. 

1892 .. 

1893 .. 

1894 
1896 .. 

1896 .. 

1897 .. 

1898 •• 

1899 .. 

1900 .. 

1901 .. 

1902 .. 

1903 .. 

1904 .. 
1906 .. 

1906 .. 

1907 .. 

1908 .. 

1909 .. 

1910 .. 

1911 .. 

1912 .. 

1913 .. 

1914 .. 

1915 .. 



Percentage of 
increase or deorease 
as compared with 
1873. 


65 

81 

144 

229 

134 

160 

106 

7G 

96 

118 

78 
95 

100 

82 

80 

76 
82 
81 
86 

98 

95 
90 

77 
85 

90 

84 

85 

96 

92 

91 
84 
75 

93 

84 

79 

86 
77 
68 
59 

85 

84 
83 
81 

97 

85 

99 

98 
97 

95 
110 
134 
111 
117 

91 

96 
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TABLE 27—contd* 


Year. 

Cotton, Raw 
Broach' (Bombay) 
per oandy of 

784 lbs. 

Percentage of 
increase or decrease 
as compared with 
1873. 





Rs. 

a, 

p- 


1916 .. 




320 

0 

0 

125 

1917 .. 




443 

0 

0 

174 

1918 .. 




717 

0 

0 

281 

1919 .. 




636 

0 

0 

210 

1920 .. 




460 

0 

0 

180 

1921 .. 




342 

0 

0 

134 

1922 .. 




479 

0 

0 

188 

1923 .. 




610 

0 

0 

200 

1924 .. 




660 

0 

0 

219 

1926 January 




465 

0 

0 

178 

February 




462 

0 

0 

181 

March 




481 

0 

0 

188 

April 




463 

0 

0 

181 

May 




446 

0 

0 

175 

Juno 




449 

0 

0 

176 

July 




379 

0 

0 

148 

August 



•• 

458 

0 

0 

179 

September 




425 

0 

0 

167 

October 




415 

0 

0 

162 

November 




389 

0 

0 

151 

December 




365 

0 

0 

143 

1926 January 



•1 

369 

0 

0 

141 

February 




357 

0 

0 

140 

March 




364 

0 

0 

139 

April 




341 

0 

0 

133 

May 



• * 

336 

0 

0 

131 

June 




343 

0 

0 

134 

July 




340 

0 

0 

133 

August 




349 

0 

0 

137 

— 
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TABLE 28 

Rates of PreiglU from Bombay for Yarn and Piece-goods 

Port Rate 

of freight 

Rs. a. 

. 22 8 per ton of 40 C.ft. 

• 25' 0 

• 25 0 

; | 36 0 

. 59 0 

• S 20 0 

• 25 0 
■ 22 8 
■ 22 8 

• 27 8 

Levant Ports via Portsaid. — 

8. d. 

Jaffa, Beyrouth, Rhodes, Alexandretta Chios .. 37 6 

Piraeus, Smyrna, Metylene, Dardanelles and Constan¬ 
tinople ., .. -ee-sjfc .. 35 0 „ 

Pamagosta, Larnaea, and Limassol .. .. 42 6 , 


Rs. a. 




Port Sudan via Aden 
Osaka .. for cotton 
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Witness No. 1 

THE BOMBAY MLLOWNEBS* ASSOCIATION 

Written Statement dated 17th August 1926 
Section I 
General 

1. The present depression in the cotton textile industry is more severely felt in Bombay 
than in Ahmedabad and up-country centres ohiefly because Bombay is further from the 
cotton fields and the consuming markets of India. The Bombay mill industry has also 
to meet the full force of competition from foreign countries owing to its situation at the 
port of importation. As far as conditions in Ahmedabad and up-country centres are 
concerned, the Association would rather leave it to the mills there to answer the question 
as far os it applies to them. Naturally all mills in the same centre are not affected to 
the same extent. 

2. The Association does not consider that the present depression is due to any extent 
to the operation of world factors; faotors peculiar to India are mainly responsible. As 
shown in the Association's written statement to the Board, there are also certain special 
factors militating against the prosperity of Bombay mills, e.g., higher labour charges, 
higher municipal taxation, etc. 

3. The main causes of the present depression seem to be of a permanent charaoter. 
Some of them, in the opinion of the Association, could be removed or off-set effectively 
by aetion being taken by the Government of India on lines indicated in the written state¬ 
ment. 

4 Unless the present margin between the price of raw cotton and the price of yam 
and pieoe-goods is increased, some mills in Bombay which are now working, will be 
compelled to close down. 

6. Exoept for a few good mills with reserves, mills generally in Bombay are at present 
realising no profits and many of them are working at a loss, eyen without taking depre¬ 
ciation into consideration. 

0. A further fall in the price of raw cotton might have a stimulating effect on consump¬ 
tion if followed by a Bteady low level of prices thereafter, but a continually falling market, 
such as there has been for the past few years, has a very detrimental effeot on the extent 
of purchases made by dealers in the various consuming centres. Moreover, a further 
fall in the price of cotton would adversely affect all mills which have unsold stocks of cloth 
owing to the lower price which would be realised for future contracts. A fall in the 
price of cotton would also lower the ratio of cotton to total cost of production and 
would thus encourage competition from countries with depreciated exchanges. 

7. The Association is of the opinion that to some extent, the present depression in 
the industry may be attributed to the lack of confidence in the stability of the present 
level of prices of raw cotton, yarn and piece-goods, During the last three years, cotton 
has been constantly dropping, and with it the prices of yarn and cloth, and piece-goods 
merchants in consequence have sustained losses. They are not in a sufficiently 
strong financial position to take any risks bv buying on their own account and have to 
follow a polioy of “ hand to mouth buying, ” 

8. The Association considers that the depression can be attributed in part to the 
fact that the fall in the price of cloth has not corresponded with the fall in the price of 
cotton and that of other commodities. It should be remembered, however, that the 
cost of manufacture is twice that of pre-war years and the price of cloth cannot therefore 
fall to correspond with the fall in the priae of cotton unless mills sell their finished products 
at a loss. 

9-10. These are both eoonomic questions which it would, in the opinion of the Asso¬ 
ciation, be advisable for the Government of India to inquire into. To a certain extent, 
the Association believes that the purchasing power of the ryot has been decreased owing 
to the exchange polioy of the Government of India. 

•11. The Association does not consider that the present depression in the industry 
can be attributed to lack of organisation among the millowners, either generally or in 
specific directions. 
mo v 420—9a 
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12 Extent of the depression in Bombay is reflected in the following 
figures :— 

(а) Mills which have changed hands. —Planet, Gold Mohur, Diamond, Industrial, 
Hongkong, Assur Veerjee and New China. 

(б) Mills which have closed down for extended period since 1922. —Raja Bahadur 
Motilal Pitty Mills, Diamond, Industrial, Jivraj Balloo, Planet, Hongkong, 
Dinshaw Petit and Emperor Edward. 

(c) Mills which have gone into liquidation. —Planet, Gold Mohur, Jivraj Balloo, 
Diamond and Hongkong, 

Section II 

Nature and extent of competition beween imported goods and those of Indian 
manufacture 

13. The Association has dealt with this matter fully in the original statement to the 
Board and has nothing more to add except that the loss of the China export trade was 
the cause of the expansion of the weaving industry of Bombay and it was chiefly because 
the Bombay cotton mill industry was shut out from its most profitable export market 
for yarn that it had to depend to an increasing extent upon the home market and to 
inorease its production of cloth. 

14. The Association has shown in its original statement, how far the present depres¬ 
sion in the industry is due to increasing Japanese competition. So far the industry 
has not been seriously affeoted by the competition it has to meet from .other foreign 
countries. 

15. Yarn of counts under 40s. 

Piece-goods. —Drills, sheetings chadars and coarse and medium oounts dyed and 
bleached goods. 

16. See Statement in Annexure A. 

17. The Association is of the opinion that yarn and piece-goods imported from Japan 

are frequently placed on the Indian markets at prices which do not cover their oost of 
manufacture in Indio. The Association cannot say definitely that the prioes of piece- 
goods imported into India from Japan and other 'countries are lower than the prioes 
at which similar goods aro placed in other foreign markets. The Association oannot 
furnish any evidence to show that such goods aro placed in the Indian markets at prices 
which, after deducting freight and incidental expenses, would not cover the cost of pro¬ 
duction in the exporting country but are in a position to show that the prices after 
deduoting freight and incidental expenses are considerably lower than the cost of produc¬ 
ing similar goods in India. * 

18. It is not possible for the Association to say whether yarn or pieoe-goods exported 

from Japan or other countries are plaoed on any foreign markets at prices which are lower 
than the cost of production of similar Indian goods plus freight and import duty. The 
Association, however, emphatically asserts that owing to the speoial advantages which 
the Japanese mill Industry enjoys, the production of Indian mills is not in a position 
to compete with Japanese goods in foreign markets. Even in the home market, Japanese 
competition is most rigorous notwithstanding the 11 per oent. import duty. It is there- 
fore obvious that the effects of the Japanese competition are more deadiv in the foreign 
markets. The most conspicuous instance of how foreign markets are lost by India is 
afforded by the manner in which the China market has been lost, both as regards yam 
and piooe-goods. The fact is admitted by Government, as for instance, in the quotation 
given in paragraph 64 of the Association’s original statement from the “ Administration 
Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1923-24. ” As explained in paragraphs 115, 116, 
“" Persia, Australia, Kenya and British Malaya afford additional instanoes 

of how Japan is stealing a march over India in foreign markets. In an article which 
appeared m the London “Times” of 3rd June, 1924, on the trade of Kenya and Uganda, 
it was stated, “ The noteworthy feature in the present report is the rapid progress made 
• rJ? a competitor. The trade is being transferred from India and Burma which' 
in 1923 had 63 per cent, and has only 24 per cent, now.” 

The following figures showing exports of grey goods to different, countries in 1913-14 
ftnd again in 1925-26 bear eloquent testimony to the enormous diminution in exports of 
the Btaple production of Indian mills and this great set-baok whioh the indigenous industry 
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has suffered in export trade is very largely due to the rigour of Japanese competition, 
the grossly unfair nature of which is very fully dealt with in the original statement 

Exports of Indian manufactured grey piece-goods to foreign ports 


Countries 

1913-14 

1925-26 


Yds. 

Yds. 

Aden and Dependencies .. 

5,162,607 

1,666,631 

Strait Settlements including Labuan.. 

871,321 

462,199 

Mauritius and Dependencies 

1,111,906 

421,108 

Siam 

2,128,970 

734,890 

Egypt 

1,976,360 

372,650 

French Somaliland 

1,835,480 

62,732 


Comparative figures of Japanese exports to different countries are not available, but the 
figures given in paragraph 119 cf the Association’s original statement show the tremendous 
strides Japan has been able to make in her export trade and which it is understood con¬ 
sists chiefly of greys. 

19. The Association would like to point out that to obtain a true idea of the extent 
of competition in yarn, the comparison should be made with counts under 40s. The 
bulk of the imports of yam from Japan and a considerable portion of the imports from 
U. K, are of 32s counts Counts up to 40s can readily be made in Indian mills and it is 
only the price outting policy of Japan which so far has prevented the more rapid develop¬ 
ment on the medium count trade in yarns. Finer cloths made from yarns produced in 
Indian mills have been increasingly produced during the last two or three years. 

The figure of 1-3 per cent, which has been taken by the Tariff Board as tho percentage 
of imports to production, is also misleading inasmuch as a comparison against the total 
production of Indian mills does not take into account the quantity of yarn consumed for 
weaving purposos. The comparison ought to be made with the quantity of yarn avail¬ 
able for sale in India and produced by Indian mills. If such a comparison is made, the 
imports of yarn under 40s into India works out at about 15 per cent, of the yarn available 
for sale in India. The Association consider that there is a grave danger of an even 
further increase in the near future unless assistance is given to the industry. 

20. The classes of piece-goods given in the Government of India statistics are so inade¬ 
quately defiued that it is difficult to estimate what percentage of imports frbm United 
Kingdom competes directly with Indian mill made goods, but the Association does not 
believe that the extent of competition has diminished since the war. 

21. For the same reason the Association is unable to vouch for the accuraoy of this 
estimate, but it is an undoubted fact that tho very great bulk of imported piece-goods 
from Japan competes directly with the production of Indian mills. 

22. See 20 and 21 above. 

23. With the Rupee fixed at 1/6 gold, against a pre-war valuo of 1/4 gold, the prico of 
foreign pieco-goods in Rupees has been lowered by 12}- per cent. As the price of Indian 
piece-goods cannot be lowered to that extent, there will be a tendency for imports from 
abroad to increase. The tendency for imports from Italy and Japan to increase is further 
encouraged by the depreciation of the Yen and the Lira. 

24 The Association considers that the imported piece-goods from Japan compete 
ohiefly with Indian mill made goods, though some of their finer qualities probably compete 
with goods imported from United Kingdom. 

28. As the Association has shown in the statement submitted originally the competi- 
ation from imported pieoe-goods from Japan has been accentuated by the fall in the 
Japanese exchange. 

26. Except in the case of Italy, competition from imported goods has not been 
aocentuated by fluctuations in exchange. But if the Belgian and French Francs 
remain at their present level, there is a likelihood of greater imports from those 
countries. 

27. This question has been fully dealt with in the Association’s original statement. 
If the Rupee is stabilised at 1/6, the industry will continue to suffer in competition 
with other countries. 
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28. This question has been dealt with fully in the Association’s original statement. 
There is no doubt that Japanese conditions of labour, especially the employment of 
women and children at night, enable them to compete to the detriment of Indian mil! 
made piece-goods in both the home and export markets. 

29. This question has been dealt with in the Association’s original statement. 

30. The Association is not in a postion to state what special credit facilities are 
obtained by exporting houses in foreign countries or is offered by them to Indian 
buyers. 

3.1. Indian mills generally pay great attention to the requirements and preferences 
of Indian middlemen and consumers in regard to such matters as quality, finish and pack¬ 
ing and the Association is not aware that Indian mills’ methods of packing, etc., 
are inferior to those of Japan or the II. 1C., considering the distance the goods are 
transported. 

32. No, the Association does not think so. 

33. Drills, shirting, sheetings to mention the most important items. The develop¬ 
ment of the Indian yarn trade in counts 30s to 40s also has been seriously handicapped 
owing to the severity of Japanese competition in recent years in these counts. 

34. No. Judging from the quantity of low and medium count piece-goods plaoed 
in the Indian markets at the present time, it would appear that there is no general 
growing preference on the part of the Indian consumers for finer qualities of piece-goods 
and yarn. 


Station III 

Internal Competition 

35. It is a noticeable fact that lately most of the new mills that have been erected 
arc either in Native States or in cotton producing districts. There has been an increase 
in the number of looms and spindles both in Bombay and Ahmedabad, but this increase 
has not been so great as in the rest, of India. The establishment of mills in Native 
States and up-country centres has, to a certain extent, increased the internal competition 
which Bombay and Ahmedabad have, to meet. 

36. In the Association’s opinion Bombay mills have a slight advantage in regard to 
climate as compared with other centres of the industry and slightly more efficient labour 
than most up-country mills. They also have a small advantage as regards the cost of 
mil! stores and machinery and again in regard to the export trade, owing to their proximity 
to the chief port of India. 

37. It is not possible to estimate exactly the relative advantages that mills in Ahmed¬ 
abad and up-country centres have over Bombay owing to (1) proximity to large up- 
countxy markets, (2) proximity to coal fields and (3) proximity to sources of supply of 
raw-materials : 

(a) Proximity to markets. —Ahmedabad and certain up-country mills being nearer 

to up-country markets like Delhi, Amritsar than Bombay have less freight to 
bear. This is especially the caso in regard to Indore, Central Provinces and 
Cawnpore mills. Information is being collected regarding the advantages in 
regard to railway freight enjoyed by the various industrial centres when supply¬ 
ing goods to the chief consuming markets in India and these details will be 
forwarded to the Tariff Board in due course. 

( b) Proximity to coal fields. —The Nagpur and Cawnpore mills, owing to their 

proximity to the coal fields of the country, have an appreciable advantage over 
Bombay mills in regard to the price of coal. 

(c) Proximity to the source oj supply oj raw materials. —Ahmedabad mills being nearer 

the cotton producing districts can generally get their cotton laid down at the 
mills at cheaper rates than Bombay mills. Similarly the Cawnpore, Nagpur 
and Sholapur mills being situated in cotton growing tracts have certain advanta¬ 
ges for the production of yarn and piece-goods from the cotton grown in their 
respective districts as compared with Bombay mills. In addition mills in certain 
Indian States have advantages over mills in British India owing to the imposition 
of export duties on cotton or import duties on piece-goods. Noteworthy 
examples are the Nizam’s Territory and Indore State. Against these factors 
must be set the advantages which Bombay commands over most other centres 
in the purchaso of Hubli, Dharwar and other cotton grown in the Southern 
Mahratta country and of foreign growths. 
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38 an cl 39. It is very difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy to what 
extent the handloom industry competes with the mill industry. The attention of the 
Tariff Board is invited to the article* from the Textile Manufacturer based on information 
published by Mr. R. D. Bell, Director of Industries, Bombay Presidency, which throws 
some lijjht on the question, but it should be noted that the figures of piece-goods given 
do not include the very considerable quantity produced from hand spun yarn, nor has 
any allowance been made for the quantity of yarn used for purposes other than hand- 
loom weaving nor the difference in weight of piece-goods produced from imported yam 
of finer oounts as compared with Indian yarn. 

Section IV 
Mill Management 

40. The Association considers that with a few exceptions, the mills in Bombay, 
Ahmcdabad and other industrial centres in India are carried on with reasonable efficiency 
and economy. 

41. The Association does not consider that the Managing Agency System is at all 
defective in India. It must be remembered that if it had not been for the enterprise of 
Managing Agents, the textile industry of India would not at present exist. It was their 
enterprise and their money that brought the industry into being at a time when grave 
doubts were entertained as to whether cotton spinning and manufacturing could be carried 
on in India, in competition with the industrially advanced countries of the West and when 
capital was notoriously shy. The justification for the agency system of management 
is to be judged from the fact that every industry in India and not the cotton industry 
alone has been built up, and is controlled and directed by Managing Agents. It should 
bo remembered that Managing Agents have a double function to perform in India as against 
a single function of the Managing Directors of England. In England, the Managing 
Director or Manager is a paid servant and only looks after the working of the mills; the 
Managing Agents in India not only have to look to the satisfactory working of the mills, 
but to finance them and have frequently suffered very severely by doing bo. Banks 
in India will not lend money as they do in England to the mill company itself. They 
require not only the signature of the mill company for any loan made to the mill, but also 
require in addition the guarantee of the Managing Agents. The charges which have been 
made against the system in recent years cannot be substantiated but are to be expected 
in periods of groat depression. They do not, in any way, affect the justification of a 
system which has proved its superiority over other systems of management as far as India 
is concerned. 

42. Except in the case of about a dozen mills, most of the Managing Agents of mills 
in Bombay City and Island are paid commission on profits on the basis of 10 per cent, to 
12J per cent, on the gross profits earned before deducting depreciation, income-tax and 
super-tax paid by mills. The general trend of later years has been to pay commission 
on profits and it is considered that this system iB preferable and fairer both to the 
Managing Agents and the shareholders of the Company. 

43. The bulk of the Managing Agents in Bombay do not receive any commission what¬ 
soever on the purchase of cotton, mill-stores, machinery and coal or on the sales of yarn 
and doth, or on insurance, advertisements or other activities. Some of the mills receive 
a monthly allowance for office expenses, (a) The Association is not aware that any 
Agents receive commission on purchases oi cotton. (6) To the best knowledge o) the 
Association, no commission is paid by mills to Mill Agents on purchases of coal. As 
regards machinery and mill-stores, there are three firms of Mill Agents in Bombay who are 
also Agents for machinery and mill-stores and as such sell to their own mills. As Agents 
for machinery, etc., they may earn some commission, but even if commission is paid 
it should be remembered that this constitutes no disadvantage to the mill company 
or companies of which they act as Agents because sales are made to their own mills at 
the same prioe as to all other mills, and in any oase the commission is not paid by the mill 
but by the English manufacturer. There are certain other firms with English officers 
or Agents, through whom they buy their stores and in these cases, the Agents usually 
receive a buying commission, (e) The Association does not know of any case where the 
Managing Agents charge any commission on the sale of cotton from the mills. Mills as 
a rule do not sell but only buy cotton, (d) One or two Managing Agents are guarantee 
brokers to their own mills and charge a commission on the sale of yarn and cloth, but 
this is not the general practice in Bombay, (e) Some Managing Agents are also Agents 
for English or Foreign insurance companies, and as such take a small commission on the 
business they place with such insuranoe companies as Agents, but this practice in no case 
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aflects detrimentally the interests of the mills for which they are Agents, as the commission 
is paid hy the Insurance Company. As regards advertisements and other activities, the 
Association does not know of any instances where commission is oharged. 

The Association is unaware of any instance of a minimum commission being payable 
where commission is paid on production. 

44. the Association of Managing Agents with any other olasses or kinds of business 
while not general is not uncommon, This Association of the Agents with more than one 
class of business has usually proved oi advantage in the ootton trade as it has in the jute, 
coal, tea and other Indian industries. 

SECTION V 
Mill Finance 

45. The Association does not think that the present general depression in the industry 
as far as Bombay Is concerned can be attributed to either over.capitalisation of which 
there are very few instancos in Bombay or of under-capitalisation. Most of the mills 
were started with a small capital and have been extended chiefly from reserves. In many 
mills, the original nominal capital remains same as it was 20 or more years ago, in spite 
of the size of the mill having increased greatly. 

46. The present depression in the industry cannot be attributed to extension of mills 
and machinery when prioes were at their highest as very lew mills extended their machinery 
when the market was at its highest. As a matter of fact, delivery of machinery was 
difficult to obtain during the boom period. No new mill has been erected in Bombay since 
1914. 

47. Wo do not consider that there was an unduly liberal distribution Df profits by mills 
in 1917 to 1923, except perhaps in isolated instances. Shareholders doBorve good dividends 
when the mills make good profits, for, when the mills did not make any profits, share¬ 
holders received no return on their investments. In the boom years when dividends 
were large, very large amounts were also sot aside to roserve and invosted in 
Government loans as may, to some extent, be judged from Statement in Annexure B. 

48. The Association has no oriticiams to oiler on the way in which the miilB obtain their 
capital. 

49. The system of obtaining working capita] by means of short term loans (six months 
or yearly) is very general in Bombay. In tho cose of six months’ loans the procedure 

. adopted is more than ordinarily sound, because during the season when cotton is being 
purchased for the whole year, the mills require far more working capital than during the 
latter part of the year when stocks are getting bare. 

60. It is not the common practice of the mills to inveBt funds in alliod oonoerns, but in 
isolated cases, where the financial stability of the business is guaranteed by the Agents, 
funds have been so invested. The soundness of the procedure depends on the soundness 
of the ally. 

51. Mills which haye no reserves experience greater difficulty in obtaining finance 
than in pre-war years. Owing to the higher prices of cotton, machinery and stores, 
more finance is required. As a general rule, the publio do not deposit their money in 
industries which are passing through a period of depression. At such times, depositors 
prefer to invest their money in Government securities and to a small extent, this may 
have aggravated the present general depression. 

62. In Bombay good mills with large reserves can to-day get money on fixed deposit 
at 6 to 6 per cent., but some mills usually have to pay one or two per cent, over the bank 
rate. The Association has no authentic information as to the rate of interest usually 
paid by Japanese mills. J 

Section VI.— Costs ot Fboduction 
(a) General 

53. The Association considers that a mill should have at least 30,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms to ensure efficient and economic working. A mill erected to these particulars in 
pre-war days would cost about Rs. 26 lacs, but, at the present day, Bs. 55 lacs in Bombay 
equipped with modern machinery as per statement sent by Sir N. N. Wadia to the 
President of the Tarifl Board. 

In Ahmedabad and up-oountry centres, such mills would cost about ten per cent, more 
if the same class of building were put up. 
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For a mill spinning average 20s yarn, and producing piece-goods out of 20s yarn, the 
approximate oost per spindle of a mill in 1914 was about Rs. 55 in Bombay. It is slightly 
over Rs. 100 to-day in Bombay. It is very difficult to mate a comparison of the cost of 
establishing mills in United Kingdom and Japan and India. The mills in Lancashire are 
laid out for spinning 30s to 40s oounts of yarn and therefore require less carding 
machinery for more spindles. It was reckoned in pre-war days that in Lancashire the 
cost of establishing spinning mills was about £2 per spindle. We are unable, except in 
a very general way, to find out the cost of erection in Japan. Taking a specific example— 
The Toyoda Boshoku Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., with 34,000 spindles and 
920 looms (capital subscribed, 5 million Yen) which, at the present rate of exchange, 
Rs. 130 to Yen 100 works out to Rs. 65 lacs. But as this mill was put up in 1918 when 
the price of machinery was at its highest, it is probable that the same mill could now be 
put up for 3| million Yen against 6 million Yen in 1918. 

54. Generally speaking, most of the mills in Bombay City and Island are of a size, 
type and lay-out conducive to fairly economical working. 

66. It is very difficult to ascertain to what extent the efficiency of Indian mills is 
hampered by the use of old machinery. Modern spinning mills making 20s yarn and 
working ten hours per day can manufacture 6| ozs. of yam per spindle, but there are mills 
in Bombay which are using old machinery and are net producing much more than 5$ ozs. 
of yarn per spindle, from the same cotton. To that extent, mills with old machinery 
are handicapped, but against this loss in production consideration must be given to the 
fact that the older machinery was obtained at very much cheaper rates. The loss in 
production can therefore, in some oases, be set off against the gain obtained by the UBe 
of lower priced machinery. 

66. Individual mills selected by the Board are supplying the information. 

57. Please refer to the Association’s original statement. 

68. Please refer to the Association’s original statement, paras. 83, 110 and 111. 

59. The greater natural humidity of the Bombay atmosphere throughout the year as 
compared with up-country centres is an advantage, especially in weaving. The lack of 
natural humidity in up-country centres can, to a large extent, be evercome by tho provision 
of humidifiers in all departments. The size of the plant ne sary varies with locality of 
the mill and the cost with the system, but for most centres the size of the plant required 
up-country-^ould be nearly twice that required for Bombay. There is a saving in the 
cost of production by the provision of humidifiers, more particularly in the weaving 
department but it would be almost impossible to give a general estimate of its extent for 
India as a whole. 

(6) Haw Material 

60. The method adopted by most of the mills in Bombay in purchasing raw cotton is 
to buy cotton from the Jaitha at Mazgaon, but a growing number of the mills have their 
own buying agents in the cotton growing districts who buy ootton, gin and press it and 
bring it to Bombay. Mills whioh buy direct from up-country and want good cotton have 
to purchase the whole of their requirements in January to May and store it at the mills 
until required. This entails an extra interost charge and, in the absence of a really 
satisfactory cotton futures market, renders ootton purchase somewhat speculative. 
Some of the mills which buy in the Jaithas adopt a policy of day to day buying which may 
be advantageous in a failing market. In Lancashire, the practice is to buy in Liverpool 
where they have a splendid system of hedging in the ootton futures market. Millowners 
freely use these hedges against their purchases of cotton or sales of cloth or yarn. 
Unfortunately, Bombay nqills are handicapped to a large extent owing to the existence of 
five hedge contracts, the narrowness of which rendors them liable to manipulation by 
speculators. The Association has little information as to how Japanese mills buy cotton,, 
but as far as is known, almost the whole of the buying in Bombay is done by two firms 
who purchase cotton looally, ship it to Japan and sell it to spinners there, who can hedge 
their purchases in the sampin market. 

61. Speculative purchases of either spot or futures ootton are rarely indulged in by 
Bombay mills. Usually mills buy cotton against their sales of yarn and cloth, but there 
is of course a very large speculative element in the cotton trade outside the mill industry. 
The element of speculation in buying futures could be reduced if there was a single hedge 
contract, as in Liverpool and New York, instead of the present five contracts. 

The Association has made repeated efforts to get the number of hedge contracts reduced, 
but the progress made to a satisfactory futures market, up to now, has been most unsatis¬ 
factory from the viewpoint of the general trader who desires to cover his purchases of 
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cotton and sales of yam and cloth and not to make a profit by selling or buying cotton 
futures when he has no intention of taking up actual cotton. 

02. The Association does not think that cotton is purchased by Indian mills at prices 
higher than those paid for export cotton. There is, in the opinion of the Association, 
no reason why there should be any difference between the prioe paid by Indian mills and 
tho price paid by exporters in the same market whether Bombay or up-country. 

63. Not at all. 

(c) Labour 

64. See Association’s original statement, and answer to question 83. 

65. The Association considers that tne distribution of bonuses between 1918-23 was 
warranted by the flourishing condition of the industry at the time. The distribution of 
these bonuses, however, has made it difficult for Bombay mills now to adjust wages to 
correspond with the fall in the cost of living from 1920-25. 

66. By reducing the working hours from 12 to 10 per day, the production of spinning 
mills has gone down by about 16 per cent, and weaving mills by about 10-12 per oent. 
(See answer 83. j 

67. For Bombay City and Island, the following conditions generally apply:— 

(a) Number of spindles per frame 300-400, Taft of spindles 5 < '-7* and number of ring 
spindles per competent spinner 160 to 180. 

(5) Number of looms per competent weaver 2. 

(c) Number of operatives per thousand spindles—33 (average of 7 spinning mills in 
Bombay). 

\d) Number of operatives per 100 looms- 87*. 

68. A Statement prepared by the Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
regarding wages paid since 1910 is given in Annexure C. 

69. The average spinner in Bombay earns for his 160 spindles about Ka. 29 per month 
and an average weaver about Us. 42 per month for his two looms. The rates paid for 
particular counts of yarn and types of doth cannot be given as they vary from mill to mill 
according to the type of cotton used and the quality of yam and cloth spun and woven. 

70. The Indian textile industry is handicapped to a very considerable extent compared 
with tho United Kingdbm owing to the inefficiency of its labour. For cxanfple, while in 
India in counts up to 24s a man attends to 180 to 200 ring spindles, in Lancashire a girl 
would attend to 540 to 600 spindles. In India a man attends to 2 looms while in 
Lancashire a girl attends to 4 and sometimes 6. 

In Ahmedabad, the labour is about as efficient as it is in Bombay. Labour is more 
inefficient in other up-country centres but very much less costly than in Bombay. , 

71. According to the ‘ Labour Gazette,’ the absenteeism for the month of June 1920 
was :— 

(a) In Bombay City and Island 11-13 per cent. 

(b) In Ahmedabad 2-54 per cent, and 

(c) In Sholapur 15-5 per cent. 

The Association has no record as to the extent of absenteeism in other up-oountry 
centres. Absenteeism always increases after pay days and holidays, but no detailed 
satisfies on the point are maintained. Statistics are not available showing the rato of 
absenteeism amongst males and females separately. To some extent, absenteeism is 
seasonal, but the rate in Bombay is always high. The variation at different times of the 
year oan he gauged to some extent by a study of the monthly figures of absenteeism 
published in the Bombay ‘Labour Gazette,’ but in the Association’s opinion, the figures 
under-estimate the absenteeism as far as Bombay is concerned, as no allowance is made 
for “ budli ” work in tho Weaving Departments of most mills. An aoourate estimate 
of absenteeism will only be possible after the completion of the 1926 Wage Census. 

Attendance bonuses have been tried in many mills in Bombay, and a few still give 
them, but they have had little or no effect on absenteeism. 

72. The budli ” system materially affcots efficiency in Bombay mills. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the system has to be adopted to fill up the gaps caused by wholesale absenteeism. 
In the Spinning Department sometimes when a spinner is absent his neighbour has to be 
given two sides and production at such times suffers heavily. 


* The figure ia for au up-to-date Bombay mill and includes the following departments—Winding, 
Warping, sizing, Wearing, Calendering, Folding, Baling and share of engine room and mechanics 
shop staff. 



13. The Association has no records of the rate of labour turnover in Bombay, 
Ahraedabad or up-oountry centres. 

74. Ahmedabad has an advantage over Bombay, in regard to the continuity of labour- 
supply, having a much more permanent factory population, and a smaller amount of 
absenteeism. In up-oountry centres the position varies, but in most centres there is diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining labour at certain seasons of the year. We do not think that continuity 
of labour-supply can be secured by the grant of bonuses or the institution of provident 
funds. These methods have been tried in Bombay, but have contributed nothing towards 
the solution of tbe labour problem owing to the migratory habits of the workmen. 

75. Statement in Annexure D gives the names of Bombay mills which have provided 
chawls for their workmen. At the present time, mills are not developing the practice 
of housing their workmen for the reason that the solution of the housing problem was 
undertaken by the Government of Bombay some years ago, and a contribution of Rs. 10 
to Rs. 12 lakhs per annum is paid by the mills towards the scheme. Unfortunately the 
scheme has been a conspiouous and expensive failure and the chawls ereoted by Govern¬ 
ment have not been taken up to any extent. The unpopularity of the Government 
chawls has resulted in overcrowding in the mill chawls, but the position in this respect 
may improve now that the rents have been reduced in the Government tenements. The 
Association is of the opinion that efficiency might be improved if the operatives could be 
taught to appreciate the improved accommodation now available in Bombay, but owing 
to illiteracy and the transitory nature of their work in the mills, any improvement in 
offioiency is bound to be slow. The return on capital invested in mill chawls is merely 
nominal and is generally in the neighbourhood of 1 per cent.—lj per cent., though in 
some cases it is even less than this. 

76. Chiefly through the efforts of the Bombay Millowners’Association, the Viotoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute has provided, in addition to the ordinary lull time courses in 
spinning and weaving, special courses of theoretical instruction in spinning and weaving 
for mill apprentices. The olasses in connection with these courses are held for two days 
in a week, and the course is completed under ordinary circumstances in two years. 

Apprentices are required to have passed the School Pinal Examination or they have to 
pass an Entrance Examination held by tbe Institute authorities. A nominal foe of Rs. 20 
per year is collected from each apprentice. In 1923-24, 35 apprentices availed them¬ 
selves ol the opportunity of getting instruction in the theoretical part of their work and 
of these 25 presented themselves for the annual examination, of whom 12 passed. In 
1924-25, the corresponding figuros were 49, 38 and 29. 

The Association understands that tho Bombay Social Service League has recently 
established a Technical Sohocl, equipped with machinery supplied free by the mills, 
wherein mill operatives are given practical instruction in spinning, weaving, etc. The 
Association is not aware to what extent this school is patronised by mill bands. Theo¬ 
retically more extensive facilities for technical education Bhould lead to greater efficiency 
of labour, but up to now they have had little efleot owing to tbe illiteracy of the work¬ 
people. 

77. Sec statement in Annexure E showing the wages paid in other industries 
from 1918-1922 inclusive. They are extracted from the Government publication 
“ Prices and Wages in India ” and should be compared with the Bombay Wage Census 
figures. 

78. The operatives have not improved their standard ol living though they spond 
more money. 

79. Northrop looms have been tried in Bombay in some mills, but so far they have 
not been successful. It is considered that tbe installation of this class of automatic 
looms is only likely to be profitable in such mills as the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in 
Madras where they weave the same kind of cloth year in and year out. Uniformity of 
production is one of the main ossentials which renders the use of automatic looms 
advantageous and thia is impossible in Bombay where qualities of cloth are constantly 
changed. Other faotors militating against their general adoption in India are the 
extreme reluctance of the operatives to attend to more than two looms no matter what 
the type, and the difficulty of obtaining the very expert supervision necessary. 

80. There is no reasonable prospect of training operatives to attend more spindles 
and looms in the near future, but if a permanent factory population existed in Bombay 
something might be done. 

81. See Association's original statement. 
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&2. The Association does not consider it possible in Bombay at present, owing to 
aversion to night-work and the prohibition of the employment of women on night-work, 
to introduce double shift working in mills in Bombay. 1 * 

83. The most conspicuous instance of legislation whioh has increased the coat of 
production is afforded by the Indian Factories Act, 1920. 

The reduction in hours from 12 to 10 has resulted on the average in 13 per eent. less 
production over all departments. 

_ Tho decrease in hours has increased the labour cost per lb. of cloth by approximately 
13 per cent. For the mill whose cost of production figures are given in the Association's 
original statement, it has meant an addition of approximately 5-2 pies per lb. to tho 
cost of production. 

Again, under the Workmen's Compensation Act, employers have to pay compensation 
to the operatives in cases of accidents, the amount of the compensation being dependent 
on the nature of tho accident. Mills have accordingly to insure themselves against thiB 
risk, tho present rate charged being 3 annas per cent, on the total amount of wagos paid ; 
the rate last year was 4 annas per cent. About 60 millB have insured themselves against 
risks under the Workmen’s Compensation Act with the Bombay Millownera Mutual 
Insurance Association, Ltd., and the total premia paid by these mills is about 
Rs. 1,26,000 per year. 

The cess levied under the Cotton Cess Act has been already commented upon in 
paragraph 107 of tho statement, and the Town Duty on cotton levied under the 
Municipal Act has been commented upon in paragraph 111. 

(d) Overhead Charges 

84. Details are boing collected and a separate statement will be submitted. 

86. Insuranco is effected against risks of damage to stocks, buildings and machinery 
by fire, riot or oivil commotion and in some cases against loss of profits during 
onforoed stoppages. Risks under the Workmen’s Compensation Act arc also insured 
by mills. The method of effecting insurance and the amounts for which mills usually 
insure are satisfactory. 

86. The Association considers depreciation Bkould bo allowed at the following rates : — 

(а) 24 per cent, on black cost for buildings; 

(б) 5 per oent. on black cost of machinery for spinning and weaving machinery; 
(c) 74 por oent. on blook cost of bleaching and dyeing machinery and eleotrical 

equipment. 

These allowances are given by the Income Tax Department when assessing the mills 
to income tax. The method of utilising the depreciation fund varies in different mills. 
Some deduct it from the block cost and some mills put it to a special account. In certain 
mills this depreciation fund had been utilised for extension, but the eal purpose of the 
depreciation fund, in the Association’s opinion, is the renewal of machinery and buildings. 
It is considered that depreciation should be reokoned as a charge on production and not 
on profits. 

87. The practice varies in different mills. When striking the Annual Balance, mills 
usually value their stocks of cotton at the prices in the market on the closing date. If 
the ruling prices are higher than the cost price, mills value them at the cost price. Stores 
are valued iu a similar manner. Manufactured goods are valued by the majority of 
mills at their cost price, by others at or under the market price. There is no independent 
valuation by auditors and the Managing Agents’ certificate as to the value of the stocks 
is usually accepted by the auditors. It is extremely doubtful wbotber auditors would 
be capable of valuing the stocks owing to their lack of expert knowledge of the trade, 
the prices of cotton, yarn, cloth, stores and the thousand and one articles used by 
the mills. 

88. In certain mills there is a tunning audit in addition to the annual or half-yearly 
audit. In most mills, however, there is no running audit but only a half-yearly or an 
annual audit. 

(e) Sales 

89. Most mills employ Commission Agents who effect safes and guarantee the solvency 
of the buyers. A few mills have their own selling organisation. It is a matter of 
opinion as to whioh system achieves the best results and no figures in Bupport of either 
system are available. 
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90. As far as the mills are oonoerned the system oi sales on long credit does not 
exist. 

91. This question can best be answered by the dealers, but the Association is in a 
position to give the following information regarding discount and brokerage :— 

The rates for brokerage, discount and sahi are the same to-day as in 1913 for both 
Indian and imported piece-goods. 

On imported goods, grey and bleached, discounts of 3 per cent, and 4 per cent, 
respectively are given to the wholesale dealer if payment is made within 7 days. 
An extra J per cent, discount is given against payment in cash. 

On Indian piece-goods brokerage is allowed at the rate of £ per oent. but in the case 
of grey goods sold by the pound the discount is £ per cent. 

On ooloured and fancies the discount given is £ per cent. On goods sold by the piece 
a discount of 31 per cent, is given if payment is made within 3 days. 

On both imported and Indian pieoe-goods it is customary to give a ‘‘ Sahi ” of 
Be. 1 per bale to the dealer, but in some cases this amount is increased slightly. 

On locally made yam the brokerage is £ per cent, and discount £ per cent. On 
imported yarn brokerage is £ per oent. and discount 1| per cent. 

On imported double yarns the discount is | per cent, and brokerage £ per cent. 

These rates have remained unchanged since 1913. 

92. Yes, dealers in piece-goods experience greater difficulty in obtaining finance 
than in pre-war days. The facilities extended to them are less, owing to their weaker 
financial position brought about by their losses during reoent years. It is very difficult 
to estimate to what extent this contributes to the depression, but it is a well-known fact 
that the loss of their capital has forced dealers to adopt a hand to mouth policy 
in buying. 
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From 

To 

Particulars regarding 

Source of 

freights and rebates , 

information 

India (Bombay) .. 

United Kingdom. 

17 nett for cotton per ton 

Volkart Brothers. 

of 40 o. ft. 



Do. 

17/6 do. do. 

David Sassoon 



& Co. 


Do. 

18 do. do. 

Patel Cotton Co. 

Do. 

Japan 

Y. 4‘50 per bale, subjeot to 

Volkart Brothers. 


a discount of Y. 1’40 per 
bale to Japanese Spin- 





ners. 


Do. 

Italy .. 

17 per ton. of 40 c. ft. .. 

Volkart Brothers. 


Bo. 

16 do. 

David Sassoon. 

America (Gaives- 

United Kingdom 

65 oents. per 100 lbs. (pre- 

Thomas Smith 

ton). 

(Liverpool). 

paid). 

& Co. 

India (Bombay).. 

80 oents. do. do. 

Do. 


Italy (Genoa) .. 

72 cents. do. do. 

Do. 


Japan 

(Not available). 


Egypt 

United Kingdom. 
Japan 

Italy 

India 

(Not available). 

(Not available). 

(Not available). 

Bs. 45 per ton 

Khedivial Mail 




Line. 
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From 

1 

To 

Particulars regarding 
freight and rebates 

Source of 
information 

. T f 

Uganda 

( 

1 

United Kingdom. 

i 

Japan .. j 

! 

i 

Italy ..' 

India (Bombay).. 

1 

18/9 per bale subject to a 
disoonnt of 10 per cent, 
on Conference Lines. 

(This freight is from 
Killindini to Liverpool.) 

There are no direct sailings 
betw-een African Coasts 
and Japan. Cotton is 
taken direct to Bombay 
and transhipped from 

there to Japanese 

steamers. 

21/6J. per bale of 400 lbs... 

8s, nett per bale 

W. H. Brady & 
Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

David Sassoon 

& Co. 

W. H. Brady 
& Co. 

94s— 

0?%. 



From 


Particulars regarding 

Source of 

I 

freights and rebates 

information 

United Kingdom .. 

H 

Bombay .1. 

£5 per ton weight or if not 
exceeding 85 c. ft. per ton 
60 per ton weight plus 
10 per cent. .Rebate 
5 per cent., immediate 
and 10 per cent, in six 
months’ time. 

Thos. Smith & 
Co. 


Do. j» 

52/6 per ton less 10 per cent 
(Present rats.) 

David Sassoon & 
Co. 


Do. 

55 nett (average for 1925) .. 

Grahams Trading 
Co. 

Italy 

Do. 

(Not available). 


Japan 

Bombay 

Y. 14’5. Less 10 per cent 
rebate (per ton). 

II. B. M.’s Consul, 
Osaka. 


Rangoon 

Y. 14-51. do. 

Do. 


Calcutta 

Y. 27-5. do. 

Do. 


Madras 

Y. 25'00. Less 5 per cent 
rebate up to Singapore. 

Do. 


Karachi 

Y. 19-50. Less 10 per cent 
rebate up to Bomba; 
(for direct sailing). 

Y. 22-50. Less 10 per cent 
rebate up to Bombai 
(transhipped from Bom 
bay). 

Do. 

Do. 


95. In certain instances, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta are given specially low freight 
rates' where the factor of competition with sea-borne freights has to be considered. 
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Suction VII.— Suggestion as to Remedial Measures 
(a) Suggestions put forward by the Bombay MiUowners' Association 

96. The oost of stores varies with theoountof yarn and type of cloth. For an average 
mill in Bombay the cost of stores works out at about 2 per cent, to 3 per cent, on the cost 
of yarn and 5 per cent, to 8 per cent, on the oost of cloth. The exaot cost of stores for 
individual mills will be available from the detailed statements to be supplied by them 
direct to the Tariff Board. 

97 and 98. The Association’s views have been stated in the original statement. 

99 and 100. The Association is strongly of the opinion that a reduction in railway 
freights on cotton, yarn and piece-goods manufactured and sold in India is very necessary. 
The scales are very high as compared with pre-war years and a reduction could well be 
made in the interests of the development of the indigenous industry, since the railways 
during the last two or three years have made handsome profits. Annexure F gives 
the information at present available to the Association regarding the level of freight 
rates in 1913 and 1926. In the Association’s opinion there is no justification for the 
very great increases shown by the figures, more especially when consideration is given 
to the fact that haulage costs have been very materially reduced in recent years owing 
to the heavy fall in the cost of coal and Railway stores. ’ 

101. A separate statement will be submitted. 

102. Trade Commissioners: The example set by Japan in this respect might well be 
followed. The following extract from the Japan Chronicle of 8th April 1028 in this regard 
is enlightening:— 

" The ‘ Asahi ’ reports that the soheme of the Foreign Office to further Japan’s 
economic development in Persia and the South Seas is making fair progress. 
The Supplementary Budget for the Fiscal year, 1926-27, includes an item 
relating to investigations into trade development in the South Seas involving 
Yen 24,299, and another item bearing on similar investigations in Persia and 
neighbouring countries to Yen 56,204. With regard to the investigations into 
economic conditions in Persia and neighbouring countries, it was started soon 
after Mi. Obata, Ambassador to Turkey, arrived at his post some time ago, and 
judging from the results of the sample exhibition of Japanese exports which was 
held at Constantinople, it is hoped that it is not altogether impossible for 
Japanese goods to be exported to the Balkans, Asia Minor, Persia and Afghanistan 
to the amount of Yen 100,000,000 a year. At a conference on investigations 
into trade development, which is to be held at Constantinople for 10 days from 
the 20t,h instant, it is expected that recommendations to be submitted to the 
Foreign Office will be considered and adopted These recommendations will 
furnish valuable materials for reference for those Japanese traders who wish 
to export their goods to those countries. In the meantime, the Government is 
contemplating establishing Consulates where they arc required for trade 
purposes. 

As regards trade development in the South Seas, the Foreign Office is to call in Tokyo 
a Conference of Consuls appointed to Calcutta, Batavia, Singapore, Bombay, 
Sydney, Manila, Hongkong, Haifong, Saigon, Rangoon and Bangkok, at which 
will also be present the officials of the Departments oon :erned and business 
men chiefly interested in the South Sea trade. At this Conference, matters 
relating to Japan’s economic development in those districts will be thoroughly 
studied.” 

The Association would also like to draw the attention of the Tariff Board to the manner 
in which the Government of India have dealt with the question of import duties in Turkey 
and in Greece which have recently been increased against India, and regarding which the 
President of the Tariff Board has been separately addressed. 

103. (a) and (6) By an export bounty to make up for the rise in the value of the rupee 
as compared with 1913-14. 

(e) New markets might be developed if exaot information as to the needs and extent 
of new markets were regularly supplied by Trade Commissioners. 

104. See Association’s original statement. 
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105. The Association considers that suoh protection should, in the first instanoe, be 
given for a period of five years. The necessity of extending the period during whioh 
protection should be given would then be further considered by the Tariff Board. 

106. The Association considers that the imposition of a protective duty might possibly 
result in a small temporary increase in the price of all yam or cloth if the prioe of cotton 
remains stationary; but this increase would not be anything like 13 per cent, owing to the 
competition between Indian mills. The inorease in tho cost of living of the lower and 
middle olasses which would result from the slight rise in the cost of Indian cloth would be 
imperceptible. The bulk of imported piece-goods emanate from U. K. and are used by the 
wealthier classes, t'.e., by about 20 per cent, of the population. On this basis the quantity 
of Indian mill made cloth used annually by the lower and middle classes works out at 
about 6 yards per head. Therefore, even if the price of Indian piece-goods rose by 1 anna 
per lb. it would only mean an annual increase of 1J annas per head in the cost of living 
and this increase would not occur if good crops of cotton continue to be raised in this 
country and in America and would not be felt in any case if good orops of cereals, upon 
which the prosperity of the great bulk of the population depends, are raised. 

107. The result of the imposition of the proposed additional duty would mean 
an increase in the sales of Indian cloth and to that extent the displacement of foreign 
cloth. 

108. The Association considers that internal competition between Indian mills would 
operate to prevent any undue increase in the prioe of yarn and cloth throughout the 
country and not only in looal areas. 

109. Yes. The Association considers that it would be in the interest of India and 
Indian industrial development to inorease the import duties on doth and yarn as the 
cost to the consumer would be negligible. Moreover, in this connection the Association 
would like to point out the great disparity which exists between the 11 per cent, duty on 
imported piece-goods compared to other more important commodities, as for instanoe 
sugar, upon which the Tariff of Rs. 4-8 per cent. workB Out upon the present price at 43 
per oent. 

110. The import duty on doth was increased to 11 por cent, from 31st March total 
and the following figures show the quantity of piece-goods imported and the 1921 
quantity of piece-goods consumed in India:— 


Year 




Imports in 
millions of yds. 

Quantity consumed 
in millions of yds. 

1920-21 



, , 

1,491 •! 

2,864-8 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 



t ■ Jn * 

1,079-9 

1,577-1 

1,466-6 

1,800-0 

1,563-7 

2,597-1 

3,071-0 

2,942-1 

3,635-3 

3,317-7 


The figures of consumption given above go to show that there has been no diminution 
in the total consumption of doth since the imposition of the higher duty except in years 
when cotton prices were abnormal. Reference should also be made to paragraph 131 
of tho Association’s original statement. 

. 111. No, the Association considers that an increase in the duty would not act as a 
restriction on tho consumption of yarn and doth, for the reason that the price of doth 
is subject to variation by so many other important factors as far as the purchaser is 
concerned. The implication underlying the second portion of the question is that the 
consumption of piece-goods in India in 1924-25 according to paragraph 121 of the 
Association’s statement, was 638 million yards below the figure for 1913-14, and an increase 
in the import duty of cloth might still further check its consumption. It should, 
however, be noted that the figures given in paragraph 121 indicate that the consumption 
of doth in India in 1924-25 was greater than in any of the preceding 17 years, barring the 
two abnormal years 1912-13 and 1913-14 when imports were particularly heavy owing to 
low prices of American ootton. It is difficult to understand why such an abnormal 
year as 1913-14 should have been selected for purposes of comparison with the year 
1924-25, but since the quantity available for consumption in India in 1924-25 was higher 
than in any of the preoeding years except 1912-13 and 1913-14, the implication that 
there was a reduction in the consumption of pieoe-goods in India after the import 
duty was raised in 1922 and a still further falling off might ooour if the import duty 
were increased is without foundation. 
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112. The Association does not think that to any material extent an increase in the 
duty of yarn and cloth would, by diverting yarn and cloth from India, unfavourably 
affect the position of Indian yam and oloth in their overseas markets, since if the home 
market is assured to Indian mills they would be in a much better position in regard to 
any exportable surplus production. 

113. The Association does not consider that there will be any effect on tho handloom 
industry if the duty on imported yarn and oloth is raised. The fact that the imposition 
of the 5 per oent. duty on imported yarn in 1922 has had no prejudicial effect on tho 
quantity or price of yarn supplied to the handloom industry is an indication that the 
raising of the import duty to 18 per cent, would not adversely affect that industry, but it 
would indubitably tend to inorease the market for Indian mill made yarn of 32s and 
over and might eventually result in the mill industry in India supplying practically the 
whole of the yarn requirements of the handloom industry, except in the highest oounts. 

114. See answer to special question 1. 

115. See answer to special question 2. 

(6) Other Suggestions 

116. In regard to the suggestion for imposing an export duty on cotton divergent 
opinions are held not only by the public at large but even by the members of the Associa¬ 
tion. The Asso iation. therefore, will leave individual members to express their views 
to the Board. It should be stated, however, in this connection that in the Association’s 
opinion it is a well established fact that the present exchange polioy of the Government of 
India has done far more harm to the cultivators of ootton than any export duty on cotton 
oould possibly inflict even if it c.ould be established that the duty would be passed on to the 
cultivator. The Association maintains that on the present basis of Rs. 320 for Oomra 
cotton cultivators are getting about Rs. 40 less than they would have received with the 
Rupee at 1/4 for the simple reason that cotton being an i nternational commodity, its prioe 
in all markets of tho world is based on tho gold value of the orop and is of course ohiefly 
regulated by the prioe of American cotton. As regards the incidence of the duty, 
members of the Association hold divided opinions. 

The Association is not in a position to state, whether in the event of the principle of 
the imposition of an export duty being accepted by the Tariff Board, what the rates 
should be. Amongst the advocates of a duty, some are of the opinion that a nominal 
duty of Rs. 5 per bale should be imposed while others consider that if a duty is to be of 
any assistance towards countervailing unfair foreign competition in both the home and 
export markets, it should be placed at a higher figure. In either case, it is the opinion 
of the Association that if the duty is levied, the proceeds should be utilised entirely for 
the benefit of the cultivators of cotton; partiaiiy in sohemes for the improvement of 
the staple of Indian cotton and in other schemes for the good of the cultivator, such 
as the distribution of free seed. 

(a) In paragraph 44 (6) of the Association’s original statement, it is shown that 9 milli on 
people of India obtain their livelihood from ootton growing of winch Government in their 
Reports have stated that more than 50 per cent, are day labourers and not actual growers 
of produoe. Thus, leaving out of account that class of cultivators who grow cotton solely 
for their own requirements, the maximum number of persons affected by an export duty 
on ootton would be 4$ millions. How far this would affect them, if at all, is a large 
economic question which it is impossible to attempt to answer. In the Association’s 
opinion it would be impossible for anybody to establish definitely what would be the 
incidence of an export duty on cotton unless a tax was actually imposed. 

An export duty of Rs. 8 (Halai) is imposed in Hyderabad, but so far nobody has 
maintained that it has affected the offtake, prices or area of the cotton grown in the 
Nizam’s dominions. 

(ft) The law of supply and demand and the world prioe of ootton regulate the area 
placed under cotton each year. If Indian cotton became dearer in comparison with 
American cotton, American cotton would be consumed in greater quantities, but as this 
would eventually raise the price of American cotton, parity would rapidly be established 
and no reduction in the acreage of Indian cotton would be likely to ensue. 

It should be remembered that until last year there was a world shortage of cotton and 
i t is this factor and not the imposition of an export duty whioh chiefly controls the acreage 
of ootton planted in various countries of the world. 

—' v 420—10 
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(c) and (d) The factors affecting prioe are the same as those affecting aoreage. 

117. Indian cotton has been used to an increasing extent in recent years and at 

E resent, at any rate, certain growths of short and medium stapled Indian ootton cannot 
e substituted to any extent by cotton grown anywhere else. 

118. Facilities for cultivators. —The Association considers that the establishment of 
co-operative banks to enable cultivators to hold their cotton when necessary, on better 
terms as regards interest than are at present available to them, would prove of material 
assistance. 

Facilities for dealers. —As regards dealers, exporters and Jaithawallas greater facilities 
might be given on the lines adopted in America where advances up to 90 per cent, of the 
value of cotton held by them is given at cheap rates. Similar facilities would assist in 
reducing the heavy charges which have to be put on to the prico of cotton by middlemen 
and might increaso consumption owing to the reduction in price whioh it would be possible 
to make to the ultimate consumer. 

Facilities for the industry. —At present, banks do not give trading facilities freely to the 
industry. As explained in answer 4 loans are only granted to mills upon the dual security 
of the mill and the Managing Agents and in the Association’s opinion thero is no reason 
why this practioe should be adopted when similar restrictions are not applied in other 
countries. 

119. The Association does not know in what directions their organisation for buying 
and selling could be improved, but would be most willing to consider the feasibility of any 
recommendations which may be made for improving the organisation of the industry in 
regard to purchases and sales. They are, however, opposed to the formation of anything 
of the nature of Trusts as detrimental to the general interests. 

120. The chief reasons for the slow progress in finer counts is dealt with in the 
Association’s answer to question 19, but if Indian cotton of better staple could be made 
available to a larger extent, and if the efficiency of labour could be increased, the 
production of finer counts of yarn and cloth might be developed with advantage. 
There has been some development in the production of finer yarn and piece-goods, but 
the rate up to now has necessarily been slow. Progress in the production of finer 
goods will also be stimulated in the future if the efforts of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee result in the more extensive production of Btaple cotton. 

121. Mills in India are not at present equipped for specialisation to any great extent 
and suoh a policy would not, therefore, be possible at present, nor would it have a 
beneficial effect owing to the constant changes in demand from month to month and year 
to year. IpsPRFI ^Prf 

122. Mills in Bombay as well as in up-country centres have for some years been 
extending their range of production and are paying greater attention to the special 
requirements of the Calcutta, Cawnpore, Delhi and Amritsar markets. The Association 
does not consider that there has been any lack of attention to the needs of these 
markets in the past. 

123. Greater attention is being paid to bleached and dyed goods and also to the 
utilisation of waste for the manufacture of blankets, etc. Development in the manu¬ 
facture of printed goods has not been found possible owing to the prohibitive oost of the 
special machinery required and the scale on which such an industry would have to be 
established. 

124. The remission of the Cotton Exoisc Duty was enforced with effeot from 1st 
December 1926 and mills made a corresponding allowance to their customers on all forward 
contracts made prior to that date. The benefits whioh were expected from the remission 
of the Excise Duty have certainly accrued, but owing to the very heavy losses mills are 
making and the fact that the Japanese were in a position Ap reduoe their prices by 3 J 
per cent, or more, these benefits are not as clearly perceived as would have been the oase 
if the industry were in a more prosperous condition and was not experiencing unfair 
competition. 

125. The Association is unaware of any other contributing causes than those dealt 
with in the original statement and in the Questionnaire. 

126. The Association have no further suggestions to make. 
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Special Questions 

1. By a scientific tariff the Association means a fixed duty per lb. on the different 
olasses of cotton goods imported into India. The Association has in mind a Tariff some- 
what similar to that in force in Japan. The Association considers that a heavy duty 
should be levied on coarse goods and lower counts of yarn, a moderate duty on medium 
classes of goods and a low rate of duty, or the present rate, on higher counts and on special 
types of goods which cannot be manufactured in India economically. 

2. We consider that the additional duty which should be imposed to enable mills to 
provide for depreciation on plant and machinery, etc., should be about 4-6 per cent. 

3. We enclose herewith the last two reports of the Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd., for the information of the Board. 

At present the Association does not contemplate any other schemes for fire or other 
insurance. 
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Aknexure D 

Housing Accommodation 


The following list gives the particulars regarding Housing Accommodation provided 
by oertain members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association to their operatives 


Same ot Mill 

No. of 
operatives 
employed 

No. of 
rooms 
provided 

Kent charged per room 

No. of 
rooms not 
occupied 

Khatau Makanji Mills 

2,004 

26 

2 @ Its. 10-8-0 each 

2 <S „ 7-8-0 ,, 

22 I „ S 

Nil. 

Assur Veerjee Mills 

1,986 

148 

Rs. 8 

mi. 

Jacob Sassoon Mills 

5,413 

190 

XU. 4-8-0 

mi. 

Meyer Sassoon Mills 

2,361 

36 

16 @ Rs. 3*13-0 each 

18 @ „ 9-6-0 ,. 

7 @ „ 4-12-0 „ 

Nil. 

David Mills 

3,819 

1 

I 255 

i . | 

221 @ Rs. 7 each 

84 @ 8 „ 

Ml. 

Kohinor Mills .. ., 

3,220 

. 801 

1 lno 1 u d 1 n g, 
j 20 shops. 

Sinrjle Rooms 

Rs. 7-8-0 Ground Floor. 

8-8-0 First „ 

,, 9-8-0 Second ,, 





Double Rooms 



i 


Bs. IS Ground Floor 
„ 14-8-0 First „ 

„ IS Second „ 

210 




Shops 





Rs. 20 Ground Floor. 

„ 50 „ 


Manockjeo Petit Mills 

4,800 

400 

1 Rs. 8-6-0 sverage (varying 
from XU. 2J to XU. 5). 

mi. 

Dinahaw Petit Mills 

2,600 

(New) 98 
(Old) 66 

Ra. 5 for New 

„ 2 for Old. 1 

Ml. 
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Bomanjl Petit MUls 

2,250 

' ^5? “ 

97 (§J Rs. 2-8-0 each 

20 @ „ 8-0-0 „ 

40 @ „ 2-12-0 „ 

Ml. 

Century Mills .. 

5,880 

456 

360 @ Rs. 5 each 

96 @ „ 7 „ 

13 @ Rs. 7 
on 1-8-26. 

Svadeshl Mills .. 

8,299 

564 

and 110 two- 
j room galas. 

Rs. 8 to 3-12-0 for rooms 
and Rs. 6-8-0 for two- 
room galas. 

4 two-room 
galas. 

Bombay Dyeing & Mfg. Co.— 
Textile Mills 

Spring Mills .. 

Dye Works .. 

3,396 

5,353 

467 

! 

210 

648 

125 

-Rs. 2-8-0 
.,5 
„ 2 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Madhowji DharamsI Mfg. 
Co. 

2.600 

121 

IU. 4-8-0 to Rs. 5-8-0 

N*t. 

Colaba Land and Mill Co. .. 
Jebanglr Wadla Mill 

1,517} 

518/ 

140 

Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 

Ml. 

Sholapur Spg. Wvg. Co. 

7,849 

727 

Rs. 8-8-0 per double room .. 
Rs. 2-8-0 per single^oom 
and verandah. 

Rs. 1-8-0 per single room 
without verandah. 

Ml. 
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Anneitcbe E 

Statement showing the monthly rates of wages obtaining in various industries in India 


— 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


1922 



IU. 

a. 

p- 

Es. 

a. 

p- 

Bs. 

a. 

p. 

Bs. 

fl. 

p- 

Its. 

a. 

p. 

Paper Mills—(Bengal) 
















Coolies 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Machlnemen 

27 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

40 

8 

0 

40 

8 

ft 

Boys 


... 














Women 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

Bricklayers 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

28 

8 

0 

Vlcemen 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

45 

0 

u 

Blacksmith 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Carpenter 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

3ft 

0 

0 

Enginemcn 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Army Boot Factory — (Cawnpore) 
















Foremen 

31 

$ 

0 

32 

0 

U 

40 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

Fitters 

m 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

23 

5 

0 

Machine operatives 

25 
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Annexdre E— contd. 
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Finishing Department— contd. 
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Sole.—The rates obtaining in tbs various departments of cotton mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur are given in reports 0 / Wage Census issued by the Bombay Labour Office in 1921 and 1923, 
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Annexure F 
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Annexure G 

Hand-Loom Weaving Industry of India 

(By an Indian Correspondent) 

[All rights reserved] 

When people talk of the Indian textile industry, they generally mean the mill industry, 
and leave out of aooount the hand-weaving industry of India. This is due to two univer¬ 
sally prevailing misunderstandings. One is that the hand-weaving industry is a small one 
and not of much importance, and the other is that this industry is steadily declining by 
reason of competition of mill-made goods, and may altogether disappear at an early 
date. The fact is that the industry is neither small nor is it declining. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in spite of large recent developments in the Indian textile mill 
industry, the hand-weaving industry is still comparable in its output to the mill 
industry. And also, during the last thirty years, this industry has been steadily 
thriving in spite of temporary setbaoks. 

In Jho absence of accurate statistics regarding the number and production of hand- 
looms, it may not be oasy to state in exact terms the extent and importance of the hand- 
weaving industry in India. But attempts have been made from time to time to measuro 
approximately the total hand-loom production in India from the quantity of yarn avail¬ 
able for hand-looms. The Indian mills produce a certain quantity per annum. To this 
is added the total amount of yarn imported for the same vear, and from the sum of these 
two figures are deducted the exports and re-exports, wienco may be obtained the total 
annual consumption in India of yam. From this total is deducted the amount of yarn 
which goos into consumption in mills in India for the production of woven goods, leaving a 
balance which represents the amount consumed in the hand-loom weaving industry in 
the country. For the purpose of calculation, it is assumed that for mill cloth in India 
1 lb. of yarn is taken as equal to 4 • 78 yards of cloth and for hand-loom production 1 lb. 
of yarn is taken as equal to only 4 yards of cloth. Mr. Cobrough, in his “ Notes on Indian 
Piece-goods Trade,” published by the Government of India, and Mr. R. D. Bell, I.C.S., 
until recently Director of Industries in Bombay, both agree in this assumed proportion in 
respeot of yarn and cloth. 

The Extent or Production. —Taking- the year 1924-25 as an example, we find that 
the total weight of yarn produced in Indian mills during the year was 719 million pounds. 
The imports amounted to 68 million pounds, and the exports and re-exports amounted 
to 37| million pounds. Thus the balance of yarn which went into consumption in India 
during the year amounted to 737 million pounds. The mills in India during the year 
produced 1970 million yards of woven goods, and on the basis of 1 lb. of yarn being equal 
to 4 • 76 yards, this meant that the mills consumed 394 million pounds of yam, leaving 343 
million pounds of yarn available for hand-loom production. Assuming that 4 yards of 
cloth were produoed per pound of yam, this gives a total production of hand-loom woven 
goods of 1372 million yards in the year 1924-25. These figures indicate the important 
position that hand-loom industry occupies in India. The position can be further simpli¬ 
fied as follows 

Indian mill-production during 1924-25=1970 million yards. After deducting the 
exports (i.e., 181 million yards), the net Indian mill production available for consump¬ 
tion in India was 1789 million yards. 

Imports into India during 1924-25=1823 million yards. After deducting the re-exports 
(t.e., 64 million yards), the net quantity available for consumption in India was 1769 
million yards. 

The hand-loom production —1372 million yards. Therefore, the total Indian consump¬ 
tion was 1789-(-1769+1372 *»4930 million yards. Roughly, therefore, the Indian mill 
poduction supplies 36 ■ 5 per cent, of the Indian consumption, imported goods about 35 • 5 
per cent., and hand-loom production about 28 per cent. 

A Thriving Industry, —Then again, the hand-loom industry is by no means a decaying 
industry; it is not only strong but has been steadily gaining in strength. Mr. R. D. Bell 
has shown in a special memorandum how the consumption of yarn by hand-looms has 
been steadily increasing. Figures are available only since 1896 (i.e., when the cotton 
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excise duty was introduced) for the mill production, and the following table is 
instructive :— 

Total Consumption 
of Yam by Hand- 

Period looms in Million 

Pounds in each 6- 
Year Period 

1896-97 to 1900-01 .. .. .. 1068 

1901-02 to 1905-06 . . 1166 

1906-07 to 1910-11 .. 1294 

1911-12 to 1916-16 . . 1346 

From these figures it will be seen that over four successive quinquennia the consump¬ 
tion of yarn by hand-looms increased by 28 per cent. The effects of the war, however, 
began to be felt about this time. Owing to tho check on the imports after 1916-16, and 
the enormous demand in India for textiles for war purposes, the mills used much more of 
their own yarn and left so much the less available for hand-loom weavers. The scarcity 
and dearness of dyes also hit tho hand-weaving industry. The result was that whereas 
during the period 1911-15 the yarn available fbr consumption by hand-looms was 1346 
million pounds, during the next quinquonnium from 1916-17 to 1920-21 the yarn available 
was reduced to 1097 million pounds. But since then there has been a recovory and during 
the three years 1921-22 to 1923-24 the annual average quantity of yarn available was 300 
million pounds, as comparod with 271 million pounds during the prosperous quinquen¬ 
nium from 1911-12 to 1915-16. In 1924-25 this quantity increased to 343 million pounds, 
but oven supposing that 1924-26 was an extraordinarily good year for the textile trade 
in general, and hand-loom industry in particular, it cannot be deniod that the hand¬ 
weaving industry has been steadily thriving, and satisfactorily increasing its production. 

Comparison with Mills. —It deserves to be inquired at this stage how it is that hand- 
weaving has managed to survive in India in such strength, and has even been thriving in 
the face of the severe competition from the mill industry. Two explanations may be 
offered. In the first place, the hand-weaver is an independent worker, habituated to 
live in his own small cottago and plying his trade in the village. His sentiments, 
habits, and caste customs are such that the hand-weaving cottage craft is peculiarly 
suited to them. It enables him to escape from some of the evils of industrialism, and 
from the disintegrating influence of the factory system ou the worker’s family life. The 
weaver has besides the characteristic habit of getting satisfied with the little profits be 
can make from his business, instead of venturing out into lucrative centres. Thus it is 
tho force of habit, strengthened by peculiar social and economic conditions that serves 
as the strong element in the survival of hand-weaving. Secondly, tho hand -loom produc¬ 
tion has got its own market and its own clientele. This is due to the fact that the produc¬ 
tion consists of a great number of specialised types of cloth which Indians are accustomed 
to wear “ which either from their quality or the uature of the demand, do not offer op¬ 
portunities for mass production in mills.” Thus it happens that the mill industry and 
the hand-loom industry are not necessarily antagonistic to one another, the amount of 
direot competition between them being at present very restricted. In many cases they 
supplement each other’s production. An interesting example of this would be found in 
the faot that in the city of Bombay itself which is the oitadel of the mill industry, a large 
number of hand-loom weavers are seen plying their shuttles in small factories, and doing 
it very successfully from the business point of view. 

Problems of Hand-weaving.- —It should not be supposed that because the hand-loom 
industry has been thriving it has no difficulties to overcome. In faot, it has its own 
problems to solve in the same way that the organised mill industry has, and it is to the 
solution of these problems that Provincial Governments in India have for some time past 
given their attention. The Indian hand-weaver is a very conservative worker, and his 
hand-loom is still of the primitive type. The commonest type still in use is the pit loom 
worked with a throw-shuttle—that is, a shuttle which is thrown by hand. Efforts have 
beon made in recent years to improve this loom so as to mako it give greater production, 
and the most important mechanical improvement has been the fly-shut tle which is thrown 
not directly by hand, but by a “ picker ” connected by bands of thirk string to a handle 
held by the weaver. This very effective labour-saving device gives on the average an 
increased output of 40 per cent. All the Provincial Governments in India aro actively 
busy in spreading the introduction of this improvement among the hand-weavers. This 
is done in two ways, by means of weaving schools and by demonstrations. The success 
that has attended the efforts of Government in this direction is very satisfactory. It 
is true that there are other typos of looms excellent in their own ways, but from the cottage 
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weaver’s point of view they have two defects. The first is that they are usually too 
expensive for him, and the second is that they are sometimes too big for his tiny dwelling. 
So, for his practical purposes, his old-fashioned pit loom serves him right, because it costs 
him little, about Rs. 30 on the average in Bombay, and the use of the pit loom enables 
it to be worked in low-roofed rooms or verandahs. The fly-shuttlo attachment can be 
purchased for about Rs. 12, and a mochanieal dobby for Rs. 6, and both can be fitted 
within the walls and roofs of the weaver’s humble houso. 

The Preparatory Processes.— An important need of the hand-weaving industry 
is an improvement in the preparatory processes of warping and sizing. The usual village 
method is to prepare tho warp by hand, stretch and spread it on stakes in the open, and 
thon brush it with size. An undue proportion of the weaver’s time is spent in these 
preparatory processes. Experiments are in progress to evolve suitable devices and 
mechanical arrangements in the matter of warping and sizing, in the various weaving 
institutes maintained by most of the Provincial Governments. In certain cases good 
success has been gained. In Madras a hand-sizing machine has been evolved and has 
proved a success. A now type of wooden hand-sizing machine has also been constructed, 
in which the yarn is sized and dried by the induction of cold air by means of a fan. As 
the cost of this machine is vory low (Rs. 300) it is very likely to be popular with the hand- 
weavor. In certain oases a suitable kind of power dresser sizer is in use in a central 
locality to supply warps to the weavors. In Bihar, a combined warping and sizing 
machine has been designed and has given good results, though it is too expensive for the 
individual weaver ; but it is being increasingly used in smalt hand-loom factories. 

In the case of the hand-looms engaged in woollen manufacture, the principal difficulty 
met with is as regards the supply of even yarn. The woollen yarn is at present handspun 
and offers great difficulties in weaving. There are practically no woollen mills in India 
whioh can supply yarn, and, therefore, in certain provinces like Bihar, where there are 
a large number of hand looms engaged in woollen manufacture, Government is considering 
the establishment of experimental woollen spinning plants to supply yarn to hand- 
weavers. If such experimental plants prove a success, an important step will have been 
taken for the improvement of woollen hand-manufacture. 

Stores and Organisation. —Besides the improvement in the mechanical equipment 
of the hand-loom weavers, there are a number of other problems which also demand 
solution. There is, for example, the fact that the weaver is being crushed under a vory 
load of debt, due to the rapacious money-lender, and from which ho has to be extricated 
by co-operative or other means. A number of weavers’ co-operative societies have 
recently come into existence and have been of considerable benefit to the weaver. Then 
again problems differ from province to province. In Bihar, for example, the spread of 
the fly-shuttle loom and other improved devices during the last five years has increased 
hand-loom production very considerably, so that tho difficulty now experienced is in 
regard to the marketing of goods. A condition has arisen in which the weaver has either 
to work shorter hours or attempt to compete with the power looms in their own field. 
The solution in such cases is found in introducing the production of finer cloth of a 
partioular'class and variety wherein, with proper organisation, the weaver may hope to 
compete with the mills. As woavers themselves find great difficulty in making a start 
with finer cloth, the Industries Department in Bihar have, ns an experiment, started 
to organiso the introduction of a “markin ” or cloth of a standard pattern. The yarn 
is given out through the demonstrators to the weavers, who are paid a fixed wage for 
their work. It is then taken back again and finished and marked with a trade stamp. 
Departmental stores arc organised which deal in weaving requisites, such as fly- 
shuttles, helds, etc., and sell dyes and finer counts of yarn, as well as purchase the 
“ markin ’’clothafter it is made. 

The sale of dyes is anothor way in which it is necessary to assist the weavers to compete 
against the power-loom. At present, in every village there is very great ignorance 
regarding the use of tho now artificial dyes, while ready-dyed yarn, with the exception 
of one or two shades, is much more expensive than it ought to be. The weavers are thus 
very much handicapped in producing any kind of coloured or flowered goods, and the 
sale of dyes, coupled with local demonstrations of the proper method of using them, is 
of great assistance to them. There is a very real and important connection between 
village dyeing and village weaving. 

The Scope for Development. —Such then are the problems of the hand-loom weaving 
industry in India. Though it is possible to moasure roughly the extent of the hand-woven 
output by the amount of yarn available for consumption by hand-looms, it is difficult 
to say how man}' hand-looms are actually at work in the whole of India, and what part 
of the Indian population is engaged in the industry. In the census of 1921 an enumeration 
of hand-looms was made only in two provinces. In the Madras Presidency, the number 
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of hand-looms actually at work was found to be 170,000. Some of the hand-loom products 
of Madras are of artistically excellent quality. In Bihar and Orissa, the number of hand- 
looms is 160,000, producing nearly 40 per oent. of the cloth worn by the people of the 
provinoe. The total annual output is worth about Rs. 5 crores, or about one-twelfth 
of the value of the total output of goods woven in all thecotton mills in India. In Bombay 
it has been estimated that there are altogether about 800,000 people who depend wholly 
or largely on hand-loom weaving for their means of subsistence, and there are about 300 
centres where the industry is carried on. In the Punjab, Bengal, and other provinces 
also, the population employed in tho industry is considerable. It remains to be ‘seen 
what effect the abolition of the Indian cotton excise duty will have on the hand-weaving 
industry. Hitherto, the hand-woven product was exempt from the excise duty, and 
enjoyed to some extent some sort of protection as against the mill-made product. Now 
both are on equal ground. It appears, however, the effect will not be felt appreciably. 

A new development that may be mentioned in connection with hand-looms is the 
increasing use by them of artificial-silk yarn. There is, therefore, great scope for the 
import of such yarn into India. 
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Witness No. 1 

Oral evidence ol the Bombay Millowners’ Association recorded at 
Bombay on tbe 24th, 25th and 26th August, 1926 

The following gentlemen represented the Association :— 

A. Geddis, Esq., Chairman, 

H. P. Mody, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 

Sir N. N. Wadia, K.B.E., C.I.E., 

C. N. Wadia, Esq., C.I.E., 

N. B. Saklatwala, Esq., C.I.E., 

T. Maloney, Esq., Secretary. 


President .—There are two points that I should like to make clear at the outset of this 
enquiry. The first is that this .Tariff Board is not a Currency Commission, It is not 
here to sit in judgment on the findings of the Currency Commission nor is it in any way 
concerned with the general merits of the Government of India’s exchange policy, past, 
present orfuture. Witnesses who wish to discuss these merits have plenty of opportunities 
of doing so in other ways. This Tariff Board is only concerned with exchange questions 
in so far as they affect the cotton textile industry. 

The seoond point is that exoept in one respect the proceedings of this Board will, as 
reoommended by the Fiscal Commission, be conducted with the utmost publicity. It 
is obviously, however, out of the question that the affairs of individual mills should be 
publicly discussed before this Board. Any enquiries the Board may wish to make into 
the affairs of individual mills will therefore be made in camera. 

I think you know that as far as the Millowners’ Association are concerned this is merely 
a preliminary examination. The millowners are the body who are applying for protection, 
so it is only fair that they should be given a chance at the end of our enquiry to discuss 
any statements, which have been made to US in the course of the enquiry. One point 
we hope to go into in some detail with you at the end of the enquiry is the oost of pro¬ 
duction. Unfortunately we have no information in regard to thiB at present. We have, 
as you know, sent out very detailed statements which we hope to get back filled in by 
at least a fairly large proportion of the mills. The sooner they can let us have them 
the better. 

Sbotioh I 
General 

Q. The first question I should like to ask is how many of the Bombay mills belong 
to the Millowners ’ Association ? 

A. About seventy-nine. 

Q. And how many up-country mills belong to the Association ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —Twenty-five, I think. 

Q. I should like to know how far the up-country mills are active members of the Associa¬ 
tion. Were they oonsulted before the original application to the Government of India 
was put in and have they been consulted at every stage of the proceedings f 

A. Mr. Geddis .—There was a general meeting of all the members held. Sir, and it was 
decided to ask for this Tariff Board enquiry. 

Q. How many of the up-country mills were present at that meeting ? 

A. We shall have to look it up, I think. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Mr. Saklatwala and some other persons from the Nagpur mills 
were present. 

Q. Are the up-country mills represented on the Committee of the Millowners’ 
Association ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —No, exoept the Nagpur mills by Mr. Saklatwala. 

A. Saklatwala —And perhaps the Sholapur mills, and Currimbhoy’s Indore mills. 

Q. In short only those mills, up-country, the managing agents of which have mills 
in Bombay. 

Then, we should like to know something about the exact functions of the Millowners’ 
Association. Is it merely a body which oollects and circulates information or does it 
take any active executive action on behalf of the mills 1 

A. Mr. Geddis .—We always take executive action. Sir, in connection with any business 
that comes forward, 
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Q. The only way in which, I think, you have taken organised action is in respect 
of a workmen’s compensation insurance fund 1 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We always take united action in case of strikes and such other matters 
as come before us. Regarding the question of working short time, we abide by the 
deoision of the Millowncrs’ Association. 

Q. What about the fixation of wages ? is that a matter which the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion take note of, or is it left to individual mills ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —It is loft to individual mills. 

A. SirN.N. Wadia. —The rate is left to the individual mills, but the general percentage 
of increase in wages from lime to time is decided by the Millowners’ Association. And 
then, again, Sir, we take concerted action in regard to Government matters, taxation 
matters and all the thousand and one matters in connection with the Municipality, the 
Government of India and the Government of Bombay—legislation, taxation, insurance 
and several other points. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We also took action to get. our fire rates down. We met the E. O. C. 
and took the question up with them. 

Q. We now como to the general question of the depression. You say that the Associa¬ 
tion does not consider that the present depression is due to any oxtent to the operation of 
world factors. Don’t you consider that the world depression which followed the war 
has also been reflected to some extent in India ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —If it was, why is it that the Japanese mills are working double 
sihfts ? 

Q. Has there been no depression in Japan in recent years V 

A. Not that we are aware of, Sir. 

Q. Not in the textile trade ? 

A. No. 

Q. You mention in your written statement two factors peculiar to India, the Japanese 
exchange and the double shift working. Are there no others 1 What about the khaddar 
movement ? Has the khaddar movement in any way contributed to the depression in 
your industry ? 

A. Mr. A. Geddis. —We do not think so. Sir. 

Q. You do not consider that the depression in the textile industry in the United 
Kingdom and in I ndia are in any way connected with each other ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —No, Sir. 

A. Mr. A. Geddis. —We cannot say that. 

Q. You consider that the depression in the industry is likely to be permanent. Has 
there ever in industrial history been a permanent depression ? 

A, Mr. A. Geddis. — A permanent depression means the extinction of those industries. 
There have been lots of industries in the United Kingdom which died like that. 

Q. Which are you thinking of ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia .—Sugar before 1870. 

Q. Sugar refining 1 1 do not remember the facts correctly, but I should say more sugar 
is refined now than used to bo. 

A. Mr. A. Geddis. —There was more before 1870. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the sugar refining industry is now concentrated in the hands of 
a few big firms instead of in a number of small refineries ? 

A. Then, the Germans before the war were dumping down large forgings for ships 
for years on the Clyde. 

Q. Would you compare any of those industries with the cotton industry in India as 
regards size ? 

A. Those that died from the effects of dumping ? 

Q. What I asked was whether there has ever been a permanent depression in the 
oase of an industry of the size of the cotton industry in India ? 

A. The ship-buiiding industry in England is a parallel instance. It is suffering now 
very badly. There has never been such a depression. 

Q, You cannot say that the depression in the industry is permanent at present ? 

A. What meaning do you attach to the word “ permanent ” ? Do you mean twenty-five 
years or some such period ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Yes, it depends on what meaning you attach to it. By “ perma¬ 
nent ” I understand you mean for all time as against tl temporary ” for a period. 
The exact moaning that we attach in trade is fifteen years, or so. 

Q. I am quite willing to aocept your interpretation. I only wanted to know what it is. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Ten or fifteen years. 
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There was a glass industry at Widnes for instance which became entirely extinct. In 
Lancashire there was a very large glass industry at one time. It is now absolutely extinct. 

A. Mr. Mody, —We are talking of the main cause of the present depression being 
permanent; we are not talking of the depression being permanent just yet. We say 
the main causes of the present depression seem to be of a permanent character. That 
is what we referred to. 

Q. Then, it necessarily follows that the depression itself will be of a permanent 
character ? 

A. Mr, Mody. —It does not necessarily follow. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the probable course of the price of ootton 1 

A. Mr. Geddis. —I am afraid that is a question that no one has any information 
about. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We should be millionaires to-morrow if we only knew what 
cotton is going to do in a week or a fortnight. 

Q. I thought that would probably be your reply. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —It depends on what the Amerioan rate is going to be. In the 
last 24 hours it has gone up there. 

Q. I am not quite sure as to your views about the effects on the industry of a rise or 
fall in the price of raw cotton ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We have given you a complete answer, Sir. 

Q. Yes, but I cannot quite make out what your considered views are. 

A. There are advantages as well as disadvantages. 

Q. On which side is the balance ? 

A. “ A furtherfall in the price of raw cotton might have a stimulating effeot on con¬ 
sumption of yarn and piecegoods if followed by a steady low level of prices thereafter, 
but a continually falling market such as there has been for the past few years haB a 
very detrimental effect on the extent of purchases made by dealers in the various consum¬ 
ing centres. Moreover, a further fall in the price of ootton would adversely affect all mills 
which have unsold stocks of cloth owing to the lower price which would be realised for 
future contracts. A fall in the price of cotton would also lower the ratio of the cost of 
cotton to total cost of production and would thus encourage competition from 
countries with depreciated exchanges.” 

Q. Quite so. What I want to know is which on balanoe would help you more, a rise 
or a fall ? 

A. That remains to be seen. There again we cannot be prophets. 

Q. No, but as a millownor you might be able to give us some idea? 

A. If the prices are steady and the dealera regained confidence, there is no question 
that owing to lower prices of cotton, the offtake" of yam and pieoegoods would inorease. 
To that extent we should be benefited. 

Q. But on the whole, I think you would prefer cotton remaining at the present level 1 

A. It does not matter whether it is the present level or not. We want a steady 
prioe. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —It will be better for us if the cotton market keeps steady, but it 
never keeps steady, it is always fluctuating. 

Q. What we are trying to get at is whether a fall in the price of the raw material would 
be more advantageous than a rise. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —A permanent lower level of prico if that is your question ? 

Q. We will first take a “ permanent ” fall and then a “ temporary ” fall. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —It would be an advantage to a certain extent to have a lower 
level of price if it did not encourage competition from countries with depreciated 
exchanges. 

A. Mr. Saklalivala. —If I understand your question. Sir, as a general one I think for 
• the present as my colleagues have said we would welcome a steady cotton price. On the 
whole a low price for cotton stimulates demand because stocks are more readily saleable. 
Of course we are more concerned with the margin between manufacturing cost and sale 
price. If your question is a general one, I think a lower cotton market stimulates demand 
for cloth by lower prices. 

A. Mr. Mody. —If you are referring to trade conditions of the present day, then 
we would much rather have a steady cotton market for the reason that our stocks will ber 
very adversely affected by a drop in cotton prices. 

Q. Quite so. In any case your opinion seems to bo that a steady level of prices or a 
fall would be of more help to you than a rise. Is that so ? 

A. Mr, Mody. —A steady level of prices. 

MO T 420—II 
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Q. A steady level or a fall would be more helpful than a rise ? 

A. Sir N. N, Wadia. —A steady level of prices is certainly more advantageous than 
a rise or fall. 

Q. Yes, but we want to know whether a fall would be more advantageous than a rise 
on balanoe ? 

A. Mr. Oeddia. —As Mr. Mody said, if cotton went up, stocks could be disposed of 
at a better price. 

Q. But, if the price of cloth went up that would check consumption, would it not 1 

A. Mr. Mody. —Not necessarily, because if the consumers of stooks came to the 
conclusion that cotton was steadying up, there would be a better and more steady demand 
for cloth. It is the fear whioh is now operating in the minds of the dealers as well as 
consumers that cotton is steadily going down that prevents them both from placing large 
orders. When prices fluctuate, the result is there is a general nervousness in consuming 
centres. 

Q. It is not until the dealers and everybody else come to believe that the price of 
raw cotton has reached rock bottom that you can expect a turn of the tide ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wodto.—Not necessarily, Sir. There are other factors if you mean the 
turn in price. If wo get a steady market it will help to inspire confidence and dealers 
will be able to deal. That is what we want. 

Q. Cotton must reach rock bottom ; sooner or later the question is when it is going 
to do so. About that you have no idea ? 

A. Mr. Oeddia. —It all depends on the crops in America. Short crops make prices 
high. You can never reach a permanent rook bottom price. 

Q. There is some level of prioe which is bound to be the bottom price wherever it is ? 

A. That could not be permanent. Yon must get your fluctuations. 

Q. What I mean is that there must be a lowest level, but I do not mean that it 
stays there when it has got there. 

A. I do not see what advantage it would be to us. • The lowest level might be at that 
level only for a week. 

A. Mr. Saklcdwala. —-We were told sometime ago that 20 cents was the growing price in 
America but since then it has boen as low as 17 cents. So, how can we know what is 
the lowest price ? Thore is no limit. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —There may be a limit in the ideas of certain people. We were 
told that 20 cents was the coat at whioh cotton could be produced. To-day the cost 
ranges round 17 cents. So, it is merely the viow of the individual what the lowest 
price is, was or will be. 

Q. There must be a lowest price ? 

A. Before the war America used to say that it cost them 12 cents to produce cotton. 
Since the war they have been saying that they cannot produce ootton under 20. And 
now as Mr. Saklatwala has pointed out, you see a distinct phenomenon. A large 
acreage is grown at 17 cents although they say that they cannot produce it under 
20 cents. In the same way we have seen fluctuations in Broaoh cotton for instance. 
It had been as low as Rs. 150 per candy and we have had it as high aB Rs. 900 per candy. 
World factors dominate the position. So you cannot say at any moment what is the 
lowest price that a certain crop will fetoh. 

Q. It is really a question of what people think is going to bo the lowest price ? 

A. It depends also at the same time on the demand in the various countries of the 
world. The price is not regulated by the supply but by the law of supply and 
demand. If the industry were flourishing and Germany and France buy as they 
were doing a few years ago, the prioe would be 20 cents or more for the same crop. 
You cannot tell at the moment what the lowest price will be of a certain crop. 

Q. You say in answer to Question 5 that exoept for good mills with reserves, mills 
generally in Bombay are at present realising no profits. What has the question of 
reserves to do with it ? 

A. Reserves save interest in working charges. 

A. Mr. Oeddia. —Yes, that is what happens. It is the saving in interest charges 
that enables those mills to bring down the cost. 

Q. I agree that it is so. I wanted to bring that out. We will come to the saving 
in i nterest charges later on. 

Can you give us an idea of the number of mills now working at a profit and the 
number working at a loss ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —For 1925 1 I think I can give you a fair idea. 
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Q. One cannot regard 1925 as a normal year. How long did the strike in 1925 last T 

A.—21 months. 

Q. I am thinking of conditions to-day. I want a rough idea of how many mills are 
working at a profit and how many at a loss. 

A.—I do not think there is any mill making a profit. 

Q. Some at any rate I think do ? 

A—Yes, they had contracts at higher rates and perhaps they dropped and are now 
holding the baby. They cannot make any profits now, At to-day’s price of cotton 
and doth they cannot make any profits. 

Q. Has not the fall in the price of cotton and of cloth this year been more or 
less in proportion to that last year ? 

A.—No, Sir, I think doth has dropped more than cotton in the last few months. 

Q. As far as I have been able to make out the index figures, they show that the 
price of cotton since September last has gone down far more than the price of doth. 

A.—Price of cotton ? 

Q. The index figures I have worked out show that for September last year the price 
of cloth was 180 and that of cotton 182, and to-day it is 170 for cloth and 147 for 
cotton. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —I do not know where you have got those figures from. 

Q. They are based on the figures for cloth and cotton for 1914. If the index numbers 
for cloth and cotton for 1914 are taken as 100, in September last year the price of 
cloth was 180 and that of cotton 182. In June this year the price of cloth wsb 170 and 
that of ootton 147. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. What is the inference, Sir ? 

Q. The inference is that to-day the margin between the price of cloth and cotton is 
wider than it was a year ago. 

A.—We have said in one of our statements that you cannot compare by percentages 
cotton and cloth, because the fixed charges go on at the same rate. They remain 
steady. 

Q. Has there been no marked reduction in fixed chargeB since a year ago ? 

A.—No. If you take the percentage basis it varies very materially, Sir. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—Sir, may I make a statement ? I do not think it is correct to 
take the index number in the case of cloth and cotton and from that deduce that the 
margin between doth and cotton has decreased or increased for the simple reason 
that you should take the actual value per pound of cotton against the actual value 
per pound of cloth. I have done that and I find that the margin has decreased in the 
last six months and not increased. The reason is that cotton is half the price of doth 
and your cotton index number must fall at about twice the rate of fall in the index prioe 
of cloth to maintain the same margin. I have got the actual prices per lb. of ootton and 
long cloth roughly graphed. 

Q. Will you put that in ? 

A. Mr. Maloney .—Yes (Annexure). 

Q. That is a very important point that I am glad you have brought out. I take 
it that, as regards the fall in the price of cloth not corresponding with the fall in the 
price of cotton and that of other commodities, your view would be that your costB of 
manufacture have not fallen in the same ratio as the prices of commodities t 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —That is correct. 

Q. You hold that since last year at any rate the oostB of manufacture have not fallen 
at all ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —They have fallen a little during the last year. 

Q. In what respect ? 

A.—In total cost there has been a fall of about three pies a pound owing to stores 
being slightly cheaper. The excise duty has gone off too. 

President—I think we will deal with the question of organization later on when we 
come to question of remedies, but there is one point that 1 should like to ask you 
about. Is the organisation of the Jute Millowners in Calcutta any closer than that of 
the cotton millowners in Bombay ? 

A. What do you mean by “ closer ”, Sir ? 

Q. I think that is fairly obvious. Do the Jute Millowners do anything for their 
members whioh you do not ? 

A. I cannot say. 
mo y 420—11a 
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Q. What step* have you taken to organise yourselves to meet the present depression 
other than to mako a demand for this enquiry ! 

A. We made efforts last yoar. We decided on a reduction in wages—a considerable 
reduction. 

Q. A reduction of wages which did not eventuate ? 

A. Bocause tho Government of Bombay made us promise that if the excise duty was 
taken away, wo would agree to restore the wages to their old level and we did it. 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia. —They laid down this condition. We got this help on condition 
that the cut should bo restored. That was the consideration. When tho excise duty 
was abolished, wo had to restore wages. 

Q. Have you done anything else ? 

A. Sir If. N. Wadia. —Wo have cut down overhead charges since last year and trade 
has organised in various ways. We reduced insurance charges on our mills by 25 to 
33 per cent. We have lieen able to reduce the insurance on our hands by 33 per oent. 
since last year. We are doing all we can to help ourselvoa in tho little things we can 
do. But a larger remedy is required. 

Q. Do you do anything in the way of comparing costs betweon one mill and another ? 
I understand that in the United Kingdom there are many Associations which take 
steps to circulate detailed costs in the various factories belonging to members of the 
Association, calculated on the average of several of the more officicnt firms. 

A. Not to our knowledge. I know Lancashire. I do not think tho Cotton Federation 
there has ever done that. 

A. Mr.C.N. Wadia. — 1 have never heard that and they are more jealous there 
than we are here, as far as my knowledge goes, as to the secrecy with which they keep 
their costs up their sleeves. 

Q. With regard to Q. 12, I should like to have your opinion, gonorally speaking, 
as to whether you would consider that it is the depression in the industry that has sent 
tho mills mentioned in your reply to that question into liquidation and caused others to 
close down ? Might not that result have come about in some other way, for instance 
owing to the competition of the better managed mills ! 

A. Sir N. if. Wadia. —We do not think so. Sir, in normal times, we do not think 
this would have happened. For instance, they could have carried yam to China and 
carried on just in the same way. 

Q. Hut surely thoro is such a difference in normal times between good and bad mill 0 
that the bad mills must go out 1 

A. Not necessarily in normal times. In bad times they might. 

Mr. Oeddis.- In view of the fact that spindles and looms have not increased 
materially, thoso mills, according to your argument, should have gone into liquidation 
long ago. 

Q. The looms have increased. 

A. But not the mill industry of Bombay. Those mills should have gone into liquidation 
long ago. Possibly they would have if the war had not saved them. 

A. Sir N. If. Wadia. —According to Table 1, there were 82 mills in 1898 and the 
number of mills in Bombay is the <ame today. 

A. Mr. Subba Ran. —Has tin re been any amalgamation of mills ? 

A. Not very material. Consider also the fact that not a single new mill has been 
built since 1914. 

Q. But is it not due to other causes such as municipal restrictions ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —These came only reoently. in 1922. 

A. Sir N. N, Wadia. —While we are ou this subject, Q. 12, you may mako a note. Sir, 
that tho mills that are going into liquidation are sold at a song and there is one instance 
where a mill has been sold to a ootton broker and the Japanese are sharing in that mill 
as partners. 

PreMdr.ni. —Are you prepared to mention the name of the mill ? 

A. Yes ; the Diamond mill and Mr. Anandial Podar is tho ostensible buyer. 

Q. What do you mean by “ song ” f 

A. At a very cheap price. 

Q. I think it haB a paid up capital of about 39 lakhs. 

A. But if you take the number of spindles and looms there, you could not instal a 
new mill at that price. Thon you must take this further fact into acoount: that in 
Japan no foreigner is allowed to hold or possess any mill, not ovon any shares. 
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Q. The Diamond Mill has about 34,600 spindles and 758 looms and the paid-up capital 
is 39 lakhs, according to your last return. 

A. That mill was sold (or Rs. 14 lakhs. 

Q. What would it cost to erect a mill of that size now ? 

A. I think about 45 lakhs. 

Q. Why don’t you purchase it ? 

A. Wo have got no money. The Govomment of India has deprived us of 
our money. 

Raja Hart KUhan Kaul: In answer to Q. 1 you say “ The Bombay mill industry has 
also to meet the full force of competition from foreign countries owing to its situation at 
the port of importation.” I should like to understand what exactly,you mean 
by that. 

A. You see the Japanese bring their cloth to the port of Bombay and sell it in 
Bombay and the Bombay mills have to meet the severe competition. If Japanese goods 
are put into Abmedabad, they would have to pay railway freight from Bombay to Ahmed- 
abad and Ahmodabad mills will be to that extent at an advantage. But Bombay being 
the port of disembarkation, we have not got that advantage. 

Q That is, they can sell in Bombay without the addition of railway freight f 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then in the same answer you say ‘‘Bombay is further from the cotton fields and 
the consuming markets of India.” -And it iR consequently in a worse position ? 

A. To a certain extent, yes. 

<J. Do you mean to imply that Bombay is not an ideal place for the mill industry T 

A. It does not neoessarily follow. But when you compare Bombay with upeountry 
centres which are situated in the heart of the cotton districts, Bombay to that extent is 
disadvantaged. 

Q. You think these are very important faotors, being in the heart of the cotton produ¬ 
cing districts and being nearer the centre of distribution 1 

A. For instanoe, take the Cawnpore mills. They are situated in the cotton districts 
themselves and they have got a big cloth market on the Bpot. They practically Bave 
double freight. So you naturally understand that they are at an advantage to that extent 
in that respect. 

Q. That is exactly the point 1 am making It has been suggested to us that Bombay is 
now not the place for cotton mills, and that they should all be taken down. 

A. f do not agree with that; because we have certain advantages aB well as disadvan¬ 
tages. For instance, we can command cotton from all over India whilst Cawnpore 
cannot command Southern India cotton. For instance, Cawnpore miliB get snort 
staple cotton on advantageous terms. 

Q. So you think that in respect of the Bombay mills, your advantages are greater thaD 
the disadvantages ? 

A. I would not say that. I think the disadvantages more than counterbalance the 
advantages as long as we have no export trade. If we had flourishing export trade, we 
should be much better off. 

Q. That is the criterion ? With export trade your advantages are probably greater 
than your disadvantages and if the export trade is extinguished, your disadvantages will 
probably be greater—I mean assuming that.? 

A. We cannot answer assumptions. 

Q. But do I understand you to mean that t 

A. Not necessarily. If we had a brisk export trade, we should have certain advantages 
which would counterbalance to a certain extent certain disadvantages. 

Q. Otherwise, your disadvantages will weigh more ? 

A. You must make the deduction yourself. I won’t say that. 

Q. In answer to Q. 2, as rogards the world factors being permanent, is a continuous 
fall in the price of cotton a world factor 7 

A. To a certain extent yes : but that is not ail. 

Q. That is one of the factors ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As the President remarked, there probably was a crisis in Japan in 1920-21 and the 
imports from Japan decreased perceptibly in 1920-21 or 1921-22. 

A. I do not think so. 
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Q. They did. For inatanoe with regard to plain grey unbleached cotton piece-goods 
they were 149,817,000 yds. in 1920-21 and they dropped down considerably in 1921-22. 

A. You must remember that in 1919-20 and 1920-21 England was not able to supply 
to Indian market. Japan had taken the field and in 1921-22 and 1922-23 when England 
began to export greater quantities, Japan naturally had to fall back to a certain 
extent. 

Q. Do you deny the fact that there was a depression in Japan in 1920-21-22 f 
A. No depression. There was an earthquake and there was some trouble. 

Q. Any way there was a howl about it. 

A, If thero was depression why did they continue to work double shifts f They would 
have taken the first step to cut down the hours of work; but they did not even at that 
time and the mills continue to pay dividends. 

Q. Much lower dividends. 

A. The average was 16 per cent. 

Q. But it has been disoussed in all kinds of literature connected with the Japanese 
cotton industry. Everybody talks about the depression in 1920-21. It looks as if there 
is a post-war depression in most countries. Are not we getting the post-war depression a 
little later ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Then talking about the main causes of the present depression being permanent or 
temporary, you have laid great stress upon the low exchange in Japan. Is not that a 
purely temporary cause ? 

A. No, Sir. It is caused by two factors, Japan sterling exchange and the sterling rupee 
exchange. It is true that the sterling yen exchange went down from 2/0| to 1/7}. On 
the other hand it has come up now to 1/1 Id. 

Q. The net result is that the yen had fallen and is rising again. It is coming up to par. 
As long as the yen was low, you say that the Japanese had a groat advantage. Was 
not that a purely temporary cause ? 

A. It lasted for three years. 

Q. You call three years permanent 1 

A. For instance, today the yen exchange is 131. 

Q. In answer to Q. 4 you say that some mills which are now working will be oompelled 
to close down. Are the conditions such that they affect all the miffs ? We have been 
told that no mill in Bombay is working at profit at present. Do you think that the 
conditions are such that unless the present margin increases almost all the mills will have 
to close down ? 

A. No, Sir. You are making a mistake there again. It does not pay a mill to close 
down until the point is reached when the loss due to closing down is greater than the 
los3 due to working. Until that limit is reached, the mill does not wish to close down. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the mill will go on working at a loss ? 

A. Yes, up to the point when the loss through stopping will be less than the loss 
through working, or when they cannot meet the loss ? 

Q. So even if the margin does not increase, some mills will go on working even at a 
loss and will not close down ? 

A. Yes, quite true. 

Q. In the difference in the prices of doth and cotton, the main factor which has remained 
constant is the wages. That is the only factor which has not altered in recent times. For 
instance, tho prices of stores, machinery, etc., have gone down but the wages did not come 
down ? 

A. Taxation has not come down, municipal taxation and the Government of India 
taxation. 

A. Mr. O. N. Wadia .—Municipal taxation has increased last year. They have 
increased the water tax by 33 per cent. 

Q. Imperial taxation has docreased. 

A. In what respect, Sir ? 

Q. Excise. 

A. It was a wrong tax which the Government of India retained for 30 years against 
the wishes of the people. 

President.~We are not concerned with the merits of the tax. It is gone; that 
is the point. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—Imperial taxation has not decreased. In fact the Government 
are going to take steps to increase taxation, according to the Taxation Committee’s 
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report. I will give an example when talking about taxation. In England they have 
taken away the Company’s super tax or the Corporation tax. They have reduoed the 
income tax from 6s. to 4s, but the Government of India have not; on the other hand 
they went to put on further taxation. 

Raja Hari Kishan Raul. —That is a question we are not dealing with. As regards 
organisation, you will remember that, the Indian Trade Commissioner for East Africa 
in 1922 referred to the fact that the markets were passing from your hands into those of 
the Japanese f Was any action taken thereon ? '.Do you remember whether any action 
was taken and an effort made to maintain a hold on the market ? 

A. I will look that up. 

Q. Then can you tell us, if any steps have been taken or are being taken to organise 
to avail yourselves of the rebates granted ? For instance, the N. W. Railway have granted 
a rebate of two-thirds of the freight on all merchandise going to Persia via Karachi, 
Duzdap and Dilbardin ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —The attention of all members has been drawn to the fact that 
there is a special rate. 

Q When you have an Association and when you get a certain advantage, are you 
content with merely drawing the attention of the members and do you not take any 
concerted action to avail yourselves of the concession ? 

A. The dealers themselves take action. 

Q. I am talking of organisation. Is there an organisation for doing that, for taking 
advantage of such opportunities ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —It is surely for the individual act on of the mills The Association 
does not sell or do any selling on behalf of the members. 

President. —-The Japanese have export guilds which pay special attention to the 
export trade. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Do you want us to start trusts in Tndia ? 

Raja Hart Kishan Raid. —Not trusts. The question is, have you got any means by 
which you assist those who want to sell tjieir produce ? 

A. We draw attention to the fact that certain facilities have been granted and they 
will take action. 

Q. You draw attention but there is no organisation which invites people to take advan¬ 
tage of such concession easily ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it not a faot that in many stations there are three or four mills eaoh with a separate 
installation for power t In some stations a certain number of mills have got separate 
installations for electric power. 

President. —The Association have definitely disclaimed any intention of 
representing the interests of the up-country mills although there are 26 up-country 
members. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —That is a very simple question to answer. Many of the mills 
up-country were erected before electric power on a large scale came into force. For 
instance, taking Sholapur, it is only lately that Mr. Goculdas has started a central station 
by which he is prepared to supply power. But the mills at Sholapur were established 
long before he started a central power station and they had got their own power engines 
established long before electric power was ever thought of. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kami. —What lam driving at is this. In some stations we 
have noticed that mills are being built and extensions are made and power houses are 
being built time after time. But if there was an organisation, they could have built a 
central power house: all the mills might have combined and taken their power from it. 

A. But electric power houses have only been brought into operation of late years, 
whereas some of the mills are 20 or 30 years old, in Sholapur for instance. 

Q. I only want to ask you whether any organisation exists which makes it possible 
for all the mills to combine in such a joint concern ? 

A. There is nothing to prevent them irom doing that. 

Q. I only want to know, on the question of organisation, whether there is any concerted 
action or whether there is any possibility of concerted action ? 

A. If each of those mills is a separate financial concern, bow can they take concerted 
action ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —It would mean that all the offices would have to.share one office 
building. 
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Q. But there must be some limit. The only way would be to start a central power 
station to which different companies could subscribe and take shares. I want to know 
whether that would be possible ? 

A. Yes ; it is possible if you start a separate corporation. 

A. Mr , C. N. Wad.i-a.~~ But is it at the baok of your mind that suoh a central generat¬ 
ing station generates power much cheaper than individual mills ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That is incorrect; because the power required in cotton mills is bo large that each 
individual mill can generate power just as cheaply as a central station. 

Q. As regards these mills, you have answered Question 12 generally. You have not 
told us, in fact, what is the main cause of their going into liquidation and so on. Can 
you give us au idea of what has brought about this condition ? It iB not merely the 
present depression. Things have probably been going from bad to worse for some 
time. 

A. Mr. Mody —Continued losses ; that is the obvious answer. 

Q. So it is not due to the present depression ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Surely it is due to the present depression. 

Q. Continued losses since when 5 

A, Mr. Mody. —Since 1922. 

A. Mr. G. N. Wadia. —During the existence of our industry for the last thirty years, 
except for two or three periods when we got prosperity as a result of war, we have 
been suffering from depression for one cause or another. 

Q. We are dealing now with the present depression. Are you prepared to say that 
the financial failure of these mills is due entirely to the present depression ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —It is always the last straw whioh breaks the camel’s 
back. 

President. —Three years, of losses following on five years of unexampled prosperity, 
1918 to 1923 ? ‘ 

a. Y es - wTraBfTrw 

Mr. Subba Hao. -With regard to a question of fact, you said that in Japan there was 
no depression in 1920 or if there was one they made no efforts to meet it. This is the 
American Report I have on the Japanese cotton industry. It says that there was a 
depressiou in 1919-1920 and that the cotton companies did restrict the number of days 
of work. First they took action to reduce the number of working days by four days 
a month. Later on they decided to reduce operations by 30 per cent. Thus, there was a 
depression and they did make some effort to meet it. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —But tho four days was the Sunday stoppage which they had 
not before. 

Q. Any way that is tho fact brought out by an impartial outsider. The next thing 
is that 1 want to get your impressions and correct my own impressions as to certain 
facts. I have taken my figures from your statistical abstract and I draw certain 
inferences from the figures which you may examine. In view of the faot that 
the number of spindles has increased but not the amount of yarn, would I bo right in 
saying that the capacity for spinning has been outrunning actual production 1 

A. I do not follow the figures. 

Q. I have taken them from your returns. I have taken the number of spindles 
at tho end of 1903 and then at the end of J925. Of course there was the 
strike. Then I have taken the production into account for the years 1902-03 and 
1924-25. Now would it be correct, to say, allowing for the strike in 1924 for a oouplo 
of months in Bombay, that the capacity for production of yarn has outrun actual 
production ? 

A. You have taken the total production and not deducted therefrom the yarn used 
for weaving. 

Q. The yarn produced in mills ? 

A. You must compare what you put in the market. 

Q. I am speaking of the capacity of production in the mills 

A. Mr Mody. —Have you taken into account the reduction in the hours of work ? 

Q. I have not. 

A. That is a very material point. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We will give a reply to-morrow; we have not studied these 
figures 
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Q. Please look at the figures in the last column giving the amount of cloth woven, 
-grey goods and coloured goods. Would I be right in saying that there is a shift from 
grey goods to coloured goods, especially in Bombay City ? 

A. I do not think you can compare percentages. For instance, take Bombay Island. 
Yon 3ay in these figures that the grey goods produced in 1802-03 in Bombay amount to 
.369 million yards and those in 1924-25 to 605 million yards. Therefore you will say the 
percentage increase is about 64, and with respect to coloured goods your figures say 
that in 1902-03 they were 102 million yards and in 1924-25, 368 million yards. Therefore 
the increase in percentage is 368. Well, if you take percentages on smaller quantities, 
of course, they will be wrong. 

Q. I only want to know the movement. Is there a shift or not ? Look at the table 
of figures and let me know to-morrow. 

Let us get on to the facts relating to depression. In the first place you say that 
the intensity is greater in Bombay than in the up-country centres. Is it so ? Is that 
borne out by any of your records ? Is it borne out by the statement of profits that the 
Bombay mills have been making as compared with the profits of the up-country mills ? 

A. You have got the figures of profits. 

President.—We have not got the figures for up-country mills. 

Mr Subba Bao ,—I want you to tell us what the facts are in regard to up-country mills. 

A. We did not take the up-country mills into account when we prepared that state¬ 
ment for Bombay mills. 

Q. Can you supply us with information about the up-country mills ? 

A. We cannot get the figures of the up-country mills, because there are a great many 
private companies. 

Q. You say the intensity is greater here. 1 want to know what data you have to 
support that statement. Is it a matter of mere general impression ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then in answer to Question 4, as to whether you consider that, unless the present 
margin between the price of raw cotton and the price of yarn and piece-gpods increases, 
any mills now working will be compelled to close down, you answer in the affirmative. 
What are the directions in which the margin may be increased ? In what different 
ways oould the margin between raw cotton prices and the prices of yarn and 
piece-goods be increased 1 

A. That we have shown in our original statement, by reduction of costs for instance. 

Q. Is the alternative implied not lower costs but higher prices ? 

A. Yes. M’fe. 

Q. Everywhere we find that when there is depression there is a decline in production. 
Is that borne out by the figures of the Indian cotton industry ? If there is a depression 
in a given industry, the number of labourers falls off, the amount of production falls off 
and so on. Is that true of the Indian cotton industry, especially in Bombay f 

A, It is not necessarily so. 

Q. Therefore the depression in the Indian cotton industry is not a depression in produc¬ 
tion or a deduction in labour employed, but a depression of profits only ? 

A. I do not quite understand you. 

Q. This is my point: In other countries, when there is anything like alternation from 
prosperity to depression, what happens is that mills or the various businesses reduce their 
•operations, for instance, by decreasing the number of labourers and thereby reducing 
the output. But so far as the figures here go, the Indian mill industry, even in Bombay, 
seems to be increasing its output and not decreasing it. 

A. If there was not outside competition and we were not afraid of somebody else ooming 
and taking our markets, we might logically consider reduction in production. But as 
long as outside competition is there, we are not going to allow them to get a strong foot¬ 
ing here. 

President. —The depression is not such that a single mill in Bombay is not working at 
the moment ? That is, there is not a single mill in Bombay which is not working at the 
moment ? Even the Diamond mill is working at present. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Every mill has to work in order that it may live. If, as 
Mr. Subba Rao says, you discharge the labourers and curtail production, you raise the 
•cost of production by doing so and therefore your last stage will be worse than your first 
stage. Therefore in order to live, although we may be losing, we have got to continue 
working in order to compete with the stock coming in from outside. Otherwise, our 
■condition will be worse. Is it what you want ? 

Mr. Subba Bao. —That is not what I want, but I take it as your reply. 

A. Again from coming from a six days week to five days week, we found out that 
our cost would go up by f anna, because the spinning prices remain the same. 
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Q. So you are trying to keep the production at the same level as before or even trying 
to increase the production to keep down your costs by distributing overhead 
oharges over a larger volume of production and secondly to oontinuo to employ 
labourers and not discharge then ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to the twelve mills mentioned, is it possible for you now or later to 
give us information about their history before the boom? We want to know what was 
happening to them before the boom, whether they made any profits then. Could you 
give us their balance sheets or some information on a reliable basis ? It is not sufficient 
to say that they are now in trouble. 

A. We will try and see if we can get it. 

Q. We cannot draw any conclusion from their present condition unless we have that 
information. We want to know if they are merely weaklings or whether they were doing 
well before the boom. 

One quostion about world factors or causes that affect the ootton industry throughout 
the world. Your reply seems to imply that these factors are of no special importance 
in India. Now as I understand, after the war, there has been a shifting of balance 
of advantage from the food producing countries to the manufacturing countries. The 
pricos of foodstuffs have not risen so high as thoso of the manufactured goods. That 
means that the demand for manufactured goods is bound to be reduced as a result of 
the relation between food products and manufactured goods. Does that not affect 
India also ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —f think these are all problems which you might well refer to the 
Economio Enquiry Committee, and not to us, Sir. That is the best answer that I can 
give. 

Q. If the purchasing power of the buyer has been reduoed or has not increased. 

A. What is the purchasing powor 1 Again that is attributed to various causes. 
My friend Sir Basil Blackett says one thing and Sir Charles Innos says another 
thing. 

Q. But let us take the fact. The fact is that he cannot get as high a price for his goods 
relatively as he has got to pay for the finished goods because the demand for them is 
reduced. Surely tho countries in Europe and elsewhere cannot offer for raw materials 
and foodstuffs sufficiently high prices. Would that not Teact upon tho purchasing 
power of the Indian consumer ? •* •' 

A. Mr. Modi/. —It won’t. Your question is boyond me to answer. 

Q. I won’t press it. You say the world factors have no influence whatover. But the 
main factor is the relation between the agricultural commodities and manufactured 
goods and India producing foodstuffs is affected by that factor. That is what I 
suggest. 

Mr. Majrmidar .—Are tho spinning mills losing more than the weaving mills ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I think so. 

Q. Have the financially weak mills suffered more than those with ample finanoo t 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have the mills producing grey cloth suffered most ? 

A. I don’t think so. All mills produce both grey oloth and coloured cloth. 

Q. With reference to the closing down of mills and discharging of labour in 
hard times, onco you discharge labour, would you be able to get the same kind of 
labour ? 

A. I doubt it. The labour is bound to be disorganised. 

Q. And the machinery also would suffer ? 

A. Of course ; in every establishment it would suffer. 

Q. What percentage of the up-country mills are members of the Bombay Millownera ’ 
Association ? 

A. Out of 337 mills in India, 73 in Bombay are members of tho Millowners’ 
Association and 27 belong to up-country. 

Mr. Majmvdar. —As regards tho jute mills, you are awaro that the jute mill- 
owners have taken to restriction of production ? That is not possible in the case of 
ootton mills ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not see how it can be possible. Theirs is a monopolist 
industry and they have not to suffer competition from outside. 
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Section II 

Nature and extent of competition between imported goods and those of 
Indian manufacture 

President. —In your original statement submitted to the Board you have gone a long 
way back, I am not quite sure myself whether'this is not rather past history. We are 
here to disouss the causes of the present depression. You attribute the beginnings of 
your trouble to the loss of the Chinese market for yarn, going baok to the closing of the 
mints in 1893. But did not Japan go on to a gold basis in 1898 f 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Yes. 

Q. Did that not put Japan praotioally in the same position as India from that time 
onwards f You were both dealing with a silver country. The closing of the mints in 
1893 made India a gold exchange standard country f 
■ A. Japan got the advantage first. 

Q. But you had the advantage at the end of five years. You had by that time recover¬ 
ed to some extent from the dislocation which Japan was then beginning to pass through. 
Admitting that the closing of the mints brought about a dislocation in India, at the end 
of five years you were in a stronger position than Japan which was just beginning to pass 
through the difficult period ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —We had five years of ourrency trouble and our pockets were 
empty. 

Q. But the mill industry in India was then a stronger industry than the Japanese 
industry which was only beginning at that time 1 

X. Yes. Another fact was that the Japanese ratio of silver was of a lower standard 
than ours. I think the Japanese standard was considerably lower than la. 4 d. 

Q. You say that the closing of the mints meant that you had to sell your goods in 
China at sacrifice prices. You have not produced any evidence before us t) show that 
you were actually selling at sacrifice prices. In 1893 you yourself recorded a slow and 
steady advance of prices in China. What I want to know is whether it was not thiB 
which kept the yarn trade in China alive. In 1903 for instance China was importing 
350 million pounds of yarn. In 1924 she imported only 84 million pounds of which I 
think 63 millions came from Japan and 21 millions from India ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not understand. In 1900 there were only 560 thousand 
Bpindlcs, but now there are 3J millions. 

Q. The point I am leading up to is this. From 1893 onwards China had to buy yarn 
from somewhere. She could not get it from Japan because the Japanese industry was 
not then in a position to supply it. Therefore she had to take Indian yarn ? 

A- At sacrifice prioes. You will see the number of spindles in Japan in 
1899 was 107 thousand and in 1902 it was 381 thousand. She progressed in five 
years. 

Q. But even so from 1893 onwards China had to buy yarn from somewhere ? 

A. She bought it from Japan when possible and increased her spindles. 

Q. The exports of yarn from India to China took 15 years to show an appreciable 
decrease. Is not that a very long time ? 

A. When a man has got a trade he does not want to let it go but will carry it on even 
at a loss. 

Q. Have you any figures to show at what price you were selling yarn in China during 
those fifteen years ? If you attach importance to this I think it is up to you to give 
us figures which will show that you were selling at sacrifice prices for fifteen years, in 
other words that you were dumping in China ? 

A. How could we dump in China ? China was not producing anything. No, Sir. 
You used the word ‘ dumping ’; so, I must say that China was not producing any¬ 
thing then. How then could you use the word ‘ dumping ’. 

Q. If you were selling at sacrifice prices, you were selling at lower prices than in India ? 

A. Not necessarily Sir. I do not agree with you there again. 

Q. If you were selling in China at the same price that you were selling in India how 
could you be losing in your yarn trade ? 

A. China was taking from us 10s, 12s and 14s. In these we wanted only small: 
quantities for India. 

Let us know what exactly is the statement you want. We will look it up. 
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Q. My point is this—I myself do not attach much importance to this point, but you do. 
You attribute your troubles, your present troublos, largely to the loss of the China trade 
in yarn, the origin of whioh you state was the currenoy policy of 1893 and you say that as 
a result of that you had to sell your yam in China at sacrifice prices and that this has 
reacted on you up to the present day. I think that if you hold that view, it is up to you 
■to establish by facts and figures that you were actually selling in China at a price which 
<lid not give you at any rate a margin of profit that you had a right to expect. 

A. I do not understand how correctly to answer your remarks. But if you will 
turn to Table 1 on page 60 of the Statement submitted to the Tariff Board by our 
Association you will see that in 1895 there were in Bombay 21 lakhs spindles and 20 
thousand looms. Now on an average it takes 30 spindles to keep one loom going. 
So you will have to use practically 600 thousand spindles to produce the weaving yarn 
or the looms and 15 lakhs spindles would bo spare for the moment. Now take the 
position to-day. Last year there were 72 thousand looms. That means 22 lakhs spindles 
would have to be producing yarn for them. The result is that we have only 12 lakhs 
spindles for yam. That naturally shows that we had to pyt, in loom? to take up the 
production of our spindles. The amount of spindles free for the market is loss to-day 
than before. 

«1 

Q. But is it not natural that you should want to weave your own cloth ? 

A. We were forced to. When one market failed we had to take tho next matket. 

Q. But you did not lose the market till 1910 at the earliest ? 

A. No, Sir. If you see the increase in looms you will see how rapidly the looms were 
going up. 

Q. I am looking at your yarn exports to China. Up to 1910 you were exporting over 
.200 thousand pounds of yarn to China every year. Can you call that a lost market ? 

A. We had to sell somewhere, even at a sacrifice. 

Q. Do you mean that you were actually selling at prices which involved even a loss t 

A. Yos. 

Q. Actually involved you in loss f 

A. At times even that. 

Q. But were you doing that for fifteen years consecutively, sending out a very large 
portion of your manufactured yarn at a loss for fifteen years ? 

Raja Hari Kishan Kavl.—kt the same time increasing your spindlcag© ? 

A. Mr. Moiy. —What is the point you are trying to make f 

President. —The point I am trying to get at is this. You say that to a large extent it 
•is tho loss of the China market in yarn that has brought about your present troubles 
and I am trying to ascertain exactly how it produced your present difficulty. Also, 
you say that you were selling yarn in China at sacrifice prices, but there is no ovidonce 
given about that in your original representation ? 

A. Mr. Moiy. —Even in the years immediately following the olosing of the 
mints 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We will see what evidence we have. We have given chapter 
and vorse to the Government of India. We will Bee that original statomont. Tney 
■themselves acknowledged it. 

Q. They acknowledged that the change in the currency policy caused you a great 
deal of trouble, but they did not acknowledge that for fifteen years you were selling yarn 
in China at sacrifice prices. You yourselves, as I have already pointed out, say that 
there was a slow and steady compensating advance of prices in China. That is your 
own statement. You say ‘ These influences, coupled with a slow but steady compensating 
advance in prioea in China, have gone a great way towards restoring the industry to a 
sounder basis, but it will be a long time before lost ground can be recovered, to say nothing 
of further development ’,... 

A. That is from our own report. 

Q. Yes, my point is, do you oonsidor that the effects of the ohange in currency policy 
lasted for fifteen years and that there was no corresponding adjustment f 

A. Mr. Modi/.— We have already told you in our representation that there was 
another adverse influence which came into operation about this time and that was the 
growth of the cotton mill industry in Japan. We do not attribute all our troubles to 
the olosing of the mints. We say there were othor causes as well. 

Q. But, that is the cause to whioh you attach most importance ? 

A. Yes. If you look at page 6, you will see that we regard the growth of the Japanese 
mill industry as another adverse influence on the industry. : 
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Q. I am not disputing that the immediate effect of the ohange of conditions was marked,, 
but what I am trying to get at is some evidence that it lasted for fifteen years and that 
you were selling at sacrifice prices for fifteen years. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We will look it up. 

Q. We merely want evidence in support of the contention. Its correctness or otherwise 
is not a matter on which we are oxpressing an opinion. 

A. Mr. Mody. —In any case, Sir, the ill effects were observed at leaBt till the 
end of the century. At the bottom of page 7 we have given an extract from the Review 
of the Trade of British India which is an official document unconnected with us. In the 
same official publication for 1900 01 we read 

* Many of the mills were closed entirely ; others worked short hours ; very few worked 
at a profit.’ 

Q. That has nothing to do with any speoial cause such as the condition of affairs 
in China. You have taken these extracts if I may say so for abnormal years. You have 
not shown that these years for which you have taken extracts from the Review of the 
Trade of British India, wore normal years. I think those two years or at least one of' 
them was a famine year. That had nothing to do with conditions in China. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I cannot say that without looking up the records. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We were brought to that pass by the combination of circumstances. 

Q. Wasn’t it a fact that in these years there was plague raging in Bombay and people 
were leaving the city and that your production fell down enormously. 

A. Mr. Gtddif). —We said so. 

Q. Wouldn’t that be a very much more prominent factor than exchange in the- 
China yam trade ? 

A. We suggest a combination of all these circumstances. 

Q. The production of yam in Bombay in 1900-01 fell by over 130 million pounds. 
Was not that obviously due to plague ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —Our point is that in the sense that the prosperity of the Bombay 
mill industry depended very largely on the healthy conditions of its export trade to 
China the dislocation of that trade was a material cause. 

Q. But can a trade be said to disappear in which the export continues on an increased 
level for fifteen years after the cause of dislocation ’ 

A. We havo mentioned in another place that the trade became very speculative 
and there were violent fluctuations. We do not say that the volume of exports to 
China decreased seriously during these fifteen years, but we do say that the trade 
ceased to be remunerative. 

Q. It dopends on what you mean by ‘ remunerative.’ It seems to me, with all" 
deference to you, that the trade which lasted for fifteen years must be remunerative, 
or it could not last. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I will look up that extract tomorrow. 

Q. As regards this China trade, before we pass on, I would like to get your views on 
these two remarks by two past Presidents of the Millowners’ Association. Mr. Narottam 
Morarji in 1914 said that to a very large extent it was the fault of the Indian mills that 
they were allowing Japanese yarn to steal a march over their own and that Mr. Consul 
Hosie had reported that Indian yarn was very defective compared with Japanese yarn in 
the quality of reeling strength, orderly bundling, packing and so on. Again in 1915-1(1 • 
Mr. N. B. Saklatvala referred to the organized action and superiot production and thorough 
business methods of the Japanese. Don’t you consider that these factors may also 
have played some part in the loss of Chinese market for yarn ? 

A. These are minor factors. We may say that we ought to pay a little more 
attention to our markets but that does not mean that we have lost our markets through 
not paying any attention at all. I do not think your conclusion is correct. That is all 
I can say. 

Q. I am not drawing any conclusions. - I am merely asking a question whioh is how far 
you consider these factors played a part in the Joss of the Chinese market ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —To a very limited extent. 

Q. You really must not think that because I have asked the question how far those 
factors played a part in the loss of the China market, I am drawing any inferences. 

I am not. I am merely endeavouring to elicit your views. 

A. Mr. Saklatvala. —Sir, I am responsible for those views. T have forgotten what 
I said. 1 think I referred to organised action and thorough business methods. 
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I think the whole trouble begaD with the export of Indian cotton to Japan. Before 
that we had no competition in the China market. Of course if we go into the whole 
history they had certain shipping advantages and others to which I suppose you will 
come at a later point, but they certainly have got their organizations for export trade. 
This year they are given ten per cent, rebate on the export trade from the price at which 
they sell in their own oountry. They employ these methods for fostering their outside 
trade and I think they have the pull over us because we have no such organization 
ourselves. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—The answer to your question is, to a very small extent it may 
have affected. 

Q. It would seem from the recent figures that the main factor has been the growth of 
the Chinese mills. As I pointed out to you just now, in 1924 there were only 83 million 
pounds of yam imported into China. The imports dropped by somewhere about 260 
million pounds from 1902. The Japanese are suffering almost as much as you are now. 

A. Mr. SaUatvdla .—The Japanese own a good many mills there. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—In 1902 India exported 232 million pounds as against 180 from 
Japan, but Japan slowly has come up and now they have three times the export that 
wc. have—63 against 20. 

Q. They have lost heavily of late. 

There are a good many questions which can now be taken together, those which relate 
to tho exact extent of competition of imported piece-goods with Indian goods. I must 
say that it has been rather a disappointment to this “Board that the Millowners’ Association 
has not been able to give us moro complete information in regard to the classes of piece- 
goods that are coming into India. Japanese competition is hardly a new featuxo at this 
stage. It has been going on f ur four or five years. One of the first things wc naturally 
asked you when we started this enquiry was for as complete a range of samples as possible 
of the Japanese goods that are coming into India which are competing with your 
products. But all the samples we have got so far have been those we have collected 
ourselves. I cannot understand how it is that, from the beginning of the time >Jhat 
• Japanese competition was felt, the Millowners’ Association kept no record of Japanese 
prices or Japanese qualities in,order to show us how they compare with their own. It 
would have been of immense help to us if ws had as complete a range of Japanese prices 
for .the last few years and also a record of qualities, and if wc had also a representative 
selection of samples of clot,h which are at present coming in. 

A. Don't you think you can get these figures from tho Customs Department of the 
Government of India better than wc can supply them ? We have to depend on 
publications of the Government of India but the Customs Department has got all 
the figures. 

Q. If anybody has to supply the material, I do not think it is the duty of the Tariff 
Board to supply it. It would seem the duty of the body which has asked for 
protection. 

A. We can only supply the particulars we have got. We cannot manufacture 
particulars for you, Sir. 

Q. My point is that from the time Japanese competition began, would it not have been 
advisable for you to collect this information ? 

A. How can we collect this ? For instance we do not know how much quantity- 
of drill come into the Indian market. The Customs Department is the proper 
authority. 

Q. I do not think I mentioned quantity. We havo got particulars of quantity. My 
point is that wc want particulars of quality. A very great deal hinges on the exact 
quality of the goods that are coming into the country, that is on the counts of which 
they consist. You have asked for protection against foreign countries on the ground 
that their goods compete with yours. We want to know how far it is the case that these 
goods from foreign countries compete with yours and we can only do so by examining 
the qualities. You yourself have been good enough to test a great many samples, but 
what I do not quite realise is why the millowners as a body have not taken up this work 
before. 

A. Well, Sir, we have not collected the statistics, nor have we got the samples. 

Q. It is unfortunate from our point of view. It is a matter of vital importance. If 
we could know for the last four or five years the Japaneso prices for goods and how they 
compare with your own for similar qualities it would simplify our work enormously. 
As it is all we can now do is to try to get that information in regard to present 
conditions. 
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A. Mr. Maloney .—We have samples of cloth. We sent them to the Government 
•of India about twelve months ago. We collected prices and samples as well to prove 
dumping from Japan. We still have not heard from the Government of India. 

Q. They have handed over the whole enquiry to us but they have not given us the 
samples. 

A. I have got a telegram to-day that the samples we collected for them are being 
despatched. 

Q. How many did you collect ? 

A. Half a dozen. 

Q. I take it that the lines in which Japan oompetes closely are drills and jeans, shirtings 
and long cloth and to a much less extent T cloth and domestios. There is very little 
■competition in bleached goods. Isn’t that so ? v 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—It is growing, but it is very little now. 

Q. More competition in dyed goods ? 

A. Mr. Maloney .-—Growing again. 

Q. That brings me to another small point. It seems to me it would be of some use 
if, in estimating the exact extent of foreign competition, grey and bleached piece-goods 
were separated in the monthly statistics issued For Indian mills. Do you see any objection 
to that ? It seems that it would throw a good deal of light on this question of foreign 
competition if grey and bleached piece-goods were separated in the monthly statistics 
of cotton spinning and weaving in Indian mills as they are in the Overseas Trade 
returns. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—They do not want it. 

Q. There is no objection to that, I take it ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. It would be a more useful form ? 

A. If we get the forms we will supply any information we have. 

Q. What do you call a medium count ? What is your definition f 

A. 31s to 40s. Anything over 20s. 

Q. You consider the competition of Japanese yarn of counts 31s to 40s serious f The 
Indian mills are turning out a very small production of those counts ? 

A. The total import was 26 million pounds. 

Q. And from the United Kingdom ? 

A. We cannot tell because they are not separated in the accounts, in the 
sea-borne trade. The total import is 26 millions as against 19 millions Indian 
production. 

Raja Hari Riston Raul .—The imports of yam from Japan up to 40s amount to 80 
per cent, of the total. 

President.—In regard to cloth you also consider that cloth between 31s and 40s 
would be considered doth of medium counts ? 

A. That is the general trade description. The total imports of pieoe-goods from 
Japan last year came up to 216 million yards. 

Q. Our difficulty is that in the absence of any classification of imported cloth by 
counts it is impossible to estimate the exact extent of the competition between Japan, 
United Kingdom and India. 

A. That is our difficulty too, Sir. 

Q. It seems to point to the need for some alteration in the tariff, the necessity for 
speeifio duties as opposed to ad valorem duties. That would give you the information f 

A. Perhaps that is why the Japanese have a speoifio duty. 

Q. That does not necessarily follow. Tho point is whether the specific duty would 
give you any clearer indication ? 

A. If you impose a speeifio duty on the weight of the cloth and the counts. 

Mr. Majmudar .—If you take it by counts, perhaps you may have to fix a higher 
duty as the counts go finer ? 

A. Your counts would be different from mine. There might be a difference of half 
a dozen counts. It is very difficult when you come to the analysis of cloth. 
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Q. There might be a difference of two or three counts t 

A. I have seen four counts difference in the same cloth when analysed by two> 
mills. 

President .—Can yon tell us what are the lowest counts exported from the United'. 
Kingdom to India ? 

A. At one time they used to send a lot of drills of 20s. 

Q. What is the lowest count now ? 

A. I think just now it is 32s. 

Q. If that is so there is a considerable range of competition between Japan and the 
United Kingdom ? I would draw your attention to page 34 of your reply to the 
Questionnaire. Out of those eleven sorts there are 2 of over 40s and 3 of over 30s. As 
a matter of fact you have also given us another statement which covers a much larger 
range. We sent you 20 samples and of those 20 samples. 

A. It depends on the samples you get. Sir. 

Q. We were trying to get as representative a range as possible. I would like to get. 
samples of every kind of cloth that comes in. 

A. Ask the Customs Collector. 

Q. We have. That was the first thing we did, and the first samples we received were 
from the Customs Department. 

A. Those sent to me ? 

Q. Yes, they were all from the Customs. We have got fifty more coming from Calcutta. 
We will send them along. 

My point is in this list 8 arc over 40s and 5 over 30s. 

A. On page 34 there are only 2 of over 40s. The rest are 20s and 30s. You cannot 
draw a deduction from that. 

Q. It is the only material from which we can draw a deduction. 

A. The Customs Department would be the most likely place which could supply you 
shirtings or sheetings or anything else and what quantities of them are coming in. 

Q. We have got figures for shirtings and sheetings. The Overseas Trade Return 
gives that. My point is that the particular line in which Japan is competing is shirtings 
and sheetings ? 

A. Shirtings, sheetings, drills and jeans. 

Q. The biggest imports are shirtings f 

A. You will see in the millowners’ representation that the bulk of the shirtings 
coming are under 40s. 

Q. Our information is that the bulk is. 

A. You give me samples and I have to tell you what they compose of. You oannot 
draw a judgment from that. If you like to form a judgment of tho quality of cloth 
you can get it from the Customs, from the import duty paid. 

Q. That is quite impossible until the whole system of tariff valuation on cotton textiles 
is altered. It is quite impossible to judge the quality of the imported goods until the 
tariff system is altered ? 

A. Yes, that is quite right. 

Q. But in present conditions it is quite impossible to estimate the extent to which the 
United Kingdom, Japan and India arc competing. That is the net result of this 
discussion. 

A. Mr. Mody. —The Japanese imports that have increased in quality notably 
in recent years are shirtings, T cloth and domestios. I will read to you an extract 
from Mr. Chadwick’s letter to our Association, dated the 26th of June 1926. Mr. Chadwick 
himself has given figures for drills and jeans, long cloth, shirtings, sheetings, T-clotb 
and domestios. He has made three groups. Then he says that in the first two of these 
groups Indian mill production supplies 70 per cent, of the market. Imports there are 
much less than before the war. It is only in regard to shirtings, T-cloths and 
domestics that ground appears to have been definitely lost. It is in this group that 
Japanese imports have increased notably. In 1916-16 they were about a million and 
a half yards ; in 1918-19 it was 62 million yards and it has stayed at a high figure ever 
since. The point I am trying to make is in this particular quality of cloth Japanese 
imports have in the first place increased to a very considerable extent—from a million 
*nd a half in 1916-16 to 61 millions in 1923-24. Then, there is also this fact to bo 
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considered that in this very class Indian mill production is only about 68 million yards, 
so that the point I am making is that in this particular class of goods .Japanese imports 
are almost as big as the Indian mill production and therefore this particular olass of 
Indian trade is being killed by Japanese competition. 

Q. Another way of looking at it is that the Japanese imports are due to the Indian 
mills not having paid sufficient attention to this branch f 

A. No, that is not it, Sir. It is in this class of doth that Japanese competition 
had increased considerably and they are putting us out of the market, slowly 
driving us out of the market. 

Q. Has your production decreased ? 

A. Our point always has been, and we have always maintained it before Sir Charles 
Innes, Mr. Chadwick and before Government through various representations that 
the severity of the Japanese competition is not to be judged merely by the fact that 
the Japanese imports are 200 to 250 million yards as against our own production 
of 1500 or 1900 million yards. We say that in particular kinds of cloth the competition 
is very severe. The Japanese coneentrato on certain varieties of cloth and are turning 
us out of the market. They are hitting us in these lines. That is borne out by the 
figures given by Mr. Chadwiok himself. 

Q. I see your point. Your point is that at any rate in regard to T-cloth and domestics 
Japanese imports have definitely taken the place of Indian mill production. 

A. That is borne out by the figures. 

0- On the subject of this statement at page 34, I want to know whether the selling 
price in column 11 is definitely comparable with Japanese prices in column 12, or whether 
there is anything to be added to make the two priceB compare. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—I do not understand. Sir 

Q. What I mean is this. If I were to buy two pieces of cloth, one of yours and one 
Japanese cloth, should I be able to get your cloth, say we call it AAA, at Rs. 14-6-0 and 
the Japanese doth at Rs. 13. 

A. I think l explained in one of my letters how the selling price is arrived at. 

I distinctly showed that I have added 4J per cent, for depreciation and 4 per cent, 
for profit to arrive at the selling price. It is the price at which a mill ought to sell. 
It is not the aotual selling price. 

Q. My point is this. In Appendix I the price ez-mill and the prices at which similar 
goods imported from Japan are sold in Bombay are given. Now, by this ez-mill price 
do you mean the selling price f 

A. What we ought to get if we add 4J per cent, for depreciation charges and a 
small margin of profit of 4 per oent. 

Q. What about the Japanese prices in the bazaar ? 

A. Those were what we have ascertained ourselves. 

Mr. Majmudar .—I want to know whether both these are wholesale or retail 
prices ? 

. A. Column 11 shows the price we might sell at. That covers depreciation and 
there is a reasonable profit. It is not the actual market price. 

President .—Would you be right in saying for instance on the basis of this price that 
you get grey drill from your mill at a lower price than you can buy Japanese stuff J 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—At present it is so. At present the prices are about the same. 

Q. You mean the wholesale Japanese price ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the wholesale mill price ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then the two things are comparable. They represent exactly the same thing. 
There is no question of another commission or anything of that kind as between the two ? 

A. We have not to add another commission to get at the cost price. Column 

II shows what we ought to get. It is not the selling price. It is what it ought 
to be sold at. 

Q. Quite so. Then again, your list is much more unfavourable than ours. In your 
list there are only three out of eight in which the selling price is less than the Japanese 
price in the bazaar. In our list we have got 13 out of 18. 

A. I am not sure of those prices. I enquired from the men, I am not sure 
from whom you enquired, 
wo Y 420—12 
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Q. Yes, we will do so. We are making further enquiries. 

Q. Our list is a little more favourable to you than yours. 

A. You supplied me with samples and we made the examination. 

Q. Then as regards this question of Japanese prices in India as compared with Japanese 
prices in Japan, the net result of your reply to Question 17 is that there is no evidence 
available to show that Japanese are dumping in India t 

A. Did you see the reply which the Japanese themselves gave in 1922 to 
the Fiscal Commission 1 ft is at page 930 of volume III. The question is 
No. 20928. The question was ‘ Was not the Japanese consumer obliged to pay a higher 
price in consequence of the duty ? The answer was ‘ economically speaking you are 
quite right. The class of people who had a liking for the imported goods had to pay 
more money for them, but as long as our industry is growing up and can supply the 
people with the same quality of yarn and cloth it would not hurt the people.' A similar 
answer has been given time after time. 

Q. They are talking about imports into Japan, not exports. 

A. That is quite true, but your argument is whether the price of the very 
'cloth is higher in Japan than here. On page 933 you will see another question. 
Question No. 21119. The question reads ‘ Do you sell your cloths for the same price 
in India as yon do in Japan 1 ’ The answer was ‘ The kind of cloth nsed in Japan is 
quite different from that used in India The next question was ‘ suppose there is one 
uniform quality wbioh you are selling in Japan and you are selling the same in India. 
Won’t it be that in Japan you would be selling it at a lower price than you would be selling 
it here, because you have got to pay freight, insurance and other charges ?’ Then the 
President said that the question was whether the Japanese goods were not dearer 
in India than in Japan. The answer given was 1 that is so.’ 

Q. That is the point I was making. You have no evidence that they are selling goods 
cheaper in India than in Japan 1 

A. The kind of goods that they sell in Japan are not identical with the kind 
of goods sold here. 

A. Mr. Maloney. ~There is an enquiry being made by the Government of India at 
the present time in regard to certain samples submitted to them and I heard to-day 
that they have completed the investigations in regard to dumping. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —You may note this, Sir. It is very interesting. 

President. —With regard to medium counts, that is counts from 20s to 40s, what the 
Millowners’ Association describe as the price cutting policy of Japan has only been 
in operation for the last three or four years if it is only that which has prevented more 
rapid development. The point is this. You say in your reply to Q. 19 that it is only 
the price cutting polioy of Japan which so far has prevented the more rapid development 
in the medium count trade in yarn. If that is so, and the price cutting policy of Japan 
has only been in operation during the last three or four years, how is it that there has 
not been any development between 1907 and 1922 when this policy was not in operation ? 

A. It is because, as we have stated, of the exchange and other reasons. We have 
distinctly stated the reasons. t 

Q. My point is this. The production of counts from 80s to 40s was less in 1924-25 
than it was in 1907-08. Between 1907-08 and at any rate 1922, there was no question 
of the price cutting polioy of Japan operating to prevent the development of the manufac¬ 
ture of 30 b to 40 b counts. What then stood in the way of development ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —My answer is that the necessity was not felt in those years. Not that 
the times were exactly prosperous. We want to develop higher counts and the only 
thing is the Japanese competition. The necessity was not felt in those years and thero 
was no expansion and now when we find that the expansion in finer counts is a good 
thing, we have this competition in our way. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not follow your question, Sir. 

Q. My point is that in 1907-08 there were 22 million pounds of yarn from 31s to 40s 
manufactured. In 1920-21, you got down to 16 million pounds. Between 1907-08 and 
1920 there was no question of the price cutting policy of Japan. 

A. There was the war. The position is entirely ohanged. 

Q. If yon look at the figures for 1913-14 or 1912-13, you find that there was no 
development whatever of fine counts previous to the war. There was a steady decline 
before the war. I want to know what this is due to. Do you agree with Mr. Mody’s 
answer ? 

A. I cannot say that thero is a steady deoline in the first place. 
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Mr. Subba Rao .—As the figures stand ? 

A. It is only one million in 1918.1919 and 1920. 

President. —Take the pre-war figures. There is no development whatever. 

A. Yes; there is no development. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Because we have not had long staple cotton here. It is entirely due to the kind 
of cotton. We have not got here long enough staple cotton to produce much above 34s. 

Q. So that is not due to the Japanese prioe outting policy ? 

A. Mr. Noyce was my colleague in the Cotton Committee ; he knows that point very 
well. 

President. —I want to have the point on record. The point is really that as regards 
counts over 30s. India has no natural advantage. 

A. We hope that the Central Cotton Committee which is now working will make some 
proposals regarding it. If we can get good cotton, we can produce those counts. 

A. Mr. Mody. —I want to make it plain that the reason why there has not been 
any development between the year 1907 and 1922 is that the necessity for the develop, 
ment was not felt. When the necessity is felt we find ourselves up against our 
competitors. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not agree with Mr. Mody. The main cause is that we have 
not got the required cotton. I am afraid Mr. Mody has not studied the facta when he 
is making that statement. 

A. Mr. Mody. —-I think the President is referring to Sir N. N. Wadia’s statement itself. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Yes; it is true. 

Q. Have you at any timo worked any correlation between Japanese imports and 
exchange 1 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Every time the Japanese exohange goes down more Japanese 
cotton goods come into India. 

Q. Why are you not getting flooded with Italian, Frenoh and Belgium goods ? 

A. There is the question of distance and the point of freight. 

Q. Are you further away from France than from Japan ? 

A. Actually no ; but you have an organised trade here, from Japan to Bombay, from 
Japan to Calcutta, from Japan to Madras and so on. The trade is being carried on already 
for a considerable time and an expansion of it merely presents no difficulty in the case 
of Japan. But with regard to Italy, France and other countries, even with depreciated 
exchange, they are not in the same position to carry on the trade. 

President. —Have the millowhers worked out any correlation between the Japanese 
imports and the exchange ? Have you ever worked out to your own satisfaction any 
graph or diagram to show how imports have gone up with the depreciation in the Japanese 
exohange ? 

a. I think, sir, we had put down the figures but we have not printed them here in the 
table which we gave you regarding exohange on page 17. We did put down the figures 
ot imports and we can easily supply you with copies. 

Q. I do not know whether Mr. Maloney has been able to circulate to you the' 
representation of the Japan Cotton Spinners Association which only reached us on 
Saturday. They make various criticisms of the way in which you worked out this table 
on page 17. Perhaps the best plan would be if you could find time to look at those 
criticisms to-night. It is rather a long statement of about 20 typed pages. We 
can give you copies to-day of the first three pages which oontain their criticism of 
your table on page 17. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Perhaps we might try to answer those criticisms now. 

Q. Their main criticism is that you have taken 190 yen for overhead charges. 

A. Hr. N. N. Wadia. —It is for all charges. Not overhead charges alone. Overhead 
charges is wrong there. It should be manufacturing charges. 

Q. Surely it is all charges including overhead charges. 

A. Yes. That is quite right. 

Q. Their main criticism is that you say that manufacturing charges in Japan are not 
more than 80 per cent, than the manufacturing charges in Bombay. You were only 
working on cost of labour I 

A. No j everything. 

T 420-12« 
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Q. Yes; that is the point. Yon should have taken only the cost of labour and nothing 
else. You have taken all the overhead charges, taking interest, insurance and everything. 

A. Total manufacturing charges, that is what we have taken. In printing, on page 17, 
we have made a mistake of putting overhead charges. We ought to have put all manu¬ 
facturing charges. 

Q. Their point is that you have taker, 300 for all charges on the basis of Japanese 
manufacturing charges being not more than 80 per cent, of the manufacturing charges in 
Bombay, 

A. If our figure is wrong it is for them to say what their figure is. Let ua know what 
their figure is. 

Q. Your point is that Japanese efficiency in labour is more by 20 per cent. 

A. The whole of their charges is 20 per cent, less than ours. That is what we mean. 

Q. Why is it 20 per cent, less ? 

A. Because there are certain things, for instance, stores and chemicals which they 
produce themselves whereas wc import them and pay import duties on the articles we 
consume. But they do not. They generally produce mill stores in their own countries. 
For instance the Japanese bobbins are 40 per cent, cheaper than English bobbins which 
we use though the former are not as good as the latter. The same thing with regard 
to shuttles and chemicals like magnesium chloride. 

Q. Do they produce magnesium chloride 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not quite see how this can make up 20 per cent; because according to your 
representative their night shifts only give them an advantago of 5 per cent. There 
‘remains a difference of 16 per cent. 

A. That is due to their u4ing their own stores and other labour efficiency. All that 
we have taken into account and this was the figure we arrived at from what information 
we had. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kavl. —You worked it out ? 

A. We cannot work it out. As we would not give our costs to others, they will not 
give us their eosts. But we assume it from certain data. 

Q.—It Is mere guess work ? 

A.—It is not guess work. It is more or less an approximate figure. 

President. —There is a good deal of information of Japanese coats of production in the 
United States Tariff Commission Report. Have you boen able to work out anything 
from them ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —No. Our chief source of information is their monthly statements 
in which they give the average wages for male and female operatives. But even then 
we cannot come to any exact figure becauso we do not know whether they take in 
managers, or anything like that. And from them we find that their labour costs are 
considerably less than ours. 

Q. Do thoy give their costs of production in their statement f 

A. No, but if we are wrong we shall be glad to hear what their costs are. 

Q. They also object to your allowance for freight as sufficient to meet shipping 
expenses both ways. The lowest figure worked out by them is nearly 30 yen excluding 
commission on both sides. 

A. Have they taken into account the rebate they get on cotton f It is very funny. 
In tho evidence before the Fiscal Commission they said it was 23 yen from Bombay 
to Japan and until they wore pressed they would not admit that they got a rebate of 
10 yen per ton and the rate per bale of cotton works at 3-16 yen t 

A. Mr. Maloney.—Th& present freight rate is 3‘ 16 yen per bale or about Rs. 8 per 
candy. 

Q. They also object to your oolumn 7 regarding the price of Broach cotton on the 
ground that it merely shows the price of Broach cotton per candy converted into yen. 
They say “ To this must be added interest charges for three months on cotton stocks. ” 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —-We carry three months cotton stocks ourselves and sometimes 
for a longer period too. 

Q. That is possible. At any rate, they have got those charges T 

A. So have we. 
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Q. 1 am not denying that. But what I want to know is whether it would not have 
been fairer to give them oredit for those months. 

A. Then we could have increased our cost of Broach cotton. We would have added 
the extra interest charges in column 4. 

Mr. Majmudar .—But they would be carrying their stocks also for three months. That 
means you must allow them for 6 months. 

A. According to their arrangements the Cotton Association oarries the stocks. Here 
we carry them ourselves. 

President .—Anyway there would be a margin of about a month for transit ? 

A. I do not know. I carry cotton sometimes from Maroh until December. If 
Mills in Bombay want to use good staple cotton, they have to carry for some months. 

Q. Do I understand the view of the Millowners’ Association is that a Is. 6 d. value is a 
general handicap and that prices will never adjust themselves to that level ? 

A. Do you think, Sir, in the first instance, that labour will ever come down f 

Q. It is not for us to express an opinion at this stage. 

A. We said distinctly that labour would never come down. Our main cost of production 
is labour. Do you think at 1s. 6 d. exchange, our labour will come down ? 

Q. 1^ is not for us to say anything at this stage. 

A. It is one of the points which Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas emphasised in his 
dissenting minute. He does not think that labour charges will come down and we are 
of the same opinion. 

Q. It is very difficult to prophesy, as you yourselves reminded us this morning. 

A. Yes. But we can speak from past experience. When we tried to curtail wages, 
there was a strike. Labour, for instance, forms today 30 per cent, of our cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

Q. What percentage are you allowing for the cost of ootton f 

A. About 50 per cent. 

Q. 30 per oent. for labour and 50 per cent, for cotton, and 20 per cent, for everything 
else f 

A. If you refer to page 27 of our statement you find that 40 pies out of 96 go to labour. 
That does not include cost of cotton. 

Q. Just give us a sort of average price per lb. of cotton, taking Broach for instance? 

A. Broach today will be Rs. 347 or 350. per candy. 

Q. We can take it at about annas 8 a lb. ? 

A. At annas 7 it works to at 8| and ouc cost works out at 95 pies. 

Q. So labour works out at 20 per cent, of the total oost of production ? 

A. It varies from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Q. With regard to the oost of production on page 27, is it the cost of production 
for all cloth turned out in your mill t 

A. Yes, during that year. 

Q.—Then on those figures, we get 20 per cent, for labour, 50 per cent, for cotton and 
30 per cent, for everything else ? 

A. Out of this 90 you have to take off the dyeing oharges, the excise duty and so on. 

Q. It will come to about 25 per cent ? 

A. Yes, about 25 per cent. 

Q. There is just one point worthwhile clearing up or rather emphasising before we go 
any further, and, that is, is there any othtr manufactured product in the world in which 
the cost of tho raw material forms such a largo proportion of the total cost of manufacture 
as it does in the ootton textile industry? There are very few I take it, for instance, j ute. 

A. If you are spinning yam only, tho oost will go np to 75 per cent. 

Q. Taking the cost of the finished article, there cannot be many other products in which 
the raw material forms such a large proportion of the cost of production. It is rather 
an important point when we come later to the consideration of the oost of raw material. 
Is that so ? 

A. I cannot tell yon. I do not know anything about other industries. 

Q. Now we come to the question of labour conditions in competing countries. I 
gather from your statement that Japan is the only country against which you have any 
complaint in this respect ? 

A. In regard to the conditions of labour, Japan is the chief offender but other things, 
suoh as the low exchange in other countries and other things may affeot us. 
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Q. On the question of actual labour conditions, there are no other countries about 
which you complain ? 

A. China is much worse than Japan. 

Q. Competing countries ? 

A. China is competing. 

Q. You have not mentioned it as a country in which you regard competition in any 
way serious. 1 take it you do not consider that double shift working purely as suoh is 
unfair competition ? 

A. With the employment of women labour at night. 

Q. Do you oonsider that it is going to be a temporary or a permanent handicap ? 

A. Well, Sir, as we have stated in our statement, Japan is trying to tell everybody that 
they are reforming and are going to put things right at a very early date. The new law 
which they have passed is entirely different from what they lead the public to imagine. 
We havo given you a copy of the act as it is and you see the female labour is kept employed 
till 11 in the night and begins at 5 in the morning. So they can work two shifts with 
t be employment of women labour even then, and the Minister in charge can abrogate 
that arrangement at his pleasure. 

Q. The Japanese Cotton Spinners Association have definitely stated in their written 
representation that all the Japanese mills coming under the Association work only ten 
hours a day V 

A. That is incorrect. Sir. We have given you the statement showing how nanny 
hours they work. 

Q. Weaving mills ? 

A. They work l4j| to 15 hours on an average. We have given instances in the appendix. 
Certain mills work even 20 hours. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —The Government of India made an investigation recently and Sir 
Charles Innes made a statement during an interview Witu the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association to the effect that in all the mills which they have investigated in Japan, 
the working hours in the weaving establishment were 14$ hours on average. 

Q. They have not confined themselves to the spinning mills. They say that most of 
the cotton mills in the country tiave adopted tun noura as tne i..a^,mum day s work 
for their employees with a complete stoppage of work in the night ? 

A. That has only very lately come into foroe. 

President.—Is that a single shift f 

A. Mr. Geddia. —We cannot find out, Sir. We do not know whether certain mills 
are working double shift. 

A. Mr. Maloney.— Or whether those mills are working 14J hours on a single shift. 

Q. Does the present Japanese Factory Act impose any limitation on hours f 

A. Mr. Maloney. —Not for m.Jus. 

A. Mr. Geddia. —Here is Sir Charles Innes’s own admission. On pago 21 of the 
statement you will find it. He says there “ Similarly certain facts had come to our 
knowledge about the weaving mills. The ratio of women to men was 6 to 1. 

Q. My point was that double shift working is not common in the weaving mills. 

A. Mr. Geddia. —Sir Charles further says in the same statement “ that particulars of 
19 big mills showed that they worked 20 days per month or an average of 14 hours per 
day ”, 

Q. It is difficult to believe they can do that in one shift ? 

A. Sir W. N. Wadia. —It used to be in Bombay some 30 years ago. 

Q. I cannot help thinking that the'efficiency of yonr 14 hours could have been little 
more than the efficiency at present. You are not really in a position to give any 
definite information on the question of direct or indirect State aid to the industry in any 
exporting country ? 

A. We have given in the extracts the information that we have at our disposal. 

Q. It really does not amount to anything definite. It is not possible to work out 
exactly what it means, how far it helps them as compared with you ? 

A. That is one of our complaints. The Board of Trade made an investigation into 
this very subject, and a report was printed, but when we sent someone to examine 
it at the Overseas Department we were told that we could not have a copy of it as it 
was confidential. Government have got a copy and I think you might get it from 

f.Viflm. 
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Q. If it is confidential, it would not be possible for us to use it ? 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —But you would get fuller information than we oan get. 

A. Sir N. N. Wtfdia. —About subsidies, I suppose you have seen this (pointing to an 
extract) to-day in the Times. 

Q. Yes, I have seen it; it is only a repetition of what appeared some time ago. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —If we had Trade Commissioners, live men sent round by the 
British Government or the Indian Government to various parts of Japan and all ovetj 
the world then we could get more facts, Sir. 

Q. We now come to the question of your general impression as to what the Indian 
oonsumer really prefers. The impression we have rather gathered from going round 
the markets has been that there is some preference for cloth of better quality on the 
part of those who can afford to buy cloth. They prefer to pay rather more for a better 
article recognising that they are getting better value for their money. The Japanese 
goods that we have seen in the bazaar are certainly rather attractive in appearanoe. 
They are very clearly stamped and one finds that little adventitious aids like that go a 
long way with the Indian consumer. One point we discovered when we were going 
round one mil] was that middlemen like goods packed in Japanese style. They 
prefer to pay two or three rupees a bale more for packing in the Japanese style than in 
the Indian style. 

A. I can only say this, that we millowners are alive to all these possibilities and 
wherever a demand for special packing is made we are prepared to give it. 

Q. Could you say that all the millowners are alive to this ? 

A. I can only speak for myself. 

Q. It would have been a little more helpful to us if we had had the representatives of 
the worst mills in Bombay before us instead of the best. 

Now, you say that you do not think that there has been any marked change in the 
quality of piecegoods imported into India in recent years from Japan. When I was 
Controller of Cloth, there were frequent complaints that Japanese goods wore not up to 
sample. There do not seem to be such complaints now ? 

A. I do not know. Sir. I have seen some Japanese cloths lately where they wore 
selling as 44 reed and 40 piak stuff, the reed and pick of whioh were not up to sample. 

I have lately seen a sample of this. 

Q. You mean that the roed and pick of the goods were lower than those of the 
sample f 

A. What they are supplying now is muoh lower than those they were supplying 
last year but they are sold. The same Btamp and the same number. 

Baja Bari Kishan Kavl. —Some time ago people used to hesitate about taking 
Japanese cloth, but now they like to take it. 

President. —You say in your answer to question 34 that “judging from the quantity 
of low and medium count piecegoods placed in the Indian markets at the present time 
it would appear that there is no general growing preference on the part of the Indian 
consumer for finer qualities of piece-goods and yarn’’. If this is so why is Ahmedabad 
doing comparatively well in finer oounts ? I merely put this to you to get 
your view. Alight it not oo that the saturation point for the coarse and medium 
piecegoods has been reached at present prioes and that the oonsumer has got any 
money to spend on cloth he wants to get something better ? 

A. Go you not think, Sir, that in that case thoy appeal to a different class of 
oonsumer ? 

Q. That is my point. 

A. That the Ahmedabad mills are catering for a different class of consumer than 
they used to do, to a richer class, to compete with Lancashire goods ? 

Q. That is more or less the idea. I want to know why you cannot do the same thing ? 

A. The trouble has been that until this year we could not get the cotton. This yoar 
we have been lucky that the demand from the Continent has been very poor for 
Uganda and we are now having some Uganda cotton brought here. 

Q. The point is that India is not really in a position to weave finer oounts at the moment, 
that she has not got the natural advantages to weave finer counts at the moment owing 
to lack of long staple cotton ? 

A. That is right. 

Baja Hart Kishan Kavl. —While we are on this point I might point out this You 
know that there is a reduction in imports of doth. The quantity has contracted although 
the value has risen. I want to ask you whether you think that the reduction is mainly 
in finer cloth 

A. I didn’t quite understand you, Sir. 
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Q. The quantity of imported cloth has contracted while the value has increased. The 
quantity has gone down T 

A- Yee, to a certain extent. 

Q. Do you think it is the finer cloth that is decreasing ? 

A. It is very difficult to say whether the finer cloth has come down in quantity. 

<■ Q. It has been suggested that there has been a contraction in finer cloth because of 
the high prices, but that the import of finer cloth is being revived just now. Do you 
think that is true to any extent 1 

A. Very difficult to say. Sir. Price is a factor. People will go in for a cheaper 
cloth whenever they can, if approximately near their requirements as to quality. 

Q. The standard of price of finer cloth is comparatively higher than the standard of 
price of coarser cloth. Is that so ? Those making finer cloth are making profits ? 

A. Not necessarily. I do not understand, Sir. 

Q. If you were producing long cloth, grey long cloth for instanoe and you made one 
anna a pound out of that, you could make more out of finer doth ? 

Mr. Majmuiar. —As the production in fine counts is lower does the cost of production 
of the fine counts go higher and do you expect a higher profit per pound ? 

A. I do not understand the point at all. 

Q. Supposing in the coarse quality of cloth the production is 15 pounds, in the finer 
quality the production goes down to 5 or 6. In order to get a certain profit per loom 
per day you have to make a higher profit per pound in the oase of fine cloth than in the 
case of the coarse ? 

Raja Bari Kishan Kaul. —You have to spend so much per loom whether working on 
finer counts or on coarse. Comparatively you actually get more profit on a loom working 
on finer counts than on a loom working on the coarser counts. Is it so ? 

A. Just now I do not think so. 1 think we are making no profit in any case. 

Q. I mean comparatively T 

A. I do not understand what you mean by p comparatively 

Q. Are you losing equally on both sides or losing more on ono side than on the 
other ? 

A. It depends on the quality of cloth, the reed and pick and a thousand and one other 
considerations. 

Q. Generally speaking, there is not much difference. 

A. There is not much difference. 

A. Mr. i-aklatv ala. —I would like slightly to dispute that point. I always thought 
it is as a rule better to produce onarser cloths than finer ones The production of finer 
doth will cost you much more. Even though relatively you think you are doing better 
the production of the finer cloth will cost you much more. The point I am trying to make 
iB that as a rule India has done far better by producing ooarser than fine doth. 

Q. How do individual wages compare ir Japan and in India ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —That we cannot get at. We have got the Labour Office publish¬ 
ing a list of wages in each department of the mill. That we have got, but w e oannot 
find out what the Japanese are paying in their various departments. The only thing that 
wo have is the average wage. When we referred to that last year they have been so 
olever as to cut it out from their statement sinoo the last two or throe months. 

Q. That is larger than the average for India ? 

A. I do not think so. It works out at about the same, Thoy are very clever, 
Sir, in this respect. 

Q. On the point of the effect of exchange, what will be the effeot of yen going baok to 
par f 

A. It cannot go there as long as you keep the la. 6tf. exohange. It will never go above 
134 as long as you keep the exohange at Is. 6<f. 

Q. If it goes to 134 ? 

A. It will reduce the severe competition but it won’t holp us very materially, 

Q. It makes some difference, does it not f 

A. Yes. 

Q. In answer to question 19 you say that the import of yam under 40s into India 
works out at about 13 per cent, of the yarn available for sale in India. Is that from Japan 
or from all countries ? 

A. 15 per cent, of the yarn available for sale 
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Q. Is it imports from all countries ? 

A. Yos, all yam, 

Q. I should like to know how this 15 per cent, has been worked out. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I will give yon the details. 

Q. Thank you 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I was just going to remind you. Sir, of this point. It is very 
funny you are talking about the wages of workers. You object to our taking 153 
exchange. When they speak of labour the Japanese compare the wages at 155 exchange. 
They are very clever in the way they put it. 

Raja Hart liishan Kaul. —As regards the imports from Japan forcing down prioes it 
has been suggested that they do so because they have got large stocks there and they 
are always prepared to import unlimited quantities of any particular sorts which gain 
favour. Is this correct to any extent ? 

A. 1 do not see your point, Sir. 

Q. The percentage of imports from Japan is not very much and yet you say that they 
aifeot the prioe, that they lower the price. There are two ways of doing it. One is that 
they form the marginal quantity. Bv selling this oheap they can reduce the prioe in 
the country. It has been suggested also that there is another way in which they reduce 
the prices, and that is that when they once find that any imports get into favour they are 
prepared to import unlimited quantities of the same sort, and therefore they reduce the 
price. Is that correct to any extent ? 

A. But they cannot go on importing it at a nominal price whioh leaves no profit. 

President. —According to your view, Sir Nusserwanji, it could be done. You can sell 
at a loss for fifteen years? 

A. That is true. Let us see how long they can do it. 

Q. It pays them to undersell you, by one anna per pound? 

A. They might do that to get into the market and then to keep us out of the 
market. Suppose I wanted to go nto a foreign market I might have to sell goods at 
a loss myself for a year until I get in. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—I understand that the Association thinks that the competition 
is keenest from Japan and that it is not so keen from the Continental countries. There 
is no competition from Great Britain? Is that your view ? 

A. You say you understand. 

Q. Am I wrong? That is what I gathered from the case sent by the Millowners’ 
Association. 

A. We say that we complain about the unfair competition from Japan. 

Q. I am only speaking of the ‘‘ keenest competition ” ? 

A. Yes. unfair, keenest. 

Q. Which oountry sends goods that compete most ? 

A. Japan. 

Q. Great Britain does not compete so much ? 

A. Not so much. 

Q. Supposing she took to spinning of coarser yam and the weaving of coarser cloth 
you expoot ..here would be more competition then ? 

A. With their cost of labour and other things they can’t. 

Q. Suppose India took to finer counts would there be keener competition ? Would 
English ones compete with your production then ? 

A. We should be competing with them instead of their competing with us. 

Q. Any way there will be competition between local production and the English 
imports? At present there is not such competition ? 

A. I won’t say that. There is a Certain amount of oompetit:on in certain varieties. 
You oannot draw a general conclmion like that. 

Q. In what line would you say there is competition just now between imports from 
Great Britain and Indian production ? 

A. There are very many varieties of bleached cloths coming in of 30s and 32s on 
the borderline whioh we can compete with. 

Q, I will come to exchange later on, but I want to ask you this now. Now that the 
yen has nearly got to parity with gold, I suppose you would agree that Is. fid. rate for the 
rupee would affect trade not merely with Japan but with any country in the world. 
Any argument you have against the high exchange rate would apply not merely to Japan 
but also to the continental oountries and to Great Britain herself. 

A. Yes. Because it gives them so much advantage. 
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Q. On this point of exohange your complaint would be not against Japanese exchange 
only but against any exohange in the world including that of Great Britain ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As regards competition between Japan and India, there is competition between 
Indian mill products and Japanese products in the export trade? 

A. The competition is in the home market. 

Q. I shall come to that. I will take exports first. We shall now deal with China. 
In the earlier years th j trade had been fluctuating very considerably. I want to know 
definitely what made Chinese trade so difficult a proposition to the Indian mills. From 
the time of the dosing of the mints to silver you had no Japanese competition until 
1900 or later. So, what was the difficulty? 

A. Because, China was a silver country. 

Q. I find for 1877 to 1883 the average annual figures of export from India to China 
were 00 thousand bales of yam. From 1884 to 1892, that is before the currency change, 
they were 2£ iakhs of bales. Then after the currenoy change, 1893 to 1903 about 11 
years, the average was 4'34 lakhs of bales. Therefore in spite of the currency change 
the trade very nearly doubled. And afterwards when we got to the gold standard, 
during 1904-13 tho export went up to 4-80 lakhs of bales. Therefore for about 20 
years after the currenoy ohange tno trade was nearly double of the pre-ourrenoy change 
period. I want to know if no profits were made ail these years. The volume of trade 
did not deorease but even increased largely. There were fluctuations of course but tho 
point is, do you want us to believe that you carried on this trade for twenty years at a 
loss ? 

A. The results speak for themselves. 

Q. I want to know what they were. 

A. If you will refer to paragraph 22 of the statement we have answered that 
point. 

Q. Yes, you say there that the 1 trade with China became more or less speculative in 
nature and brought in very inadequate returns Therefore the trade'was not profitable 
enough. Still you were sending double tho earlier quantity ? 

A. We must get rid of it when we produce it. 

Q. Even when the return was distinctly inadequate 1 
A. Yes. There was very little prufit. 

Q. Is it not difficult to understand that you doubled your exports and yet made no 
adequate profit for twenty years continuously ? 

You say that the trade was not profitable. Was it because of the laok of high prices 
in China ? sWWSSHgPs 

A. I do not follow. 

Q. The exchange went against China because the rupee was given a high value. 
The Chinese currenoy went down in terms of the rupee. The mint being dosed to 
silver, the result was that silver which was the basic currenoy of China depreciated in 
terms of the rupee. Therefore if the trade was unprofitable, it must have been 
because you could not, I take it, get the same price m China as before. The altered 
exchange must have gone along with a corresponding rise in prioe in China or corre¬ 
sponding fall in the rupee costB in India, is it your point that in China prioes did 
not rise for your exports in proportion to the fall in the value of silver ? You were 
getting so many taels or dollars in China before tbe closing the mints. Now that the 
rupee went up in value you had to get more sil ver in Ch na to gi ve you the corresponding 
number of rupees in India. Unless Chinese prices went up you would lose on exc hang e 
I want to know whether you have got any figures to show whether Chinese priues either 
did or did not rise after these changes. 

A. I am afraid for twenty or iwc-iity-iive years ago we have not got the figures to 
go back on as far as prices are concerned. 1 am afraid we have not got the figures. 

Q. I want to quote from a speech made by the then Chairman of your Association 
in 1896. He said:—“ I submit a good deal has recently been said a Lout the closing 
of the mints and some critics of the measure are still harping on the supposed injury 
oaused to the export trade by tbe stoppage of free carnage of silvor. 1 submit there 
couid possibly not be a better answer to this suggestion than the fact that after the mill 
industry has had to contend with this exchange question, namely with the relative value 
of silver and rupee and rupee and sterling, yet our trade with China, a purely silver using 
country, has steadily increased showing that exohange has much less to do with our 
exports than has the demand for our goods. John Chinaman today with exc hang e at 
164 is as ready to pay his 100 dollars for a bale of yarn as he was when exchange 
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stood at 220 aiul he paid 75 dollars”. That ia to say, with a rise in Chinese exoh&nge 
the price in China went up. 

A. I was a ohokra in those days. 

Q. The point I want to suggost is that it could not have been run at a loss. The 
miliowners themselves must have felt at the time that the trade was paying, since it is 
hard to believe that for twenty years they could go on with the trade and not make 
both ends meet. 

There is next a statement made by you with regard to the other export markets. In 
your answer to question 18 the suggestion has been made that there has been a great set¬ 
back in the exports of the stuplu product of Indian mills and this great setback is said 
to be very largely due to the rigour of Japanese competition. Now, you have given us 
figures for various countries, But does it mean that the Association thinks that there 
has been a decrease in the total amount of trade in grey goods, that your exports in grey 
goods have diminished in these years ’ Vou havo just given these two years andsay tha t 
there has been a great setbaok in the export of the staple product of Indian mills, and 
that staple 1 suppose is grey goods ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But as a matter of fact there has not been a setbaok, at any rate as the result of 
Jap inese competition. I will take the figures from 1909-1910 onwards. You find first 52 
millions, then 56, then 39 and next 44. If you take the years 1913-14 and 1924-25, it is 
43'7 and 44 millions- You can hardly speak of a setback here. What decline there 
was, came before Japanese competition. Taking the two years you refer to, 1913-14 and 
1924-25, they are just on a par ^43 • 7 and 44 mill ion yards. 

A. I do not understand. 

President .—The point is that the export of grey goods in 1913-14 was 43'7 million 
yards, and for 1924-25 also it was about the Banie. So, where is the setback T 

A. Mr. Maloney .—The chief exports of grey goods are to new markctB. In almost 
all our old markets we have lost ground to Japan, 

Mr. Snbba Rao .—I suggest that in some of the markets there has been a change 
in the character of consumption. For example, with regard to the Straits Settlements, 
the export of grey cloth in 19u9-1910 was 466,000 yards and in 1924-26 it was 401,000 
yards, a small decrease. If you look at the export of coloured goods there is an increase 
from 10 million yards to 22 million yards. Does it not show that in some countries 
there has been a shifting of demand from grey to coloured goods '! Does it necessarily 
show that there has been a setback in ,iOUr trade? If consumers demand from you a 
different kind of article, will it bo a setback ? Whereas the grey goods have remained 
stationary, you find export of coloured goods has increase.*, between 1913-14 and 
1924-25, from 45 million yards to 136 million yards. Therefore, 1 suggest that there has 
been no setbaok in the first place to grey goods because the total exports are the same. 
You cannot expect of course to havo tne same hold in every country. No country in the 
world has the same hold always over other countries. Secondly, some of your markets 
seem to bo ohanging in their uernand from grey to coloured goods. Your statement seems 
to me to be rather sweeping in character. A change in the character of the demand 
you term a declino in export trade, whereas there has been a great increase. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—Whatia the point you want to make? Because the total exports 
are the same, there is nothing to complain oi ? 

Q. No. I merely question the aoouraoy of your statement. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—There has been a setback inasmuob as we are not holding the 
same percentage of the total trade oi these countries that we held before the war. 

Q. You have not given tho percentage ? 

A. No, but that can be dono. 

Q, For example, take Siam. You say the amount has gono down. But if you look 
at your own statement, your competitor, Japan, has done worse. The figures are given on 
page 35 of your representation. You attribute the diminution in the Siamese market to 
Japanese competition. Now, you find that Japan has lost between 1922 and u<24 practi¬ 
cally all her market from Siam. From 12j milli ons to 1J millions. From 12j million 
yen worth goods in 1922 it has come down to 1 j milli on yen worth goods. That is the 
point I am making. 

A. 1 am cortain there is some mistake and 1 would like to examino it again. 

Q. One word about French Somaliland. If you take the figures for a number of years 
the trade has been very fitful. Sometimes it was 62 thousand yards and in one year 2 
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million yards, in some years nothing at alL So that it hardly gives an example of a 
country where your trade has had a setback by competition. The suggestion I want to 
make is that the trade has distinctly grown and possibly has changed in oharaeter from 
grey to ooloured goods. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —-I do not think so. 

Q. I am merely giving you certain figures which seem to go counter to your views. 

A. Mr. Mabney.— Have you any more examples besides Siam where the Japanese have 
lost ground ? 

Q. I do not think I have got any just now. 

A. I think this must be an error. I think this is an isolated oase 

Q. That must be from the Government returns ? 

A. This is not a Government return, it is a Japanese return. 

Q. Mauritius also shows a change in demand. 

A. Have you any other examples where Japan has lost its position ? 

Q. No, I merely took your figures. 

A. Siam is the only one ? 

Q. So far as X have figures. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We will have the figures eheoked. 

Q. Please, specially for grey goods. Now we come to the competition in India. 

Some statements have been made by one or two witnesses in their written statements, 
and I want to know whethor they are correct. One gentleman says that dhotiea from 
Japan have practioally disappeared from the Indian market. He says the quantity is 
contemptible f 

A. I do not know, but my impression is that they are increasing. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Recently they Were coming to Calcutta 

A. Yes, but I have not seen them in the Bombay market. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Is it true that competition in sheeting and drill business is 
decreasing f 

A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. There is one other point which was asked in the questionnaire hut has not been 
answered, 1 tiiink, at least fully—whether you know if Japan is giving Indian buyors any 
special trade facilities. The written answer is in the negative, that you do not know. 
But oan any of you say anything about it now ? Does the Japanese importer into India 
get anything like an export credit ? For example, before the war Germany had established 
a grip on several countries by long export credit and then sho supplied certain lines of 
articles and followed it with others. Does Japan work sirailarJv ? 

A. I have heard of only one instance where they gave 38 days’ credit. That is the 
only instance I have heard. 

Q. What is the usual time ? 

A. On delivery. 

Q. Then, with regard to the question of exchange. I have only one or two questions to 
ask. In the first place I suppose the Association is aware that so far as England is con¬ 
cerned no protective duty is given unless exohange has depreciated 33$ per cent, or more 

A- What was it last year, Sir 1 It has been as low os 107. 

Q. I was saying that in England the minimum prescribed is 33$ per cent. 

A. In South Africa I think the percentage is only 15. And in New Zealand still less. 

A. Mr. Malon*)/. —Nothing. 

Q. I want to ascertain from you how you think this fall in exchange benefits the Japa¬ 
nese seller. How does it affect the Japanese seller of goods to India to make a profit 
which he would not make but for the fall in exchange f 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —You see the manufacturing costs for yarn are steady. But 
cotton forms 50 per cent, of the total cost. So whatever he pays out in exchange on the 
50 per cent, of the cotton he gets out of exchange at full 100 per cent. 

Q. That is on the assumption there will be no rise in price in Japan to correspond with 
the fall in exchange. 

A. Has there been any rise ? 

Q. Most certainly, there has been. 

A. Those theories we have heard a great deal of. 
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Q. I am merely speaking of fignres given by official bodies. They may be wrong. 
But if it proves that there is in Japan or any other country a rise corresponding to the 
depression in exchange, to that extent there is no bounty on exchange. 

A. Will yon give us the figures of the Japanese cost of manufacture from 1921 to 1926 T 

Q. I was speaking of a rise in prices generally just now. 

A. That is the manufacturing costs. That is v hat we are concerned with. If you 
can give the manufacturing costs we can prove it to you, but without facts and figures 
we cannot say anything. 

Q. Wo are here to get facts. If in Japan prices have generally advanced the presump, 
•ion is that this rise affects in varying degree the prioe of all commodities. 

A. Assuming things and drawing deductions is a very wrong principle. I would 
rather go and draw my deductions from facts. I would like to see the actual 
manufacturing costs in Japan. 

Q. We oannot get them ourselves. But is it your belief that these costs have not 
risen at all I 

A. From the information we have got we are not sure whether we oan make a 
statement that they have risen. 

Q. If they have risen there is no bounty ? 

A. It depends on what proportion. 

Q. To the extent it has risen there is no bounty! 

A. If you lead us on economio theories and practices it is rather difficult. I want 
to know the facts myself, 

Q. Could you give us any information about the Japanese steadiness in prices or rise 
of prices 1 

A. There is no information available. 

Q. Unless we get them we oannot say whether this fall in exchange in a bounty or not 

A. We as practical business men feel the competition when exchange is down. 

Q. You cannot link up the competition with the fall in exohange unless you know the 
faots as to prices and those you do not know, you admit. 

A. Wo are faced with the fact. 

Q. But that might be due to other causes whioh you have mentioned—the double shifts 
for instance. How can yon link this increased competition with the fall in exohange 
unless as you said just now you know the costs remain the fame. 

A. Perhaps yon will refer to page 22, paragraph 78. You will see there what the 
Financial Times says. 

Q. Is it a leader, or a correspondent’s article? It may be somebody’s opinion. It has 
got to be tested. We want to know what facts he had at his disposal. If it is a falling 
exohange there will be a bounty for the time. We want to know whether there is a 
permanent bounty. The low exchange will mean a bounty provided prices in that oountry 
have not risen or prices in India have not fallen correspondingly. 

A. I think I would refer you to the Currency Commission Report. That question 
is thrashed out there and in Sir Purushothamdas’s minute. They both draw different 
conclusions and when experts differ how oan you ask us. They have argued on the same 
points as regards India and these are ail economio factors and when exp rts themselves 
do not agree how do you expect a manufacturing body like our Association to express 
an opinion. 

President .—A good many people have been expressing opinions. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—I am not asking for an opinion at all, but am asking you for 
information as regards the level of prices and wages. 

A. We have not got the information. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—As regards wages the rise in fignres from 1914 is owing to the 
change in the method of calculation. Since 1918 or 1919 the figures of wages quoted 
for the textile industry in Japan includes every item which can possibly be put down 
a9 wages as is explained in the united states Tariff Commsrion’s report. If the figures 
for the last few years are examined during which there was a very heavy drop in the 
Japanese Exchange it will be found that wages in textile mills in Japan did not 
increase. 

Q, From 1921 to 1923 there has been a rise from 1 - 04 yen to 1 • 13 yen in the wages of 
the spinner. 

A, Mr. Maloney .—There may have been a 3 or 4 per cent, rise in isolated cases. 
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Q. But it will make a good deal in the aggregate. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—The average daily wage of labour in the Japanese textile 
industry was in 


1920 




.. 0-98 yen 

1921 




.. 0-93 ” 

1922 




.. 102 ” 

1923 




.. 095 ” 

1924 




.. O'95 ” 

1925 




.. 0-95 ” 


Mr. Maloney. —From 1922 to 1925 there has been a fall in wages from 1 '02 to '95. 

Q. Wages have generally risen in Japan from 95 to 103 • 6. Unless we get detailed data 
about the Japanese level of wages we cannot say that the fall in exchange benefits 
them. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Copies of the offiolal figures will be sent to you. 

Q. We have got to find it out ourselves, 

Mr. Majmudar. —In reply to Question 19 you say that counts up to 40r oan readily bo 
made in Indian milk. Dees it mean also 42 1 If you look to page 47 of the original 
statement, you find that Japan is importing about 43,000 bales and 8,000 bales of 42s 
and 43 respectively. Cannot Indian mills manufacture 42j and 43s counts ? 

A. These are the Japanese figuies. 

. Q. You restrict yourselves up to counts of 40*. DoeB it mean that 42 : and 43s cannot 
be made in India ? 

A. We oan make 44s. 

Q. My point is whether when yon say “counts up to 403” you mean right 
up to 43s. - 

A, When you make 40s you can also make 43s to 44s. 

President. —I thought that India could not make counts above 403. That is what 1 
understood from your answers this morning. 

A. From the present quality of cotton, we cannot; I qualify my statement to that 
extent. But India can make them. There is nothing to prevent them being made from 
imported ootton. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —Some of the Indian milk make up to 40s. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Referring to page 62 of your original statement, we find that the 
number of spindles in 1893 was three times those in 18.6 and similarly also the number 
of looms were threo times those in 1878. I am comparing the figures of 1893 with those 
of 1876. The number of looms increased from 9,000 to 28,000. I he expansion of the 
Indus ry both in spinning and weaving was the same f If you look at the figures for 1893 
and 1906 yon find that the spindles have increased from 35 lakhs to 5'. lakhs, i.e., by 
abo t 48 per cent, whereas in the case of looms the increase is from 28,000 to 53,000, 
which means an increase of 87 per cent. Now was thk due to the loss of the 
China market ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Due to the unprofitable nature of the business. 

Q. Then further on if you oomo from 1906 to 1914 you find that from 52 lakhs, the 
number of spindles has risen to 67 lakhs, that is an increase of about 29 per oent. and in 
the ease of looms, the increase is 100 per cent. Does it mean that all through spinning 
was not as remunerative as the weaving ? 

A. I won’t say that. I would say that spinning was so unremunerative that we were 
compelled to put in looms. 

Q. Looking at the Table on page 83, you find that the production in Japan in coarse 
oonnts has not risen since 1914 to the same extent as the production in medium eounrs. 
Is it because it k easier to work medium counts with double shift or is it because of 
the trade conditions ? 

A. I oould not tel! you what the conditions iD Japan were. 

Q. Now the tendency there has been to go on to medium counts 1 

A. Yes; quite right. 

Q. So also with regard to fine counts. Fine oounts have not increased very much 
from 1916 to 1925. But if you take 1913-14 figures, they are almost double, whereas in 
the piatter of medium counts they have almost trebled from 1914 to 1924. From 149,000 
they have increased to 499,000, whereas in respect of coarse yarn, the production was 
almost steady, being 1,350,850 bales in 1914 and 1,320,986 in 1924. 

A. So what is the point ? 
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Q. That Japan is going more on to medium oounts and not to ooarse oounts. 

A. Yes ; quite true. 

Q. And the export was more ot medium oounta than of coarse counts ? 

A. Yes. 

Section III 
Internal Competition 

President. —How far do you oonaider that the increasing competition from up-oountry 
mills has been a factor in bringing about the present depression in Bombay i The figures 
that we worked out show roughly that the up-country mills in most respeots show a growth 
bv about 7 per cent., that is, looms and spindles and the > otton consumed. After all, 
tfie Japanese imports are only 8 per cent, and if you are getting 7 per cent, more production 
from the up-oountry mills, is not their competition almost as damaging as that of the 
Japanese 7 

A. I do not think so. There might be some mills in the Native States. 

Q. There are not many. 

A. There are 7 mills in Indore alone and they were working 14 hours till a week or so 
ago though they have very recently come down to ten. In Baroda. there might be some 
10 mills. 

Q. In answer to Q. 36 you say that Bombay has a slight advantage in regard to climate 
and slightly more efficient labour than most up-oountry mills. This would hardly seem 
to hold good as regards Ahmedabad owing to their low percentage of absenteeism. 
Your remarks apply to up-country mills ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is one advantage with regard to Ahmedabad which I do not think you have 
referred to in answer to Q. 37 and that is overhead charges. As far as we can gather, 
there are no expensive offices to keep up there. The mill office is on the premises. What 
are your views in regard to that ? 

A. We can’t say anything. 

Q, As regards the other advantages, we cannot really work them out until we get the 
cost of production sheets. There is one point about the proximity to the coal fields. 
Can you give us a general idea as to the relativo cost of ooal and other power and how 
they compare in Ahmedabad, Bombay and Nagpur ? 

A. Mr. SaldcUwala .—In Nagpur we use a different class of coal altogether. It is the 
C. P. ooal wc use. The coal is praotioally at our doors at cheap rates. Ahmodabad has no 
special advantage in point of coal. If you want, I can submit a statement regarding this. 

A. Jfr Maloney. —I can give some evidence as regards the cost of coal. 

Q. How does the oost of coal compare with the cost of electric power in Bombay ? 

A, Mr. Saklatvnla .—Praotioally all the Bombay mills are more or less on the 
electric power or some of them have changed to oil. 

Q. How does the cost of coal in Ahmedabad compare with that of electric power in 
Bombay f I want to know whether they are at a disadvantage in using coal. 

A. It is rather a disputed point. Some of us here claim that the present oost of electrio 
power is too high and that possibly with the latest equipment they should produoe 
it at a cheaper rate, which we always question. I do not t hink that we in Bombay came 
to any definite conclusions on that point. 

Q. The position really is that as regards Bombay, at any rate, you have not worked 
it out and you are not in a position to say which is cheaper, ooal or power 1 

A. It varies at different periods. It mos'tlv depends on the cost of coal. During the 
war time, “when the oost of coal was abnormally high, of course, hydro-electrio power had 
a distinct advantage. But when the cost of ooal oame down whether we have the same 
advantage at present or not is a questionable point. 

Q. As far as your experience goes, does the power here oost yonr mills more or less than 
the coal in Ahmedabad ? 

A. We are distinctly on the better Fide in Bombay. 

Q. Only as regards Ahmedabad and not as regards Nagpur ? 

A. No ; not as regards Nagpur. 

Q. Now we oome to a point on which I am afraid you won’t be able to throw muoh 
light, the competition between the hand oom industry and the mill industry. Really 
the only point which concerns us is whether you consider that the handloom industry 
gained on the mill industry in recent years 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—I do not think so. We can go on side by side. 
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Q. As far as one can gather from the amount of yarn placed on the market, which 
obviously must be consumed by the handloom industry, there is vory little difference. 

A, There are no proper statistics about handloom weaving in India and we have to go 
baok to the artiole published in the Textile Journal. We gave the figures. 

Q. I take it that you will admit that one of the advantages Bombay has got is that 
you can keep a smaller stock'of machinery and pare parts here. 

A. No ; we must keop just as much as Ahmedabad or any other place keeps. 

Q. The agentB are here; would not they supply you with spare parts whenever you 
want them '! 

A. We have just started keeping a stock of the spare parts on a small scale, I mean 
my firm has. bus no other agents keep them. 

Q. Are your insurance charges lower here than they are up-country 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent do you keep lower stocks of cotton here than up-oonntry 7 I under, 
stand up-coiir.try they buy ootton for 12 months. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —The mills can go on even without stocks if they want to depend 
on the Bombay market, buying from hand to mouth, from day to day. 

Q, But the question is how many do so. 

A. It depends on the policy of the company. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —There are many mills in Bombay running from hand to mouth, 

Q, It may or may not pay. It should mean less m'erest charges. 

A. It is not that. Mills that want to turn out better quality of goods must take the 
first pick cotton, «.e.,in February or May. Otherwise the second and third pickings of 
cotton won’t serve their purpose and the better milk have to take the first rate cotton 
and store it. 

Q. Therefore the Bombay mills have no advantage over up-country mills in this 
matter of purchasing and storing cotton ? 

A. No. TCnSn 

A. Mr. O. N. Wadia. —The up-country mills are generally built in places where there 
is cotton as against the disadvantage of laying it in. 

Q. But the up-oountry mills have to lay in their cotton for 12 months. 

A. Yes ; the up-country mills have to lay in cotton for 12 months and they get that 
ootton muoh cheaper than the Bombay mills, because the transport charges to Bombay 
are saved to them. 

Q. There is one other point—another small point—and that is, you have not, I think, 
got the cost of big water tanks which some of the up-oountry mills have > 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We have got some water tanks here. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Certain up-country mills do not get water for 10 or 16 days and they 
have to store water. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —I think whit you mean is that we oan always supplement 
our supply from the town water, whereas in the mofi sail, they have not got that 
facLity. 

President. —We found that in Ahmedabad they used water for bleaching and tho result 
was that tho bleaching cost was 1J annas less than yours. 

A. That is hand bleaching. We here havo got to > o through an elaborate process of 
machine bleaching which gives better results but with the hand bleaching they oan just 
get on for their purpose. It is good enough for tbeir purpose. 

Baja Harikishan Kaul. —Coal is cheaper fn Bombay than at Ahmedabad and other 
places, leaving out Nagpur 7 

President. —How many mills are there in Bombay at present using coal 7 Roughly f 
A. Mr. Maloney. —I cannot remember. I must look it up. 

Q. It is a very small proportion T 
A. It is a very small proportion. 

Q. It was seventeen in 1924-25, I think ? 

A. Roughly still 17. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —In sizing mills. Not for power, but for sizing. I myself use 
oil. I do not bum coal. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Is it a fact that prices are put down by good mills selling at 
a lower rate than the bad mills can afford to sell at 7 
A- Sir N. N. Wadia.— What do you moan by “ put down ” ? 
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Q. They sell cloth at a cheaper rate ? 

President—I think the point is, are prices determined by the prices of the godd mills 
rather than by the prices of the bad ones t 

A. It depends on the quality of cloth they produce. Good quality needs higher price. 
They may use better cotton and produce a better quality of cloth. 

Raja Han Kishan Kaul. —A good mill should be able to sell cloth cheaper and yet make 
a moderate profit as compared with a badly managed mill which cannot work so 
economically ? 

A. Yes, it depends. There are two or three factors in the price they ultimately 
charge. First the kind of cotton they rse. 

Q. It has been suggested by one of the witnesses that part of the keen competition is 
due to the fact that the better mills sell doth at rates which are not remunerative to 
other mills ana the other mills have to force down their- prices in order to keep up the 
competition ? 

A. My experience is the other way about. Sir. I find the worst mills cutting down 
the prices so low that the good mills have to come down too. 

Q. That is my point. The worst mills sometimes have to sell at forced prices because 
they are in need of money and therefore the better mills have to sell their cloth cheaper 
also ? 

A. There are instances where this has occurred. 

Q. These aro two oontrodiotory faotors. 

A. You find the worst mills generally cutting down the price to get money, to convert 
their stock into money and they bring tho market down and wo have to suffer through it 
and that is my experience. I oan only speak for myRelf. 

A. Mr. Saklatuala. —Better mills have tetter holding power. They are in Less 
financial difficulties than the weaker mills. They have to sell whether they like it or not. 
They must convert their goods into money and get on. 

President. —Both factors operate in your opinion, Mr. Sailatwala ? 

A. The weaker oonoerns force down prioes. 

Q. The question arises how far the depression is due to that and how far to Japanese 
competition ? 

A. They have got no choice. They must sell in order to keep going. This is a 
necessary oonsequem e of the depression and not the cause of depression. 

Q. It looks to me very difficult to disentangle the various factors. 

A. In cases of severe competition that competition has to be met and tho other roilfs 
which have not tho holding powers meet it by cutting down prices. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Then as regards the answer to Question 36, the advantages 
in regard to climate and so on, I understand that Bombay can get better production from 
a lower mixing on account of the olimate ? 

A .Sir N. N. Waciia. —There is little in it. 

Mr. Mejmudar. —They have admitted it in reply to Question 36. 

A. There is a better olimate. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —You have n«t said this as regards mixing. I want to know 
whether yo.i oan get a better production from lower mixing. 

A. That is a better test. 

Q. Then on stores you secure a little against up-country mills, and I suppose in railway 
freights also you have got some advantage. Youj railway freight to the market towns is 
lower than from other out stations. 

A. It varies. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I am sorry we have not prepared a table showing the actual rates 
but I think on the whole the actual rate from Bombay to those markets is not favourable; 
it is unfavourable. Take Amritsar, Delhi and Cawnpore, for example in the-e markets 
we suffer in comparison with Ahmedabad. 

Q. Delhi and Cawnpore do not count. They have very few mills. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —But they are very important consuming centres. 

Q. Then you have got better banking facilities, I suppose in Bombay ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —There is nothing in it. 

President—You cannot use the existence of more banks here to extract any concessions 

A. It depends on the mill and the mill agent. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —On the financial position ? 

A. Yes. 

mo y 420—13 
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Mr. Suhba 7?ao.—I)o yon say that competition is not very keen between mill s in 
Bombay and mills up-country 1 ~ 

A. There is keen competition, (or instance, with the Indore mills. There is keen 
competition with some of the Ahmodabad mills in some markets. 

Q. I am speaking of the proportion, the relative size of the working power of mills in 
Bombay ana mills elsewhere. The latest figures show that they have got about lfi lakhs 
more spindles than in Bombay and more looms and they employ moro people. Is it not 
likely to tell against you, and is not your market getting narrower by local competition ? 

A. I would not say that. 

Q. Unless consumption increases pari passu. They have overtaken you in spindles, 
in the amount of cotton they consume and in the number of looms. They consume 
about 11 lakhs bales more than you do. I am just taking your table for 1925 for example : 
If you compare the figure for Bombay and all India yon will find that of 85 lakhs 
spindles, 34 • 66 are in Bombay and 50 • 44 are in the rest of India. Therefore their spinning 
capacity is about 1/3 more than yours. And the looms are 10,000 more than j’ours. 
This change in the relative positions has come about very recently, in the past few 
years. 

A. Yes, the post-war development has been wide. 

Q. So does it not look as though competition with you is going to be as keen from 
within the country as from without ? 

A. Mr. Saklatu ala. —May I reply to that ? With the additional looms our counts 
are getting finer in Bombay as compared to spindles up country which are producing 
coarse yam for sale. It does not necessarily mean that wo arc being driven out. It 
means that we are going on to finer counts and producing more stuff for our mills. 

Q. You are sharing the field ? 

A. My point is that with the additional looms in Bombay we have got to spin our 
own yam for our own looms and to this extent our counts of yarn are finer. So the 
production per spindle would be less though the producing capacity remains the same 
whereas in the up-country mills if they are making more of coarser counts for sale to 
handlooms, etc., they may show a larger production per spindle. But that does not 
mean that we are driven out. 

Q. I am not Bpeaking of percentage of production, but of the capacity for production, 
of the number of spindles and looms. The up-country mills have far more spindles and 
looms? t * 

President. —Not far more. 

A. Bombay has got more looms I think. 

Q. Bombay has 40 per ceot. of the total spindles and 46 8 per cent, of the 
looms. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Mr. Saklatwala’s argument is borne out because up-country 
mills used 13 lakh bales of cotton against Bombay’s 9 lakhs. Nine lakhs against 13 lakhs. 
They are on coarser counts. If you take the total consumption of cotton the figuro for 
Bombay ib 8,94,000. 

Q. Tho position is that Bombay with 40'6 per oent. spindles of India uses 44-6 per 
cent, of the total amount of cotton consumed, 

A. Bombay is consuming less. That is because we are on finer counts and it must 
also be remembered that there was a general strike in Bombay last year and one in 
1924. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —There is a division of the field then between you and the rest 
of India. You spin finer counts and fbey take to the coarser. 

A. All Indore mills are on muoh ooarsor counts. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Are the up-country mills able to sell all their output more easily 
because they come in direct touch with the merchants or because they are selling 
in tho surrounding markets ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —When you talk of up-country mills do you talk of any 
particular centre ? 

Q, No. 

A. The Sholapur Mill has its own market, whereas the Nagpur mill will have 
to go further north to sell all their cloth. 

Q. Also Sholapur sells throughout the whole of India. 

A. You have Madras and the whole of Bangalore and Southern markets though you 
may be selling part of the production in the Northern markets, whereas a mill like 
the mill in Nagpur has not got a ready market just near its door. It has got to 
go both north and south. 
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Q. Sholapur also goes to Bombay, Delhi, etc. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Take for instance the Indore mills. They have got a market 
of their own. In the Indore State itself they are protected by an 8 per cent, import duty. 
When goods go from India to the Indore State they have got to pay 8 per cent, while the 
Indore mills sell without paying any duty. There are various regulations like that. 

Q. Take Ahmedabad. Ahmedabad is able to sell more because they are selling to 
small? merchants whereas in the case of Bombay because they sell in big quantities 
they are not able to dispose of their stocks. Is there anything like that ? 

A.—Bombay mills sell to small merchants as muoh as to big merchants. 

Q. I am going to the next question. Do prices in Ahmedabad affect the prices in 
Bombay to a great extent ? 

A. I do not think prices in Ahmedabad have any bearing on prices in Bombay. 

Q. Then do prices in the up-country markets of goods of up-country mills alfeot 
Bombay mills prices ? 

A. If they are on the same oounts then the prices ’ must tell. I do not think they 
are on the same counts. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —For a number of years the quality of cloth produoed by 
Ahmedabad was different from that of Bombay and there was no direct competition but 
Ahmedabad is coming more and more into line with what wo are producing as well as 
producing finer oounts and I think Ahmedabad competition is being felt by Bombay 
mills already. 

President. —What was the difference in olden days ? 

A. They were not giving cloth but China clay. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —They have been found out. 

Q. Therefore they have cut into your market ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —They are competing. After all the markets are the same for 
India. Bombay may be a distributing centre but practically it has got to go into consump¬ 
tion into up-country and other markets. 

Section IV 
Mill Management 

Q. The next section is “ Mill Management.'’ I rather gather from various indications 
that we shall rooeive much oriticism on this point, but you gentlemen will have 
an opportunity of replying to it later on. In the meantime, I should like to ask you a 
few questions on the basis of certain information that we have got before us. You say 
that the agents of mills in Bombay are paid commission on profits on the basis of 10 to 
12$ per oent. How long has that been in force T 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I think for 25 years. 

A. Jjfr. Saklatwala. —I should think for 30 or 50 years. Nagpur mills started in 
1875 and ever since we have been on the profits basis. 

Q. I am not referring to profit rates. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala.— Commission rates to the agents have been in existence for the 
last 60 years. 

Q. There have been 5 per cent, rates for some mills I think ? 

A. 5 per oent. ? I do not know of any now. 

Q. There wore in the past ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was not at all general ? It was only in isolated ca-es ? 

A. I know of one instance only. 

Q. We are thinking of the same one, I think. Was that entirely an isolated case ? 
That is whal I wanted to get at. 

A. As far as my knowledge goes. 

Q. One of the oritioisms we have received is that the rate is too high. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Is it so ? 

Q. I can hardly expeot you to agree, but would you care to amplify the point ? 

A. We are not making much out of it now. Speaking for myself I have got four 
partners who all know what I am making. There is not muoh left. My brother will 
say the same. 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia. —We are making nothing out of it. 
y 420—13a 
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Q. There are a good many oases in which the agency agreement provides for a minimum 
commission irrespective of the profits. I am afraid you did not notice the mistake in 
one of the questions,—question 43—“where the commission is on production does the 
agency agreement usually provide for a minimum commission irrespective of profits 
‘‘ Production ’’ was a mistake for “ profits.’’ 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I can give you my own instance. My minimum commission 
for three mills is Rs. 48,000 a year and I have got four partners. Now you can work 
out what it means. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —I should say it should be looked at from both points of view. 
There have been periods when profits commission did not pay the mill? at oil. It 
depends on the condition of the industry. 

Very often we have to be satisfied with the minimum which barelyeovers our 
expenses. 

Q. I am merely asking for your views in regard to this criticism. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I am giving them. Rupees 48,000 for myself and four 
partners. You may imagine what it means for a year. 

Q. One point in regard to this commission. I notice in your reply to Question 86 you 
consider that depreciation should be reckoned as a charge on production and not on 
profits and yet it is the practice of the managing agents to take their commission 
before deducting depreciation. The two views seem to mo somewhat inconsistent ? 

A. Gross profits. 

Q. If you consider that depreciation should he a charge on production then it is not a 
profit at all ? 

A. Depreciation should be reckoned a charge on production. 

Q. I quite agree that it should be a charge on production. That is entirely my view, 
but if so, I cannot see how it could be a charge on profits. 

A. Then the 10 per cent, would be nothing. Sir. The percentage will have to be 
much higher. What would happen in the long run is that the percentage would have 
to be much higher. 

Q If depreciation were a charge on production, not on profits, might not the 
tendency be to avoid making sufficient provision for depreciation in order to prevent 
managing agents losing ? How many mills in Bombay are at the moment charging 
commission on production and not on profits ? 

A. Twelve. 

Q. I suppose there are no mills in Bombay which have got the system which we found 
to be tho usual system in Ahmedabad—3^ per cent, commission on sales ? 

A. I think throe. 

Q. Three of these twelve ? 

A. Three or four. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala —I do not know of any mills which charge on gross sales. That 
is tho system in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Yes; 3J per cent, commission on sales. 

A. Mr Saklatwala. —I do not know of any mill in Bombay which adopts this 
system. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —On sales of cloth and yarn ? 

Q. Yes. That is their agency commission, instead of charging commission on profits. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We will look it up. W'e have prepared a statement and we 
will give you that. 

Q. It is not neoessarily for publication. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —There is one market for us all. 

Q. Prom tho answer to Question 43 we gather that some managing agents in Bombay 
receive commission on purchases of cotton, miU stores, etc. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —No mills receive commission on purchases of cotton. 

Q. In this connexion I would like to know more about this guarantee broker 
system to which you refer. You say <l One or two managing agents are guarantee . 
brokers to their own mills ”? 

A. Sir N. iV. Wadia. —In my firm I have got guarantee brokers and we pay them so . 
much commission. In certain mills the agents themselves act as guarantee,brokers. 
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Q. And charge commission ? 

A: Yes, because they do the work cheaply. 

A. Mr, Saklatwala. —Some of the agents have taken powers under their agreements 
to act as their own salesmen instead of employing outside firms and agents. They act 
as commission agents for their own mills. I know of isolated eases where this is provided 
for but the general practice is not so. 

Q. How many mills ? 

A. I know of two or three. Perhaps Mr. Maloney may have better knowledge 
of that. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Two, I think. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I have no further information. 

Q. Do you consider it a sound system f 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —The agents who undertake the duties should have the necessary 
qualifications. 

Q. It is merely a question of qualification ? 

A. You want the best selling agents that.you can get. 

Q Is that the only objection ? 

A. Certainly, to my mind your solo object is to get the best selling agents. 

Q. Are there any eases in which the managing agents have drawn their commission 
when the mills made no profits ? * 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —It is the usual practioe when there are no profits for the agents 
to leave the whole or part of the commission ; they forego it. 

Q. We now come to Question 44, a point about which there has been a good deal of 
criticism. One of the criticisms, as you know as well as 1 do, that is levelled against the 
managing agency system in Bombay is that the agents have got too many irons in the 
fire and that they do not pay sufficient attention to the interests of individual mills. 
The contention is that they do not go to the mills as frequently as the Ahmedabad 
mlllowners do. The Ahmedabad millowners state that to be one of the reasons why 
Ahmedabad mills are making profits or at any rate more profits than the Bombay 
mills. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I think there are plenty of agents who go to the mills 
daily. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —We have mills in Ahmedabad. We have held our own againet 
the best Ahmedabad mills, if there is anything in that criticism. 

If they say that we have several irons in the fire we have other organizations for 
them. The mills are not looked after by the same men who look after them. Wo 
have other organization and see that the management is efficient. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —For instance Mr. Majmudar will say that the Sholapur mills 
are managed well even though the agents remain in Bombay. 

Q. Another argument is that your board of directors of the Bombay mills are not 
able to do much ? 

A. It depends upon the men. I would defy anybody to piok out cases. I will give 
you the names of my directors. You may tell me whether they are independent 
gentlemen or not. 

Q. That is not the point. How much voice have they in the affairs of the mills ? 

A. They have every voice. In my mills they have every voice. The receive monthly 
statements and everything is done with their knowledge. They can challenge 
anything they like. 

Q. How often are directors’ meetings held ? 

A. Generally once a month. Sir. 

Q. Is that your practice too, Mr. Saklatwala 1 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —Yes. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —They look into everything, yarn sale, cloths sale and various 
particulars concerning everything. All these are looked into. 

Q. One point which arises in this connection is about insurance. We have been told 
that a good many managing agents are also agents for insurance companies and that 
the sole reason for doing so is that they get commission on insurance of their mills, the 
insurance of which is the only insurance business that they actually do ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Perfectly true. I am an agent for an insurance company whioh 
returns to me a portion of my money, which I credit to my company. If, I had not been 
the agent my company would lose to the extent of the money that I recover from them 
by being a nominal agent. 
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Q. I have been told that under the Insurance Act the agents cannot oredit the commis¬ 
sion to their companies 7 

A. We do it. 

A. Mr. Salcldtuala .—It has nothing to do with the Act. There is a system by which 
the insurance companies form a ring praotically. They put up what they call “ Tariff 
Rules ” a schedule of rates and they appoint their own agents. Under the tariff rules 
they have laid down that a certain rebate on the premium should be returned. In 
addition to that no further rebate is to be given to the mills. So though the agents 
possibly do benefit the mills do not suffer because under the tariff rules they do return 
to the mills whatever rebate they are bound to return undor the tariff. 

Q. It is merely a rule of their own? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.—A rule of their own, it is a sort of combine. It is a very close 
preserve. In my caso and my brother’s case wo get the agency commission and we 
oredit it to our company. It is well known. 

Mr. Majmudar .—As commission you got 42 per cent. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider it is any disadvantage to the mill industry as a whole 7 Is there 
a possibility that when the Millowners’ Association has to fight with the insurance 
companies they are handicapped by the fact that so many of the members are agents 
of insurance companies. 

A. I do not think so. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Last May we met 
the F. 0. C. ; Bombay (Fire Office Committee) and they brought down tho rates 
by 26 to 30 per ceDt. 

President .— Have you considered the question of carrying out your own fire insurance t 

A. We have considered the question time alter timo and wc have not been able to do 
it. We have not got enough money to take the risk for the time being. 

Q. You will have to have an entirely different fund for fire, of course ? 

A. Yes. 

Raja Sari Kishan Haul .—Do the directors generally exercise oontrol over the 
managing agents ? You have given your own instance. 

A. In my case they do. 

Q. They do not give any instructions to the managing agents as to what should be 
done and what should not be done ? 

A. I have found that these directors are consulted as to the policy to be adopted for 
hedging cotton or anything like that and they give directions to the agents as to the 
procedure they should adopt. 

Q. They do 7 

A. Yes, it is common. 

Q„ In how many mills 7 

A. I am not speaking of any other mill, I am not a director of any other mills 
and I am not in a position to speak with authority about them. 

Q. What is the practice generally ? 

A. Mr. Qeddis .—It is tho same in our mill. I cannot speak for other mills. 

A. Mr. Saklalwala .—I do not know if it is suggested that the directors act as mere dum 
mies. They are enti tied to all the information they require. I know certain cases where 
the directors do exercise efficient control. Certain propositions put up by the agents have 
been turned down after due consideration by tho directors. You give some importance 
to the people who are more in the know and who actually carry on affairs from day to 
day. I think due weight is givon to what is placed before them. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—There are black sheep in all countries. You will find the same 
in England and it is the same in India and it is the same everywhere else. Where the 
oompanies are mismanaged they do what they like. But where we have an independent 
board I may say proper control is exorcised by the directors. 

Q. Are the majority of the Bombay sheep black or white 7 

A. I think white. Sir, I will give thorn that credit. I have heard an instance of that 
in the case of the Specie Bank when thoy put up dummy directors. This happened some 
years ago and I suppose you know about it. There was a failure of the bank. There the 
manager did what he liked. This sort of thing is dono in England and everywhere else. 

Q. As regards the managing agents taking interest in other kinds of business, does it 
not jeopardise the efficiency of the mill if the managing agent loses heavily in speculation. 

A. I do not think as a rule you can charge the managing agents with throwing the loss 
on speculation on the mills. I would like anyone to substantiate it. It is very easy to 
start a rumour ; but it is as grosB a libel as one can utter anywhere. 
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Q. Except in the oase of the black sheep. 

A. There are black sheep everywhere. Are not there such black sheep in England 
Are there not in the Punjab 1 

Q. Probably there have been such cases ? 

A. There will be. As long as human nature is human nature you will have such black 
sheep. 

Q. But it is not the general practice ? 

A. No ; it is not the general practice. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —In practice, the process of speculating on cotton on your 
account and passing it on to the mills ia a very difficult one for the reason that so many 
people have to get inside information. 

Q. Even if it is not passed on to the mill, does not the fact that the managing agent 
has lost heavily weaken the position of the mill ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —In what way ? The mill must stand on its own legs. 

y. The managing agent is supposed to finance the mill. 

A. In such eases certainly he ought to give up the agency. When a man has lost heavily 
and is not able to meet his immediate liabilities, he ought to transfer his agency to 
some oth er firm ; but you cannot say that in that case he passes on his own liability to 
the mill. 

Q. You have got a system whereby the managing agent cannot be turned out 1 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I think no court of law will uphold that argument. If a man 
is committing a fraud the court will always give relief to the shareholders. I do not 
think that that argument holds good either in Ahmedabad or anywhere else. The court 
w ill give relief to you in Bombay at any rate. 

President. — Do you consider there is any alternative to the managing agency system 
suited to the special circumstances of India 1 

A. I do not think so. The very fact that practically every mill in India is managed 
by managing agonts shows that this system is the most beneficial to the industry. There 
is not a single industry here with managing directors as in England. 

Q. There is the difficulty of agency and finance ? 

A. Yes. 

Q The difficulty in regard to the agent is a very real one ; but cannot the difficulty 
in regard to fiuance be removed ? 

Q.. The banks here demand collateral security, and personal guarantee of the agents 
themselves and as long as this is demanded, I do not see how you can replace the manag¬ 
ing agenoy system. 

Q. In England how do they raise their working capital ? 

A. Mostly from the banks ; from what the banks give to the mills. They do not require 
a second collateral security. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Do the banks take over the stocks in their possession ? 

A. In some cases they do so both here and in England. 

Q. They do not require the agents’ countersignature then. 

A. Even then they require it. 

Mr. Subha Rao. —Can you possibly show us a oopy of an agreement between the manag¬ 
ing agents and the mill ? ; 

A. I can show you my oopy ; I have no objection. 

Q. With regard to the directors, what fees do they get ? 

A. In ray company they get Rs. 100 per meeting. But generally the rate will be 
30, 00, 70 or 100. It all depends upon the size of the company. 

Q. Is it true in Bombay a's in Ahmedabad, the agencies have become a matter of family 
possession and has the system any drawbacks ? 

A. No drawbacks. I do not see what drawback there can be 

Q. You cannot guarantee continuity of ability in a family ? 

A. That is why some of the agencies have been changed. 

Q. What scope is there for a change ? What provision is there under the usual agree¬ 
ment for such a change ? 

President. —Can the board of directors make a ohange ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —No; the shareholders can by a throe-fourths majority. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Three-fourthB majority is the general majority for all important matters- 
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A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —There are provisions in the Bombay Municipal Act, whereby 
the Municipal Commissioner cannot be removed except by a three-fourths majority of 
all the members present. Even the Municipal Act has this provision. It is not special 
to us alone. 

President. —I heard of a case the other day in which the management of one big 
concern was transferred from one managing agent to another by the directors. Was 
that due by a three-fourths majority of the shareholders ? 

A. The directors had to get a three-fourths majority afterwards. 

Mr. Subba Jiao. —But that depends on the agents not having any interest in the concern, 
on their not having a substantial share in the capital concerned. But I have heard it 
said that these agents as a rule hold a large block of shares. Is that true ? 

A. Possibly yes. If they hold a large block of shares then surely it is to their advan¬ 
tage to manage the eoncorn well. 

Q. I am not speaking of their lack of desire to manage it well. But possibly it may be 
lack of ability to manage well. A man may be willing to manago well but not have 
the ability to manage well. 

A. You mean the managing agents as financiers and not as managers ? 

Q. Both. 

A. There may be instances of that nature. But they are not common. 

Q. In a certain case we came aoross in Ahmedabad a certain gentleman appeared to be 
managing a concern fairly well. But he had no ambition. When we suggested he 
should instal spindles he said he had no keen desire. Imagine a case of a big mill 
coming into his possession. 

A. But those are isolated cases. I have heard these complaints made and it has been 
investigated in many cases and wherever it has been investigated it has been found that 
it is the shareholder that holds one or two shares that generally complains, while larger 
shareholders are quite content. 

Q. You aannot be sure of transmission of ability from generation to generation. 

A. Don’t you think his common interest in the mill will make the managing agent 
alert f When ho holds a largo number of shares himself, his interest is greater than 
that of anybody else. 

Q. With regard to insurance, you stated that some agents of mills were also agents 
for insurance and they were giving the commission back to tho company. Are there 
eases of people not doing so ? 

A. Yes; I know of two or three mill agents here who were insuranco agents first 
and who became mill agents afterwards. 

Q. I find that some mills seem to insure for a good deal more than the value of tho 
block and stores held by them. One mill, for example, the total valuo of which is 47 
lakhs, insured for 74 lakhs. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Written down value ? 

Q. No ; the original value. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Tho insurance should be on the replacement value for the 
insurance company will only give you up to the amount you have insured for. Suppose 
a mill costs you 74 lakhs to replace and if you only insure it for 47 lakhs the fire 
insurance won’t give a penny more. So it is with regard to the replacement of the 
maohinery. 

Q. With regard to tho association of managing agents with other businesses, what 
classes of business aro the managing agents of cotton business in Bombay generally 
associated with ? 

A. For instance, take my own firm. 

Q. No personal examples need bo given. PleaBo give me somo other examples. 

A. I am an agent for Messrs. Platt Bros., cotton machinery makers. I import 
machinery and sell it to all the other mills in India. I have got a separate staff 
for that work. For instance, Tatas have got thoir hydro-eleotric works and they have 
got a separate organisation for each concern. 

Q. There might be oases of conflict of interest. 

A. The Tatas have got hydro-electric companies. Do you think there is a conflict 
of interest there ? 

Q, We are here to find out. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Has the system of managing directors been tried at all in the 
textile industry 't 

A. Mr. Maloney .—There has been one example in Bombay; but it was not a suooess. 
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(Continued on August 25th) 

Sir N. N. Wadia. —Before we commence work today I should like to mention, Sir, 
with regard to the question of commission of Rs. 48,000 to which I referred yesterday, 
that it is wrongly mentioned in today’s “ Times of India ” that it was the commission 
reoeived by my company last year. That is not correct. Rs. 48,000 is only the minimum 
commission. 

President. —I understand the point to be that the minimum commission due to 
your company under your agreement is Rs. 48,000 but that what the “ Times of India ” 
mentioned was that that was the commission you actually received last year f This 
correction will doubtless now be noted by tho Press. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —Before we begin, I should like to refer to three points which came up 
yesterday. One is the difference in the prices of doth and cotton. You had taken an 
index figure and we suggested it was not mathematically correct to do so. We have 
prepared a table* here for the last year showing the difference between the price of a 
pound of long cloth and a pound of cotton. I should' like to put in that statement t if 
permitted. / 

The next point, Sir, was raised by Mr. Subba Rao and that is with regard to the wages 
paid to the Japanese labourers in Japan. It was suggested that their wages had increased 
since 1922, whereas this statement will show that it was not so. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Where are the figures taken from ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —It is stated in the statement itself, that they are taken from the 
International Cotton Spinners’ Federation Report and the Financial and Economical 
Annual of Japan issued by the Finance Department. 

Q. I have other figures which show that the wages had fallen in 1922-23 but they 
have risen since. 

President. —We can use, both for what we consider they are worth. 

Subba Rao.—Quito so ; there are evidently figures which speak both ways. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —-If our figures do not agree with your figures, may we know where 
yours were obtained from 7 

President.— They were I think supplied by the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association 

A. Our figures are from the official figures published by the Government of Japanese. 

The third point was raised by Mr. Subba Rao regarding Japanese exports to Siam. In 
the figures, I am afraid, there was a printer’s error and I also submit a statement}: 
correcting the error plijl j gggijfo 

A. Mr. Maloney. —The correct figures were given in Table 19F of the original 
statement. 

Section V 
Mill Finance 

President, —-We now come to the question of mill finance. Section V of the Questionnaire. 
Your Association does not oonsider that the general depression in the industry as far as 
Bombay is concerned can be attributed to either over-capitalisation of which there are 
very few instances in Bombay or of undcr-capitalisation. 1 have here a list of several 
mills in which there had been a considerable increase in capital in recent years for which 
probably there will be some explanation. But I think it may be advisable if we discuss 
these subsequently. 

A. Sir N N. Wadia. —I think it will bo better if we discuss it in the absence of tho 
reporters. 

Q. It is really for you, gentlemen, to decide which' course you prefer. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Can we see the list of the mills ? 

President. —What I have done is to compare tho capital in 1914 with the capital in 
1925 and I have noted the increase in looms and spindles to see whether there is any 
justification for the increase in capital. 

A. There may be ono or two mills which we are ready to discuss now. 

Q. The two mills I have underlined might be easy to disouss. 

A. We are ready to discuss those two mills now. I think. Sir, that it will be better 
if the case of each mill is judged on its own merits and we cannot speak for the mills of 
which we are not agents. The reasons with regard to most of the mills concerned can 
bo obtained from the agents themselves, as whatever reasons they had for increasing 
their capital must be known to them and possibly not to us. With regard to the Swan 
mills I shall be glad to give you any information now that you may require. 


* Printed as Annexure A. } Printed as Annexure B. 

} Printed as Annexure 0. 
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Q. What we really want and what we can obtain from yon afterwards is your general 
views as to whether any of these oases are cases of over-capitalisation. * 

A. In our case—that of the Swan mill and Finlay mill—the oapital and reserves were 
equal; there were reserves against machinery with a big equalisation of dividend account 
so we issued bonus shares whioh did not affect the financial position in any way whatsoever. 

Q, In fact, it was merely an ordinary incident which not in frequently happens in the 
caso of good companies ? 

A. A procedure which very frequently happens at Home but not in India. 

Q. We will take the others subsequently. As regards the question of extension 
of milts and replacement of machinery undertaken when prices were at their highest, 
there was a Very large increase of spindles in Bombay in 1922-23, 230,000 extra spindles 
were erected in Bombay and about 3,400 looms. That is a fairly substantial inorease. 
Don’t yon call that extension when prices were at their highest ? 

A. Sir iV. N. Wadia. —May I explain ? Some of the mills placed their orders in 
1916-17 18 and owing to the war these spindles could not beshippe,d from England and 
they arrived in those years. That is the simple explanation. The makers were bu9y on 
munitions and they could not supply us in time. 

Q. Yes ; but even so you wore paying top prices for them when vou did get them. 

A. That depends on the contracts made. Some were made at fixed prices where they 
had to pay the existing prices. Some were made at sliding prices and those migh 
have been paid for at bigger prices. Most orders were placed before the end of the 
war at fixed prices. 

Q, It would bo very interesting to know how many of these 230,000 spindles were 
the result of orders placed in the earlior years. 230,000 seems rather a large 
number. 

A. Mr. O. N. Wadia.- —You will notice that from 1915 to 1919 the number of spindles 
decreased. Then of course if you look at the whole record you will find over periods of 
five years, 200,000 spindles was about the normal increase. If you take a period of ten 
yoars, this increase has not been very abnormal, but only the usual progress. _ 

Q. That is quito true. The only point is whether it would not have been advisable to 
postpone this normal increase owing to the high prices prevailing or at any rate whether 
it was not the cxistenco of the high prices which prevailed which has proved a handicap 
to the industry ? 

A. SirN.N. Wadia. —Idonotthinkitprovcdahandieapinanyway. 

A. Mr. C. X. Wadia. —If you look at other countries, you will find that the progress 
has been even greater in the case of spindles. Certainly in America it has been, 
enormously greater. 

Q. Since the end of the war ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Similarly as regards Japan ? 

A. Yes and in America it has been even greater. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —In Japan in 1920 the number of spindles was 3,761,250'* 
whereas in 1921 it was 4,116,361 and in 1922 it was 4,472,112. Thus you see a rise 
of 300,000 spindles in each year arc! next year they showed a drop again. I do not 
know why. But iu 1924 they went up again to 4,845,000 spindles. 

A. Mr. Gaddis. —I would like to point out. Sir, that although the spindles havo 
increased, our amount of yarn produced has by no means increased. That is, our 
production comparing 1924 with 1907-08 was less ; and iu 1923-24 it was less than 
in 1908-09. 1922-23 is practically the same as 1910. In 1909 our production amounts 
to the same quantity of yarn. 

Q. That is accounted for by strikes ? 

A. No ; by the ten hours’clay. 

Q. Also by going to finer counts ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —The average for the whole of Indian is the same. The 
average counts spun in all the Bombay millB is about the same. 

Q. As regards Question 47, may I ask you what your Association regards as a liberal 
dividend ? 

A, Mr. Geddis. -ft depends on the profits that are being made. 

Q. Would you consider 50 per cent, a liberal dividend ? 

A. It is liberal, but possibly not too liberal, if you take into account the profits made. 
It depends entirely on what profits are made. 

A. Mr. Mody. —And what position you have built up. 
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Q. Exactly. I find that according to the Indian Investors Year Book out of 46 mills, 
for which particulars are there given, 13 paid over 50 per cent, in 1919, 20 paid over 60 
per cent, in 1920, 24 paid over 50 per cent, in 1921 and 19 over 50 per cent, in 1922. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —What we did at our mill was that after getting the actual from profits 
we deducted the Agents’ commission, depreciation and all taxation and got the net profit. 
We divided this, half going to the mill reserve and half to the shareholders and I think 
that during those years we paid dividends even higher than 60 per cent. In view of the 
fact that we were giving half the net profit to the shareholders 1 do not think we can 
call it liberal. 

Q. T have here a list of sovoral cases in which mills paid high dividends and placed 
nothing to reserve. Those cases were especially prominent in 1918. 1 have got facts 
from the Indian Investors Year Book which are available to anybody. In 1923 I find 
that a mill paid 42 per cent, and placed nothing to reserve ; another in 1919 paid 20 per 
cent, and placed nothing in reserve. Another paid 18 per cent, in 1919 and another 
28 per cent, in 1918, without placing anything to reserve. This was at the beginning 
of the boom. Another paid 30 per cent, in 1920, another 35 per cent, in 1918, another 
20 per cent, in 1919 and so on. There arc a number of these cases especially in 1919. 

A. Ono would have to take into consideration the financial position of each individual 
mill at that time. 

Q. My point is here you are just on the upward grade. 1918 was the beginning of 
your profitable period and you had no reason to believe then that this condition of 
affairs would last. I am asking your views as to whether it would not have been Bounder 
if, at the beginning of that period, at any rate, you had started building up your reserves 
instead of at once beginning to pay these large dividends. 

A. It all depends on the financial position of the mills. Some of the mills you 
name, for instance, our own mills, in another period would have paid everything 
away in dividend. Because our reserve then was almost equal to the capital or the 
equalisation of dividend fund was equal to the capital. 

Q. How could they have been in that position in 1919 ? There were cases in which 
some of those mills had never paid any dividends and never put anything to reserves 
for years. 

A. It is rather difficult to argue whon we do not know what mills you are referring to. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Don’t you think the explanation is easy ? When the accounts 
for 1918 were made up the agents and directors knew' approximately what the profits 
for 1919 would be and they took that fact into consideration at the same time. 

Q. But surely it is an olementary principle of sound finance that the first time a mill 
• is in a position to make biaprofits, it should strengthen its reserve. 

A. That is so. But are you prepared to say that they did not strengthen their 
reserves ? 

Q. I am mentioning such cases. There are about 20 of them here. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We must argue each caBe on its own merits. 

A. Mr, Mody. —Would you mind giving the details confidentially so that we can 
discuss them at a later stage privately ? 

Q. Certainly. I have worked them out from the information available in the Indian 
Investors Year Book. 

•A. Mr. Geddis .—If you let us know the names of the mills we can disouss them. _ 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —The question seems to be what fraction of the total mills did 
this reprehensible action. I imagine you find it to be a very small fraction. The bulk 
of them take greater caution. After all you are dealing with the whole trade and not 
with isolated cases. 

Q. But I havo got about fifteen cases here which is a fairly large percentage. 

A. Mr, Mody. —Fifteen cases spread over all those years or in each year ? 

Q. I have only pioked out cases which I consider obviously requiro explanation. 

A. Don’t you think it will be more reasonable to look at the number of cases each 
year ? There may be some in 1918, some in 1919, some in 1920 and so on. 

Q. Most of these are cases for 1918 and 1919. This was just at the beginning of your 
boom period. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —The mills might have been in good financial position to pay dividends 
like that Unless wo know the names of the mills wo cannot argue. 

A, Mr. Mody. —We would like to go into that if you give us further particulars. 
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Q. I am quite prepared to do that and I think it is advisable to do so. But you your¬ 
selves in the beginning, in answer to Question 5, say that except for a few good mills with 
reserves, mills generally in Bombay are at present realising no profits. You admit that 
good mills with reserves art at present realising a profit. Does not that seem to show 
that the policy adopted during the boom period, of paying high dividends, was a little 
unwise. You admit that there are only a few mills at the present day with reserves. 
This must be due to the failure of others to build up reserves in the boom period. 

A. Mt.C.N. Wadia. —May I pointout to you thatafteral) ten millsin 1918 only comes 
to 10 per cent. 

President. —That is not the point. We have left that now, Mr. Wadia. In vour answer 
to Question 5 you say that except for a few good mills with reserves, mills generally 
in Bombay are at present realising no profits.... 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —What I was going to add was that in the ease of 19 mills, in 
the case of all the best mills that exist in Bombay, some of which must be well 
managed, they cannot make a shilling at present. 

Q. You say that mills with reserves are making a profit 1 

A. Mr. Geddis. —If you have got a mill with very large financial backing it can 
produoe cloth and sell it at a quite unnatural prioo on account of the interest it is getting 
on its reserves. 

Q- My point is that every trade must expect to take the lean years with the good years. 
What I am trying to get at is whether, if the mills in Bombay had limited their dividends 
in the boom period to, say, 50 per cent, as the maximum and put the rest to reserve, the 
whole industry would not have been in a much better position today ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— Ton por cent, of the mills were black sheep. Therefore you 
want to put the blame on the whole industry. Is that, your case ? 

Q. It is not my case at all, Sir Nusserwanji. T have no case of any kind. I am'only 
trying to get at the facts. I have mentioned the case of various mills which paid dividends 
and placed nothing to reserve. What I am now dealing with is the question whether ail 
mills have not generally speaking paid too high dividends during the boom period, and 
whether the position of the industry would not be very different if they had limited their 
maximum dividend, say, to 50 per cent, or something like that figure ? 

A. I do not think, Sir, that you can generalise and say that every mill paid big 
dividends. I can say that even good mills did not pay more than half of their profits 
Therefore you cannot generalise. If you give us the names of those fifteen mills you 
will see that only some mills paid high dividends. 

Q. The average dividend paid by the Bombay mills in 1920 was 52’ 6 per cent. I 

A. Mr. Geddis. —I do not see thoso figures. ' 

Q. No, they are mine. 

A. 35 -2, I should think. 

Q. At the outset I should make it clear that the statement submitted by Messrs 
Ferguson & Co. is of course accepted as correct. I have not the slightest doubt that 
it is oorrect in every respect, but, if I may say so, it seoms to me to convey an incorrect 
view of the industry as a whole. If you will notice the figures for 1919 and 1920 you 
find that the paid up capital of the Bombay mills increased by about seven crores 
That was due, as you know as well as I do, to the fact that a big group ceased to be a 
private company and became a public company. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not agree with you there. • 

Q. You have got fivo mills coming in with a capital of two crores. Thorofore, 
in my viow, to get a correct view of the state of the industry, one should leave out 
that '! 

A. If you see that statement, Sir, the number of mills that submitted their 
statements to us in 1919 was 66 and in 1920 it was 77. Don’t you think that 
the capital increased partly due to these eleven mills being brought in. 

Q. I am quite prepared to take the whole of the eleven mills. My point is thatit is a 
fact that five mills with a capital of 6 croros came in in 1920, which upsets the balance 
of this statement. 

A. Mr. Geddis.— What was the capital of these mills before ? 

Q. I have no idea. * 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —What was the number of looms and spindles in those five 
mills ? 

Q. 'I don’t see how that affects the question. 

A. Then we can work out the capital. 
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Q. My point is that it does not seem to me to give quit© a fair idea of the condition of 
the Bombay industry in 1920-21 or even to-day. 

A. Why not ? If you take the capital of these five mills which wag invested by the 
private concern before and which is brought into this statement you cannot say 
that 7£ crores capital increase is absolutely nominal increase, a put up job. 

Q. I never suggested anything of the kind. T never made any comment on the capita¬ 
lisation of the mills at all, Sir Nusservanji. My sole point is that in considering the condi¬ 
tion of the Bombay industry in 1919-1920 and 1921 it is fairer to leave out those mills 
because they came in with this very large capital. The fairest comparison is between 
your 66 mills over the whole period. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Might I suggest that you deduct the mills which have an absurdly 
small capital out of the balance of 66. There are many mills started on small capital 
which paid high dividend and therefore bring up this figure of Ferguson’s. If you are 
going to take into account overcapitalisation you have got to allow for under¬ 
capitalisation. Mills put down years ago are quite out of proportion to-day. You 
cannot take one away and not the other. ■ 

Q. It seems to me that for the purpose of comparison the best comparison is to take 
your 66 mills of 1917 for the whole period. 

Surely not. Sir. If yo u want to take away the overcapitalised concerns you should 
take away the undercapitalised concerns too. 

Q. If you take the same 66 mills for the whole period, is not that a fairer method of 
seeing the position of the Bombay industry ? 

A. It won’t show the true position. 

A. j Sir N. N. Wadia. —If you ask us to work out what the percentage dividend was, 
say on block cost of the mills perhaps that will give you a fairer idea than anything 
else. We have shown you, Sir, the blook cost, cost of land, buildings, etc., in column 
5. If you will work on that basis then I think you will get a very fair idea because there 
are some cases of undercapitalisation as against overcapitalisation. That will give 
you very fair idea of what the dividend percentage came to. 

Q. I am ready to consider any figures you give us. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Would yomfike to take column 5 and column 9 on that basis ? 

Q. After depreciation ? 

A. Instead of the paid up capital, if you will take column 4 and work it out it 
would be much better. We can easily have a statement worked out for you by 
Fergusons. 

Q. If it is merely a question of comparing the dividend with the block cost it can be 
worked out in a few minutes. 

A, I will give the percentage to-morrow. That will be the fairest comparison for you 
to make. 

A. Mr. Saklatvala. —I would make a general remark in this connection. -Assuming 
that there have been mistakes in certain cases of paying away dividend, don’t you 
think, Sir, that for the purpose of this enquiry they may be out of place. It is the 
present position that has to be considered, 

Q. I entirely agree with you, Mr. Saklatvala, That is what we have to do. Our 
object is to take the facts as they are at present before us. 

A. Mr. Saklatvala. —What I was submitting is that because of mistakes in a few cases 
it should not be generalised that the industry has been paying away large dividends 
during the boom and that is why it has come to this parlous condition at the present 
moment. * 

Q. We have every intention of doing that. It is the only fair method of procedure. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Now, Sir, I will give you my own example. My capital 
in 1919 was 32 lakhs. Then by bonus shares I raised it to 64 lakhs but my block cost 
has come to nearly 3 crores of rupees. Now is it fair to calculate dividend on the basis 
of 64 lakhs or 32 lakhs or on the block cost of 3 crores of rupees. If you will see, in the 
Fiscal Commission’s report they have laid down the procedure as to how you should 
calculate the profits, and what method you ought to employ. 

Mr. Subba Bao. —Would you give a reference to that section of the proceedings? 

A. Mr, Mahoney. —Volume IIT, It is in the evidence of the Bombay millowners. 

Q. But not laid down by the Commission. You said the Commission had laid down 
some procedure. 

A. Sir N, N, Wadia. —No; the Association. But they asked us to work it out on 
that basis. Now, Sir, don’t you think that is a better procedure that you should 
calculate dividend on block cost. That will be the fairest method I think. Sir. What 
will be the block cost of a mill starting with full capital now or in previous years. The 
bulk of thq mills to-day are undercapitalised ; they were built in pre-war days and 
extended out of profits. 
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President .—What do you mean exactly by “ undercapitalised ” ? 

A. 1f those mills wore to be rebuilt to-day they would cost about two or three times 
as much as they did originally. 

Q. That does not mean they are undercapitalised ? 

A. According to these data they are undercapitalised. Similar mills could not be 
put up at that prico. 

Q. I do not consider that a mill is under oapitalised if it does not want any additional 
capital to enable it to carry on. 

A. Because they havo reserves, But suppose you start to-day that new mill at the 
present cost of machinery, land and buildings, what will it return under the present 
circumstances of tho market ? That is the main consideration before you. Sir. 

Q. I agree, but I think this undercapitalisation to which you are referring is an entirely 
different matter from undercapitalisation as it is usually understood. The mills to 
which you refer have not got heavy debentures or mortgage debts. If they had, that is 
what I should understand by undercapitalisation. 

A. Mr. Oeddis .—What we meant was that the block account being free of debt 
was out of all proportion to the capital which was very much smallor. 

Q. Quite so. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—The fairest way to work out the dividend paid is on the block 
cost and not on the capital subscribed. The block cost will be much heavier to-day than 
what is shown in column 4. 

Q. If you are judging tho prosperity of the industry surely the best way to judge 
itia by the dividends which it is in a position to pay on the paid up capital * 

A. Your enquiry must bo whether under present circumstances if a mill was established' 
with fresh capital at the present cost of land, buildings and machinery, it could be 
made to pay. That is I think the fairest way to look at it. Sir. This will give you a 
much better guide and I suggest that the dividends should be worked out on column 4, 
block costs. Then it will show that the dividend has not been paid 45 or 50 per cent, 
on the whole industry. Would you like us to work out a statement on that line ? 

Q. I think it would be helpful. 

A. Why I put that question to you was because we discussed the same question with 
Sir Basil Blackett when I went up last year with a Deputation to the Viceroy. The 
question then put to me was the same, whether a new mill at the present market price 
of land, buildings and machinery can pay or cannot pay. That is tho main question. 

Q. Would you kindly work out those figures for us ? 

A. Yes ; then you agree. 

Q. I am not agreeing to anything. I merely say that figures worked out in that 
form will he helpful to us. 

A. Columns 4 and 8. 

Q. If it is merely a quostiou of working out the percentage we can easily do it ourselves 
We are capable of working out a simple sum in arithmetic ! 

Whilst we are on this subject of the statements submitted by Fergusons, there is one 
point I would like to clear up. They have submitted to us tyo statements, in the second 
of which they made certain adjustments. You have adopted quite naturally the second 
of tho two statements because it shows the condition of the mill industry in a more 
unfavourable light in tho last two years than the first one. 

A. I do not think, Sir, that that is the object. We sent you the statements as received 
from Messrs. Ferguson and Company. W'e put all our cards before you and we had 
no intention of showing the mill industry in a worse light than it was in one statement 
or the other. Wo are honest and pat the statements as we received them before 
you. 

Q. I know you do not wish to show tho mill industry in a worse light than it is. 

A. We put in the statements without any comment and that shows tho oxaot honesty 
of our intentions. 

Q. My point merely is that you have naturally, quite naturally, used the second of 

their two statements in preference to tho first. 

A. If we had any bad intentions we would not have submitted the first statement. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Was not that statement drawn up according to your wishes. Sir ? 
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Q. You have not allowed me to finish. If you will allow me to finish my remarks, 
you will see that I do not make any comment at all. The point that I was about to 
make was this. For these last two years Messrs. Ferguson and Company have stated that 
they have deducted the correct allowances for depreciation of buildings and machinery in 
■compiling this statement. They have taken 2$ per cent, for buildings and 6 per cent, 
for machinery. They say that this should havo been deducted but that owing to the 
financial position it was not deducted in many caseB and therefore they have deducted it. 
The point that I wanted to makff was that for the purpose of striot comparison they 
should have done the same thing throughout. The point I want to make is that in 
1917-18 mills were not making proper allowances for depreciation of buildings. 
It does not seem quite oorrect to make this deduction for 1923 and not for all previous 
yearn. 

A. You say in 1917-18 the mills were not putting 2J and 5 per cent, to depreciation. 

Q. Yes. 

A. In how many instances ? 

Q. I do not profess to be an expert in these matters. I may be wrong, but I gave 
you just now the case of some mills which placed nothing to depreciation in 1918 and 
previous years. 

A. Might I suggest then especially as the last statement was drawn up in accordance 
with your wishes that Messrs. Fergusons be asked here and you put your questions to 
them as regards this statement we have put in. 

Q. I am not quite sure whether you follow my point. As far as I can gather—I do 
not profess to be an expert in balance sheets—but as far as 1 can gather in 1918 a number 
of mills were not making proper allowances for depreciation. 

A. Unless you give names and let us see the position we can neither contradict nor 
agree with you. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Your present point is really that if depreciation was allowed for by 
Messrs. Ferguson & Co., on the same basis then the position will be more favourable 
to us ? 

Q. We are hereto get at the facts. No question I ask should be considered as implying 
any opinion in my mind either for or against. My point is that you have shown 
here the percentage of reserves for 1923-24 after making certain allowances. If those 
allowances had been made in the earlier years, the picture might not have been so 
gloomy as it is. 

A. SirN. N. Wadia. —May we ask Fergusons to prepare a statement for all these 
years on the same lines as for the last two years ? Is it your intention that we ask Ferguson 
to prepare a statement for all these years on the lines on which they have prepared it for 
the last two years ? ■ SfS| 

Q. I am not quite sure that it is worth while? 

A. We will get it done. 

A. Mr. Mody. —I think it will be worth while. 

Q. By all means have it done if you think so. But don’t you consider that this 
statement justifies my remarks ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —That- is one case. Sir. You are talking of an Association of.... 

Q. My point is simply that if you do it for one year in order to get absolutely accurate 
figures do it for all years. 

A. Mr. Geddia. —You can't condemn the industry like that. 

Q. I am not condemning the industry. I am merely pointing out that is necessary 
for purposes of comparison. I am not malting any criticism of any kind on this particular 
point. I am merely pointing out that for the purpose of comparison, you should make 
the same allowance for all years. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We will have a new statement prepared for you. 

Q. There is no question whatever of condemnation or praise at this stage of the 
proceedings. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —It makes no difference. We will make a new statement 
according to your wants. 

Q. Thank you. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Then you want a statement with adjustments for all these 
years—the second statement ? 

Q. Thank you. The next question is about the working capital. The only point 
about that is whether this system of short loans is really a sound one ? 
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A. Sir N.N. Wadia. —We think so, Sir, because wo buy cotton and store it up in the 
beginning of the season and towards the end of the year we do not require so much money. 
Tn our opinion that is a sounder system in the interest of the companies. 

% 

Q. The only point that arises is this. It may be a sound system in the rase of good 
mills, but might it not accentuate the difficulties of working of the less well managed 
mills ? 

A. I do not think so. Sir. Temporary loans are ifl'ore easily got than long term loans. 

A. Mr. Geddia. —The industry takes money when the money market is easy but does 
not require money when the market is getting tight. 

Q. Would the mills be better off if they were in a position to supply their own working 
capital ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —What is the meaning ? 

Q. If they can supply the working capital from reserves ? 

A. Of courso they will save the interest. 

Q. Yes, would that bo an advantage ? 

A. But in the slack season when the stocks are going down they will be losing 
interest. 

Q. T want to know which is better on the balance ! 

A. On the balance I think that short term loans are preferable. 

Q. That is the point I wanted to get at. 

The only point about the next item is this. Yon say it is not the common practice 
of the mills to invest funds in allied concerns, but in isolated eases funds have been so 
invested. There have been such eases. We found some in some of the balance sheets. 
The point which arises about it is that this is a practice which undoubtedly seems to give 
point to the criticism of the managing agency system. Docs your Association on the 
whole consider it advisable to drop it V 

A Mr. Geddis. —How many instances are there. Sir ? I tbink it can only be one 
instance. We cannot really call it a practice- 

Q. If you, gentlemen, are prepared to assure ns that there is only one instance then 
the question is not worth pursuing. 

A. We can assure you that there is only one instance. 

Q. As regards Question 52, you say that good mills with large reserves can to-day 
get money at fixed deposit at 5 to 6 per cent. If that is the case there is no special 
handicap there as compared with Japan. Is there ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Wo do not know what the bank rate in Japan is and what the 
conditions there arc. Here we have to pay • 5 or 6 per cent, and give collateral 
security. 

A. Mr. Geddia. —They may have banking facilities. They may ho mentioned in the 
book you referred to yesterday. 

Q. You mean ? 

A. Mr. Geddia.— The one regarding the enquiry into bounties. 

Raja Bari Kishan Kaul.- -Wo have been talking about certain mills which were 
converted into joint stock companios. I presume you are aware there are certain 
instances in which private companies wore converted into joint stock companies 
during the boom poriod at preposterous rates, or very high rates and that eventually 
theso mills came back to the original proprietors at much lower prices ? 

A. We do not know of any such instances. 

President. —The Raja is referring to a statement in Capital 

A. That statement is incorrect in our belief. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not think any mills have come back to the original pro¬ 
prietors. The Secretary tells me that he has written to yon about it. 

Q. Your Secretary answered that it was not the case as far as you are aware. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—We do not know of any instances where mill s have come baok 
to the original proprietors The statement was, I suppose, made by an interested party 
in an inspired article. 

Q. If you are unaware of any such instances it is scarcely likely that there have beeD 
such cases. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia .—Not to our knowledge, I do not know of any. 
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Raja Bari Ki.ihan Kaul .—About overcapitalisation and under-capitalisation, 1 
presume if the subscribed capital is small and interest iB paid on loans which are used for 
the purpose of block account, or for running acoount, it materially reduces profits. Is 
it not so ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—I do not think so, Sir. In the ordinary times an industry in the 
natural course ought to make 7 or 8 per cent, beoauae nobody will invest money without 
that return. If the industry can start with a smaller capital and borrow its working 
capital at 5 or 6 per oent., it is making that 2 per cent, extra profit. 

Q. You mean that the rate of interest is low and the profits are large 1 

A. Not large profits. Ordinary profits. 

Q. This undercapitalisation is an advantage ? 

A. To a certain extent it is an advantage. 

Q. On the oontrary if capital is increased it becomes difficult to seoure reasonable 
dividends. 

A. If it is overcapitalised you cannot pay the same percentage. 

Q. So that, overcapitalisation is a fault in any ease and undercapitalisation can be in 
certain oases. 

A. Not in ordinary cases ; say rather in ordinary times. 

’Q. With reference to Question 47 you have admitted that it is only mills with largo 
reserves that are faring well. In answer to Question 47 you say: “ We do not consider 
that there was an unduly liberal distribution of profits by mills and so on”. So that whore 
the reserves were laid asido the position of the mill was strengthened for a crisis like the 
present. 

A. Of course when the reserves wore put aside, naturally. 

Q. Therefore if we find on enquiry that in the majority of cases they were not laid 
aside it means. 

A. I am afraid you won’t find the majority of eases. 

Q. It remains to be seen. If it was not done, it was an omission whioh is more or 
less culpable. 

A. When you have prepared your statement. Sir, we will answer that. 

A. Mr. Mody .—The question whether the distribution in good years was wise or 
unwise is not to ho judged by the present depressed timeB through which the industry 
is passing but by the position of the mills at the time of the distribution. I submit that 
it will be a fairer way of looking at it. 

Q. The wisdom of the step is to be judged from the effoctB it produces in hard 
times. ' JjO.' * yfPt 

A. Sir N. N. )Vadia.—We are all human beings. Sometimes we become wise after 
the event. If we all foresee what is going to happen five years hence we should be 
angels and not human beings. 

Q. It is not with the intention of finding fault, but only to see what has led to the 
depression. 

A. A similar thing happened in Lancashire. There was a gentleman I beliove 
Mr. White—I suppose you have heard his name—who bought up a lot of mills 
and overcapitalised them during the boom period and paid handsome dividends. But 
for the sins of the few many should not be penalised. That is what I should like you 
to remember, Sir. 

Q. As to temporary deposits, you say that they can be obtained easily by mills whose 
financial position is strong. The mills whose financial position is not strong I presume 
find difficulty in obtaining deposits; but it is the mills which are in the worse position 
that need all the money. So, is not that a serious cause of embarrassment, when mills 
depend upon those short term deposits ? 

A. I do not think so, Sir, because whoa they are embarrassod they do not 
depend on short term deposits only. Then they take money largely from banks 
against their BtockB. 

Q. They cannot depend then on short term deposits at all ? 

A. Probably not. They have to make other arrangements. 

Q. The question is whether the system is sound. 

A. For an ordinary mill, a properly floated mill in our opinion, that is the 
soundest system. 

Q. In order to supplement its working capital during the purchasing season ? 

A. That is right. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Mr. Geddie, you made a very interesting remark about whioh 
I should like to ask you one question. You said that good mills are selling now at unna¬ 
tural prices on account of the fact that they obtain interest from the reserves. I don’t 
know what you mean exactly 7 
y 420—14 
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A. Mm Oeddia. —I mean that when a mill has money and it deposits that money 
throughout the year it gets interest which must bring down its cost of production. Or 
if the mills make a loss, at the end of the year against that loss they can put the interest 
that accrues. 

Q. Quite so. Do you mean to say that at present some of the good mills are not 
recovering from the price ruling now their full cost and would be losing but for the fact 
that they get interest from the reserves ? 

A. I say many mills that are possibly showing a profit to-day arc not doing so on 
their ordinary working. 

Q. They are not covering their full expenses by the ourrent prioes ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. Now, coming to Question 47, about the level of profits, taking the whole of the 
owned capital as tho basis on which a profit is to be realised and not up what do you 
oonsidor would be a fair rato of profit in your industry ? 

A. Eight per cent. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Eight per cent ? No, Sir. If banks pay 6 per cent, for your 
deposit nobody is going to invest in industrial concerns to-day at less than 10 per cent. 

A. Mr. A. Qeddis. —Eight to 10 per cent. 

President. —If that were the case, would there be any transactions of any kind on ttle 
Bombay Stock Exchange in mill shares at the moment i 

A. Sir N. iV. Wadia. —Why not? All their prices arc depreciated. The stock exchange 
prices arc to-day lower than they ought to bo on the balance sheet figures. 

Q. Very few of the mills in Bombay arc giving a return of 8 per cent, on the share price 
at this moment ? 

A. They are mostly worked out on a fi or 7 per cent, basis just now. 

Q. Yet there are transactions in mill shares, even in the shares of mills which are no 
paying any dividend at all ? They are hoping for better times, I suppose ? 

A. I suppose so. You must also remember one fact I mentioned to you yesterday. 
That is whero the managing agents come in. They hold the bulk of the shares or 
a good portion of the capital in their possession and they strengthen the basis of the 
mills by not throwing out shares on the market. I again repeat that statement 
in answer to the question, what purpose managing agents serve. Their holding keeps 
up the market. If their holding was thrown on the markot, shares would slump further 
down. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —There is one other question. If you turn to the table on page 
36, the table of profits in tho year 11)21, 1 find that the carry forward becomes a negative 
quantity. Can you explain why ? In a year with good dividends and good profits, 
though not so high as in the' preceding year, you carry a good deal tp reserve while 
the carry forward becomes a negative quantity. Is it a mistake ? 

President. —Minus 34 lakhs. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —It is not a mistake, but I think the explanation would have to be 
asked from Messrs. Ferguson <& Co. 

Mr. Subba Mao. —Very well, I should like to have an explanation. It looks 
rather paradoxical. 

Q. One question in regard to Question 48. The capital of a good many concerns, 
consists of share capital, reserve fund and so on. May I know if it is tho practice of the 
mills to oredit the reserve fund account and other accounts with interest ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. -It used to be done some years ago, some 20 years ago, but very 
few mills now oredit interest on reserve fund. 

Q. Or depreciation fund ? 

A.'No. 

Q. What you get in the way of dividend on the paid up capital is in a measure a return 
on the reserve fund ? 

A. What has paid up capital to do with that ? Your first question was, do tho mills 
oredit interest on their reserve fund ? 

Q. Quite so. 

A. I say in former years that used to be the practice but that is not the practice 
at all as far as my knowledge goes. 

Q, Doos it not then go to swell the dividends or the returns on the paid up capital 
beyond the normal ? You deolare now profits or dividends without complying with 
book keeping or account transactions by crediting all the funds held by you with their 
due interest. 

A- Reserve fund you mean ? 
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Q. All those funds owned by the shareholders. It is a fund at your disposal on which 
you do not allow interest in the account books. 

A. If we allow it tho profits would be much smaller. > 

Q. I want to know how you do it, whether you get tho profits on a conservative basis 
or on a different basis, beoause I understand from Mr. Padshah’s pamphlet it used to be 
done before, but not now. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Mr. Geddis, you suggested that the mills making profits to-day 
would be doing so because of the interest earned on the unused reserve. You are referring 
' to the Bombay mills or up-country mills ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Generally our remarks are confined to Bombay mills. 

Q. With reference to the reserves, they are mostly built up with the idea of utilising 
them as working capital. Naturally therefore interest is not credited to the reserve 
in the yearly accounts. Is that the idea 1 
A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the question of percentage of profits on the cost of land and 
buildings and machinery, would you not deduct depreciation in tho case of a mill of 
30 to 40 years’ standing ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not think that is a fair way of doing it. As I explained 
before what would you make on a new mill at the present bloek cost of land, buildings 
and machinery in a normal year. That is your fairest method of judging how the industry 
can thrivo at the present moment. 

Q. If we are preparing a statement of valuation of the buildings and machinery, would 
depreciation not be deducted ? 

A. No, I do not think so, because even the block costs are shown in these figures. 
It is much lower than the present values. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —If you had a mill and put 5 per cent, overy year to depreciation, 
at the end of 20 years it must be standing at nothing. How would your percentage work 
out then f 

Q. As the mills go on working some parts of the machinery are worn out though 
it is kept in perfect working order. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Some write down to 6 per cent. 

Q. I do not mean to say that tho whole amount, supposing the machinery is standing for 
20 years should be written off, but what I mean is that a certain percentage has to be 
deducted for depreciation of machinery which has been working for a number of years. 

A. Yes, and after a number of years, deducting each year, you will have a machinery 
standing at a fiotitious price in the balance sheet. 

Q. Supposing you take 30 or 40 per oent. as your depreciated value. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I will give you the income-tax practice. That will be the sound 
praotioe to follow in your argument. What the Inoome-tax Collector does in assessing 
our profit, is to allow depreciation at the rate of 2J per cent, on buildings and 5 per oent. 
on machinery on our block oost. But after 20 yeare he only gives us an allowance when 
tho mill ft extended. He gives us depreciation in the balance. That is what he gives 
for 20 years practically wipes out the whole original value of tho machinery. If you 
do that then the block cost would stand at nothing. 

Q. You are depreciating your machinery to a certain extent .every year. Would it 
be fair to compare profits or dividends on the total capital outlay even though the 
machinery has depreciated ? 

A. Yes, for our purposo, As I explained the question is what a new mill starting 
with land buildings and machinery to-day will do under the present circumstances. 
That is the main point in the oase which you are enquiring into. If you see the 
Fiscal Commission’s report you will see how that is worked out there. 

Q. It does not seem to be a fair way. 

President. —Before we leave this section I might say we should be very grateful, if 
Messrs. Ferguson and Co. are going to work out further figures, if they would work out 
the position for the mills that have remained constant throughout. Of the 81 mills 
which is the maximum figure in the statement there are apparently 63 which have 
remained constant throughout. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I will ask if it can be done. 

Q. We want the figures for the whole of the 63 mills which have been there all the time. 
A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —It will be elaborate work. 

Q. They must have got the figures. It is merely a question of adding them up not 
of any fresh examination of the balance sheets. I do not wish it done if it means a fresh 
examination of balance sheets. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —It will not give a true position of affairs. Why not take the last 
year or the year before. 

? 420—14« 
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Q. In 1023 there were HI mills. I think there are inferences to be drawn. I wish 
to see what those inferences are. In any case would you let us have the names' of the 
mills which appeared and disappeared from this statement. I do not wish the work 
done if it means any wholesale re-examination of the balanoe sheets. 

A. SirN.N. Wadia. —We will ask Fergusons. 

Q. Whether wo shall uso it for any purpose remains to be seen. Because we ask for 
a statement it does not follow that it will necessarily bo used. 

Sicnoy VI 

Cost of Production —(n) General 

President. —Do you oonsider that all the mills in Bombay can be said to have an 
up-to-date and accurate costing By stem f 

Sir N. N. XVatlia. —It is very difficult to answer that question. Sir. As we have said 
mills aro very jealous of giving figures to each other and we SB an Association cannot 
answer that question whether every mill has got an up-to-date system or not. I may 
say that most of the mills have got a Bystem. 

Q. Only most of the mills J Some have not ? 

A. They must have a system ; but whether it is an up-to-date system or not, we cannot 
say. 

Q. Just one point in regard to Question S3. You have been good enough to send us a 
statement of the cost of a modem mill. Have you any objection to that statement being 
included as an appendix to your evidence 1 

A. No objection if the details are not given. 

Q. If that is so, it was unfortunate that you have referred to it in your evidence. As 
a matter of fact it was asked for by us for our own information. Therefore it in very 
unfortunate that it should have been referred to in the evidenco unless you were 
willing that it should be published in exlenso and the result has been that we were 
immediately asked for copies of it. Can you, without going into the details, give us a 
statement which can be appended ? 

A. The same form which I have supplied. 

Q. You had better then send us a copy that can be included as an annexure.» 

The information we have shows that prior to the war the cost of erection of a mill in 
Japan with spindles varied from £5 to <5 a spindle. In India it would oome to £3 and odd 
Your estimate for the pre-war days is 26 lakhs. 

A. It was Its. 66 in Bombay ; it comes to £3-6. 

Q. Tho latest figures for Japan are for 1619 and show £12 a spindle. 

A. It will be less by 60 per cent. now. Who supplied the Japancso figures ? 

Q. These are from the American Tariff Commission Report. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —From the Japanese Cotton Spinners' Association ? 

Q. If I may say so, they have, at any rate, the obvious answer that the figures they 
* supplied to the American Tariff Commission are as much entitled to be considered as 
accurate as the figures that are being supplied to us with regard to the mill industry in 
India. From the mere fact that the figures are supplied by the Japancso Association 
it docs not necessarily follow that they are not true. The United States Tariff Commission 
would not publish figures of which they have any reason to doubt tho accuracy. 

A. Sir if. N. Wadia. —They may be just mis-informed. 

Q. But is there any reason not to believe that the cost in Japan worked out at £12 a 
spindle in 1919 ? 

A. That might be. But it won’t be £6 or 7 to-day. 

Q. Yet it costs you £7-10-0 to-day ? 

A. Rs. 100 a spindle. I can from my own information say that the Japanese aro 
buying machinery at about the same price as we horc, from Platt Brothers. The freight 
from Lancashire to Bombay and the freight from Lancashire to Japan is very nearly 
the same. So I do not see why except in tho matter of the cost of land and building, 
thero would be any difference at all. 

Q. That is what 1 was about to lead up to. My point is that the Japanese have 
had no additional advantage in this respect ? 

A. They have an advantage over the Bombay mills in the faot that the prices of land 
in Japan are not so high as they are here. 


* Printed as Annexure D, 



Q. The prioe of land is high there too. They axe faced with the same problem there 
as you are in Bombay. 

A, What is the price they have given ? 

Q. I do not remember. But at any rate your mills were built at a period when land was 
comparatively cheap and any mills put up there in the industrial zones are put up when 
land values have gone up. 

A. What about their mills put up in the past ? 

Q. They have been*putting up mills more frequently than you have in recent- years. 
The only point is whether you consider, looking at it all-round, that they have had any 
advantage over you in the past. 

A. Except in the case of land and building I do not think they have had any ad vantage, 
etc., in regard to machinery. 

' Q. The advantage as regards land and buildings must be a matter of opinion as regards 
up-country mills. In Bombay no mills havo been put up since 1914. 

A. But then as regards the up-country mills, you must remember that the up-country 
mills hove to pay railway freight, while most of the Japanese mills are built at the sea' 
ports. 

Q. I notice that in your reply to Question 54 you say ‘ that generally speaking, most 
of the mills in Bombay city and Island are of a size, type and lay-out conducive to fairly 
economical working ’. Only fairly economical ? 

A. Until progress takes place in building, housing, machinery and in new ideas of 
architecture, you cannot have economical working. For instance, with regard to a 
mill built 30 years ago you cannot say it is economically equipped with up-to-date plant. 

Q. How far do you consider there is scope for improvement 1 

A. We cannot say. For instance, my textiles mills which were laid out in 1896 arc 
entirely different from my Spring Mills laid out in 1908. The one is more economical for 
handling. It is built on modern lines. I think my friend Mr. Majmudar knows that the 
No. 3 mill at Sholapur is more economical than the No. 1 mill. You have to keep pace 
with the times and if you do not make progress it is no use. 

Q. The point I am trying to get at is whether the Bombay mills have kept pace with the 
times. 

A. I think so. They have been progressing. 

Q. It is presumably extremely difficult, if not impossible, to make any great alterations 
in an old mill if you want to bring it up-to-date ? 

A. Yes ; because the building is there and unless you pull it down and rebuild it you 
cannot make substantial alterations. 

Q. Quite so. To that extent the old mills in Bombay are distinctly behind the times 1 

A. Of course ; the same is the case with every country. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia .—In Great Britain also it is the same. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—I have seen 50 year old mills in Lancashire. 

Q. As regards the efficiency of machinery, I understand you to say that there is an 
advantage in the use of old machinery because it costs less. You say that consideration 
must be given to the fact that the older machinery was obtained at very much cheaper 
rates. Do you consider that that more than counterbalances the increased production 
you get from the new machinery t 

A. In some cases, yes. 

Q. When it is kept in efficient working order. 

A. Yes; Mr. Majmudar has referred to it just now. 

Q. With regard to Question 57, I take it that you admit that the Japanese operative 
is more efficient than the Indian ? 

A. I have no knowledge personally. 

Q. The Millowners have never been able to work out the actual cost of labour in a 
Japanese mill as compared with that in an Indian mill 7 

A. No. 

Q. It has been worked out. I think the Government of India worked it out, and it 
was found that the wages bill in the two countries is about the same. 

A. That might be according to the statement which they give us ; but that does not 
lead us far. The average figure they have given us includes allowance for food, housing 
allowance and other allowances and we do not know where we are. 



Q. ike only respect in which yon claim they have an advantage over you is With regard 
to double shift working 7 

A. Also in the cost of stores and other things, Sir. They have no taxation to pay like 
us. There are a lot of other things. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Machinery, stores, for example. 

Q. That is not a large advantage. 

SirN. N. Wadia. —We have got all kinds of taxation. We have to pay General tax at 
11J per cent, on the valuation of our buildings. It is not a very small item. Although 
these items may appear to be small, yet when they accumulate they amount really to a 
very big sum. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Are mills losing more on yarn than on oloth ? We were 
told so. 

A. Mr. Oeddia. —Generally speaking, I think so at present. 

Q. The profits on yarn arc not necessarily less than those on cloth T 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I think they are less. 

A. Mr. Gaddis. —The loss on yarn is greater than the Iosb on cloth. 

Q. That is what I mean; that is by selling the yarn in the market according to the 
present prices, you make less profit or more loss than by converting the yarn into cloth 7 
That is what we were told. 

A. Yos ; at the present moment. 

Q. And yet your spindles are in excess of the figures that you have given us by about 
60 per cent. You have told us that a model mill should have 30,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms. According to that, the spindles in Bombay are about 60 per cent, in excess. So 
this excess of 60 per cent, spindles is intended for producing yarn for sale 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —How do you get that figure 7 

Q. 30,000 spindles and 1,000 looms arc enough for a self-sufficient mill, according to 
your figures. 

A. According to Table 1 we have got in Bombay 72,266 looms. Multiplying that by 
30 we get about 2,200,000 spindles. This means 12 lakhs is the excess. That comes to 
about 33 per cent, and not 60 per cent. 

A. Mr. Oeddia. —In any case it is only at present that the yarn market is worse than 
the cloth market. It. may not be so in six months’ time. 

A Sir N. N. Wadia .—Only 13 iakhs increase on 34 lakhs. Then what is the total 
percentage of increase 7 It is only about 30 per cent. 

Q. According to my estimate we should have 21 lakhs of spindles and the excess is 
60 per cent. 

A. It is a different way of looking at it. 

Q. I am mentioning the excess over the number that we ought to have according to 
the estimate you have given and that is 60 per cent. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —You must have yam for handloora industries and other 
necessities of trade. 

Q. I do not say anything about that. I am only showing you the increase. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —But your calculation is wrong. I think you ought to take the 
total number of spindles into consideration. 

Q. No; I am not wrong. According to your estimate, for 72,000 looms you should 
have about 21 lakhs of spindles. Anything over and above that figure is excess. 

A. I agree ; but on what basis is the percentage to be taken 7 I say it should be taken 
on the total number of spindles. 

Q. On the total number of spindles that you ought to have according to your 
statement 7 

A. If you take the total number of spindles into consideration, it works to 33 per cent. 

President. —Thirty-four lakhs is roughly the total number of spindles in existence. 
Roughly 22 lakhs will be the numbor of spindles required for 72,000 looms. So you have 
12 lakhs loft and you say 12 to 33 iB practically 33 per cent. 7 

A. Yes. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Quite so. About one-third of the existing number of 
spindles are not wanted for weaving. It comes to the same thing. 

A. Yes ; that is the correct way of putting it. 

Q. With regard to question 55, the difference, according to you, between the production 
on the new machinery and that on the old machinery is about 20 per cent.— 6f ozr. and 
51 OZ8. 7 Do you think the difference due to cheaper prices of machinery balances that ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We do not say that there is that difference. There are mills which 
use old machinery. We do not say that all the old machinery produces 5$ ozs. only. 
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Q. That is not the average difference 7 But taking it that one mill is using practb 
cully all new machinery and another all old maohinery, the difference will he that 7 Is it 
not so 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .-—You have taken the best and worst conditions 7 

Q. Yes ; I want to know what will be the difference between the two. 

A. Yes : it is right. 

Probably, as a matter of fact, no mill has got entirely new machinery. Very few 
have got entirely new machinery and very few have got entirely old machinery 7 

A. I do not know, Sir. The bulk of them have renewed large portions of their 
machinery. But I do not think, at least I cannot tell you without enquiry whether 
any have all old machinery. But we know there has been no new mill since 1919. 
Therefore no mill has got absolutely new maohinery. 

Q. What I want to know is whether the advantage gained is 20 per cent, and whether 
it is equal to the loss on higher price of new machinery, 20 or 15 per cent, or whatever 
it is ? 

A. I have answered that question. 

Q. In answer to Question 09,you say that “ there is a saving in the cost of production 
by tho provision of humidifiers, more particularly in the weaving department, but it 
would be almost impossible to give a general estimate of its extent for India as a whole.” 

Is it possible to give the extra cost of humidifiers in respect of one or two places, say 
Ahmedabad and Nagpur ? 

A. It depends on the size of the mill, on the system of humidifiers, on the size of the 
looms and other things. You must take the true measurement of the building. Then 
you must take the wet and dry temperature of that room. You must then determine 
what percentage of humidity you want. 

Q. For each station you naturally want a certain percentage. Suppose we take, for 
example, Nagpur. I presume there wii! be one temperature that you want and for that 
you can probably work out what the cost of humidifiers will be 7 

A. No; you must take the cubic measurement of each building and the quantity of 
air in that building, what amount of water you have to put in and so on. I can work 
out the figure for you if you give me the measurements of the various buildings. 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia .—1 may point out that the humidity varies according to the 
time of day. If it is 85° in tho morning and 70° in the afternoon, there is a drop of 16° 
of humidity between the two periods. 

Q. What we want to find out is, what is the difference in C09t 7 What is, the additional 
cost of providing humidifiers ? Is it ono of the factors which are very insignificant 7 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia.— It is a very small factor. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia ,—It won’t be very material for yon. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—On tho question of humidifiers, have you seen the new system in 
Sholapur 7 

A. No ; I have road about it. 

Q. Do you adopt these humidifiers for the comfort of the workmen or for tho sake 
of your work 7 

A. Both. It lowers the temperature as well as gives you enough humidity. It is also 
for the comfort of the labourers. 

Q. Does it make any difference whether you cool the air or spray the room with water 
so far as the health of the workmen is concerned 7 

A. I think I would ask you to read the Report of our Secretary, Mr. Maloney, when 
ho was in Government service. He has written a report on the subject. 

Q. I have seen that. It is too technical for a layman to follow. 

A. The Government of Bombay and the Government of India are taking action on the 
recommendations of that report. 

Q. Would you care to give us your opinion on the relative merits of the spraying system 
and the system of coding by water; which system is more favourable for the 
workman 7 

A. It all depends on the building. Each system is perfect in its own way. But if it 
is not adapted to the particular building, then it is no good. 

Q. And the cost depends on the system and on the size of the factory. Taking your 
own typical factory for which you have given the estimates, what will be the cost of a 
suitable system ? In a typical mill of 40,000 spindles, it will cost one iakh on the 
basis of figures I have here. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—I will see what my figures are. 



Q. A big gap between that figure and this before me here. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I am not prepared to argue. I am giving the figure exactly 
as it is. Water comes out from a sort of jet. They will be naturally more expensive. 
But I do not know. I have never givon an opinion on thingB 1 have never studied. 

Q. I won’t press the question further in that case. 

Mr. Majmudar. —I have an impression that the Japanese are manufacturing 
looms f 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I have heard so. 

President. —They do manufacture looms to a certain extent but not spindles. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Bobbins and shuttles also. Then, the cost of erecting a weaving shed 
would be lower in Japan than in India ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —If they are making looms in their own country, it would cost 
them less, certainly. 

Q. In regard to question 54, can you give us a rough percentage of the mills that are 
working economically, that are of a size, type and lay-out conducive to economical 
working ? 

A. I do not think we can do that unless wc go and examine eaoh mill. 

Q. You are in touch with Bombay mills, and you can give us a fair idea f 

A. I think you will fiud 75 per cent, of the mills havo a good lay-out. 

Q. In reply to question 55 you mention that “ modern spinning mills making 20, yarn 
and working ten hours per day can manufacture 6£ ozs. of yarn per spindle but there 
are mills in Bombay which are using old machinery and are not producing much more 
than 6} ozs.” You refer to 20s warp. Don’t you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Havo you aotually worked out the difference in cost of production due to tho 
interest and depreciation in regard to a new spindle as compared to high cost due to 
low production of an old one ? 

A. No, 1 have not. 

Q. Would the yarn that you produce from such a machinery be as good as the yarn 
produced from the old machinery ? 

A. It depends on the rollers, in what condition they are. 

Q. You don’t think the production in the weaving department by the ubo of old 
spinning machinery would suffer ? 

A. To a certain extent, if the rollers arb not kept in good order. 

Q. So, besides low production in the spinning department there will be low production 
in the weaving department also. To what extent 1 will the production in the weaving 
department be affected ? 

A. There are many conditions to be taken into account. It depends on the quality 
of cotton they use, the quality oi weft thoy use, etc., and one cannot make a general 
statement of that nature. 

Q. If we look to table 1, practically the expansion in spinning has not been much' 
since 1893. Of the spindles existing in 1893, how many would you consider to be old 
machinery ? 

A. I could not say. No one can without going into each mill. 

Q. In the system of humidification for which you have given a quotation you do not 
change the air in tho department every five or ten minutes ? 

A. Fresh air is pumped in with the water. There is no want of fresh ah. 

Q. Could you tell me tho quantity ? 

A. I cannot say from memory. I will supply the figure afterwards. 

President. —There is one point that we might possibly clear up before we go any further. 

I think Mr. Wadia stated that there was no duty on machinery in Japan. I hardly think 
that is borne out by the Japanese Year Book. I see here that there is a duty of 15 per 
cent, on looms and a duty of about 4* per,cent., as far as I can make out, on spinning 
machinery. I take it that this is the latest Year Book. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Yes, that is right, 4 • 16 per cent. I also made another incorrect 
statement, Sir, that outsiders could not hold shares in Japanese spinning companies. 

I remembered that they could not hold shares in the shipping companies and I thought 
the same rale applied to the spinning companies also, but 1 find that is not so. Spinning 
companies may have outside shareholders. 
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Sb "^bank J° n ‘ ^ Majmndar would, I think, like to ask a further question in regard 
to Question 65, as to the comparative benefit or disadvantage of the working of an old 
and a new spindle. 6 

A. Sir -N. N . Wadia. —Will you please explain to me ? 

Mr. Majmndar.— According to your estimate I take Rs. 100 as the initial outlay 
per spindle. 1 put down 10 per cent, out of that for depreciation and interest. That means 
its. J.0 a year..... 

A. Sir N. X. Wadia .—Why interest ? 

Q. For putting in the money. 

A. That will be dividend, not interest. 

Q. Well, I put it as interest. Supposing you do not put it in out of your reserves 
you have to borrow capital to that extent. Now, ten rupees would mean 1,920 pies and 
it we take 310 working days the interest and depreciation charges on a spindle per day 
works out to about 6 ■ 2 pies. Now, let us take the extra charge due to lower production. 
Koughly taking 30 pies as the cost of spinning one pound of 20s warp (it may be a littlo 
more or a little less) when the production is 6} ozs„ at 5* the cost amounts to 36 -82 pies. 

1 here may be a little adjustment. Therefore the difference per pound of yarn 
A. Will be 0-8 pies against 6-2. 

Q. To spin a pound of 20s you require about 2-37 spindles and therefore it pays you 
to spin on old machinery in spite of the lower production. J 

mark B ^ t said l Umt that <lualificati0n in my statement. If a mill is kept up to the 

Q. While calculating the total cost of production I do not think you will base your 
calculations on the cost of production of a spindle which is only giving 51 ozr of yarn? 

A. Wnat is the point ? ° * J 

Q. Whon we come to the comparison of costs between Japanese and Bombay mills 
certainly you will not base yarn production costs on the production of 5J ozs. per spindle 
but would work them out on the production of 6} ? * 

A. That is what we have done in our statement. 


(b) Raw Material 

President.-We now come to the question of raw material. I should be very much 
obliged to you. Sir Nusservanji, if you would explain to my fellow Members of the Board 
and also for my own benefit what your suggestions are under this head as regards 
improvfng the position of the nulls. What we want to know is how exactly the position 
of the mills would be improved if there was one hedge contract instead of five. I do 
not think my colleagues know what a hedge contract is. 

. , Wel | 1, Slr ’ y° J understand it better than I suppose your colleagues because I 

had the pleasure and honour of sitting with you on the Indian Cotton Committee. 

Now tho idea of a hedge contract is this. Let us take the spinner’s position first- 
During the season between February and May or June he has to take in the whole of 
•tho year a consumption of his raw product. He must be able to sell yam or cloth 
against it The result is that he is practically running a risk all that time without anv 
, WeU ’ now ’ to obviate that risk in all well-known markets there are what they 
call hedge contracts, so that if a fall occurs in cotton you are not hit. Or suppose you 
sell yam and cloth without covering cotton you can buy your hedge. The result is 

Actuations 1 'oMhe* market^° U are "ot hit and you have a kind of protection against 

Raja Hari KishanKaul— At certain times you buy on future markets. Against those 
futures you sell cloth at certain prices and then if you find that the price has gone up or 
down y-ou sell your hedge contract to somebody else losing so much or gainingso much ? 

A. That is covered by the price of the finished material, all the time. It is a kind of 

insurance. 

JTndta•—You insure against a rise or fall in price. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadxa. -Suppose the market goes up when you have sold your hedge 
you will get better price for your cloth or yam. On the other hand, suppose you have 
bought against your sales of cloth or yarn and the market goes down, you then make so 
much profit in the cotton hfdge That will cover you for the least drop in the price of 
F °i th , at .P ur P° se all the large centres like New York, Liverpool, etc., have one 
hedge contract of cotton. It is based on middling cotton with allowances for quality 
for lower 8 ° much and higher so much, and you can hedge against that one oontraet! 
Having a wide hedge contract like that you know the cost at which you are able to tender 
yourself. Now that system we millowners have always advocated should be adopted 
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in the Bombay market. Unfortunately owing to various conflicting interests of the 
brokers, jaithawalas and commission houses here, when the Cotton Committee made 
their report afid advocated one hedge contract they did not follow our recommendations 
exactly as we wanted but they instituted five hedge contracts. The five hedge contracts 
are Bengals, Oomras, C. P. Nos. 1 and 2, Southern, and one Broach contract and 
the result is there is always a variation between tho various lands of cotton and the 
result is that we do not get proper hedges. We have been urging from time to time on 
tho East India Cotton Association to establish one hedge contract if they possibly 
can hero. But as I said owing to the conflict of interests in that Association they 
are not ablo to carry it out. I speak in general terms. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —In each oase tho field boing narrower there may be a possibility of 
cornering. Is that the point 1 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —That is right. 

Q. What is the objection on the part of the Cotton Association to having one 
contract ? 

A. They maintain that in the present conditions in India to fix the differences 
in the various grades of cotton is difficult. There are certain crops coming early in the 
year and certain later in the year and there are always differences and in my opinion 
they do not understand the primary object of a hedge contract and they are mixing up 
delivery contracts. That is where the whole misunderstanding has arisen. There 
have boon corners. In fact there is more or less a corner every year occurring here. 
For instance we expect a corner in Oomras in January again. I would not be surprised 
if it took place this year. Then again there is another thing in Liverpool and New York 
which is very good. Those contracts are open for each month’s deliveries 12 months 
ahead. Now here different contracts aro open for two or three deliveries only. Take 
Oomras. You have got .Tanuary-February, March-April and July-August. The 
same way with Broach ; you have got two positions April to May and July to August. 
That is the position and these various contracts being liable to cornering cannot £e 
hedged in with safety as if there was only one contract. 

Pre.aide.nl. —What is your suggestion, Sir Nusservanji ? Do you want one hedge con. 
tract for all the groups ? If you have one you cannot call it Broach 1 

A. Call it East Indian cotton or anything you like. There is nothing in the 
name. 

Q. If we were to accept the suggestion what steps would have to be taken to ensure 
it being carried out ? 

A. No step is necessary. If the East India Cotton Association passes this 
rule and makes one hedge contract for delivery every month there will'be no 
neoessity. 

Q. I understand that. If they are willing to do so, well and good. But if they are not 
willing to do it what steps can be taken .to make them do it ? If we were to decide that 
in the interests of the mill industry it should be done what steps will Government have to 
take to ensure its being done ? 

A. As you know, the present East India Cotton Association was formed under an 
Act of the Government of Bombay. The Bombay Government have reserved to 
themselves the right of approving bye-laws proposed by the East India Cotton 
Association. If therefore a strong recommendation goes to them- the Bombay Government 
might be induced to put pressure on the East India Cotton Association to alter their bye¬ 
laws to make one hedge contract possible. I think our Secretary has given you all tho 
oorrospoudence that our Association had with them. 

Q. Yes, we have copies of the correspondence which is published in your annual 
reports. 

A. Mr. C. N, Wadia. —I think it will be very useful for you to hear the East India 
Cotton Association on this, ' 

Q. We shall certainly make a point of examining them. 

Q. If there is one hedge contract it will greatly improvo tho stability of the mills ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I won't say the stability but it will reduce speculation. 

Q. You say you don’t consider that the present depression in the industry can be 
attributed to the purchase of cotton at prices higher than arc prevailing now ? I would 
like you to amplify that point a little. It seems to me that if you bought cotton at prices 
higher than now ruling that must be reflected in your profit and loss account ? 

A. If we have not had any hedges or any sales against it, 

Q. But have you been ablo to hedge ? 

A. Even now to a certain extont. 
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Q. Not the extent that yon like to ? 

A. No. In narrow contracts we run certain risks which you do not run on wider 
contracts 

Q. Is it the practice of the mills to hedge ? 

A. All good mills as far as I know hedge. 

Q. You say that it is the general practice for the mills to hedge in cotton and therefore 
they have not suffered particularly through the continued fall in the price of cottoni n 
the last year ? 

A.- I cannot speak of other mills. I can speak of my own mills. 

Q. Do you, gentlemen, agree as far as your mills are concerned ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala —That is the practice. Sir. 

Q. It is the practice of all the gentlemen who are here to-day f 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that this single hedge contract would remove the element of specula¬ 
tion in the purchase of cotton as far as it is humanly possible to do so ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —To a great extent. 

Raja Hari R ishan Kaul. —In reply to Question 62 you say : “ The Association does not 
think that cotton is purchased by Indian mills at prices higher than those paid for cotton 
for export ”, If the exporters buy in the up-country markets while you buy at Bombay 
do you not. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —-We buy up-country ; most of the good mills buy up-country 
also. 

Q. But a large number of mills buy only in Bombay 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. They have to pay more ? 

A. But that is nothing. It would only make a difference of | per cent, in middlemen’s, 
profits. The price of cotton varies on the average Rs> 5 or Rs. 10 this way or that way 
and on the other hand they avoid interest charges. The mills that buy from hand to 
mouth avoid interest charges. They have got that in their favour. They may not get 
the qualities owing to the shortage of suitable otton in India. 

Q. Therefore those who buy here probably have to pay higher prices as well as get 
shorter staple ? 

A. I do not think they pay higher prices. There might be a small difference. That 
is all. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Exporters buy just as much in Bombay. 

Q. They keep buying agents and buy direct from the suppliers ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Take a firm like Rallis. They buy just as much in Bombay as 
up-country because after all they are only middlemen between Bombay and the importers 
and therefore if they don’t get cotton up-country they have to buy in Bombay. 

Q. Just to make up the deficiency ? 

A. Even the big firms buy in Bombay in large quantities. It depends on the quality 
of cotton required on the Continent. Now take the ease of a firm A which has not got an 
agency in the Punjab. It gets an order for Punjab-Americans. It buys it in Bombay 
from some other firms. It is not necessary that every firm should have a branch agency 
in all the up-country centres. 

Q. But these big exporting firms like JRalli Brothers have got branches in almost all 
the up-country centres f 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Not necessarily, Sir. They have got them in a good many 
places but not in all places. 

Q. Question 63 is :—To what extent can the present depression in the industry be 
attributed to the purchase of cotton at prices higher than those now prevailing f The 
prices of cotton have been coming down continuously. So the mill that has purchased 
cotton six or eight months ago cannot afford to sell cloth at prices which another mill 
which has bought the cotton later at a cheaper price can ? 

A. As I replied to the President just now that mill might have hedged as we do 
ourselves, and then'this works out in tho long run. One year the prices may decline 
and next year the prices may go up. 

Q. I am talking of what is actually happening. 

• A. Depression has nothing to do with it. When we talk of depression or no profits 
to-day we take the market price of cotton to-day and the price of cloth to-day and work 
out the margin on that basis. 
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Q. But dealing with individual mills, if a mill purchased cotton six or eight months 
ago it has been paying interest on the money and also it had paid a higher price. So it 
cannot afford to sell cloth at such rates as another mill which bought cotton at very much 
cheaper rates last month ? 

A. If it had hedged it does not make any loss. 

Q. But if it has not ? 

A. Then it must take the consequences. 

Q. You say hedging is an impossibility to any considerable extent ? 

A. Safe hedging. We do hedge under the presont circumstances but it is not very 
satisfactory. We want a more satisfactory system as I explained before. 

Mr. Sttbba Rao. —There is only one question I should like to ask and it is about a 
statement made in a paper. It is that the agents of .Japanose mills purchase cotton 
in this country on the spot while the cotton used in Indian mills passes through a number 
of hands before it reaches the mill godown. Is that true to any extent ? 

A. I do hot think, Sir, that it is correct, because the .Japanese do not purchase 
all their requirements of cotton on the spot. They purchase largely in Bombay 
as they do in up-country districts and I do not think they got any advantage over 
us. 

Q. You qualify by saying “ good mills ”, 

A. You asked for two classifications of mills and you have been asking for two 
classes of mills. 

A. Mr.Geddis. —But after all the Japanese who are buying here are buying as middle¬ 
men for the Japanese mills. Therefore you have to put their charge of commission against 
the middlemen’s profits in Bombay. 

A. Sir N. N. Wndia. —They can’t rnn their Bombay office for nothing. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Is it true that cotton passes through a number of hands before 
it reaches the mills 1 

A. I do not think so* Sir. That is an inspired article. That was given in the 
Japanese reply. 

Q. No, Mr. Kanekar of the Servants of India Society wrote it. He is not a Japanese 
agent. 

Q. It passes through two or three hands ? 

A. Sometimes. 

Mr. Majmvdar. —What percentage of the Bombay mills are buying cotton in the 
districts ? 

A. I ara not able to tell you. 

Q. You say that cotton is purchased in the districts by buying agencies. Do these 
firms purchase cotton on account of the mills or do they make contracts with the mills 
for the supply of cotton ? 

A. In my case 1 purchase on my own account. 

Q. That I believe is the general practice ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Japan has been making more and more purchases in the districts during the last 
two or three years. Is that impression oorrec-t ? 

A. I do not think so 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —We have no facts or figures on this subject. 

(c) Labour 

President. —We now come to a very important section of our questionnaire, the ono 
dealing with labour. The first question whioh naturally arises is out of the statement 
in the Currency Commission’s report that you all, I am sure, know by heart. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —No. Sir, we have had no time to study it well. 

Q. What I was about to say was this. The figures supplied to the Currency Commission 
by the Bombay Millowneis’ Association were to the effect that the present index figure 
of the wages of mill hands is 231 whereas the index numbers of wholesale prices, retail 
food prices and cost of living were .only 150 and 153 respectively indicating either that 
the pre-war rate of wages was too low or that the present rate is excessive. Which of 
these alternative views docs your Association accept ? 

A. Well, Sir, we have to face labour in future. So, I would rather make no 
statement on this point now. We have our difficulties with labour. We shall have 
some more difficulties with labour and I do not think it is fair to ask us that question. 
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Wo may have trouble later on to face. The figures are there. Jt is for you to come to 
conclusions. Sir. 

Q. I quite appreciate the delicacy of your position but it would have been of advantage 
to us if we could have had a definite opinion. 

A. In fact we have given you a statement showing how wages have increased in 
Appendix III on page 36. 

Q. The only adjustment of wages since 1920 has been' the abolition of the bonuses ? 

A. That is all. But we are manufacturers, and I am speaking on behalf of 
my colloagues, we do not understand the economic relation between index prices 
and variations. We placed the facts before yon. A blow room tenter in the 
old days used to get Rs. 12. He is now getting Rs. 29. A Card Room man is getting 
Rs. 27 whereas he got beforo only Rs. 9. We have given you the bare factB aB 
they exist. 

Q. You agree at any rate that the increase in the cost of labour has been the most 
important item in the increase in your costs of production ? 

A. Quite true. 

Q. And therefore this question of the adequacy or othorwiBe of the present rates of 
wages is a most important one for us to oxamine ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In your answer to Question 66, you say that “ by reducing the working hours from 
12 to 10 per day, the production of spinning mills has gone down by about 16 per cent, 
and weaving mills by about 10-12 per cent." That is an absolutely mathematical 
proportion. As regards spinning I should like to draw your attention to the figures in the 
Millownere’ Association Report for 1924 which show that though this change was brought 
about in January 1920, the production of pounds of yam produced per spindle actually 
showed an inoreaso on that of the previous year 1919. The exact figures were JOl’90 
pounds per spindle in 1920 and 101’72 pounds in 1919. 

A. Mr. Qeddis .—There were two strikes in 1919, one at the beginning of the year and 
the other at the end. 

A- Mr. Mody .—There was also a strike in the first week of January 1920 that lasted 
for two months. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—I do not think, Sir, you can take the yearly figures as correct, 
with strikes and holidays. I can give you my own experience. When we were 
working 12 hours a day, our production of 20s was 8-20 ozs. per spindle. Now we are 
working 10 hours a day and our production is 6} ozs. Now you can work out your 
figures accordingly. This is the day to day average and wifi give you a better idea than 
anything else. It works out exactly as far as spinning is concerned in good mills. 

Q. Would you say the same of 1919 ? 

A. There may be difference in oounts and in the number of days of work. All these 
factors oome in. I give you theso figures with regard to a particular oount and working 
on a daily programme. 

Q. You cannot deduoe from these figures anything like a 16J per cent, reduotion. 

A. This is the result obtained from day to day production. I can give you my daily 
.production figures for the last ten years and you can judge for yourself. The reduction 
is from 8’20 to 6'76. 

Q. As regards weaving, the result appears to bo that the reduction in working hours 
has resulted in a slight increase in the efficiency of the individual weaver ? 

A. That is what we find, yes. That is quite correct, Sir. 

Q. Has it been your experience, that there has been no increase in the effioieaoy of the 
individual spinner, for instance, less breakages, oto., than there used to be ? 

A. It all depends on the cotton you use. The spinner does not want breakages. If 
you give him good cotton, he will prefer to sit down himself and let the spinning do 
itself. 

Q. My point is that if his hours of labour are reduced, he might be more alert in mending 
the breakages when they do ooour. 

A. Mr, C. N. Wadia.—The efficiency of the spinning machinery is over 90 per cent, 
either for 12 or for 10 hours, because there is no room for any great improvement. On 
the other hand, when the weavers work 12 hours, their efficiency is only about 70 
per cent, or a little over it. By working 10 hours and their pay being entirely dependent 
on the work they turn out, they gradually manage to improve that efficiency from 76 to 
80 per cent, and that is why there was considerable room in the weaver’s work for 
improvement. There was no room in the spinner’s work for improvement. That is 
why the spinner has not improved while the weaver has. Perhaps that is clear to you. 
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Q Qaite clear. Your reply to Question 67 seems to throw a good deal of light on the 
efficiency of the Japanese operative. You say that the number of ring spindles por 
competent spinner is 160 to 180. The figures tie have for Japan show that in Japan 
there are 240 spindles for each spiiuier and they have looms for a competent weaver 
against 2 looms for India. That was in 1921. They work one side and a half. The 
question arises why that cannot be clone in India. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—It cannot be done, Sir. The labour is not efficient enough for 
that purpose in India. 

Q. Is there any hope of making it sufficiently efficient ? 

A. Education and perhaps better stamina will make it efficient. It is a remarkable 
thing that I have observed that, a boy up to 14 is smart, intelligent and up to the mark ; 
but the moment he gets married, say in a year, he collapses and he becomes absolutely 
inefficient in another 12 months. 

Q. That makes the outlook rather dismal, if there is no hope of the Indian operative 
ever being as officicnt as the Japanese. 

A. I suppose that with education, change in the habits of marriage and other changes, 
there may be an improvement in course of time. 

Q. Are spinners and weavers paid by piece-work ? 

A. Spinners are paid fixed wages. 

Q. Would not a proportionate increase in wages induce the man to look after ft side 
and half ? 

A. No; he cannot. 

Mr. Majmvdar.—The wages of a spinner in Japan as given by Mr. Maloney is 1 • 13 
yen and converting it to rupees at 130, it comes to Rs. 1-7-6, whereas in Bombay it is 
Rs. 1-0-4, as given by the Labour Office. The number of ring spindles per competent 
spinner in Japan is 240 whereas in Bombay it is 160. One spinner works 60 per cent, 
more spindles in Japan than in Bombay and therefore the cost of working 240 spindles 
work out to Rs. 1-8-6 in Bombay as against Rs. 1-7-6 in Japan. Moreover the 
production per spindle of 20s yarn in Japan is '429 lbs. that is, 6-84 ozs. 
against 6-75 ozs. in Bombay. Therefore tile cost in Bombay comes to Rs. 1-9-0. 
Then we come to weaving. The wages of a weaver in Japan aro -99 as per figure 
given by Mr. Maloney yesterday. At Rs. 130 it works out to Rs. 1-4-7. The rate 
per weaver in Bombay is Rs. 1-11-3. The production per weaver in Bombay for 
manufacturing three yards sheeting oloth is 98 yards against 145 yards in Japan. 
The cost of producing this 145 yards in weaver’s wages in Bombay comes to 
Rs. 2-8-10 against Rs. 1-4-7 in Japan. Practically the oost duo to weaver’s wages 
in Bombay works out to double that in Japan; this is aucording to the figures 
given in the U.S.A. Tariff Commission Report. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—There may be variations. They may take into acoonnt the 
daily production of weavers. 

Q. I think they have taken the production of an average number of mills. 

A. So what is the conclusion you draw from that ? 

President .—Tho conclusion to be drawn from it would Beem to bo that it is your cost 
of labour which is the factor in production which handicaps you most. 

A. Will you please bring this fact to the notice of our friends, Mr. Joshi and Sir B. N. 
Mitra, Member of Industries, and ask them to recognise that fact when the Government 
brings forward legislation after legislation. These facts are conveniently forgotten by 
the Government of India when it suits their purposo. 

Q. 1 am not in a position to say at this stage what we will recommend. 

A. I am very glad, Sir, you have brought out this fact yourself. 

Q. This is merely preliminary. Later on when we got the detailed costs of production 
we shall he able to examine this question mure carefully. Meanwhile if you would have 
another look at this statement and give it careful consideration before you como up again, 
it would be helpful. 

A Mr. C. N. Wadia .—I understand there is a Bill on the anvil at this stage at Simla 
regarding the payment of monthly wages. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—Every year t wo or three new pieces of legislation aro forced on us. 
When we are on this subject of labour, may I ask, Sir, whether in Simla or anywhere 
else the house servants are paid before the 15th of the month f Sir B. N. Mitra, the 
Member for Industries, wants us to pay the wages within seven days. We have to prepare 
our accounts of piece-work and e.very thing else and here even with fixed wages for house 
servants, they do not pay them before the 15th. Now the Government wants to introduce 
this legislation- Itia not the only legislation, Every year one or two pieces of legislation 
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are brought to us and we are handicapped. We are sick of thi3 factory legislation. They 
want legislation to see whether there is pure air or bad air, whethor we are giving pure 
water or whether the man is or is notill, whether he injures his finger rightly or wrongly ; 
every day some pieoe of legislation comes in and we arc hampered by this legislation in 
carrying on our legitimate work. 

Q. Your protest on this subject will now be very fully on record. One small point 
as regards the number of operatives per thousand spindles. When you say that the 
number is 33 which is the average of 7 spinning mills in Bombay, you are referring 
to purely spinning mills with no weaving department ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —Yes. It is very difficult to separate the actual Bpinning department 
in other mills. 

Q. It would bo less in mills whioh have both spinning and weaving ? 

A. Yes, because of the absence of reeling. 

Q. With regard to the answer to Question 70, where are the figures from ? 

A. If the Government of India wanted to be helpful to us why cannot they appoint 
a body like the American Tariff Commission and why should be depend on American 
reports to find our facts ? 

Q. I rather gathor that you yourselves would be somewhat dubious as to the extent 
to which we could use the information. 

With regard to this question of absenteeism in Bombay and'Ahmedabad, Question 71, 
how far does absenteeism affect the comparative efficiency of labour in Ahmedabad and 
Bombay f 

A. The figures were taken from the Labour Gazette. 

Q. Yes ; do they mean that you get higher efficiency in Ahmedabad ? 

A. I do not think it affects efficiency. But 1 do think that we have to maintain a 
iargor number of hands to make up for the absenteeism. 

Q. I am not quite clear. Does it cost you any more in wages ? Is your labour cost 
any the more because of the higher percentage of absenteeism t 

A. Yes. If like England we can depend on our labour turning up day after day, then 
I certainly think we can easily reduce our number of men on the muster by 6 or 7 per 
cent. 

Q. Will the reduction of the number of men on tho muster roll bring about an auto¬ 
matic reduction in the wages bill ? 

A. Of course ; because some days we have overflowing attendance. 

Q. But you only pay pooplc who are actually there. 

A. We employ so many extra hands to allow for the absenteeism. So there may be 
an overflowing attendance on some days when all are present, and we have to pay those 
hands extra, although they are not actually required. 

Q. Does that mean that you employ about 8 per cent, more than you need. Does it 
mean that if you could reduce the percentage of absenteeism to the same figure as that 
of Ahmedabad, you would be able to reduce your number of hands by 8 per cent. ? 

A, Yes : nearly, I think so ; quite easily. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —We employ now 10 or 12 per cent, more hands than we need 
simply to compensate us for the absenteeism. 

Q. That is a very serious matter ? 

A. A very serious matter and this absentee figure has considerably increased since 
the wages were increased in 1920. Every iaorease in wages is followed by greater 
absenteeism. 

Q. Have you got figures showing the absenteeism ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —I would like to point out that these figures in the Labour Gazette are 
not accurate for this reason that in their returns when a budli comes in the man is marked 
present for the day. 

Q. What is meant exactly by budii labour ? 

A. If a weaver is absent anil another man takes his place, he is called a budli. In the 
mill statement the original man is not present and in the Labour Gazette figures it is 
shown all along that that weaver is present and the absenteeism is really very much 
greater than the figures show. 

Q. I should like to go into that in a little more detail. You have no idea how matters 
stand in Ahmedabad in this respect ? 

A. The Labour Office figures might have been got in the same way. I have no idea of 
the absenteeism there. 
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Q. I think, Mr. Wadia said that you employ 10 to 12 per oent. more than you need? 
Your absenteeism is 12 per cent. If you employ this 10 per cent, extra, I do not quite 
understand how your absenteeism can be as high as 12 per cent. Does it mean that it 
is really 22 per cent, that are absent every day ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Mr. Wadia was referring more to the spinning side and what I was 
referring to was more to the weaving side. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —I have taken the figures for the number of hands that put in a 
full working month. If there are 26 working day3 it is not 40 per cent, of them that put 
in a full working month. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Accurate figures are being prepared for July. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —They are taken on a different basis from that of the Labour Gazette. 
But the new figurea of the Labour Department are being taken on this basis. 

A. Mr. Mody. —The Labour Offioe are preparing more accurate figures and they have 
altered the whole basis. July has been taken as the basis and about ID mills have 
been asked to submit returns on specified forms supplied to them by the Labour Offioe 
itself and I think the result will be out in about three months. 

Q. Any way, is it the case that the figure of 11-13 per cent, of absenteeism for June 
1926 is an unduly favourable figure owing to this foot that when a man is absent and a 
substitute is working for him, ho is counted as present. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —The basis of the Labour Offioe is wrong. 

Q. Before we finish our enquiry we may have more accurate figures. 

' I take it that you are not in a position to suggest any remedy in regard to this important 
question of absenteeism ? 

A. Sir .V. N. Wadia. —I wish. Sir, you would toll Mr. Joshi what disadvantages we aro 
labouring under and there is another side to the picture always. I think that more than 
anybody elso the Millowners’ Association members themselves would very much like to 
see labour improved so that they can have more efficient labour. Nobody would grudge 
a man making good wages. But handicapped as we are, as we have shown, at every 
stage, we are not as black as wo are painted at times by Mr. Joshi and Company especially 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

Q. Mr. Joshi is coming before us and wo will ask him how he proposes to reduoo 
absenteeism. 

A. But he must remember. Sir, the men absent themselves without giving any previous 
notioe and without giving any reason too, and nothing is done to him. But if we turn 
out a man, we are at once dragged into the Small Cause Court straightaway. 

Q. Is it the same thing with regard to continuity of labour supply ? Do exaotJy the 
Bame arguments and conclusions apply there ? You are no more able to securo con¬ 
tinuous supply than you are to avoid absenteeism ? 

A. Yes; that is right. Further the men go away to their villages without giving us 
any notioe; and if we want to turn a man out for inefficiency or for bad work, wo have 
to give him notioe. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Why do they go away ? 

A. When the ground is to be tilled or for a marriage ceremony. Sometimes they 
go away without any reason. We get no notioe; we oome to know that the man is absent 
and that is all. 

Q. They do not go for any permanent avocation. They come back ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Another thing, Sir. They go on strike here without notioe and 
we have to pay them not only for the days of absence but as if they had not gone on 
strike. In England they have to give notice or they forfeit their wages. Here they go on 
strike on the slightest pretext. If some one is sacked for inefficiency, out go 34 men 
after him. 

Q. Or they go home sick ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— No; no. Supposo we sack a jobber in a weaving establishment 
for not turning out good work, out go about 40 or 50 men with him. 

President. —We now come to the question of housing. We have not yet seen the 
Government ch&wls but we hope to do so before we finish our enquiry. 

A. When you do see the Government chawls, I would recommend two things. 
First and foremost, pleaso enquire under what promises the Government ohawls 
were inaugurated. Find out, Sir, whether thov were not inaugurated on the distinot 
promise that the eoonomio rent charged for the mill hands should not exceed 5-8-0 per 
room. * 
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Q, Are you in a position to show us the authority to that statement ? 

A. Yes ; we are; the Governor’s own speech in the local Legislative Council. I will 
send you a copy of that. Then, Sir, they told us that these rooms would cost Rs. 1,100 
per room and finding that it would not be possible even at the rate of Rs. 1,100 per room, 
to charge an economic rent of Rs. 5-8-0, they put on us the cotton cess or cotton duty 
of Re. 1 per bale. What is the result. ? When they aotually built these ehawls, instead 
of Rs. 1,100 the cost had gone up to Rs. 2,200 per room. Instead of enquiring into the 
reason why the oost had gone up, they went on building until they completed 16,000 
tenements. 

Q. How many of those tenements are occupied now ? 

A. About 25 per cent. 

Q. What rent is being charged now ! 

A. Mr. Mody. —The rent has been reduce'! on tv o or three occasions and the latest 
reduction works out at the lowest to 11s. 5-8-0. The ex onomio rent of these ehawls was 
stated to be Rs. 13 per room. When tho first reduction was brought about, the ohawls 
were rented at Rs. 9-8-0 per room. Now the rents have been further reduced and in 
spite of that the whole ohawls arc lying vacant. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —The joke of tho whole thing is that the mill-hands are asked to 
enter into an agreement with the Secretary of State for India when they take up the room 
It is the finest joke that I have ever experienced in my life—an agreement on a stamped 
paper of annas 8 for the labourer to er ter into with the Secretary of State for India ! 

Q. That is Dot uncommon. I have myself signed many such agreements on behalf 
of the Secretary of State. 

A. But, not with the lalxmring classes. 

Q. Some of them were, I think. 

A. I think they are frightened when they see the agreement. 

Q. I noticed that in your Report for 1925 you said that some mills were putting up 
further ehawls of their own. Has there been progress to any considerable extent since 
last year’s Report ? 

A. We have given you a full statement on page 37. 

Q. What I want to know is, are there any ohawls now in process of erection ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —We that put up the ohawls are in an anomalous position. Not 
only have we to pay for the working people but we have to pay for the Government 
scheme as well. 

Q. You two, Sir N. N. Wadia and Mr. Wadia, seem to be among the worst sufferers 
in that respect as far as I can make out from this statement, in having put up ehawls 
at an uneconomic rent. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —But, Sir. I go further. What we oomplain about is this : not 
only do we let them to the labourers but thoy take in sub-tenants. 

Q. Go you suggest that most of tho other ohawls, except those to whioh you have 
referred, are receiving an economic rent from the workmen ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —No; I do not. All I theant was that the Century and the Bombay 
Dyeing Mills are amongst ttie mills which have provided a number of ehawls for their 
work people ; and the statement was that some of the mills were in the unfortunate 
position of having provided a large number of ehawls at an uneconomic rent and 
also having to pay the town duty of Re. 1 per bale. 

A. Sir -V. N. Wadia. —That is quite true. But if you see that statement again you 
will find that the number of rooms that are vacant in our ohawls compared with the 
number in Government ohawls is marvellous. There are very few vacancies. 

Q. There is a small point in regard to Question 76. Do the millB insist on all their 
apprentices taking a course in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ? 

A. Nobody insists, Sir. 

Q. How many apprentices are there in the ordinary mill ? How many apprentices 
have you got in your mill at present ? 

A. I cannot Bay off hand. But I should think about twenty. 

Q, You must have a great many applications for apprenticeships in your mill. Would 
it not be a good thing to make it a condition of apprentices being taken that they rhould 
take a course in the Viotoria Jubilee Technics I Institute ? 

A. I do not know whether that can be enforced, whether in the present condition of 
literacy of these apprentices, that can be enforced. I am doubtful about that, 
r 420—15 
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Q. Would it not be a good thing to try to combine the two ? 

A. We have ourselves approaohed the Victoria Jubilee Teohnioal Institute, as you will 
see from the answer, and they have providod speo'al classes for theoretical instruction in 
spinning and .weaving for mull apprentices. 

Q. You say, in answer to Question 78, that the operatives have not improved their 
standard of living though they spend more money. What do they spend it on i 

A. It is hardly neoessary to say, I think. 

Mr. Majmudar .—What are the rents in the neighbourhood of the ehawls 1 

A. In some cases Rs. 10 to 15 ; but they are very over-crowded. 

Q. So the other people havo to pay highor rents 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you consider that there is any likolihood of Bombay securing a permanent 
factory population and so avoiding the floating population whioh gives you muoh 
trouble ? 

A. Not, acoording to our experience, at an early date. 

Q. What are the factors which prevent it ? 

A. I have given them. They go away when they like and they come in when they like. 
They please thomselves. 

Q. Due to the rival competition of agriculture, I suppose, to put it shortly ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We now come to the question of double shifts which is one of the points on which 
you lay great stress- I take it that you do not regard the mere fact that the Japanese 
work double shifts as unfair competition. 

A. They could not Work double shifts if they stop women labour at night. 

Q. Why ? Because their proportion of female labour is bo high ? 

A. Yes. If they had a Factory Act similar to what we have, they cannot do that. 
According to our Faotory Aot, wo cannot employ women and ohildren between 7 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. If they do not employ women at night, it will be impossible for them to work 
double shifts and the result is we cannot compete on fair terms. 

Q. But do you consider that the aotual enforcement of the amended Japanese Factory 
Aot will remove this difficulty ? 

A. Not one whit. 

Q. How are they going to work double shifts then 1 

A. They can work from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m. There can be two shifts of eight houns 
each. 

Q. Against your one shift of ten hours f That will reduoe their ability to compete to 
a largo extent. 

A. It may help us to some extent. But still they will be able to work double shifts. 

Q. But it can hardly be called unfair competition ? 

A. Ask them to work under the same Factory Act as we have. 

Q. Every nation has a right to have its own Faotory Aot, subject to any International 
agreement. 

A. You introduced the Factory Act hero on humanitarian grounds. Do not let us 
get away from that point. The Government of India have always pleaded that they 
introduced this Faotory Aot on humanitarian grounds. They cannot get away from 
that. 

Q. That is not the immediate point. The immediate point is whether you can hold 
that the amended Japanese Factory Act is open to these objections on humanitarian 
grounds, if you have the eight hours shift. 

A. Yes. On humanitarian grounds it is objected to because women labour should not 
be employed during night time. 

Q. Do you consider it objectionable on humanitarian grounds that women should be 
employed for eight hours a day ? Under the Indian Factory Act you are permitted to 
employ them for ten hours. 

A. During the day time. Sir. 

Q. In Japan it would be from 2 to 10 p.m. 

A. It is 11 p.m., Sir. 

Q. But normally it would be 10 p.m. What is the latest hour you consider a woraaq 
should work up to 1 

A. What are the hours of night time, Sir ? 
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A. Mr. Mody. —What are the hoars fixed by the International Convention ? 

Q. Did they fix any hour i 

Mr. SaUatwala. —That is the point. By having women labour up to 11 in the night, 
they are contravening the Convention to which they were signatories. 

Q. What are the hours fired by the Washington Convention ? 

A. I cannot remember the exact figures. But I do not think they will go up to 11 in 
the night. 

Q. The whole point is what is the definition of night time. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —What we say, Sir, is, give us laws like other oountries. Do not 
tie our hands behind our baoks and say that we are to work under these conditions. That 
is what we are suffering from. 

Q. With regard to Q. 83,1 take it that 1920 in your answer is a mistake for 1922 ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —Yes. 

Q. You say that the most oonspiouous instance of legislation whioh has increased 
the cost of production is afforded by the Indian Factories Aot, 1922. But were not the 
change* in hours introduced in 1920 by you before the legislation was passed t 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We reduced the hours to ten. 

Q. Then how can you regard this as the most conspicuous instanoe of legislation when 
it has merely oontinued tho existing practice ? 

A. I should like you to study the Aot, Sir. 

Q. You only refer to the reduction in hours. You do not refer to any other feature in 
the Aot ? 

A. It is worthwhile reading the Aot. 

Q. It would Beem your business to state which other features the Act affected you. 
As regards this reduction of hours from 12 to 10,1 cannot see how you can blame the Aot 
whioh merely brought into force, at your request, all over India a practice whioh had 
already been in force in your mills for two years. 

A. We anticipated the Act and put ourselves in line with it. 

Q. If you anticipated the Act instead of opposing it, I do not quite soo what grievance 
you have. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala .—It was a voluntary aot on our part to reduoe the hours from 12 to 
10. But we all along knew that the Government was pressing for tho change and in our 
representation to the Government we distinctly mentioned that we wore bringing out this 
change on the supposition that Japan too was going to fall in line with us. But it has 
not done so. 

Q. The point is that you would not have been in such a hurry if you had not what you 
considered good reason to anticipate that Japan would follow your example f 

A. Cortainly; and we have made that olear in o ir representation to the Government 
that it would uot pay us to reduce the hours of labour and that we would not be doing 
it had we not the assurance that Japan would fall into line with us. But that has not 
oome about for the last 6 or 7 years. We have said time and again that it was on the 
distinct understanding that later on the Washington Conference ruling would be brought 
into effoot. 

Q. Tho position seems to be tliat under the International Draft Labour Convention, 
women cannot be employed at night, the night interval being 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. In those 
oountries where no Government regulation has yet been passed regarding the employ¬ 
ment of women in industrial undertakings during night, the term ‘ night for a maximum 
period of three years, is to be declared by the Government to signify a period of 
10 hours. I think the best plan will be to look up this point in more detail and disouss it 
tomorrow. 

A. Mr, SaUalwala. —The same point was made by Sir Charles Innes during his 
interview. 

A. Mr. Mody. —To corroborate Mr. Saklatwala’s point, I would refer yon to the Asso¬ 
ciation Report for the year 1919 and I would read out a paragraph. “ The Committee 
were therefore of opinion that unless all countries inoluding China and Japan joined the 
Conference at Washington and agreed to introduce a shorter working day, the Indian 
mills should not be asked to take any aotion in that direction. If, however, all countries 
were anxious to join the said conference in order to bring about the desired results, they 
believe all Indian mills would be glad to fall in line with the movement; but they 
would urge, that the peculiar conditions of the Indian labour and the c lima tic conditions 
of this oountry should thoroughly be considered before any recommendationj was 
made.” 

y 420—15a 
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A. Mr. SaJdatwala. —I note from the correspondence which the Association had with the 
Collector of Bombay that the Committee made it quite clear that in agreeing to the 
amendment to the Factory Act regarding hours of work, employment of women and 
children at night, the Committee fully expected all the other A,siatio countries 
to fall in line. It was on that understanding that we anticipated the Government 
legislation. 

Q„ The point now at issue is exactly what the definition of night work is in the 
Washington Convention and the Conventions drawn up by the International Labour 
Office. 

A. Sir A 7 . N. TFadia.—What you mentioned was for a period of three years. Those 
three years have elapsed and even now tho new Factory Act which they are boasting 
about so much and which they say is going to cause reform is not going to come into 
force until 30th June 1029 at the earliest. 

Q. The amended Factory Act has come into force. You mean thoao provisions have 
not come into force ? 

A. Yes. In fact, they said, not till 1931. Perhaps they may postpone it till Dooms¬ 
day. 

Q. I referred you yesterday to the statement of the Japanese Cotton Spinners' 
Association that all their mills are now working ten hours a day ? 

A. We gave you an authoritative statement showing. 

Q. Theirs iB apparently the most recent information. 

A. This was in 1925. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —In 1926 Sir Charles Innes made the statement which we have 
submitted. 

Q. You will receive a copy of tho rep osontation of tho Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

A. Sir iV. .V. Wadia. —l suppose you have seen the correspondence whieh took place 
in “ Capital. ” Some allegations were made then and they gavo the natqps of tho mills 
and wo contradicted them as regards those very mills and wc have not had a reply to those 
remarks yet, Sir. I think we referred to that in our original statement. 

Q. The next question which arises is exactly what it means to them, working of double 
shifts. You have given some information in paragraph 129. Do you work it out at 
5 per oent. ? 

A. 10 per oent. difference. But 5 per cent, on the whole production. 

Q. You yourself have had some experience of double shift working Sir Nns ervanji. 
Did you keep any record of it ? 

A. I have worked two shifts of eight hours, not ten hours. 

Q. That is what the Japanese will have to do. 

A. No ; they are going to ten hours till 1929 at ira-t. 

Q. Under this amonded Factory Act, they can only work eight hours. 

A. I am doubtful whether it will ever be brought into force. We will see when it 
oomes. We were waiting for that Act for the last six years and more and it is to come 
into force three years hence, and God knows what will happen tliree years hence. 

Q. Allowing for two shifts of eight hours, there will not be very much in it, I think. 

A. There will be. 

Q. It will be only 2J or 3 per oent. 

A. No. My experience was that when I worked two shifts of eight hours, I paid them 
the wages for ten horn's, because I could not do it in any other way. We could save J 
anna a pound. 

Q. At the present price what percentage is it ? 

A. Over five por cent. That was ten hours wages fo.' eight hours, but if they pay 
eight hours wages then it will he much more. 

Q, You have made a point of tho increase in taxes sending up the cost of production. 
But according to the statement of costs on pago 27 of your original representation the 
increase is only less than one pio a pound ? 

A. You sec the proviso at the bottom. 

Q. Even so it is only about IJ pios a pound. Even including the col ton cess and the 
town duty on cotton the increase in local taxation works out at only 1J pics,' 

A. Sometimes we look at j .ths when we are doing business ! . 
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Q. That is another illustration of your argument that every little helps. 

Before the Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force had any mills had any 
voluntary system of compensation ? 

A. Most mills I think, Sir. 

Q. I was for a short.period Commissioner of Labour in Madras where I had to work 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and I was then told that some factories found it a 
less expensive arrangement than the one they had previously in force. The compulsory 
compensation they wero paying was less than what they were paying voluntarily. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —It is everywhere, so, Sir. in cases of minor accidents the 
mills paid more liberally but in case of actual death or total disablement the Compensation 
Act provides more than what we paid in certain eases. 

Q. On the whole you cannot say that the Workmen’s Compensation Act has increased 
the cost of production of the good mills ? 

A. It was voluntary beforo ; now it is compulsory. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —In the one case you give out of charity ; in the other you are 
made to give at the point of the x'istol. 

Q. The force of that I entirely realise, but it does not mean that your cost of production 
has really gone up ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala.—It is not a very big burden, Sir. We don’t grudge it. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Speaking about increased taxation I would like to call attention 
to the fact that the 1924 figures do not take into account the increased charges in water 
which the Municipality has made. I want to make that correction. That has gone up 
too, about 33J per cent. 

Q. A much more important item than any of the other items you mentioned, I should 
think. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kavl. —As regards these figures for absenteeism, you say you do not 
keep separate figures for males and females. Generally speaking is absenteeism longer 
among females than among males ? 

President. —Is absenteeism more rife amongst women than amongst men ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I cannot say. Sir. I think it will be the other way about, but 
I cannot make a statement. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —It is. Sir, the other way. Females are absent for shorter periods 
than males. They do not drink so much. 

Raja Hari Kishan Haul. —As regards houses, do you think the workman and his family 
feel at honle in the chawls, particularly in the Government chawls that are built ? 
Do you think that they are suitable for residence by people coming from the country 
side ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —They are better than in their country. 

Q. It is much more expensive here ? 

A. But much better than in the country. 

Q. They get much less fresh air. You think they feel at home in these chawls ? 

A. That is more than I can say. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Any way they are better than the filthy houses in which they live 
ordinarily in towns. 

Q. They do not come from towns. 

A. Mr. Mody. —In those cases in which they do not live in mill chawls they live in the 
town as far as Bombay mill labour is concerned. 

Q, It is better than the accommodation they get in the oities ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —Yes. 

Q. In these three and four-storied chawls which Government have built for them do 
you think they can feel happier than in the mill chawls ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —1 suggest you should ask Mr. Joshi. 

Q. Some of your mill hands live there 1 

A. Mr. Qcddis. —Development chawls ? 

Q. Do they prefer to live there than in the chawls you provide ? 

A. I have no idea, 

A. Mr. M m ly -—Obviously not, because our chawls are tenanted'and those are not. 
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Q. The Association are of opinion that efficiency might be improved if tie operatives 
could be taught to appreciate the improved aooommodation now available in Bombay. 
Where, in the Development chawls t 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—Of course we naturally say that they are better in our chawls. 
Only three or four in a room. They are not overcrowded. ' They enjoy better health 
and consequently will have better efficiency. That is th"e meaning. 

Q. Or do they probably do it because they cannot afford to pay the large rent ? 

A. Partly due to that and partly to the restrictions. I mean the restrictions in the 
Agreement with the Secretary of State, that they must put all their hutchra in dustbins, 
etc., etc. So many conditions are put in which the people do not understand. 

Q. Naturally that accommodation does not suit them ? 

A. The agreement which the Development Department has drawn up in the name of 
the Secretary of State frightens them. 

Q, One condition for having a permanent labour population in Bombay would be 
to provide them with accommodation where they oould be at home. Evidently they do 
not feel at home m these chawls ? 

A. They feel at home in our chawls. 

Q. That is what I was asking. Is that because the restrictions are not so great ? 

A. There are some people living there year in and year out. 

Q. Without moving f 

A. If a man goes to his village for two or three months he pays ront and I cannot 
turn him out. 

Q. In the statement in Appendix V you have shown that the wages paid by the 
mills are higher than in other industries, but those industries belong to other parts 
of the country. Are the wages paid in the mills higher than those pnid in other industries 
in Bombay 1 

A. I think we might ask that question of the Labour Office. That is the place where 
we can get that information. 

Q. You made this statement and I thongbt you might know. 

A. We can get the municipal figures. Mr. Mody perhaps can get you that. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Yes, I can. 

Mr. Sv-bba Jiao .—You have made three comparisons in your statement between 
wages in the Bombay mills and other things. In the finst place there is a comparison 
between wages in the cotton industry and other industries. We want information 
about other industries in Bombay and not in India generally. But even here, in this 
statement I fina that the engineering trade is giving higher rates ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—I think the Secretary will find it out from the Labour 
Office. 

Q. We want to know the level of wages in Bombay. We want to know for example 
whether the cotton operatives are being paid too much in relation to the Bombay level 
of wages. Can you give us any information about the changes in the rate of wages 
before 1918 ? 

A. You will find it in Appendix III. 

Q I have seen that. You have given the figures. But was there anything like a 
revision of rates ? These are earnings of people in the course of a month. But does it 
show any revision of rates ? 

A. That is caused by the revision of rates. 

Q. Was there any rise before August 1914 ? 

A. There was. You find there it has gone up from 12 to 14. 

Q. The figures only show larger earnings, but there is no indication that higher rates 
were granted. 

A. That factor arises in ail markets. There is no general agreement. 

Q. I thought you said that the Association accept on behalf of the millowners any 
general changes and leave it for separate mills to alter their specific rates ? 

A. When we changed 15, SO, 60 or 75 per cent, that w as done by the general 
agreement of the Association. 
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President. —In your statement I find 65 per oent. and 75 per cent. Why are there 
these different figures ? You say here ‘ Standard muster—1st February 1920 including 
55 per cent, and 75 per cent. ’ f 

A. 55 per oent. for fixed wage men and 75 per cent, for pieceworkers because the 
hours of labour were reduced to 10. Therefore the fixed wages percentage had to go 
down. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Before the war there was a considerable rise in prices. Was 
there a corresponding rise in wages in Bombay f Was there anything like common 
action in the matter ? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you think it possible to arrive at any system whereby you can alter the rates of 
wages by a system of sliding scale ? Is it feasible ? 

A. Well, Sir, you have got the experience of a coal Btrike. Do you want another 
strike here ? 

Q. What is the connection between the coal strike and this ? A sliding scale is _ not 
the oause of a strike. It is meant to prevent strikes. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. — ( do not think a sliding scale oan be applied to Bombay. 

A. Sir N.N. Wadia .—They wanted it for the coal industry but they have not 
succeeded. 

Q. We need not discuss the ooal industry. I merely wanted to know this. You have 
given us the amount earned by individual workers in the different departments of a mill. 
Is it possible to know what difference there has been in the total wages bill 1 It may be 
.that some persons earned more but your total wages bill may not rise in the same propor¬ 
tion ? 

A The total wages have gone up in the same proportion. I cannot get the 
figures. I have worked out the relation between wages and other items in one 
of my mills in Bombay. Supposing the wages were 4, they became 6; 50 per cent, 
increase in the wages bill. So, it is not 100 per cent, increase. 

Q. I am not arguing that. I would like some data as to the changes in the wages bill 
as a whole. Would it be possible for the Association to give us figures for example as 
to the proportion of the wages bill to total expenses three or four years before the war 
and the proportion of the wages hill after 1923 and so on. I would like you to consider 
that point. I want for the different mills the total wages bill in relation to other expenses * 
apart from the outlay on cotton. 

- A. I have got some figures here which I will give you. In the spinning department 
in 1913 including absenteeism—I have taken the total number of hands—it was 
Re. 0-9-1. I have taken the total number of hands and divided the total amount of 
wages. For 1925 it was about Re. 1-3-11. 

' Q. I said I wanted the wages bill. 

A. This is one part of it. I took the total wages and divided it by the total number 
of hands in those departments. 

Q. I want to get the proportion of the increase in wages, of the total increase in wagos 
to the increase in other items. 

A. If you compare that original statement of ours you will get it. 

Q. I would like to have the total wages bill if it is possible. If it is not possible I 
wou’t press it. 

A. I am giving these figures per day. Re. 0-9-1 in 1913 and Re. 1-3-11 for 
spinner in 1925. 

Q. Working it in a different manner gives different results. The proportion is 
different, but the relative burden of the wages bill may not have increased in the same 

proportion. 

A. Relation to what, Sir ? 

Q. Relation to your other expenses, the total manufacturing oosts. 

A. I don’t see the point. 

Q. I have some figures, but they are not necessary for my argument. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —May I suggest that this point may be gone into with the mills 
when going into the question of Oosts, because it will be easier to go individually 
than to ask us to find the wages bill for the whole trade. It can be gone into 
individually. 





President —We may get the information you want when the cost of production ootnos 
up. 

Hr. Subba Eao. —Turning to the causes of the inefficiency of labour, if I under’ 
stood you aright, I. think you object as much to people absenting themselves at all 
as to absence with notice. Which is the more important cause of trouble ? Is it the people 
going away or that they do not give notice ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —They go without leave. 

Q. Have they good reasons ? 

A. No, they go and stay away for two or three days. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —It is casual leave. 

Q. Therefore you object to going without notice, not to absence as such Y 

A. Mr.'Geddis. —You have to make arrangements till they come back. ItiB trouble¬ 
s'ome. 

Mr, Subba Liao. —There are two distinct things : The first is absence without 
notice and the second is absence as such. Are you going to object to absence as such or 
are you prepared to make allow ance for absence ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —What I object to is absence without notice, not absence as 
such. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —They stay away without telling us anything. There is no 
notice. A man will stay away for two or three days. t 

A. Mr. Mody. —Casual absence is a very disturbing factor. 

Q. That is the point I want to get at- Supposing a man comos and asks for two days’ 
leave, will you object thon Y 

A. Mr. Geddis. —He would not come and ask us for leave. He will simply take it. 
In the majority of cases he won’t come and ask, he will simply go away. 

Q. Do you object to absence or lack of intimation? Mr. Mody says ho objects to 
casual absence as such ? 

President. —Is it that the millowuers like other employers object to absence without 
good reason 1 

Mr. Subba llao. —Labourer's like other people may have occasion for absence. 
Is that objected to by the millowncrs ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —It is the manner in which it is abused. 

Q. You object to tire abuse ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —And secondly you may say absence without notice. 

Q. You want continuity of work. There is a human side to labour and you cannot 
expect a man to work continuously without absenting liimself now and then ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —We won’t object to reasonable absence. 

Q. You object to frequent absence and absence without notice ? 

A. Sir N. -V. Wadia. —Yes ; absence without leave. 

Q. You are prepared to permit it when a need is pointed out. I understand also that 
there is what is oallod seasonal absenteeism. Can you tell us in what season they are 
absent 7 

A. Generally they go away about the middle of May. 

Q. The same people come back ? 

A. Yes, they come back about August. 

Q. This is tho kind of absence you ubject to. Do you also organise your industry 
upon this seasonal absence ? 

A. We take new men, not the people on our muster roll, but additional hands. 

Q. It is suggested you employ more peoplo, keep more people on your standard roll 
to allow for this 1 

A, Mr. 0. N. Wadia. —For casual absence. 

Q. Do you make similar provision for seasonal absence ? 

A. No. If a man goes away permanently you replace him for there are spare hands 
employed or employ another man in his place. 

A. Mr. Saklaiu. ala. —Or keep the machinery idle for a little while, some part of the 
maohinery is left idle. 
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President.-— How long has a man to l>e absent before you strike him off the muster 
roll ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Well, generally if he is going to be permanently absent he tells 
\ ou and he gets his pay paid up and he sometimes brings another man in his plaee, or the 
jobber who is in charge of that particular section brings another man to replace him 
permanently. It is only casual absence that is provided against bv employing spare men. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —I am speaking of seasonal absence ? 

A. Kir N. A. Wadia. —Do you mean all absence, j>ermanent and. 

Q. I do not. If a man goes home for two or three months, to till his land or reap his 
crop do you call that permanent absenoe ? Do you replace him or do you give him a 
chance to come back ? 

A. He must find his plaee. If there is a vacancy he gets it. 

Mr. Subba Kao.— Can you tell us what is the amount of such absenteeism in those two 
months ? It seems to be a seasonal variation. 

A. 1 am afraid we have got no statistics. 

Q. Would yon give us some approximate idea as to the amount of seasonal variation 
ii labour ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —We cannot give you any such idea for the reason that it varies 
from year to year. Before the holiday comes on they get their pay and they clear out 
and we employ permanent men in their places and no absenteeism is shown then 

Q. I am speaking of absenoe on account of returning to the villagej to cultivate the 
lands. We have had five good monsoons. Would you give us some idea as to what 
happened then ? 

A. We cannot; because it varies. It is impossible to prevent it. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—May I suggest, Sir, that Mr. Jennings may be asked to give 
information on the point T He has a tremendous amount of knowledge 

Q. With regard to automatic looms, you say there are so many changes of cloth on the 
looms here and it is impossible to adopt automatic looms in Bombay where the qualities 
of cloth are constantly changing. May I know what is meant by that'/ 

A. Suppose you manufacture one kind of cloth and go on repeating it year by year or 
month by month. Then you can use the automatic looms. But suppose you put thirty- 
two inch cloth to-day and next day you want to change it. The automatic looms won’t 
serve the purposo. 

Q. Is that kind of change common ? 

A. Yes; according to the seasonal demano, our demands vary. 

Q. Is the variation in demand fur different kinds of grey cloth very common ? 

A. Yes. 

Q» Within the year ? 

A. For instance two years ago our position was that we could not find enough work for 
wide looms and we were pressed for narrow looms. This year the demand is changed. 
We cannot turn the required cloth in the wide looms and the narrow looms are idle. 

Q. You say double shifts are impossible because people are averse from nigbt work. 
Did you find greater aversion when you had a double shift some years ago ? 

A. No. 

Q. They were not unwilling ? 

A. They work ; but they wore unwilling. They do not like it 

Q. But is it possible to give them any inducement ? 

A. I did give them inducement. I gave them 10 hours’ wage for 8 hours work. 

Q. Without making losses, is it possible to offer greater inducements ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you think this factor of labour in Bombay is very serious in the sense you cannot 
get more labour when you Want it V 

A. If all the mills want to work double shifts, we require 150,000 more hands, 
all men. 

Q. Do you think it is a very large proportion out of India’s unemployed hands to get ? 

A. The labour is mostly imported here. 

Q. Do you think it is a very big proposition to obtain the additional supply ? Do you 
think it is impossible to induce that number to come to Bombay in the near future, or 
is it a question of housing accommodation ? 

A. Housing accommodation is probably sufficient now. 
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Q. So that is not the difficulty ? How m any more can the Development chawte hold 5 

A. From 50 to 80 thousand. 

Q. So that will give plenty of room for immediate changes. So it is merely a question 
of inducing the people ? 

Presided. —Are you allowing five to a room ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —Four to a room generally. 

Mr. Subba Pan. —You were saying something about the legislation affecting the 
conditions of the cotton industry Do you object to factory legislation as suoh or only 
io vexatious legislation ? 

A. We are having vexatious legislation year after year. We are asked to fill up 
all sorts of forms. We want to attend to our work and not to fill up forms of Govern¬ 
ment. 

Q. But is it not done in other countries ? 

A. I do not think Lancasliire fills in the number of forms that we have to fill in 
here. 

Q. is factory legislation greater in India than in England ? 

A. They have gone more mad in India. You take tho history of the last five years 
and find out how many Acts you have passed. 

Q. May it not be belated legislation ? 

A. That may be; but you suddenly pounce on us. Not only that, but you want 
statistics of all kinds. 

Q. May I know what kind of statistics you are supplying whioh Lancashire does not 
supply ? 

A. For instance, thero is one form for counts of yarn and total quantity of yarn we pro¬ 
duce every month to be supplied to the Government. There is another form showing 
each kind of cloth manufactured every month and the total quantity per month. Will 
the Government in England dare to ask Lancashire to produce such statements ? 

Q. Don’t you have a census of production there ? 

A. No. 

Q. Not on these lines ; but they do send in forms to fill up with regard to production. 

A. They do not fill up forms ; excuse me. 

Q. I am speaking of census of production. It is filled up every month and we can 
get figures for years. 

A. I am sure you are Wrong Sir, these forms are prepared by the Federation from 
cortair statistics supplied to them. They won’t fill up these forms and submit them to 
the Government. That is a different story entirely. 

Q. The forms are sont to the manufacturer to be filled up and then they are tabulated. 
It is done every five years. 

A. But here it is every month. 

Q. I don’t press the point further, though thero are other figures supplied by British 
industries. 

Mr. Majmndar. —How do you aocount for the low percentage of absenteeism in 
Ahmedabad. 

A. It is a matter for investigation. 

A. Mr. Snklatv ala. —Ours is a seasonal labour recruited from places like Ratnagiri and 
so on and their labour is recruited round about the place itself. 

Q. Do they not get men from Kathiawar and euoh other plaoes ? 

A. That may be to a certain extent; but not to the same extent as we do here. 

Q. In oertain mills a certain number of people are allowed to go on leave. Is that tho 
system here 1 If they want to go on leave, do you allow them to go on leave ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Yes, if they ask ; but our oomplaint is that they do not ask. 

Q. But if they ask for casual leave, you allow them ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —If a man does ask and can furnish reasonable excuse, he is 
given leave. 

Q. With reference to question 76, is it a fact that when the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute students apply for admission to undergo a practical course in the mills, they 
find it difficult to get admission in certain of tho mills here ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Yes, because they want to be paid immediately they come. 
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Q. t am referring to the period of six months which they have to put in in a mill before 
they can qualify themselves for the examination and the complaint is that tho students 
find it difficult to get admission in the mills for that period of six months also. 

A. I do not think any mill would refuse admission. 

A. Mr. Saklatuala .—We allow a certain number to come in our mill. 

Q. So do we in Sholapur. 

A. Some of the mills do allow these students to come in and have training. 

Q. The complaint is that they are not taken up by a good many mills and they find it 
difficult to qualify themselves for examination. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —The complaint of the managers is that the moment they are 
taken they want to walk about like gentlemen and do not want to take off their ooa.ta and 
work. 

Q. Can you not frame strict rules t 

A. We have tried; some conform to the rules and some do not. 

Q. If you want to train up a good supervising staff, I think it is necessary to give more 
facilities to these students. 

A. Yes ; We have about 20 apprentices in my mills. 

Q. I am referring to the students who are about to appear for the final examinations. 

A. We rather prefer men who rise from the workers. The difficulty is that the students 
want to walk about like gentlemen. 

Q. Is it your experience that people who have come out of the Victoria Technical 
Jubilee Institute are disinclined to work 1 

A. Yes; a great many. 

Q„ Have you had about a dozen apprentices like that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. All with the same result ? 

A. Some of them do very good work. I have got two engineers who came as appren¬ 
tices and they are really good mon. If a man takes off his coat and buckleB to his work, 
he gets on. 

A Mr. C. N. Wadia. - We begin to employ boys educated up to Matrioulation and we 
train them ourselves entirely without any previous knowledge on their part; and we find 
that those are the best, because they get into the mill ways from the very beginning. 

Q, Does it mean that with their technical education these people are no better than the 
people in the mills with practical training only ? 

A. Our experience is that. We think that the apprentices we train up are muoh better 
than the students we get from technical schools. 

Q. Have you made any arrangements for theoretical education of these apprentices? 

A. I do not think they require much theoretical knowledge for their work. If they get 
into the way of running the machine, they gradually rise and their education helps them 
to acquire the theoretical knowledge as they get practical experience of the work. 

Q. Are you referring to the supervising staff ? 

A. I am referring to the supervising olass. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —To one of the questions we have replied that some of the mills 
have started night sohools. 

Q. I do not mean to say that you are not taking any interest. I am only drawing tho 
attention of the millowners to the standing oomplaint of the students of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute and asking you whether any help could be given to them. 
I think they deserve it. 

A. If they are good boys, we take them. I take them myself. I will promise you that. 

Q. Have you tried Northrop looms ? How many were put in ? 

A. The Alexandra Mills tried about 100. 

Q. When was that ? 

A. I can’t tell you that. 

President. —They have some now. 
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(Contiuued on 26th August 1026) 

President. —There was one point left over from our discussion yesterday which we 
decided we might go into again to some extent this morning and that was the definition 
of “ night ” in the International Convention. I have looked the point up and I find 
that the definition of night was a period of at least 11 conse -utivc hours including an 
interval between 10 in the evening and 5 in the morning.” 

A. Sir N. N. Waiia. —So that means from 6 in the evening to 5 in the morning. 

Q. Or 10 In the evening to 9 in the morning ? 

A. From 6 to 5 would be the proper interpretation. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —It does not necessarily mean 7 to 5. 

Q. It cannot mean only 7 to 5. It means including that period. 

A. Sir N. N. Waiia. —I think the best way for you is to assume from <5 in the cveniug 
to 5 in the morning as is recognised all over tho world, or from 7 to 6. 

President. —In India under the Factory Act, operators oan bo employed for 11 hours 
in one day 1 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Yes ; but only 60 hours a week. That is another point. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —That is under Art. II. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —That is exactly the point we made yesterday, that the 
Japanose by passing this new law will not be observing the convention of 57 hours a week 
and they will be employing women at night. That is exactly the point we made. 


(d) 0 tier head charges 

President. —Wo will now go on to Q. 84, overhoad charges. When may we expe' t 
the statement mentioned in your reply 1 You say that you will be supplying full details 
of the local taxation in up-country centres. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —That has already been sent to you. 

Q. I must demur that it has been sent to me. A statement has beon sont from which 
I was expected, in the midst of my othor multifarious occupations, to pick out the 
in'urination. It can hardly be called a separate statement. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— Would you like a separate statement made out ? 

Q. I do not know whether it really matters much. We can do it ourselves. But I 
mustobjeot to a file of a few hundred pages being sent to me to gather tho information 
myself. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —The original intention was to send a separate statement with every¬ 
thing arranged in a tabular form showing the municipal taxation in the different centres 
But it was found on an examination of the pipers that the whole system of taxation was 
entirely different in different centres and so we could not tabulate. Further, we arranged 
the papers that we had in logical sequence and sent them as they were with an explanatory 
letter. 

Q. As far as I cm make out from the papers you have sent me, Cawuporc, Sholapur 
and Ahmedabad have a terminal tax of between 3 and 5 annas a bale as opposed to your 
town tax of one rupee. 

A. That is so. But they have got less water charges, and less general taxation as 
a rule. Sometimes the terminal taxes are practically the only source of revenue 
in industrial centres up-country. Therefore, tho town duty on cotton in these 
centres cannot Ire compared with the town duty on the cotton coming into Bombay, 
because that is in addition. It is for a specific purpose in Bombay, whereas in other 
centres, it is to provide the revenue necessary for running the municipality. 

Q. All municipalities have a water tax. 

A. Yes ; I believe every municipality has some sort of taxation for water. 

Q. Other than the terminal tax, what tax do you pay that up-country centres do 
not 1 

A. The general tax. In up country centres, there is sometime! no general tax. 

Q. What do you moan by general tax. 

A. That is, the mills are assessed on a certain figure and they pay at the rate of 11| 
per cent, on that assessment figure. In certain oentreB in India there is no general tax 
at ail and in those centres it is a common rule to have terminal taxes to provide the 
revenue, 
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Q. But have not all municipalities got a tax on property ? 

A. Not all, and certainly not fo heavy a? in Bombay. 

Mr. Majmtidar .—Both Sholapur and Ahmeduhad levy suoh a tax. 

President .—I cannot sqy off-hand ; but that point struck me on going through the 
papers. We shall get more information on that when we get the cost of production 
sheets. s 

A. Sir N. N, Wad in. —In the matter of assessment on property in Bombay, the land and 
buildings are valued at the present market rates, irrespective of what they cost us. Up 
to 1915, they took our cost, the actual cost. Then they increased the building valuos 
by 50 per cent, and again in 1922-23 they increased the valuation of all buildings 
put in 1918 by another 25 per eent. Therefore on the same property the valuation 
has gone up by 87J per cent, nearly, and 11per cent, is taken on Fuch increase ! 
valuation. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —And no allowance is made for depreciation. The building 
may be 30 years old, but no allowance is made for depreciation. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Then as regards water tax, it used to be annas 8 in 1918. That 
is per 1,000 gallons. They increased it from annas 8 to 12 and last year they increased 
it to Re. 1 and thus doubled it. There is no country or town in the world which charges 
suoh a high rate for water for industrial purposes. This is a unique city in the world as 
regards that rate. In Glasgow, for example, where a lot of industries exist and 
Manchester, they charge id. per thousand gallons, while the general taxation is 8 K But 
here the general taxation for tho ratepayers is annss 4 and we are charged Re. 1 per 
thousand gallons. Then again we pointed out to the Municipal Corporation that we 
consumed l/17th of tho total supply of water brought into the City and we were oharged 
l/7th of the water revenue ; but still we are unable to get any relief. 

Mr. Majmudar .—1 think that is the policy followed by the Government also. In 
Sholapur tho water rate charged to the mills is 12 or 14 times the water rate charged 
to municipality for drinking purposes. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.- -A; I said India has proved to be unique in this respect. Every 
town in other countries is keen on having industries and everything is done to facilitate 
thorn; but here everything is done to make it difficult for us to live. I do not think 
in any town in the world tho rate of 1». 6 d. exists for a thousand gallons. 

Presilent. -We should bo ablo to discover in due course how your water oharges 
compare with those up-country and the burden imposed on tho Bombay industry by 
this charge. We now come to the question of depreciation, Q. 8(S. Why is the aljowanoo 
for depreciation on bleaching and dyeing machinery so much higher than that on 
spinning and weaving machinery ? 

A. Because it is a wet process and the depreciation is therefore very fast and there 
is the action of chemicals also. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia .—As a matter of fact, the machinery depreoiates much quioker 
than 7s per cent. 

Q. I quite agree with the views expressed in your reply to Q. 86 which, I think, are 
entirely in accordance with the principles of sound finance. The only point is how many 
of your members carry them out. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —The practice varies in each mill. 

A. Sir C. N. Wadia. —For a year or two of bad trade, we may not fully do it. But 
in times of good trade we make good that depreciation. 

Q. We were discussing that point yesterday, as to how far it was carried out in 
1918. 

A. Mr. SaUlaiwala ,—Some mills make a larger allowance for depreciation than what 
is given here. 

Q. One criticism whioh has been made on this point is that in the latter part of the 
boom period mills placed largo sums to depreciation to avoid paying siftxir tax. How 
far is that true ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —They had to allow for depreciation which they could not allow 
iu the previous years. 

A. Mr. Salclatwala. —The income-tax collector when he finds that we take larger sums 
to depreciation, assesses us to income-tax and super-tax ? 

A, Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not understand your point, Sjr. 
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Q Ona of the statements whioh has been made ia that daring the boom periods muoh 
larger allowances were allowedfor depreciation than the rates you have given, in order 
to avoid paying super-tax. 

A. I do not think that is correct. The Inoome-tax Department is keen enough not to 
allow that. But what they allowed was that where the company was not able to put 
aside in previous years, owing to losses or depression, the Income-tax Department 
allowedfor the previous years’ depreciation. They allowed for three years. 

Q. Then you did not save anything by way of inoome-tax or super-tax by placing 
larger sums to depreciation I 

A. No, 

A, Mr. Oeddis. —Put 7 por cent, to depreciation if you like ; but you will be allowed 
only 5 per cent. 

Q. You don’t avoid income-tax or super-tax by placing moro of those allowances to 
dopreoistion ? 

A. No. Certainly not. 

Q. Therefore, there is nothing whatever in that critioism f 

A. I havo never heard the statement before. They criticise us in 1922 for putting 
too much and they criticise in 1918 for putting nothing. 

Q. Not this Board ? 

A. No; I am not suggesting it is this Board. 

Q. We have already gone into the question of depreciation being reckoned as a charge 
cn production and not on profits. Is it not the practice to reckon it as a charge on 
production 1 

A. Mr.C.N. Wadia. —I should like to have it as a practice. When we have not got 
profits and make losses, we pilo up depreciation until such time as we get good trade 
and we wipe out that baokward depreciation. 

Q. The next point is the question of valuation of stocks, Q. 87. 1 should have thought, 
knowing very little about these matters, that there if necessity for some uniform practice 
in this mattorof valuation You say that manufactured goods are valued by the majority 
of mills at their cost prices, by others at or under the market price. I think it must make 
a very considerable difference in making up your profit and loss account which procedure 
is followed. Docs it not ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— Yes. 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia. —-It is meant to be the cost prioe. 

Q. What about manufactured goods in stock ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—It may be that the manufactured goods in stook may have 
been sold by contract and they have not been delivered. 

Q. That is a different point. I tako it that manufactured goods in stook which have 
not been sold aro valued by mills either at their cost price or at or underthe marker prioe. 
If you have a oontract for them, they havo obviously been sold. Therefore you are right 
in valuing them at the market prioe. 

A. In most of the mills, it is the cost prioo that is taken into consideration. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —It does not make muoh difference if one method is followed 
consistently. If they go on giving at one timo the market rate and next year a rate 
under the market rate and so on, then you may find fault with them. But as long as 
there is one consistent practioe, it does not matter. 

Q. Over a series of years it works out the same. Is there any reason to believe that 
mills do change the praotico from time to time according as tho position is favourable 
to them ? 

A. As long as they make a declaration, I don’t think the auditors can say anything. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— If you look at the Companies Act, there is a form in whioh 
the balanoe sheet is to be prepared. You have to deolare whether you have taken the 
market rate or the cost price or whatever it is. 

Q. The Companies Aot makes no reference to the possibility of change from year to 
year. 

A. But you have to declare whether you have taken the cost price or the market price. 

A. Mr. Oeddis.—It may be the polioy of some mill to take the cost price or market 
price whichever is the lower. 

Q. I think that is muoh tho sounder plan. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —I thjink you assume that the market price is greater than the 
cost price j but very often it is not so. 
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Q. Not at all. I was about to suggest that the sounder would be to tako whichever 
is less. 

A, That is what we do ourselves and I think a great many mills also do the same 
If the dost price is less than the selling price, we take it, and if the market price is less 
owing to a drop in the cotton, we take the market price. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —That is the policy adopted in our mill. 

A. Sir N. .V, Wadia. -The income tax people are not so blind as people imagine* 
They ask questions as to how the stocks are valued. 

Q. The only scope for any malpractice fn regard to this valuation of stocks is, that a 
mill may change from one system to another as it appears to suit it 7 

A. I do not think there are many mills like that. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —If so, it must come out in the following year. 

Q. But who would draw attention to it 1 The auditor will simply say that in the first 
year they were valued at cost price and the next year at market prioe. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —But the income tax people will question you about that. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —I think the rule with the auditors is that they muBt always 
take the oust price or the market price whichever is lower ? 

President. —It rests with the mills and not with the auditors ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —In the certification they specifically mention, ‘ according to the 
statement placed before us by the agents or the managers,’ and it is mentioned there 
whether it is the market price or oost price or under-market price. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —In answer to Q. 88, yon say ‘In certain mills there is a 
running audit in addition to the annual or half-yearly audit.’ Do you think that a 
running audit is necessary for all mills or not 2 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Not necessary for all mills. In a big company like mine 
where there are three companies amalgamated, it is necessary and we have auditors 
coming and auditing every alternate day. I think it is unnecessary in all cases. 

Q. In the smaller concerns, they have a yearly or half-yearly audit. Do the auditors 
invariably verify the stocks and stores on the last day of the year or half-year or 
not 7 J klfM |WL 

A. No; some mills do and some do not. 

Q. That is what we found out; but is not that defective ? 

A. I do not think so. Sir. If tho auditor went to a mill like mine, it would take a 
month to check it. You want a dozen men to andit, to oheck our stocks. 

Q. Verifying the stocks and stores ; unless tho auditor does that, how can he be 
sure ? 

A. How oan he do it 2 If we Oome to the question of stores alone, there are 1,001 
different artioles. 

Q. He need not go through the whole list. He oan check it. 

A. Mr. Qeddis.— I think it is done in many mills. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —The auditors have always tho right to do that. If thoy have 
any suspicion, thoy oan go inside and have the stocks checked. But as long as they 
place confidence in the agents they do not insist on it. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —It is not a question we could answer accurately. 

Q. What I want to ask you is whether in yonr opinion it is not a disadvantage that 
there should be no checking on the last day 2 

A, But I think there is. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —In some mills there is and in some it is not the oase. But it is 
not a disadvantage. Again you come to the question of black sheep. If you want to 
prove the industry unsound by means of these black sheep, then the sooner you wind 
up the industry the better. But when an industry is honestly carried out by gentlemen, 
then I think you find that the stooks are taken and carefully cheoked by the manager 
of each mill. 

Q. Then it means that the auditor takes the word of the managor as correct, without 
himselA verifying 2 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —If you will allow us we shall get those particulars from Messrs. 
Ferguses and Company, as to how many audits they have ana in how many oases they 
verify the stocks. Messrs. Ferguson and Company audit most of the mills in Bombay. 
We can get the information from Mr. Bilimoria too. 
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A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Apart from all that, with these meticulous details, will the 
audit he of any use ? 

Q. Cheoking means, you have got the whole list and you go and cheok one item here 
and one item there. 

A. That won’t be an absolutely acourate audit. For instance, you tako my mill in 
which there are 3,000 looms and each loom has ten parts. The auditor will have to 
examine 30,000 parts in one department alone and so on he has to go to every 
department. It is quite impossible for him to do it either within the time limit or with 
any accuracy. 

Q. That is if he wanted to have a complete enumeration. But he can check. 

A, Sir ,Y. N. Wadia .—But I don’t think he will check it. What he oheoks is bales of 

cloth or bales of cotton. If you consider that at every stage there is cotton aoid yam 
in the process of manufacture, he oannot cheek. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —What is absolutely necessary is that we should count the 
number of bales of cotton and cloth. They amount to 90 per cent, practically of the 
total amount of stock wc possess. The other ten por cent, you cannot do anything with. 
It is a small percentage. If a man wants to take, he does not take his accounts in 
stock. What he docs take is, representing when he h~s goto 1,000 bales of cotton 
as having got only 100, 

Q. That' ought to be checked, 

A. If the auditor does not do that, what else does lie do ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —May wc ‘nvite a representative of Messrs. Ferguson and Company 

to be here at 2-30 t 

President. —Certainly. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Is there any differentiation in the treatment <f reserve fund and 
depreciation fund ? You set aside sums to the reserve fund and also sums to the 
depreciation fund. Are they employed differently or in the same manner by ail the 
mills T 

A. Sir N. N Wadia. —The amount for depreciation is oredited to the depreciation 
account and the amount of reserve to the reserve fund account. 

Q. I want to know how they are employed. 

A. Partly for working capital and partly for extensions. 

Q. You i-se them also for extension ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is this considered to be a sound practice P 

A. In some cases it is. 

Q. But what is the general opinion '! Is it desirable to employ the depreciation fund 
for extensions ? 

A. I do not sec any unsoundness in it. 

Mr. Majmudar. —The Central India, Advance and some other milks have got an internal 
insurance scheme, I believe ? 

A. Mr. Saklatunla. —Yes. 

Q. Do you yourself insure part of your own property ? What is the method ? 

A. In the Central India mills wc insure our own risk to a great extent and we set aside 
the insurance premiums from year to year and we call it an insurance fund. 

President. —You have not adopted this system in regard to vour Bombay mills f 

A. The risk is not the same. In Nagpur the risk is for a local area and the risk there 
is less than here. 

Mr. Majmudar, —You have not done it for the Tata Mills here. 

A. Unfortunately the Tata Mills have not had enough profits to set aside 

Mr. Majmudar. —To what extent have you succeeded ? 

A. We have done very well. The money that is to be paid to the Insurance Company 
is kept in the mill itself. 

Q. So you have not found it to be a risky job to be your own under-writers ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. — I think they have done very well. Insurance is a question of 
averages. For a number of years in a mill you may hot have a fire. Then certainly 
if a fire breaks out, it is a question of premium. If you take a risk you run the risk. 
Your fund may be wiped out. Thereforo it is better as Tatas have done to keep a portion 
of the general specification, as wc call it, for the insurance and average out with the 
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other fire offices their risk, so that at any time the whole insurance fund is not wiped 
out 

A. Mr. SalekUmda .—May I say we have followed the praotioe muoh further. In faet, 
unlike others we do not insure at ail. Because under our Banking system we have to 
place certain goods against it. We have to insure to that extent and "that extent alone. 
We effect the insurance as far as the Nagpur mills are concerned. 

Q. I have an impression that the day before yesterday it was said that the Millowners 
do not propose to go in for their own Are insurance as it was risky. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia- -Mutual Insurance, you mean ? 

Q. The suggestion was for the Millowners’ Association to start a fire insurance just 
as they started Workmen's Compensation Insurance scheme; and it was said that 
there was risk in doing so. So I want to ascertain as to whether individual mills have 
themselves taken the r sk without suffering by it ? 

A. Certain mills have suffered. 

Q. By taking internal insuranoo ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For how many years f 

A. I can’t tell you that. 

Q. Are there particular instances ? 

A. 1 shall look those up. 

Q. Then if you look to your original statement, page 27, you find that 1 • 67 pies are put 
down for fire insurance. The total production of the mills in Bombay Island—I am 
taking only cloth, I am not takingtfam into consideration—is about 220 million pounds. 
On this the amount of insurance at 1 -67, works out to IB lakhB a year and then if we 
add 17 per cent, for the commission which is not refunded to the mills, that works out 
to 22 lakhs of rupees. Now, if the total premium that the Millowners’ Fire Insurance 
Association could get would bo 22 lakhs, do you think there is any great risk in starting 
a Fire Insurance Association 1 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I am afraid so, for the first principle of fire insurance is the law 
of averages. No insurance company can exist if it oarries on insurance in one country 
or in one particular district or in one trade only. The risk must be average for the whole 
world and it will be rather a risky business to insure both fire proof and non-fire proof 
because the risk of non-fire proof is much greater. 

A. Mr. A. Oediis —May 1 ask on what quantity of cloth you work it out, the total 
production which is spread over the whole year ? In your calculation you have taken 
the whole production of the Bombay mills 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Stock is going out and coming in all the time. 

Mr. Majmudar. —This figure of ] ■ 67 would not be correct in that case ? 

A. Why not ? 

Q. Unless you distribute the total amount of insurance premium on tho total 
production and work out the insurance charge per pound this figure would. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I beg to differ from you. The insurance is taken by tho mills 
for their buildings, machinery and stock in each particular year or at one particular time. 
For ins'ance l produce in my mills 26 thousand bales of cloth a year. The point that 
Mr. Geddis wants to make is that we do not insure 26 thousand bales of cloth because 
we will never have that in stock. We will have four or five thousand bales of cloth. 
The other insuranoo is for buildings and machinery. But when we come to the average 
on total production it works out at 1'67. 

Q. On a pound of cloth produced f 

A. Yea. 

Q. Therefore the total amount of insurance will be l - 67 multiplied by the total amount 
of cloth produced ? 

A. As a mill we can’t take that risk. 

Q. That is a different matter. The total amount will be 22 lakhs. I take it that it is 
the correct figure ? 

A. I am not prepared to agree to that. 

A. Mr. Oeddui. —Of course not. You oan ask for it from the F. 0. C. 

Q. If you take your own mill you will be able to find out 1 

A. The total amount of insurance ? 

A Sir N. N. Wadia. —We will ask the F. 0. C. They may give it to you. 

Y 420—16 
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Q. Then, as regards the discussion about the check on valuation by the income-tax 
authorities, I believe the income-tax people would object to the stocks being under-valued 
but not to stocks being over-valued 1 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not think so. A similar procedure is observed every year. 
If there is any change they ask questions about it. 

Q But if the stocks are over-valued I do not think they are very particular ? 

A. I do not see the point of it. If they are over-valued there is no need to grumble. 
They would assess on a bigger profit and the result is they need not object at all. 

Q. The point was raised by the Raja about over-valuation, whether the mills over¬ 
value their stocks ? 

A. I do rot think so. They do not over-value the stocks. 

Q Lastly, I want to ask you about the question of depreciation funds being used for 
renewals of machinery and buildings. The depreciation funds are practically for replace¬ 
ment of machinery as it gets old or for rebuilding buildings which are in a dilapidated 
condition. Practically by going in for extensions you provide for new machinery so that 
when the old machinery becomes obsolete it would be as replacement of the old one. 
That is I think the idea with which many of the mills use the depreciation fund for 
extensions. Am I correct ? 

A. No, Sir. They use the depreciation fund for extensions because for 20 years or 
more that depreciation fund may not bo required. If you start a new mill to-day 
and begin to put away 5 per cent, for depreciation the whole of that money would not 
be required for 20 years. Most mills use it for working capital because it saves them 
from borrowing from the bank. 

Q. So, the depreciation funds are invested in extensions because the money is lying 
idle? 

A. That is mostly the case. 

fit](e) /Soles, 

President. —We now come to the question of sales. You say : “Most mills employ 
commission agents who effeot sales and guarantee the solvency of the buyers. A few mills 
have their own selling organization”; but you are unable to express an opinion as to which 
of these methods is better. I should have'thought that sufficient experience was available 
by this time to enable you to come to some opinion on that point ? 

A. I do not think so, Sir, because it depends as to the bad debts the selling agents 
incur. When markets are falling the selling agents have to make good very hoavy bad 
debts on account of the buyers. In good years probably they do not. I think both 
systems work out on the average to about the same. 

Q. When you effect sales to the commission agents that means that y bad debt 
incurred are incurred by the commission agents and not by you ? 

A. They are practically guarantee brokers. 

Q. The question arises as to which of these two methods ensures your being in closes 
touoh with the consumer, that is your ascertaining what it is that he really wants. Do 
you consider that your own selling agency or the commission agent is better able to keep 
you in touch with the opinion of the consuming market ? 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —Those mills that tried to sell their own stuff have gone back to 
the system of commission agents. The commission agent who is an expert is better 
qualified to sell than a mill organization which is not so qualified nor able to give such 
long credit as the commission agont. I think the balance of experience shows the 
commission agency to be the proper method of selling goods, 

Q. You are an authority on this poiut, Mr. Saklatwala 1 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —Our system is more or less different from the system of 
Bombay. We believe in having our shops all over the country and we believe in coming 
in close touch with the consumers as far as possible. There may be a difference of opinion 
but we believe in our system. The Bombay millowners seem to think that their system 
is better. I can only express my own view in the matter. 

Q. The Cawnpore mills seem to go in far more for direct touch with the consumers 
than the Bombay mills ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Because they are in the midst of the market. 

Q. They advertise all over India. I do not think a single Bombay mill advertises ? 
A. Mr. Qeddis. —Which mill at Cawnpore ? 

Q, I think most of them ? 

A. They are selling different stuffs for the household. 
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A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—That serves only for a very small quantity. What they advertise 
is towels, bedsheets and things like that 

Q. Do you make them ? 

A. Only in small quantities. 

Q. Those mills obviously find it pays them to do so. As you have pointed out on several 
occasions during the last three days every mickle makes a muokle. 

A. Mr Geddte. —May 1 suggest that they are catering for a different olasB of 
customers and therefore have to employ different methods. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —You must make some allowance for our environment. For 
instance Cawnpore mills work very largely for Government and only a fraction of their 
goods is sold in the open market. Secondly these Cawnpore mills mostly advertise 
made up articles such as shirts, towels and things of that character. They only buy from 
outside and make up these locally, tailoring being oheap in Cawnpore and that is how they 
turn a penny, but the amount of goods sold by them is small while the amount of goods 
we have to get rid of in Bombay is very large and therefore it does not pay us to sell retail 
pieces of cloth on half a dozen towels to customers, advertising largely, because first of all 
the demand always up north for all these things and therefore the question of freight 
will come in very largely and secondly it would make only a very small hole in the stocks 
we produce whereas it makes a pretty big hole in the stocks they produce. 

Q. You mean the surplus stocks they produce ? But take Ahmedabad. They go in 
far more for direct selling than Bombay. They are always prepared to sell a few bales 
here and a few bales there. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Bombay mills also do so. 

A Mr. Saklatwada. —We sell in pieces. 

Q. Bombay never refuses to sell however small the quantity ? 

A Mr. Mod;/. —It does not. We sell a bale, ten bales, a thousand kales, whatever 
the customer wants here in Bombay. 

Q. There is nothing in that then. 

In answer to question 91 I find you mention ‘sahi ’. I would like to know exactly 
what ‘ sah ; ’ is. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Gratification, Re. 1 per bale. It is an allowance given. It iu 
a small present. It was originally started as bukshe&ah but it has now become a trade 
discount. 

Q. I do not know whether I understand these figures correctly, but it seems to me to 
show that there is a larger discount on imported goods than there is on Indian goods. 
Am I right in the inference ? 

A Not now. 

Q. It seems to me that these figures in the answer to Question 91 show that the discount 
on imported goods is considerably larger than the discount on the Indian goods. For 
instance on the imported goods 3 or 4 per cent, is given whereas on Indian piecegooda 
brokerage is one quarter per cent, and one-eighth per cent. There is a considerable differ¬ 
ence between them. How does it work out 1 

A. It is all taken into our calculation according to the rules of the trade. 

Q. But the discount on imported goods is considerably larger ? 

A. The price is put up accordingly. 

A. Mr Qcddia.— We can also do the same by adding it on to the price, 3 or 4 per 
cent. 

Q. I thought that must be the explanation. I was wondering whether there was a 
sentimental eft ot to be taken into consideration. If you have the same rates......... 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —The dealer.; are clever enough to count everything, Sir, what¬ 
ever you do. 

Q. The sentimental effect might be the samo as when ladies are attracted by getting 
an article for 2s. Ilf d. instead of for 3s. ? 

A. Indian merchants are shrewd enough to calculate everything. 

Q. I take it that the dealers in piecegoodg have greater difficulties in obtaining finance 
than in pre-war days just as everybody eiso experiences greater difficulties now-a-days. 
Have they any peculiar difficulties ? 

A. I do not think so. That depends again on their credit. 

Y 420—ifia 
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Q. The loss of their capital owing to depression must react to a considerable extent 
on you ? 

A. They won’t buy such large quantities ahead and run rhkj as they used to do. 

Q. Therefore the general trade depression is not the result of conditions peculiar to 

India ? 

A. I do not understand your point, Sir. 

Q. My point is that the depression in the pieeegoods trade, the depression amongst 
the dealers in pieeegoods, is not the result of Japanese competition because they can 
buy Japanese goods just as much as they can buy Indian piecogoods. If there is 
depre sion in the pieeegoods trade, it is bound to reaot on you ? 

A. Not necessarily. Why should it not react on Japanese goods ? The same dealers 
buy. 

Q. They buy far more Ind an goods than Japanese. 

A. But that is not the point. Owing to the continued falling market during the last 
three or four years these people have suffered and therefore their credit has contracted 
and they are suffering from tliat. It does not affect Japanese goods or our goods 
specially in that respect. 

Q. Quite so. But the falling market in the last few years is due to world conditions 

A. Not to world conditions, it is due to the largo orops, to the American crop. 

Q. That Is a world condition i 

A. Put it that way if you like. 

Q. You said the depression is due to factors peculiar to Indie. If one of the most 
important factors is the large American crop you can hardly describe that as a factor 
peouliar to India ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —There is a factor peculiar to India. When the rupee ratio 
was fixed at 2s. and pieoegoods merchants entered into large contracts and prices dwindled 
heavily there were large failures and there was altogether great depression in the trade 
which to a certain extent reacted on Indian pieeegoods also. They have suffered in 
credit, they have lost money and their buying power is greatly deteriorated. 

Q. Quite so, Mr. Saklatwala, but has that depression continued steadily since that 
date T 

A They have never recoverod. 

A. Sir N. N. Wudia. —When those dealers entered into contracts exchange was at 2s. 
I0d. They bought on that basi<. Suddenly, in three months, they found it at Is. id. 
Goods arrived at sterling price and they had to pay double the price. 

Q. Then the textile trade is to that extent affected by outside influences. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —That argument of Sir N. N. Wadia’B applies only to importers 
of English goods. 

A. Mr. Mody .—-Both in English and country goods they have beon hit very 
hard, if not practioally killed by the violent fluctuations in exchange, when exchange 
tumblod down from 2s. 10J. to Is. id. and as Mr. Saklatwala has pointed out they have 
not recovered since to any extent. 

Q. To what extent do you oonsider dealers deal in both ? 

A. Mr. Mody .—To a fair extent. 

Raja Hari Kuhan Kaul. —Mr. Saklatwala, have you always had a direct organization 
for sale or have you tried ihe agency system as well ? 

A. Mr. iSaWofwata,—Ever since I have been here the system has been in existence. 
It was in existence before my coming. I may say for twenty-six years now. 

Q. Have you any experience of th; commission agency system ? 

A. We sell both ways. There is the soiling agency and also we send consignments 
to upoountry markets. 

Q. Can you express an opinion on the comparative merits of the two systems V 

A. We have found in oui system we have to carry large stocks and to that 
extent we have got to provide for very much larger finance than the ordinary 
Bombay mills. In a rising markot our system has worked very well but in a depressed 
market the other system has advantages over our system. Lately we have found that 
our system has not been at a great disadvantage. It depends on the tendency of the 
market. 
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Q. Ordinarily is it less expensive ? 

A. We have got to maintain agencies in different parts of the country and that 
means that we have got to have a separate organization in every town. 

Q. The expense of the whole organization put together, does it come up to the commis¬ 
sion rate level 1 

A- We are paying a slightly larger commission than the Bombay mills because we have 
extra expenses in maintaining shops in different towns and to that extent v e have got 
to make it up. Our commission is larger than what the Bombay people pay. 

Q. It is a more expensive organization then ? 

A. We consider it has advantages which counterbalance the larger expenditure. 

Q. What are the advantages f 

A. The advantages are that we are able to sell retail as well as wholesale to the 
extent that if a man comes to a shop we will sell him a single piece or 50 bales as the 
case may be. 

Q. Do the Japanese give 60 days credit on commission sales ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wa/iia.. —I am not aware of it. I have heard of 3J days. I do not know, 
Sir, correctly. 

Q. The Germans gave six months credit before the war ? 

A. I do not know. Sir. 

Q. I wanted to verify if it was so. 

A. If they give credit they add it on to the price. It works out after all to the same 
thing. The dealer knows what he is getting. 

Q. But these little catches help ? 

A. The dealer is quite intelligent enough to keep abreast of these catches. 

Q. But in depressed financial conditions a man may consider it to be a great advantage 
to have two months credit instead of having to pay cash down ? 

A. Will Government institute a credit system as they have done lately in England for 
export business, export credit ? 

Mr. Subha Tlan. —Please tell me how many dealers or classes of agents so to speak 
stand between the mills and the ultimate consumer. Roughly speaking, through how 
many hands do the goods pass ? 

A. Only through one. Our commission salesmen sell to wholesalers. 

Q. First, vour commission agent and then the wholesaler. 

A. He retails it himself. The wholesaler retails himself. 

Q. He has got shops of his own ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke yesterday about guarantee brokers. I do not think I quite followed 
their functions. What is it they do actually ? 

A. Suppose we sell about a thousand bales to A, the wholesale dealer, through our 
guarantee broker, now, if that wholesale dealer does not pay up the price of the goods 
or fails the g larantee broker has to make good the amount to the mill. 

Q Do they have spot transactions or only for forward delivery ? 

A. Cash transactions as well a3 forward delivery. 

Q. Have there been any cases of these people defaulting, not taking up delivery owing 
to a fall in price ? 

A. There have been such cases. 

Q. What is the remedy open to you ? There is the civil suit for one thing but apart from 
that is there any possibility of getting at these people ? 

A. Sometimes after filing the suit we compound. 

Q. Without going to the civil court is there any other way, is there any trade pressure ? 
For example, without going to the civil court, stock exchange contracts are binding by 
tradition. 

A. Contracts on the Stock Exchange are between broker and broker and not 
between the publio and public. 
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Q. So, in these rases the guarantee broker has to make good. Does the guarantee 
broker come to the mill and you ask to tile a suit against the dealer ? 

A. In many cases. 

Q. It occurs frequently ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do vou send out samples at all ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It has been suggested it w as not done on a .large scale ? 

A. As far as I can speak for myself it is done. 

Q.. Are Bombay mills generally in the habit of sending out. samples ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything like a common organization for exporting her,. ? Do the millowners 
of Bombay try to capture the export markets by common action? I am not speaking of 
trusts but of co-operative organizations. Is it a feasible thing, do you think, for these 
mills to form some kind of co operative organization for sale abroad ? I understand 
of eonrse that some Governments help. 

A. I would like to see the Government help first. 

Q. Is any common action possi ble ? 

A. It is possible to a certain extent. 

President. —What help ? 

A. For instance we have just now got a curious question I think Mr. Saklatwala will 
speak about it. Turkey has raised our import duties on Indian goods. They are going 
to charge us import duties on a larger scale as if we were not a most favoured nation. The 
Association has been writing to the Government of India. They Bay thet thev have 
represented the matter but we cannot get any ruling. The Government of India say 
that we are a most favoured nation but we are still being charged a higher rate 

Q. But you know how long it takes to do anything through diplomatic channels ? 

A. In the meantime we are paying duty and our goods are being stopped. 

Q. It is not altogether fair to put the blame on the Government of India who may be, 
and 1 helievo are, doing all they oan to expedite matters. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala .—We are not blaming the Government, but it hurts us in 
another way. We are being ousted from a. market and it is far more difficult to regain 
a market after another nation has got in. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—What is necessary is to have a live Trade Commissioner in each 
export market who will look after all these difficulties that come in our way and put them 
right on the spot. 

Q. As we are on this subject—I had intended to take it up at a later stage—but we may 
as well go into it now—I wanted to know whether Mr. Maloney has got any information 
on the questions raised by the Trade Commissioner for Ea9t Africa. I understood the other 
day that he drew your attention to the fact that you were losing your markets there. 
What he said in his report for the Government of India was :—‘ It seems doubtful if any 
of the mills constituting the Association is sufficiently interested in the export trade to 
take the neoessary steps to meet strong competition. The homo markets in India have 
hitherto been able to absorb the bulk of India’s production but in the event of a monsoon 
failure or other setback ’ (which has unfortunately now come) * the export trade would be 
of much greater importance and it should be at least maintained if not extended to 
meet such a contingency ’. 

A. When was that ? 

Q. 1922. 

A. And what did the Government of India do? Did they forward it to our 
Association ? 

Q. I presume so. The Trade Commissioner had written direct to you. 

A. Mr. Mahney .—I shall have to look up the point. 

Q. It is a most important point, because it would be of no use recommending 
Trade Commissioners if. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—If it had come to our Association at least one of u.s one of the 
five members who are here w ould have seen it. 

Q. It is no use recommending Trade Commissioners since the Government of India can 
turn round and say that when they had a Trade Commissioner you made no use of him. 

A. The question is whether that letter has ever been received by us. 
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Q. You probably hare got a copy of the report. If not, yon can have mine. 
Mr. Leftwioh himself says he brought the matter to the notioe of the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion. Therefore you must have some correspondence on record in connection with Kenya. 
Mr. Leftwich was Trade Commissioner in East Africa for two or three years till the Inch- 
caj'e Committee “ axed ” him. 

A. You may enquire, Sir, at the same time whether during that particular year they 
made the rupee a florin in East Africa. I suppose you have heard of it. Don’t you 
think that was the cause which ruined Indian trade there more or less, and it is no use 
blaming the Indian mills 

Q. I want to know what the millowners did ? 

A. We will look up the correspondence. But as far as we, five members, are concerned 
not one of us knows anything about it. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I will make one point clear about East Africa about that time and 
that was that specific duties were imposed which specially penalised Indian goods and 
favourably treated English goods. It considerably handioapped us. 

Q. I think you should amplify that point, Mr. Maloney, if you can. If you can givo 
ns definite figures I should be glad to havo them. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —You may look into that question of Kenya exchange. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Have you any idea of the system of sales followed by Messrs. Binnvs 
in Madras. As far as I know they send out samples 1 

A. Binnys’ mills are in a peculiarly happy position. They monopolise ail Government 
contracts in the first place. 

President. —Is it correct to say that they monopolise all Government contracts t It 
might be more correct to say that they have a large share ? 

A. I purposely used that word, but you oan modify it if you like. Sir. Then for their 
surplus they send out samples to various agents. They have got agents in each town 
and they fix the prices monthly and they sell at that rate. 

Mr. Ma'umdar. - My impression is that some smaller merchants in each town 
are given agenoies. It is not that there is only one man in each centre. There are three 
or four merchants in each place and they actually sell by indents f 

A, Yes, they sell by indent system, but they have one man in each place as far as I 
know. 

Q. I think in Sholapur they have two or three. 

A. In Bangalore and other places they have only one. 

Q. That might have been in former years, but recently I think they have two cr three 
at each place. That does away with the wholesaler to a great extent ? 

A. It depends on the quantity handled. I began by saying that they get a large 
share oi Government contracts and they have not so large a surplus to sell. 

Q. What percent age of the production would be for Government contract f 

A. 1 cannot tell you. I have not got any figures. 

(6) Transport 

President. —I have some few questions to ask as regards the next section 

A. It is very difficult for us to get any figures. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I have mentioned in each case the authority for the statement. 
We cannot guarantee the absolute correctness in every case. 

Q. Have you worked out the actual addition to the cost of cloth per pound due to the 
freight of cotton to Japan and of piece-goods from Japan to Bombay. What is the exact 
addition in cost ? 

A. Mr. Malony .—I have worked it out but have not got it bore. 

Q. I.et us have the conclusion at which you have arrived. 

A. Gross or net ? 

Q What do you mean by gross or net ? 

A. Before or after rebates ? 

Q. Obviously after rebates. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —If you refer to the Fiscal Commission’s report and the evidence 
there given I think you will find that even the Fiscal Commission had great difficulty in 
getting out figures from our friends, the Japanese. They had to acknowledge that the 
figure was 23 yen, freight rate, per 40 cubic feet for ootton and the rebate was 10 yen. 
After a great deal of questioning they acknowledged that the rebate given to the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association was 10 yen. So the net rate woe 13 yen. I would refer you 
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to Questions 20938, 20939, and so on on page 930. You will see that the gross rate was 
23 yen and the net rate was 13 yen. The re hate was 10 yen. The figure was distinctly 
given after a great deal of difficulty. If you read that evidenoe you will find it very 
instructive. I would like you to read that evidence. It is very very important. 

Q. In your answer to Question 95 you say that in certain instances, Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta are given specially low freight rates, Can you specify those ? 

A. Mr. Maloney.—\t would not be possible to specify. We have rates for the whole 
country from every centre. 

Q. No, I do not want that. I w ant to know what you mean by ' certain instances ’ ? 

A I think we oan -specify those. To Calcutta and wherever there is competition 
between sea borne freight and rail-borne trade we get a lower rate of freight. 

Q I want to have the speeifio instances for Bombay. 

Section VII 

Suggestions as to remedial measures 
(e) Suggestions put forward by the Bombay Mill owners Association 

President. —We now come to the most important section of the questionnaire—sugges¬ 
tions as to remedial measures. As regards the proposal that the customs duty on 
machinery should be abolished, the net result would not be very substantial, would it ? 

A. Mr. Qeddis — It would mean 61 lakhs of rupees a year which is more than the 
cost of a mill of 30 thousand spindles and 1,000 looms. 

Q. Would you regard that as an appreciable measure of help ? 

A. We should so regard it. Besides it is a nuisance. If the customs duty did not exist 
our raw material would come straight from the ship to our mills. As it is, it has to be 
carted to the warehouse to be inspected and then various formalities have to be gone 
through. We have to employ men to look after the clearing, forwarding and opening 
of oases. They have to be opened to see that we are not importing anything except 
what wo say, and all that sort of thing. It hampers us greatly. It is much more 
expensive. If we could get all our materials without, customs duty wo should be very 
happy. 

A. Sir N. N. Waditt.- May I draw your attention. Sir, at, the outsot to the speech 
made by Sir Malcolm Hailey when ho was Finanoe Member in the Government of 
India. He distinctly stated that as a war measure they were asking the millowners to 
pay this duty' on stores and machinery and that as soon as the Government’s finances 
permitted they would take it off. Sir, the war ended over eight years ago. We 
are getting old. Wo will see it some day, I suppose in our life time. I do not 
know. 

Q If you could give us the reference to that speech we should be glad to have it. 
When you refer to mill stores, are you referring to things whioh can only be used in mills 
like bobbins and things of that kind, or are you referring to things like China clay 
which, I presumo, arc used for many other purposes besides mill purposes, 

A. But, Sir, before 1917 or 1918, I am rot sure of the year, China lay, bobbins and 
all other stores whioh were used by our mills and genuinely imported by the mills were 
allowed to be imported free. 

Q. That is the point I want to raako clear. The mill stores that were allowed free 
were stores definitely imported for mills. It is a question of the consignee, not the 
character of the stores ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Qeddis.—We only want the status quo. 

Q. The only other point that arises is if thi3 concession were given to you, would the 
jute industry demand it, also ? Would there be no other mills in India whioh would 
expect to get it ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —It was given to the ootton mill industry. 

Q. But other industries got it before ? 

A. Lately, zinc being a raw material has been exempted in oertain instances. This is 
one of our raw materials. 

Q. Yes, but my point is, are you suggesting that this concession should be confined to 
your industry ? 

A. We have no objection to its being given to other industries if after due enquiry, 
Govemmert find it necessary to do so. Is that what you want me to say. Sir 1 
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Q. I do not want you to say anything. 

A. We can only answer for our industry, hut we have no objection if other industries 
are given the concession. 

Q. You consider it should be a special concession governed by the merits of the particular 
industry ? 

As regards this Companies super-tax, how much is it ? 

A. A flat rate of one anna on over fifty thousand rupees profit 

Q. What justification is there for taking it av, ay ? • 

A. May I ask a question, whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer was correct to 
take that corporation tax off in England ? Why is it kept on here ? 

Q. My point is that I cannot see what effect it would have on the prosperity of the 
industry. How can it handicap the industry if it is not payable until the industry is 
making profits which enable it to pay it ? 

A. Eirst and foremost it is a double indirect form of taxation. A shareholder first, 
and foremost has to suffer the super-tax paid by the company. He loses that amount 
himself. Then, when the money is distributed in the form of dividend he is again charged 
super-tax on the same income in a double form. I ask you whether under any cannons 
of fair taxation, except as a war measure, it is correct or incorrect. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia .—It is an inequitable tax. Moreover it is a double tax. 

Q. That may be ; but the question is how it affects the prosperity of the trade. I 
cannot see that it is a handicap to the industry. 

A. Sir. N. N. Wadia .—Suppose my company has as a block costing 3 crores. Suppose 
I make 5 per cent, profit annually or say 14J lakhs. I am charged on 14£ lakhs at the 
rate of one anna, a flat rate. Then super-tax is charged and it cannot be recovered 
by any of the share-holders however small they may be ; and the bigger t he company the 
greater the loss to the share holders. The smaller companies have the same allowance 
of Rs. 50,000. They do not take into account the size of the company. Therefore, in 
the first place, it is inequitable in that respect. Secondly, as I said, it is a double taxation 
■on the same profits, because it is charged not only on the share-holders but on the com¬ 
pany also. 

A. Mr. Sahlatwala .—It is a treble taxation in our case. The company first pays the 
tax. We, as agents, are a limited company and so we pay again. Then we as 
individuals pay a third time. 

President .—Can you not make representations? 

A. We have made representations on the matter. 

Q. Did not the Taxation Committee go into the question? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— Yes. They want to make it permanent, Sir. While the 
Chancellor of Exchequer in England has recognised the inequity of this tax and has 
removed it, it still remains here. The very fact that the United Kingdom has taken 
it away this tax shows the inequity of it. It was only introduced as a war time 
measure to last probably for one or two years and now it is made permanent. 

Q. You consider the town duty of one rupee a bale imfair for the reason you have 
stated, namely that it was levied for the purpose of a scheme of chawis which has not 
been successful? 

A. Yes. I wish the Bombay Government would institute an enquiry like the Bombay 
Back Bay Enquiry as to the erection of these chawls. 

Q. Bombay must be getting a little tired of enquiries. 

A. Bombay had big schemes and all turned out failures and we are paying for them 
through the nose. 

Q. As regards your proposals in regard to railway freights, do you recognise that the 
railway costs have gone up like everything else? Labour charges on railways have gone 
up in the same way that yours have. 

A. Yes; we recognise that. 

Q. We shall have to go into those proposals with the railway authorities and see what 
their views are in regard to them. 

A. Before we go away from the railway freight, I only want to make a general remark 
that a lot of expenditure which is supposed to be on capital account or ought to be on 
capital account is charged to revenue account. There is a very good habit with the 
Government of India that if any new building up to the extent of 5 lakhs of rupees is 
put up it is charged to the revenue account. When it goes over 5 lakhs it goes to the capital 
account. If you bring all these charges to revenue aocounts and also all improvements 
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and extensions you make, you will never make any profit on railways. If we oarry on in 
tho same way in our mill industry and biought all the charges for extensions and improve¬ 
ments to revenue account, we should never make any profits even in the best of times. 
The limit as far as the Imperial Budget is concerned is 6 lakhs. Any item of expenditure 
up to 5 lakhs is osedited to revenue account. 

Q. I do not profess to know anything about railway finance, but there is one point 
which arises out of this and that is, can you quote any instance in any country in the 
world where an iadigonous industry is given preferential freight rate over foreign 
imported goo'ds ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—There are a considerable number of instanoeB, the best known 
instance being that of the bounty on coal freight in Natal. 

Q. That is a bounty on import goods. Yon have got a bounty for coal on railway 
freight in India, a bounty of Rb. 1-8-0 a ton on exported ooal. I want to know whether 
there are any precedents for this proposal. It is helpful to know whether this oourse 
has ever been adopted on any railways in other countries. 

As regards Trade Commissioners, the point on which the Government of India 
and the Legislative Assembly will want to bo convinced is that if you get the Trade 
Commissioners you will use them. 

A. Mr. O. N. Wadia .—The Trade Commissioner never uses iis. Wo do not know when 
a Trade Commissioner is appointed. He reports direct to the Government of India once 
or twioe and we never get the Reports. If you look at the way in which the Japanese 
are using their Trade Commissioners, the Foreign Office taking interest in their affairs, 
as given in our reply to question 102, you see the contrast between the Trade Commissioner 
appointed by the Government of India and the Japanese Trade Commissioner. 

Q. The Government of India have only recently experimented with Trade Commis¬ 
sioners. 

A. SirN.N. Wadia .—How is it, Sir, that America can send out her Trade Commis- 
sioners to every country in the world ? We have got them in Calcutta and Bombay 
and they broadcast their monthly, fortnightly or weekly reports. I get copies of those 
reports and they contain very real arguments. Advanced countries like America and 
Japan do it. 1 give them oredit for it. I am afraid the Government of India exists 
only for taking money out of us and not to foster our trade. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia .—There is a difference between our Trade Commissioner and 
the Japanese Trade Commissioners. 

Q. The Government of India have no Trade Commissioners except one in London. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—If it had not been for the Calcutta interests, for the jute 
business, tho Government of India would not have appointed that Trade Commissioner 
in London. 

Q. I think you are a little unfair. 

A. I have oome to that conclusion, Sir, from what I have seen. 

Q. I am certainly speaking both for myself when I was Trade Commissioner and for 
my predecessor and successor when I say that wc had no predilections whatever in favour 
of Caloutta. 

A. But the enquiries and all that you did was mainly in respect of the tea and jute 
trade. 

Q. Might not that be because the tea and jute trade were more alive to the existence 
of the Trade Commissioner ? 

A. No; that is because London was the principal market for those articles. 

Q. Quite so ; now we have got down to the real point. 

A. But for the interest of the Calcutta merchants the Trade Commissioner would never 
have been appointed. 

Q. You consider it is eminently desirable that Trade Commissioners should be 
appointed where they can be of use to you. 

A. Yes ; wo want them to know us personally. 

Q. They oould not pay very frequent visits to you ? 

A. But look at the way in which the other Trade Commissioners work. They go to- 
various Associations and visit them while they are in India time after time. Why does 
not our Trade Commissioner when he returns to India come and visit us f 

Q. He has never been here since ho took over the appointment. You want him to take 
leave in India ? 

A. He is an Indian Trade Commissioner. He must come round and visit us and know 
liis job. If he goes to England on leave and goeB back to bis country, that won’t be of 
any use to us. 
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Q. Suppose these Trade Commissioners were appointed; where do you want them in 
the first instance ? 

A. We would like to consider exactly where they would be most useful. But we would 
like a Trade Commissioner to be kept especially in places where textile goods are used, 
for instance, Egypt, South Africa, Zanzibar, Mesopotamia, Persia, probably Singapore, 
Java, Hongkong, Shanghai, Australia. We want them in all these ports. 

Q. We have heard your opinion on the methods of Government at considerable 
length during the last three days. It is not very likely that Government would appoint 
Trade Commissioners wholesale to start with. I do not know whether it would be wise. 
They would want to make an experiment in a few selected centres to see whether th?y 
would be of any use. So if you would let us know which you consider the most impor¬ 
tant centres, it would be most useful. 

A. We will consider that. But how is it that America can afford it 1 

Q. America is the wealthiest country in the world. 

A. But it has got the wealthiest by this process. 

Q. Not by tho process of appointing Trade Commissioners ? 

A. By their help. 

A. I think America was in a prosperous condition before it sent any Trade Commissioners- 
out. 

A. Mr. Saldatwdla .—Government is helping industries there. America is a highly 
protective country. 

Q. Experts differ as to how far it is due to that protection. You suggest an export 
bounty to make up for the rise in the value of the rupee. Do I understand that to 
mean an export bounty in addition to the protection you suggest ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—The protection which we suggest will apply to India only. The 
export markets will have to face a much more severe competition from foraign countries 
than from the Indian markets, because here we have got protection only up to 11 per cent. 
We are faced with that fact and if we are to go in for export markets under the present 
currency policy, it will be absolutely impossible for us to go pn, because of this handicap. 

Q. Where is tho money to pay the export bounty to come from f 

A. By increased import duty or any other method you like. 

Q. I want to know the method you suggest. Out of inoreased import duties ? , 

A. There are also other methods. 

Q. In regard to question 104, you suggest the imposition of an additional duty of at 
least 13 per cent, on yarn and piece-goods imported from foreign countries which compete 
unfairly with India. I think you agreed the other day that with tho Japanese exchange 
at its present rate at 132 or 133, there is no special depreciation of the Japanese exchange 
in comparison with any other exchange in the world ? 

A. Yes, as far as sterling and yen exchange is concerned; but as far as rupee exchange 
is concerned, there is depreciation. 

Q. My point is that the Japanese exohange is now at gold parity ? 

A. That is with sterling and gold and not with the rupee. 

Q. With the rupee at 1/6, the Japanese exchange is now at parity ? 

A. Yes, because you fix an artificial value on the rupee. 

Q. That is not my point. My point is that the Japanese exohange at the moment- 
and as far as one can see is likely to remain at exactly the samo parity in comparison 
with the Indian exchange and every other exohange in the world, except those continent al 
exchanges which are depreciating. The Japanese exchange is not a depreciated exohange- 
as compared with the Dollar exchange or the pound exohange or the Dutch florin exchange. 

A. Yes ; that is so and if you fix 1/6 then it will be at parity at 133. 

Q. Exactly, I quite agree. But then in these circumstances what countries are you 
referring to, when you talk about foreign countries with depreciated exchanges ? 

A. But, Sir, you first and foremost go away from the point that you are artificially 
fixing the sterling rate. 

Q. That is not the point at all. 

A. But it affects our industry. At the very outset you told us that you will enquiie 
into the exchange as far as it affects the trade. 

Q. I am doing that. 

A. Then, it affects our industry at 1/6. 

Q. The point I want to know is what justification, if any, there is for singling out 
Japan as a oountry with a specially depreciated exchange. 

A. You take the figures. Take the figures six months ago. 
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Q. We must, as far as we oan, take the conditions as they exist to-day and as they are 
likely to exist in the future ; and a3 far as we can see, the J apanese exchange will remain 
round about its present level with the rupee at 1/6. Therefore what justification is there 
for singling out Japan as a country with a specially depreciated exchange ? 

A. Itisclear then that byyourcurrency policy you are going to put us at a disadvantage 
by 12i per cent, straightaway. Do you agree ? 

Q. Against every other country, and not Japan alone. 

A. Yes ; it affects our industry to that extent. 

Q. It affects your industry as compared with every other country in the world. 

A. Every industry in India will be affected to that extent. 

Q. Against every country in the world ; that is the point. What special reasons are 
there for discrimination against Japan 1 

A. If you refer to paragraph 132 of our original statement, we have given our conclusions 
there. 

Q. But in the whole of your argument in the preceding paragraph the exchange 
which you refer to is the Japanese exchange. What I am trying to get at is whether 
there is any reason now for discrimination against Japan in this matter of exchange. 

A. .We say, Sir, that normally exchange in pre-war days and up to the catastrophe in 
Japan in 1922 was 163. On that basis wo are prepared to face the competition of Japan 
or any other country in the world. If you are to manipulate your exohange and the 
Japanese manage their exchange, we are handicapped. If the Government of India 
artificially fix the exchange at 1/6 we aro to that extent handicapped. 

Q. Against every country in the world ? 

A. No, Sir. We are competitors. We only look to those who are competitors. 

Q. Every country that sends piccegoods into this country is your competitor. 

A. Yes ; therefore, on that argument, you are to that extent favouring the importers 
against the Indian industry. 

Q. From every oountry. 

A. And further provided that these importing countries are making goods similar 
to our goods. 

Q. While assuming then that the discrimination should bo against competition in the 
goods which you are manufacturing, cannot that discrimination bo effected by a duty 
on counts of cloth rather than a duty against a specifio country ? 

A. Wc have concluded that Chapter, by showing how that worked in the previous years. 

I think in one of our statements wo say that. If you read paragraph 16 you find a 
statement, from which you will see that a similar experiment was made in 1879-80. You 
find ‘ The effect of the duty in fact was not so much to encourage a general increase in 
trade as to induce manufacturers and importers to substitute goods of the coarser and 
duty free kinds for the medium and finer qualities which had formerly when all classes 
were alike subjeot to duty formed the bulk of the trade. In this respect, the results were 
much more decisive than was anticipated. It was of course expected that, a certain 
proportion of the goods generally made of yams ranging from 30s. to 40s. would in future 
be made of yarns of 30s. and under so as to bring them within the limit of exemption ; 
but what has actually occurred has been a complete revolution in the course of the trade 
in grey goods, the importations of the medium and finer classes having almost ceased 
sinoe the issue of the notification.’ 

Q. I take it your point would then be that exactly the reverse will happen now ; that 
if you put a heavy duty on the coarse goods it will drive import trade into the finer goods. 
Is not that so ? 

A. Not necessarily. It depends on what duty you put on. It will depend,on the 
percentage. It is very difficult to state at this stage unless we know the actual figures 
and the percentage, whether a revolution will take place in that direction. But I am 
only saying as a general thing what has been the experience in the past. 

Q. My point is that if you admit, as I think wc are agreed, that the effect of what you 
call depreciated exchange i3 the same in regard to every country in the world. 

A. We do not agree with that. Wo only say that you are handicapping us as far as 
our industry is concerned. We are taking the same line of argument. We are not 
discussing the question of exchange. 

Q. I am dealing entirely with your industry. If you agree that the effect of exchange 
is the same on the imports of piecegoods from every country in the world, then, the 
logical conclusion to be drawn from that seems to be that the import duty or protection 
should be on all imports coming into this country. Is not that the logical conclusion to 
be drawn, that if the world exchange has gone down in relation to Tndia or the rupee has 
gone up in rolation to the world exchange then you have a handicap, according to 
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your argument, of 12$ per cent, in regard to all imports of pieoegoods into this country ? 
Is not that the logical conclusion to be drawn, that the protective duty should be imposed 
on all imports which compete with yours that come into this country and that there 
should be no discrimination by countries ? 

A. We will have no objection to that. 

Q. But you have stated that you have an objection to that. 

A. You make a difference between ooarae and medium counts. As long as you impose 
a corresponding duty on coarse and medium counts, we have no objection. 

Q. And by medium counts, you mean ? 

A. Right up to 40s. 

Q. You told us day before yesterday that India could not compete in counts over 30s 
except by using imported cotton. 

A. But you ask me the definition of medium counts and I say, up to 40s. because 32s. 
and 36s. we can make from Indian cotton and that comes to medium counts; but the 
limit is to be fixed at 40s. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala .—At that stage I said that we were making up to 40s. from Indian 
cotton. I qualified it to that extent. 

Q. But is the bulk of manufacture of oounts over 30s. from Uganda cotton 1 

A. As far as we aro concerned, we do not make anything from Uganda up to 40s. 

Q. You say there is an objection to the imposition of a duty on goods made from counts 
over 40s. 1 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —No, Sir, we do not object. But I said there might be a chance 
of substitution. That is why I read that paragraph. 

President .—-How are you going to get over that ? 

A. We will wait and see. 

President .—-I see that your Association has made an important change in their original 
proposals. You now consider that the protection should in the first instance be given 
only for five years ? 

A. God knows what the Exchange will be fivo years hence, or anything else. If 
you will tell us what is going to happen five years hence I have no objection. That 
is why we thought we would ask for this now We oan come back to you again. 
Circumstances are changing. 

Q. We now come to a very important question of the effect of the duty you propose 
on prices. But before we go on to that there is one point I should like to comment on. 
I think as you probably know, the other Tariff Board in making its recommendations has 
as a rule been guided by the cost of production in this country and the cost at which 
goods of similar character can be imported, and has recommended protection to make up 
the difference. It was so in the case of the Steel industry. But your Association have 
merely put forward these proposals on general grounds- You ask for 8 per cent, for 
exchange and 5 per cent, for double shift, and just to make sure that these two will give 
you what you want. 

A. No, Sir. We want more. 

Q. Just as a make-weight you ask for an additional 5 per cent, to make suro that 
there were no miscalculations made in the other two. 

A. There is no make-weight. We want depreciation. 

Q. I will come to that question later on. Before we go any further, you ask for 8 
per cent, for the depredated exohange. 1 take it that that remains practically the same. 
You took exchange at 129 and it is now 131 ? 

A. If the exchange had been 108 as in the last year we would have asked for much more. 

Q. If there had been no question of depreciated exchange, do you think you would 
have come forward to ask for protection on the ground that the mills were working double 
shift in Japan ? 

A. Again I will refer you to paragraph 131 of our statement in which we replied to 
that question. 

Q. You have not replied to that question. What I want to know is whether, if there 
had been no depreciation in exchange, you would have asked for protection on the ground 
of double ihift working in Japan. You have kept the two factors together throughout 
and say in paragraph 132 :—' It is the considered opinion of the Association that if the 
sterling exchange were brought down to la. 4 d. gold and Japanese mills were made to 
work ono shift, not employing women and children at night then the industry could stand 
on its own legs an i would not require protection.’ What I want to know ia whether 
you would have considered the double shift labour in Japan of sufficient importance to 
you in asking for protection if it had not been for the depreciated exchange ? 

A. Double load on a little bullock kills it. A single load a bullock can drag. It is 
all I can say. 
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Q. I take it that I am to draw the inference that you probably would. 

A, Mr. Mody. —Mot necessarily. 

A. Sir N.N. Wadia. —The load would not have been bo great as to orush us. 

Q. I should like to go into more detail on this question of the effect of the duty. Has 
the Association at any time since this enquiry started or before it began worked out the 
exact effect of the duty on its prosperity ? Have you attempted to form any estimate 
of the exact increase of price or the exact amount of duty required to convert your loss 
into profit ? 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia. -We show you the loss for 1924. We show you the loss for 1925, 
whioh is the amount that we require to bring us on an equality with our competitors. 

Q. You ask for more than that 1 

A. We want something more than that. That is the minimum we require to put us 
on an equality with our competitors. 

Q. In that case you have doubtless worked out the exact increase in price per pound 
whioh would bring you on an equality with your competitors ? 

A. Wc told you 13 per cent. 

Q. You do not tell me that. You do not tell me that 13 per cent, will wipe out the 
loss. The 13 per cent, is based entirely on general considerations. You say there is the 
depreciated exchange....... 

A. We have worked it out. Sir. Curiously enough it comeB to the same figure. 

Q. X should be glad to see that calculation. It is very important in the present connec¬ 
tion b.ieause I cannot see how the 13 per cent, you have asked for would give you what 
you want, sinco in your reply to question 106 you Say that the increase in price would 
not be anything like 13 per cent, owing to the competition between Indian mills. You 
say that it is not going to be anything like 13 per cent, owing to the competition of Indian 
mills. If you are not going to get 13 per cent, extra on every pound of cloth that comes 
out of your mills, how is your loss going to be covored unless the protection were. Bay 
26 per cent. ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —The question is how far this 13 per cent, will affect the imports 
from Japan. It is difficult to see now how far it affects our balance sheet. What we 
have asked for is to be placed in a position of equality with countries which enjoy 
certain advantages, certain fair advantages and oertain unfair advantages. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —1 will give you a simple calculation. We produce something 
like 1,500 million yards of cloth. I am only taking round figures and if you take 4 yards 
to the pound. 

Q. This fiftoon hundred millions, is for the whole Indian mill production f I want 
the figures for Bombay only. 

A. You take about 220 million pounds for Bombay. The cost of cloth is 14 annas, 
but suppose we take it at Re. 1. 

Q. The price of long cloth you have given is more than that. Your prioe is 16 or 17 
annas. 

A. Let us take it just for calculation at 16 annas. That means you have got 220 
million rupees. ' If you put an import duty at 1 per cent, we get Its. 22 lakhs. Now, 
you oan work out the figures. 

Q. Your loss in 1924 was 2 crorea and 43 lakhs. 

A. Provided we get that corresponding rise in our price of doth, whioh I doubt. 

Q. That is my point. 

A. The protection we ought to get is more, but if we got that full rise in our price 
then that would compensate. 

Q. The question I should like to ask you is this. In your answer you say that the 
increase would not be anything like 13 per cent, owing to the competition of Indian 
mills. What per cent, you think it would be ? 

A. I think the increase will be much less. 

Q. Then, in order to give you what you want, you want a protective duty of 
25 per cent. 

A. We will be glad to have it if you give it us. 

Q. It is for you to say what you want. Butdoyou consider it is any uso giving protec¬ 
tion unless it is absolutely oertain that it is going to aohieve its object for which it is 
given ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —It is bound to help us. 

Q. It is not bound to help you. It does not seem to me that you have established 
that it is bound to help. All that you have established is that you will reduce your loss 

A. You will admit in any oase. 
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Q. I admit nothing. 

A. Would you say that it would check the flow of imports t 

Q, I am not prepared to admit anything. The questions are for you to answer. 

A. If you are putting it to us that it would not help our industry at all I ask you 
another question, whether you think that imports would not be affected by the imposi¬ 
tion of an import duty ? 

Q." I am prepared to admit that that is the usual view held by economists on the 
question. 

A. My point is that imports will be affected most certainly by the imposition of a 
sufficient duty and to that extent it would help us. Whether it would help us in any 
particular figure it is impossible to say, but it would certainly help us if imports from 
countries with depreciated exchanges had to pay the duty. Whether it will make up 
for the entire loss or not is a different thing. 

Q. But if it does not make up for the entire loss what is the justification for putting 
it on ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—A partial loaf is better than no loaf at all. We do not want 
to open our mouth too wide. If you can give us a partial loaf. 

Q. You admit that there is hope for the industry apart from protection 1 

A. I do not admit that. Yes, provided wo got fair competition. 

Q. The measure of protection that you have asked for, leaving such things as depre¬ 
ciated exchange and unfair competition from double shifts entirely out of the question, 
the measure of protection that you have asked for is not sufficient to convert your loss 
into equilibrium unless the prioe of the cloth goes up by 12£ per cent., which you do not 
think it would. You consider it is much more likely to go up by only fij per cent. 
Therefore given this amount of protection it would seem that you would steadily go 
on losing though only to the extent of half you are doing now. Therefore what good is 
this protection going to do J 

A. Do you want us to work double shift ? 

Q. I do not want you to do anything. I want to know what is your reply to the position 
which I put before you T 

A. We put our cards on the table. If this protection is given, it will be a material 
help. If we get a corresponding increase in price it will be a great help. 

Q. But you do not consider it would ? 

A. We do not know how trade will go in future. We will he content with this trial and 
will see how it is going for five years. 

A. Mr. Saldatuiala .—I say. Sir that what we are asking for is to bring about 
equilibrium now lacking owing to unfair competition in exchange and labour conditions. 
Whether it is adequate protection to make the industry meet both ends may be an 
extraneous consideration. But, what we are asking here is that the unfair competition 
which exists should be done away with and we should be given a chance to exist. 

Q. Do you consider it is worth while upsetting the economic equilibrium of the 
country as this measure is bound to do to a certain extent unless it is going to achieve the 
purpose of to making both ends meet ? 

A. At least the fairly well managed mills would get into that position though not all 
and to that extent it will achieve the object. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—We won’t make such heavy losses and will certainly be able to 
bear the burden. 

A. Mr. Mody .—We have not asked that our losses should be converted into 
profits. Our whole case is that we are being hit very hard by unfair competition. If 
you look at paragraph 132 of our representation we distinctly say there that if the sterling 
exohange were brought down to Is. 4 d. gold and Japanese mills were made to work one 
shift, not employing women and children at night, then the industry could Btand on its 
own legs and wou Id not require protection. Our whole case is that we want to be protected 
not beoause the industry requires protection in the larger sense of the word but because 
at the prosent moment at any rate we are hit very hard by unfair competition and 
depreciated exchange. Protect us to that extent at the present moment any way we are 
not asking for anything more. That is our whole case, Sir. 

Q. I see. Before passing on to the next question I think a good many people would 
like to know the ground on which you estimate the wealthier classes of the population 
in India at about 20 per cent, of the whole population. It looks a very liberal estimate ? 

A. SirN.N. Wadia .—We have put it as mild as possible. We have been very moderate 
in our demand. That shows the moderation of our demand. 
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Raja Hari Kiehan Kaul. —Is it not a mistake to say that all the goods imported from 
the United Kingdom are used by the wealthier classes, because a very large proportion 
of grey cloth and dhoties comes from England ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—They are not used by the poorer classes. 

Q. Not by that 20 per cent, of the richer classes 'l 
A. Mostly fine jaconets and mulls. 

President .—In answer to Question 109 you say that the cost to the consumer by the 
increase in import duties would be negligible. As far as I have been able to make the 
calculation you suggest a total increase of 17 J per cent, in the duty, which means an 
increase of about three annas a pound—I am working on the figures you supplied. The 
increase of three annas a pound means a total of about eight erores on the total Indian 
mill production. Is not that a fairly extensive burden on the Indian consumer ? 

A. Mr. Maloney.—But this calculation is based on the supposition, that half would be 
paid by the consumer. 

Q. Who is going to pay the other half 7 

A. I think it will mean about an anna and a half per head of population. About 
one anna a pound. 

Q. Your calculation is that an increase of 12j per cent, in the duty would mean an 
increase in cost to the Indian oonsumer of one anna per pound ? 

A. Wo do not say that. It might possibly. 

Q. The point 1 am now leading up to is, is it merely a question of one anna a 
pound between tho Indian mill industry and destitution ? 

A. I think that an extra anna per pound would be of material help to the industry. 
Q. We have got down to tho position that it is only a question of one anna a pound 
between profit and loss. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —No, Sir, it is much more than that. We may get a rise in price 
of one anna or about 6 per cent. But that does not mean we would be quite all right 
Q. That is all you are asking for, or yon are expecting ? 

A. We are expecting 13 per cent, plus 4£ per oent. If half of that is borne by the mill 
and half by the consumer then the rise in price would bo to the consumer of about 1£ to 
2 annas per head. 

Q. Assuming that the difference as now appears would work to about 1 anna a lb. what 
is the proportion that bears to your labour charges. Your labour charge is how much 
a pound 1 

A. Three annas. 

Q. I cannot help thinking that the criticism would be levelled against the millowneiB 
that if they cannot reduce their price of cloth, if they cannot find some method of 
effecting economies which will reduce the cost of cloth by one anna a pound, they are a 
much less competent body than the public regard them to be ? 

A. Mr. O. N. Wadia.—It they are a competent body they cannot reduce. If they 
are an incompetent body and have been piling up expenditure on their mills then of 
course they possibly can, but we claim to be competent millowners and have been 
working our mills economically and it is quite impossible to reduce our cost. 

A. Mr. Mody .—I would like to add that the loss during tho last two years would have 
beon much greater but for the economies effected in every direction. Screws havo been 
tightened. 

Q. I do not think that you would be here today if it had not been the case that 
economies have been effected. It is obviously in your own interests that such an 
elementary measure should be taken. 

A. I am answering your criticism. You threw out a suggestion but there was 
room for further economy. 

Q. I was throwing out a suggestion that that may be the criticism. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia .—The total cost of producing today, without the excise duty, 
a pound of cloth is in the neighbourhood of 6 annas of which labour consists of 3 annas. 
Labour cannot be reduced. The cost of fuel and Btores comes to 2 annas. That cannot 
be touched because that is the irreducible minimum. As far as fuel is concerned Messrs. 
Tata are supplying us power at 1 - 25. As far as Btores arc concerned it is absolutely 
the minimum. We cannot reduce anything. Two annas would represent the absolute 
minimum at present on what power and stores cost us. At least you want one anna for 
all other charges, selling charges and all other charges. Will you kindly tell us how a 
reduction of one anna is to be made ? 

Q. I am not in the dock ! 

A. What you ask for is impossible. 

Q. I am not asking for anything. I wish I could get you to believe that. It is my 
business to bring to your notice every possible criticism that I t hink may be raised against 
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your proposal in the future to see whether you have any answer to that. The mere fact 
that I put them before you does not necessarily mean that I support them in any way. 

A. We are not saying anything about you personally. I put it to you that your 
suggestion is impracticable. 

Q. You mean the suggestion that may be brought forward. 

A. Yes, the criticisms that we may be subjected to. We already anticipate them 
and say that we are running as competently as can be. We do not make losses 
unneoessarily. They are forced on us. There is no room for further economy. 

Q. I wanted to elicit your views on the point. 

A. You have done so. 

President. —Question 107 is, * Do you consider, on the other hand, that the result of the 
imposition of the proposed additional duty would merely be such an increase in sales as 
might result from the displacement of imported yarn and cloth ’? The point there is to 
what extent do you consider the imposition of the duty you suggest would check imports. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I think we thrashed it out this morning that the increased 
duty will not go on the consumer. 

Q. The question is whether it would keep out entirely imported cloth of the counts 
on which it was imposed. 

A. To a oertain extent it will, beoause they won’t be underselling us at the present rate. 

Q. You cannot say whether it would completely prevent imported goods coming in t 

A. It is impossible to say. Sir. 

Q. Your reference to sugar in vour reply to Question 100 seems, if T may say so, a little 
unfortunate. Admitting that the tariff on sugar is 43 per cent., 1 am not aware that 
it helps the sugar industry to any appreciable extent. 

A. Mr. Mody. —It is only to meet the point that import duty on piecegoods would 
be objectionable. We merely point out that for an article of general consumption it 
is as high as 43 per cent. 

Q. Do you call the sugar coming into India an article of general consumption f 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Certainly. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Surely. 

A. Mr. Mody. —I think it is, so far as my knowledge goes, though I am not prepared 
to be emphatic. 

Q. The sugar that is generally consumed is in the form of gur, I understand. The 
sugar that comes into India is refined sugar which is and has always been regarded in 
every country as a luxury. 

A. Mr. Mody. —It is used by large masses of people. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —The point here is, you see in what form your question is put: 

‘ Do you oonsider that an increased import duty should bo levied even if it increases the 
prices of yarn and oloth to consumers ’ ? It is from that point of view we have 
answered. 

Q. The point whioh arises is the comparison you made with sugar. What I am trying 
to get at is whether the two can really be compared in view of the fact that cloth is 
undoubtedly a necessity, while one cannot, I think, say that the sugar that comes into 
India is a necessity in view of the faot that, in the fi™t place, most of it is of a quality 
whioh is not commonly consumed in India, and in the seoond place, that it forms suoh a 
small proportion of Indian consumption. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Could you tell us what is the amount of sugar that is consumed ? 

Q. About 450,000 tonB of imports into India. I believe the production of gur is about 
2£ million tons. The total consumption is thus about 3 millions, of which about Jth is 
imported. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —But the refined sugar produced in India is very small. 

Q. "Yes ; very small. 

A. It is less than half of the imported. 

Q. Very much less. 

A. We were only answering your point. There was no other meaning except whether 
it will increase the price of cloth and yarn to the consumer. 

Q. What I wanted to find out was whether in your view the 43 per cent, duty was 
really of muoh use to the sugar industry. 

A. You know better beoause you were Chairman of the Sugar Committee. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —In most of the restaurants in Bombay the sugar used is 
imported sugar. 

Ifr. Subba Rao .—But the country is much larger than Bombay and you cannot generalise 
from Bombay. 

f 420—17 
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President. —In which of these years given in the answer to Question 110 do you consider 
cotton prices were normal ? You say ‘ except in years when cotton prices were abnormal 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— It is given in the table. 

Q. You say ‘ the figures of consumption given above go to show that there has been 
no diminution in the total consumption of cloth since the imposition of the higher duty 
except in years when cotton prices were abnormal In which of those years were they 
abnormal 1 

A. If you refer to pages 100 and 101 of our original statement the abnormal years 
were 1923 and 1924 when you see that Broach goes up to 510 and 560. All those years 
when the ootton was very high were abnormal. 

Q. I only want to know exactly which years you regard as abnormal. Has there been 
a case when the increase in consumption has coincided with the fall in the prices of cotton 
and cloth which more than made up for the increase in duty ? 

A. I do not understand the point. Sir. 

Q. My point is that during the last three years, especially in 1925-26, there was a steady 
fall in the price of cotton and since 1924 there has been a steady fall in the price of cloth ; 
so that any increase in consumption in 1924, 1925 and 1926 might legitimately be 
attributed to the fall in the price of cloth which more than made up for the 
increased duty. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —It is difficult to reconcile the figures because the cotton crop will be 
of one year and the cloth of another year and the cloth may not go into consumption 
for possibly another nine months to a year. 

Q. I see your point. But in order to get at the correct facts, the point which should 
have been taken is the consumption of imported cloth, how far has the consumption of 
imported cloth been restricted as a result of the increased duty to 11 per cent. What 
has been the effect of the increased duty on imports of cloth ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —It will be very difficult to find out, Sir, because the cotton 
crop of one year turns into cloth practically in another year and it is consumed 
in the third year. 

Q. That is the point I was coming to now. The difficulty is to disentangle the effects 
of protection from other factors. As you say yourself in answer to Question 111, “ an 
increase in the duty would not act as a restriction on the consumption of yarn and cloth 
for the reason that the price of cloth is subject to variation by so many other important 
factors as far as the purchaser is concerned. ” We have to try to disentangle this parti¬ 
cular factor from other factors and you -would presumably admit that any inorease in 
prices must to that extent act as a restriction on consumption. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—How can that be ? How can we admit it ! 

Q. It -seems to me a common economic law that if you raise prices it restricts consump¬ 
tion. 

A. Mr. Gtddis. —One would have thought so ; but our answer to Question 110 does not 
bear that out. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —That is a theory you are propounding, and not a fact. 

Q. It is a fact of human nature that if you have got to pay more for a thing you use 
less of it. 

A. Mr. Gedd.is.~~ But that is not borne out by the figures. 

Q. That is, you say yourselves that there may be other factors to counterbalance it; 
but it is a fact that increased price must act as a restriction on consumption, standing 
by itself ? ° 

A. Mr. Mody.—But does it ever stand by itself ? Theoretically it might do so, but in 
practice does it ever stand by itself ? 

Q. If it did, our work would be very much easier. It would then be a mathematical 
problem but unfortunately it is not. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia.— You have got a more complex enquiry than the Steel Industry 
Enquiry in that respect, 

Q . Very much more complex. I may say that the reason why we took 1913-14_a 

procedure you take objection to in your reply to Question 111—was that it is the last year 
which can be regarded as normal or anything approaching normal. You say that in 
1912-13 and 1913-14 imports were particularly heavy owing to the low prices of American 
cotton. If this is the case, does it not show that the lower the prices, the greater the 
consumption ? 

A. Mr.C.N. Wadia. —Upto a certain point, yes. But we invite your attention to page 98 
of the Statement from which you will see that the prices of Indian cotton during 1920 was 
30 annas, just double the price now and the increase of consumption between 1920 and, 
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today la very small in comparison to the drop in. prices, though from 30 annas we dropped 
to 16 annas. People must buy cloth whatever the prioe is. You cannot possibly sell 
more than what the people require. Our contention is that the Indian people were 
very wall able to pay 31 annas or the corresponding price for the imported cloth which 
is 3 annas higher. 

Q. Were they well able to do that 7 

A. Nobody is willing to pay a larger amount. But they were capable. 

Q. If that was the case, why did I spend an extremely strenuous 14 months in Bombay 
making Standard doth 7 It was because they were not able to pay 31 annas. 

A. Not in 1921. 

Q. It was 1918-19. 

A. Even supposing you leave 1920 alone and take 1921, the average rate of cloth in 
1921 was 26 annas. There were shorter imports owing to the war. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—There was no cloth available. 

A. Mr. O. N. Wadia .—What I wish to bring to your attention is that the increase of 
11 per cent, forms a very small part of the variation to which cloth is lia ble owing to the 
variation in cotton. 

Q. I Quite agree, Mr. Wadia. The point to which we got to this morning was whether 
some other factor might not upset the whole oaloulation based on an additional import 
duty of 13 per cent. If the margin is so small, say one anna a pound, the whole scheme 
might be upset by some variation other than a duty. 

A. Everybody in the world is striving to work as economically as he can, and one 
anna spread over a few means a very large amount in the total. I should like to 
mention that 1 have seen a case in whioh a Srm which made a profit of about £4 millions 
estimated that if they reduced their price by half an anna an ounce they got a loss. 
The difference is in the aggregate, whether it is ono anna or half an anna. 

A. Mr. Modi /.—I am not sure whether I quite catch your point. But in any case this 
advantage of 13 per cent, will remain, whatever happens. Assuming that an additional 
import duty of 13 per cent, is levied, that advantage will be with us whatever happens. 

Q. The price of your cloth will be raised to that extent 7 

A. Or by oheoking imports, by restricting imports. 

Q. That would have the same effect 7 

A. Relatively the advantage now enjoyed by one country would vanish and therefore 
the competition of that country would certainly be restricted. That would be a distinct 
advantage, whatever comes. 

Q. You would then come to the largo question of internal competition between the 
mills ? 

A. Then we would be face to face with our own competition. We will not be faced 
with competition from outside. 

Q. In regard to Question 112, if Japan cannot sell in India, there will consequently 
be keener competition in foreign markets 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your view is that even so you will be in a bettor position to meot that competition ? 

A. If there is bigger consumption, we can. 

Q. I take it that you oonsider that your remarks that an increase of duty on imported 
yarn to 18 per oent. would have no prejudicial effect on the handloom industry are borne 
out by this Table 15 on page 80, which shows that imports of foreign yam has gone up 
in recent years in spite of the increase in duty ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—I shall just dispose of the question of export bounties and come to 
import duties. Wo shall not talk about the depreciation of exchange or appreciation 
of exchange and the effect on export markets but only examine your proposals as to 
how you want to get the bounty. In the first place, do you want a bounty on the total 
exports or on any one kind of export 7 You propose in your reply to question 103 an 
export bounty to develop new markets and extend old ones. Is it your proposal 
that you want an export bounty on the total exports or on any specific lines of 
exports 7 You say you have lost certain markets and you want to capture them again 
and get new markets and for that purpose you want an export bounty. May I know how 
you want to get it, in what shape 7 On total exports, on specific lines or on exports to 
pertain countries 7 

A. On exports to certain countries at so much per bale, 

Q. All your markets or any specific markets 7 Have you any markets specially in view? > 

A. All the markets, 

¥ 420—17a 
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Q. Have you any idea of the amount of bounty you want t Have you given the 
matter any consideration ? 

A. No. 

Q. Tt is a more proposal to be discussed later on more fully ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now in regard to import duties, in the first place you have not said anything about 
the rate you want as a set-off against depreciation. You propose 8 per cent, on account 
of exohange and 5 per cent, on account of double shift. How much do you propose for 
the third difficulty, the depreciation charges ? 

A. You will see, Sir, in answer to the speoial question on page 32, we say 4} per 
cent. 

Q. Now as regards the first 13 per cent., I assume that it is based upon the difference 
between the advantage in production in the Indian and in the Japanese mills? 

A. We have given the reasons why we have taken that 8 per cent, on the exchange 
question. 

Q. But there a te certain figures given, in the first place, in your statement and secondly 
in the answers regarding the relativo costs of production. Am I to understand that the 
13 per cent, is based upon the difference in prices of Indian goods and the competing 
Japanese goods as given in your statements ? 

A. They havo nothing to do with it. Out of the 13 per cent, we put down 8 per cent, 
for exohange. That figure we have worked out is on the basis of 16 per cent, difference 
in the exchange and as the Japanese have to take their cotton from here which forms 50 
per cent, of the value, we have reduced it down to half. 

Q. Therefore, it is not a question of relative differences in costs; but something 
modified ? 

A. No, Sir. It is entirely an exchange question. It has nothing to do with costs. 

Q. Then how does tho competition come in between the two, if it is not fhc difference 
in prioes ? 

A. Differences in prioes due to the exchange. 

Q. Therefore the final result is a difference in prices. Goods are delivered at the Indian 
ports at certain prices before the import duty is levied, and you have got your cx-godown 
costs. I assume thore is some difference between the two, which operates against the 
Indian producers just now. The difference in the exchange and owing to double' shifts,— 
does it amount to 13 per cent. ? 

A. That is what we have shown. 

Q. So far as I can see from your figures, it is not completely borno out. If you will 
kindly turn to your answers on page 34 and take column 10. 

A. That particular statement certain mills have submitted and we have put it before 
you. 

Q. After all, we have got to go by the data you have given. You have got to show 
that the prices of goods delivered at the Indian seaports are lower than the prices of 
goods of Indian production ex-godown by a certain percentage which is a measure of the 
drawbacks you are now labouring under and this Table is the one we have got to go by. 
And so far as I can see, the cost per piece given here in column 10 and the nett o. f. f. 
price given in column 16 do not differ by 13 per cent. You will find yourselveB that 
in some cases the cost per piece in the Indian millB—in three items—is lower than the 
import prices (8th, 9th and 11th itoms). The Indian cost in these three items is lower 
than tho nott c. i. f. prices of Japanese goods. 

A. That is the Indian cost without taking depreciation and everything else. 

Q. I can only pro on the figures you have given us. 

A. Column 10 is the actual oost without taking into aooount any charges for depreciation 
or income-tax, etc. That is the actual cost. You take column II. 

Q. That is your ex-godown price, oolumn 11, and not oolumn 10 ? 

A. Yes, if you allow for depreciation, eto. 

Q. Does oolumn 11 include depreciation only or profits also ? 

A. Profits at the rate of one anna. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —The Japanese c. i. f. price presumably includes profits. 

Q. It does, so that if you take columns 11 and 15 it will work out between 10 and 15 
per cent., so that these figures are based upon differences between your selling prioe and 
tho Japanese selling price ? 

A. What ought to be our selling price, 
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Q. What yon ought to recover and what yon cannot on account of the Japanese prices 
being low ? 

A.. Sir N. N. Wadia. —A mill like mine working economically, cannot make more than 
4 per cent. 

Q. Any way it is a price that you would not call unnatural. 

A. It will pay our expenses and give us a little margin. 

Q. In that case you want to recover that price and do you think that if your proposals 
are carried out, they will give you that price ? The duty of 13 per cent, or 17| per cent, 
that you propose now will give or is calculated to give you the price you have given in 
column 11 ? 

A. It will be very much narrowed down if we do not get the full advantage. 

Q. You hopo that if the duty be imposed the prices will come to this level, so as to give 
you, not even exorbitant, but a decent margin, and these prices are not now obtained by 
you by any means ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I want to know what you hope to obtain by protection. Do you hope to obtain the 
prices given in column 11 f • 

A. No; I would not say that. We may get the prices mentioned in column 11 or we 
may not. 

Q. But what is it you desire ! 

A. We would desire a decent margin. This only giveB you 4 or 5 per cent. We desiro 
a margin Of 10 or 15 per cent. 

Q. You want to get at least this and more if possible ? 

A. Yes. on the present basis of cotton and on the present basis of working costs; that 
is the idea. • 

Q. But on the present basis if these prices were obtained you will not lose ? And the 
prices now ruling in the market are not equal to these ? 

A. Sirieo the preparation of this Appendix, oolumn 12 has gone down in prices again. 
That is the Japanese soiling price. 

Q. How does it affect your selling price ? 

A. Then the C. I. F. will be less. The comparison has gone worse for us. 

Q. Therefore you want more protection ; but these prices you have given in column 11 
are adequate ? 

A. Since this statement was prepared, the prices in the market are loss. 

Q. I refer to your selling prices. Regarding the diSerence between the Japanese price 
and the price you want to got, I ask you whether the difference is equal to the amount 
of protection ? Your point is, you want more protection because the Japanese prices 
have gone down so that 13 per oent. would not give you this difference. In any case 
you want to get this price as a minimum T Otherwise you will lose ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore the present market prioes are much below the prices you hopo to get 
whioh are by no means exorbitant ? Is it not so ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The next point is, if you impose this 13 per oent. duty, what kind of duty do you 
want t Do you want it to be general or on any one country ? 

A. That is what the Tariff Board will have to recommend. 

Q. Do you want a general duty or a duty on one country or as you say in reply to the 
special question, do you want a “ heavy duty on coarse goods and lower counts of yam, 
a moderate duty on medium classes of goods and low rate of duty, or the present rate, 
on higher counts”? 

A. That is the alternative suggestion. 

Q. Therefore you want specific duties ? 

A. If you have specific duties, then it will be muoh heavier. But if you want to have 
one single all-round duty, then we ask for 13 per oent. 

Q. So the alternatives are an all-round 13 per oent. duty. 

A. Or a sliding scale as we have answered in special question I. 

Q. But you have not given the rates there. 

A. They are to be worked out. 

Q. What are your proposals ? Is it to be an at valorem duty ? 

A. No. Ad valorem won’t do. It will have to be fixed on the same lines as the 
Japanese do. 
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Q. You want a specific duty on each pound of cloth at so much ; and that will apply 
to all countries, irrespective of the source of import f 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said some time ago, and the main contention has been, that the competing goods 
are mostly from one oountry. That was the burden of the song till now ; and therefore 
whether you put 13 per cent, duty on goods from Japan alone or make it a specific duty 
on the different lines of goods that come mostly from Japan, the effeot will bo to oust, let 
us say, the Japanese goods ? Therefore, there will be reduction of imports of the 
kind of goods that now compete with your production. That is your purpose. Whether 
you call it a duty on goods from Japan alone or on all such goods that come in the main 
from Japan, the net purpose is and the result will be, if the duty is sufficiently high, 
to exclude those goods from India ? 

A. That is the nature of all protection. 

Q. And what now will be the effect, on prices ? Will they rise or will they not rise ? 
Will the prices of that commodity or that kind of cotton cloth rise or not rise ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —We answer that in question 106. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We do not expect the rise to follow in accordance with the 
duty. It is given in answer to question 106. 

Q. You are saying on the other side that even the prices you have given in your Table I 
will not oover the working expenses of a number of mills. Therefore, if the prices are 
not adequate even for that purpose, where is the help to the majority of the Indian mills ? 

A. It is beyond me. I cannot follow you. Sir. 

Q. You want protection in order to save the Indian mill industry from the price reduc¬ 
ing competition of the foreign goods ? 

A. Yes. 

» 

Q. If the foreign goods are kept out, the result must bo either the prices rise to the 
level you expeot or they do not rise. If they rise, somebody has to pay. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —They may rise to some extent, not to the whole level. 

Q. But the question is if they rise by 13 per cent., will the result he that you get then 
an adequate price or even then only that some of the best- mills get part of what they 
want ? If they do not rise oven by 13 per cent., the result will be they will not get even 
a part of what they want. Then where is the benefit to the Indian industry t 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —There is some protection. 

Q. But is the amount of protection asked an adequate remedy ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Say one or two per cent. 

Q. But is the return or the measure worth consideration if it does not give you any 
relief worth the trouble ? 

A. Surely it will benefit us. It will help us to some extent. 

Q. But iB it adequate 1 

A. I think we discussed that question already very thoroughly. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —These are theoretical questions. 

Q. These are questions of real importance. The Legislature after all has got to settle 
the point and unless we state clearly what the proposals are and what their economio 
effects are, it will not look at our report. I want to know what you desire and what 
you propose. 

A. We would like to get the prioes up to the level mentioned in column 11 of 
Table I. 

Q. You want to come to that level in columB 11 ? And you yourself say that 13 per 
cent, duty will not give you that rise. 

A. In some cases it will and in some it will not. 

Q. Then in that case if it does not give you the full measure (hat you desire, what is the 
benefit the Indian industry gets f 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —That is a matter of conjecture surely. That oan only be guessed. 

President. —Mr. Geddis, the steel industry managed to work out very accurately an 
estimate of the duty required. 

A. It was a very much easier job for them. 

Q. But at any rate it has got to be done. 

A. Sir N. N. Waida. —There are many permutations and combinations. 

. Mr. Subba Rao. —It is argued by some that protection might even lower the prioes and 
not raise them. Mr. J. A. Wadia argued to that effeot before the Fisoal Commission. He 
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said that the result will bo an undue impetus which would bring in more people, more 
oapital and more plant and maohinery and that ultimately you might overdo the thing. 
There might be over production as a result of protection. We want to know therefore 
what will be the result. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —If his theory is correot, it will take 20 years before we can 
produce all the requirements of India. We have to build more mills. We have to 
shut out everybody else and then this result will take place. It may take 20 
years or even more. 

Q. You say that the prices will not rise in correspondence with the additional duty. 
In that case, the benefit is to be measured only by a small rise which will benefit only 
some of the mills. 

A. It ought to benefit every mill. 

Q. But not to the extent of the relief they want now; only a small portion. 

A. It will materially reduoe our losses and help us to a great extent. 

Q. The point to be appraised is the relative advantage, the relief to be given to the 
industry and the burden on the consumer, and you assess it at one anna per head for about 
80 per cent, of the population. What will be the money value of that ? It comes to about 
21 crores. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —.That is exactly what we worked out. It works out again at 
the same figure. 

Q. That protection though it may not double the price will raise the price sufficiently 
to give you some relief, not all the relief, against competition. This is on the assumption 
that the foreign goods are kept out. 

A. Not necessarily. Their price level is going up. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Their selling price will have to be increased. 

Q. By the amount of the duty or part of it ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —By the full duty. 

Q. That depends on their adjustments ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I think that is the conclusion, that the new duty is not calculated to raise priceB 
to the full extent and therefore it will not benefit the industry to that extent. 

A. Not to the extent of 13 per cent. 

Q. No, but there will be a rise in prices as the result of this duty ? 

A. Supposing all the other factors remained equal. 

Q. Of course ; we are merely calculating now the effects of the duty 

President. —That is tho assumption on which we have to work throughout. 

Mr. Subba Rao.—A heavy fall in cotton prioes might upset it. But that is not 
the point. 

Would you kindly explain this difference between your selling price and the Japanese 
price in the bazaar ? These selling prices are lower than the Japanese prioes. In the case 
of three items your selling price is lower ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —It is because in drills we are on a par. 

Q. In the case of three items you are already in a position to undersell the Japanese T 

A. Not undersell. This is the bare price. 

President. —To what do you attribute the fact that you are able to hold your own in 
this ? 

A. It is only in drills. That is only for the present because the exchange 
is coming up. 

Q. How is it that you are in a better position in regard to those items. In coarser 
counts you are better able to hold your own ? 

A. Yes, one of them is 30s. 

Q. Your selling price there is lees ? 

A. That may be, but I have discovered this. I have put in certain cloths even 
at a loss in the market, for instance drills, The moment I put them on the market, 
down they came to one rupee straight away. The moment our mills enter into 
competition they drop the prices heavily* 

A. Mr. Sak/alvala. —The same happened with the abolition of the Excise duty. 
The Japanese prices dropped. 

A. Sir N. N Wadia. '-These were the bazaar prioes. I got the samples of cloth and 
worked it out. But suppose I put the same cloth in quantities on the market the price 
will drop heavily against us. 
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Raja tiari itiskan Kaul. —I will just go back to Question 97 for a minute. Hare you 
any idea of what your proposal to abolish the companies super-tax will mean ? The total 
super-tax at present is 6 crores and 17 lakhs. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Notinoome-tax ? 

Q. No, super-tax. If it is abolished in the caBe of the cotton industry, it will have to 
be for all f 

A. We have not got separate figures. We will get them for yon, but I think 
that is the total super-tax. 1 think the oompanies super-tax does not come to 
more than one-fourth of that. 

Q. You mean a orore and a half J 

A. I should not think even that. It is difficult to say, but we will look it up. 

Q. In regard to Question 104,1 assume that you favour the alternative (e), that is, you 
wunt the duty to be put on yarn of certain oounts and cloth of certain qualities and that 
this is up to 40s count of yarn and on doth manufactured from yam of 40s count and 
under. Do I understand you rightly ? 

A. I didn’t quite follow you. 

Q. In question 104 there are three alternatives given. Do I understand from the 
answer that you favour the alternative (c) ? 

A. We have not said so. 

Q. I want to understand what you say ? 

A. I gave the answer to the President’s question on this point and I quoted a 
paragraph, paragraph 15, to show you that when you come to specify certain oounts, 
the point comes where substitution takes place. 

Q. That is what I am driving at. I want to know whether you are in favour of the 
alternative (c) f 

A. I do not know whether it is practical. It is very difficult for the Customs 
authorities to work it out, 

Q. Then you are not favouring it ? 

A. Mr. Qeddia. —Wo won’t say that. We must go carefully into that. 

Q. If you are favouring that, we want to know how it is to be done ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—Wo have given you alternative methods in answer to 
special question No. 1. 

Q. You want a heavy duty on low counts, a moderate duty on medium counts and a 
low duty on higher counts ? We want you to draw the line between medium and high 
counts f 

A. Coarse up to 24s and medium up to 40s. 

Q. In order to get at 40s, would you have to fix the limit at 40s or 42s 1 

A. 40s or 42s. When you fix 42s they would bring 44s in. There is always a 
difficulty. 

Q. We saw 42s being manufactured in some of the mills and we discussed this question 
In order to protoot 40s is it necessary to draw the line slightly higher or would it suffice 
to have it at 40s ? 

A. 42s would be better; 44s would be better still. 

Q. 46s is probably still better 1 

Now, as regards the rise in prices it is obvious that there will be a rise in price if the 
protective duty is pu t on. You anticipate a rise of about 6 per cent, in any ease ? 

A. It is very difficult to say what will be the rise. The whole thing depends on the 
law of supply and demand, and the markets are very very funny. We cannot empha¬ 
tically say how the rise will take place. 

Q. Would it not be ordinarily limited by the margin at which foreign doth could be 
sold inspite of the import duty t 

A. Yes, provided they do not dump, as Mr. Subba Rao suggested. 

Mr. Subba Mao. —That will happen even with a 26 per cent. duty. 

Raja tiari Kinhan Kaul, —-We leave alone the question of dumping. Would not the 
rise be limited by the margin at which the foreign countries could import cloth in spite 
of the duty ? 

A. Some kinds of cloth, to a certain extent. 

Q. It would mean ultimately 3 per cent. ? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. You think it will be less. Do you think it will be 8 or 7 per cent. ? 

A. It may be less. It may be less than 6. ~ 
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Q. So that, it will probably be regulated by the price at which competing countries 
oan sell their goods here ? 

A. Suppose it pays Japan to make a profit in the doth which it sells for other 
markets. Then they oan afford to sacrifice for the Indian market and keep our prices 
low to get rid of their surplus stock. Remember that they are working purpoeely two 
shifts.' They»have to get rid of the extra supply of cloth. It would pay them to 
dump it even at a loss to keep their mills working. 

Q. Therefore the rise in prioe is regulated mainly by the price at which foreign cloth 
can be sold ? 

A. Is dumped and sold. Not *‘ can be.” “ Can ” means they can do with profit. 
They will sell. 

Q. “Issold” t 

A. Then again, they are exporting cotton from here. Probably they will want to 
get money here to buy their cotton and they might sell it or dump it for their cotton. 
There are a great many other considerations also affecting the whole question. 

Q. Mr. C. N. Wadia said that there is no possibility of making further economies. 
So, an import duty which will enable you to raise the price by about 6 per cent, will 
not be of sufficient use. One cannot understand how it will enable you to stand on your 
own legs. If your contention were that a 6 per cent, rise in price couplod with certain 
economies effected in the present cost of production would enable you to stand on 
your own legs, it would have been different. 

A. The whole position as we see it is that our competitors will be handicapped to a 
oertain extent and to that extent we will get relief. 

President. —The point is this. If this is ail the relief that you get, the weaker mills 
will have to go out. They cannot go on. We worked out this morning that even if 
you get 13 per cent, protection it would only enable the Bombay mills to make even 
money. 17 per cent, might give them a very small margin, 13 per oent. Bimply enables 
the whole of the Bombay mills to get back to a state of equilibrium. Therefore it is 
obvious that that amount of protection is not sufficient to keep the weaker mills alive. 
They must go out. Isn’t that so ? 

A. We come with a humble petition. But you have the example of Great 
Britain before you. Great Britain from no duty in certain cases went up to 
33 per cent. 

A. Mr. Mody. —I would like once again to point out that we are not 
asking that our losses should be converted into profits or that our weaker mills 
should be set upon their legs. All that we are asking is for fair conditions, for fair com¬ 
petition. Therefore so far as our demands go they are only confined to that aspect of 
the question, namely, that we should be put on a position of equality with competing 
countries. As to whether that is adequate enough for weaker miiJs or not is a point 
which we have not dwelt upon, for the simple reason that that is not the basis of our 
demand. 

Q. It is a good thing to have your point clear at any rate, Mr. Mody. 

Raja Hari Kishan Haul, —In Question 110 you do not deny that thero was a rise of 
prices subsequent to the imposition of the 11 per cent. duty. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Cotton was falling all the time. 

Q. And yet the price of cloth rose ? In March 1921 the duty was imposed and the 
price of cloth rose in April, May, June, July, in fact for seventeen months. It bogan 
to fall in September 1922. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —How does that compare with the price of cotton ? 

A. SirN.N. Wadia. —But take the next table, on page 101. Cotton had gone up 
again. 

Q. Immediately after the introduction of the duty in March 1921 the price of cloth 
rose 1 

A, Early in 1921 the price was below the average. It is the average for the whole year 
we have given. 

Q. So you do not know when the price began to rise 1 

A. About March, I think. 

Q. But it coincides with the imposition of the duty ? 

A. I will look it up. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We can give you the prioe of cotton in 1921. It started to rise 
from March. On page 17 of our original statement we have given the figures month 
by month. 
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Mr. Majmudar. —In the total cost of a pound of cloth we have been taking 
50 per cent, as the cost due to cotton and 50 per cent, due to the cost of manufacture. 

sA. Sir N. N. Wadia. —It varies on page 27 in the original statement that varies 
very much. When the cost of cotton is high the percentage rises over 50. It was at 
one time as high as 60 per cent. 

Q. The cost of clean cotton at present would come to about 8 annas. The cost of 
manufacture is also 8 annas. In the case of Japan, as labur is more efficient perhaps 
the costs will work out in the proportion of 60 to 40. That would be on the basis of 
20 per cent, more efficient labour. 

A. Only 10 per cent. Or, would yon reduce it from the cost of cotton also ? 

Q. No. If you take 50 per cent, as the cost of manufacture in India and reduce 20 
per cent, out of that, it gives you 40 per cent, as the cost of manfacture in Japan ? 

A. Yes, that will be about that. 

Q. Then we take the import duty. When the import duty is 11 per cent. Japan 
might afford to pay Rs. 11 out of Rs. 40 which is the cost of manufacture, which works 
out to nearly 27 per cent, of the oost of manufacture. 

A. In a separate oolumn we have added it. So, you cannot deduct it from the 
40 per cent. 

Q. I am just trying to show that with 11 per cent, duty, Japan might he able 
to sell cloth by sacrificing the overhead charges whereas when the duty is put up to 24 
per cent, as you are asking for, it would be impossible for Japan to sell cloth in India 
merely by sacrificing overhead oharges. That is what I want to show you. 

A. It would be more difficult for them, 

Q. I want to see whether these figures would bear out my conclusions. When they 
are paying 11 per cent, duty on Rs. 100 worth of cloth, that will mean 27 per cent, 
on 40. If the duty is raised to 24 per cent, it will mean 60 per cent, of the manufacturing 

COStB. 

A. What has the manfaoturing cost got to do with the duty ? 

President. —I didn’t quite follow you, Mr. Majmudar. You had better start from the 
beginning. 

Mr. MajmvAar.- -We will take 100 pounds of cloth costing Re. 1 per lb. 
The total cost is Rs. 100. The sale price of Japanese cloth also will be Rs. 100. 
Rb. 60 out of that we have worked out to be the cost due to cotton. 

A. Rs. 60. 

Q. That was for India. As we are giving Japan an advantage of 20 per cent, higher 
efficiency in labour their cost of manufacture comes down to that extent. Take Rs. 100 
worth of cloth of Indian mills and Rs. 100 worth of cloth of Japanese mills. In India 
Rs. 50 will bo the oost of cotton and Rs. 50 the cost of manufacture. In Japan Rs. 60 is 
the cost of cotton and Rs. 40 the cost of manufacture. 

A. Your percentage is wrong. You have taken 20 Yen. 

President. —p - 5 as against 10. It is near enough. You are taking 95, Mr. Majmudar 
is taking 100. 

Mr. Majmudar. —I am referring to the cost of production. I am reducing the 
cost of production as the labour is more efficient. 

A. You put 60 for cotton ? That includes double freight. 

Q. So far as cotton is conoerned Japan cannot reduce the price of cloth by sacrificing 
the price of cotton because Japan has to pay for cotton. Japan can pay the duty out of 
the cost of man\ifacture and Rs. 40 is the cost of manufacture to Japan. Now, if Japan 
has to payRs. 11 on Rs. 100 worth of cloth, it means that out of Rs. 40, the cost of 
manufacture, Japan has to sacrifice only Rs. 11 which works out to nearly 27 per cent. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —But is there not a fallacy in it? You have taken the same quan¬ 
tity of cloth produced from Rs. 60 worth of cotton in Jap'an and Rs. 50 worth of cotton 
in India. You must take the same quantities. I quite agree that it might work out in 
the same way but it is not a quite correct calculation. I would like to work it out with 
Mr. Majmudar. * 

President. —Yes, I think it had better be worked out. The corrected figures are as 
shown in Annexure E. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—You cannot pay the higher duty out of your overhead charges 
because beyond a certain point you will lose. That will give more elbow room for Indian 
firms to put up their prices ; so the price may rise to the full 13 per cent. That is what I 
was trying to bring out. 
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A. Mr. Mody. —Or they may find it very difficult to put. down goods. 

A. Sir .V. .V. Wadia. —They may saorilice 5 per cent, more here. 

Mr. Majmudar. —The percentage comes to nearly (SO. Instead of 60 per cent it may 
come to 55. Hut all the same. 

President.- —I think wliat. Mr. Majmudar is trying to find out is what duty would destroy 
the Japanese competition V 

Mr Majmudar. —Yes. 

The price of piece-goods went down in 1923 April to 20 annaH per pound and the conse¬ 
quence was that the consumption increased in 1921-25. The price again increased in 
1924, again dropped down in 1925 and the price for 1925 was lower tliun the price, in 
1923-24. At present the prices are lower than the 1923 level and still the consumption 
haH not increased materially 7 

A. Sir N. N. Wudia. —Consumption has increased. If you look at table 16 on 
page 80 you will sec that the consumption has gone up. 

Q. In 1925-26 it has been reduced although the price went down ? 

President. —Mr. Majmudar’s poinL is that there is a lag between reduction in price 
and the effect on consumption. 

A. On page 80 of the statement if you total the last two columns you will sec that 
the consumption has increased. 

Mr. Majmudar. -The same figures are brought in here on page 27. Consumption 
has not increased ill 1925-26 although the price has gone down. 

A. The trouble is one is for the year ending December and the other for the year 
ending March. 

Q. On page 27 of your reply the tot al quantity of goods consumed in India is given. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —It is 1924-25. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. -Jn table 16 the last figure ought to bo 1924-25. 

Mr. Majmudar. —On puges 98-99 of your statement you have giventhe current prices 
of lung cloth. J f you look for Mureh 1926 you will find that they are much lower than the v 
prices of 1924-25.' 

A. There may be some other causes. I suppose the Professor will be able to tell you 
that. Sir. These are all theories which do not come out in practice. 

(6) Other suggestions 

Presiile.nl. -We now come to other suggestions. The first question is in regard to the 
export duty on cotton. Do individual members of the association propose to say 
anything about that here 7 

A. Mr. Qeddis.- -I think it would he bettor, if there is any difference that we express 
our opinion individually when the costs of production are examined ’ 

Q. We only propose to examine you in connection with individuals mills in regard 
specifically to the cost of production. 

A. Witnesses for the Association won’t go beyond the printed replies. 

Q. You prefer to leave it as it is here 7 

A. Yes. 

A. Sir X. y. Wailia.—' The only thing I would like to remark is that there is an export 
duty on Chinese cotton going to Japan. You might make a note of that. According 
to the statement of the Japanese themselves before the Fiscal Commission, there is a 
duty of 10 per cent, on the export of cotton from China to Japan. 

Q. Well then, we have nothing to ask on that point. I may remark before passing 
on to question 118, the question of banking facilities that the Millowner’s Association 
fully realise the difficulties in which the Tariff Hoard are placed in regard to this 
question of export duty on cotton by the fact that their opinions are divided. 

A. I do not think. Sir, they are divided ns to the effect of an export duty, how it 
would help them in the foreign markets. What they are not unanimous about is 
what effect it will have on the cultivators. But if an export duty on cotton is placed 
on Japan it will be the finest thing as far as the mills are concerned, because it will 
enable us Jaettor to compete with the Japanese in foreign markets as well as in our 
home markets. Therefore we prefer it to that extent and we are unanimous in that 
opinion. * 

Q. In regard to the question of banking facilities, there are just two points which 
should like to clear up. As regards the facilities to cultivators, there is nothing to ho 
sail?. The Association’s views there represent everybody’s views The more co-operative 
banks there arc tho better. 

A. It is practically on the same lines that were put forward in the Cotton 
Committee s report. 
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Q. As regards dealers, exporters and jaithawalas, you say that advances might be 
given up to 90 per cent, of the value of cotton held. I understand that the system is 
that they are given upto 70 per cent. Is that so ? 

A. Mr. Saklatvala.- —-Yes ; as far as I know they are given facilities upto 70 per cent. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I understand tha t is the usual figure. 

Q. Don’t you think that is reasonable enough, considering the difference in the condi¬ 
tions of the two countries ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —I do not see why they should not he given to a higher extent. 

Q. It is surely a question' of expediency. I have no doubt that if the banks thought 
that 80 or 75 per cent, was a safe margin, they would be prepared to go up to that. 

A. They might give it according to the credit of the dealer to a higher extent. 

Q. Don’t they make any difference in individual cases ? 

A. Some do and some do not. 

Q. You say in the third part of your reply to that question, “ loans are only granted 
to mills upon the dual security of the mill aud the managing agents ”, Is it not due to 
the fact that the mills will not hypothecate stocks to the banks ? They say “ our name 
is sufficient.” 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —I think not. Many mills hypothecate. 

Q. Even when they hypothecate thoir stocks, do the banks still insist on dual security ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Saklatvala. —I am afraid that the system prevalent in Calcutta and other 
mofussil places is, the security of the agents is not required if the stocks are hypothe¬ 
cated and on that basis we are taking loans from the Imperial Bank for the Nagpur 
mills. It is the inillowners here who do not like to hypothecate. Wo have been told 
that if we hypothecate, the dual security is not required, though our own case is a 
special case. 

Q. What is your experience of the Imperial Bank, Mr. Saklatvala ? 

A. In Nagpur we have a system of overdraft by which they give us ns much money as 
we require on a certain basis of hypothecation of our goods. 

Q. Hypothecation simply ? 

A. Ycr, and in Bombay mills the general practice is getting a loan on the mills signature 
and the Agont’s signature without hypothecation. In my own oase, Tatas, which is not 
financially a strong mill, we have got hypothecation. But it is a special case. 

Q. You say your experience is that banks are not willing to advance money on one 
signature plus hypothecation. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We do not say that. 

Q. I am asking you now; my information is that the banks are quite willing to 
advanoe money on one signature plus hypothecation. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —That is the mill signature and hypothecation. In some cases they 
do and in some they do not. 

A. Mr. Saklatvala.—That, is the common practice in jute mills in Calcutta. 

Q. If that is so, what complaint is there in regard to the banking facilities ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —That may be the Imperial Bank custom. But other banks in many 
cases insist on managing agent’s signature and hypothecation. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —But why should we have a different system from England? 

Q. The conditions of the two countries are different. It is a question of banking 
expediency. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —I do not think there is any hard and fast rule. .Some do insist on 
the agent’s signature and also on hypothecation. 

Q. It seems to mo that as regards banking facilities, a good firm has no difficulty. As 
regards a bad firm, one can hardly expect the banks to be otherwise than cautious. 

A. Mr. Saklatvala. —Is it Mr. Geddis’s point that beyond the Imperial Bank the other 
local banks require hypothecation plus the agent’s signature along with the mill 
signature ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —I said I did not know what the Imperial Bank is doing. Many 
banks do insist on hypothecation as well as the agent’s signature. 

Q. I believe the Imperial Bank practice is as stated by Mr. Saklatvala. I shMild 
imagine they make no difference between different mills. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —The hypothecation business is very inconvenient. I know of 
cases where a bank clerk has to come every morning and give out the cotton which 
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the mill has to use the following day and deliver the cloth they have sold against the 
money they receive overy day. 

A. Mr. Saklatvala .—You have given charge of your goods to the bank and the bank 
has got to take certain precautions regarding manipulations. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —But why are they not necessary in England f That is what I 
wish to ask. There are the same variations there and everything else. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —I think, Sir, it would be quite right to say that at present banks do 
not give trading facilities freely to the industries and our industry is in that condition. 

Q- In answer to Question 119, you say that ‘ the Association does not know in what 
directions their organisation for buying and selling could be improved.’ Are there 
no such directions ? I would invite attention to the answer to question 123 which says 
* development in the manufacture of printed goods has not been found possible owing to 
the prohibitive cost of the special machinery required and the scale on which such an 
industry would have to be established.’ Is not that a form of organisation which suggests 
itself to the Millowners’ Association as a whole, or to a large body of it ? 

A. Sir'N. N. Wadia. —No Sir. There are two different questions as regards printing. 
The position as far as I understand it is that the main cost of printing goods is for copper 
rollers. Unless we had practically a world market that is one where the designs were 
used all over the world it would not pay us, because the fashions change so rapidly' 
that the cost of copper rollers cannot he sufficiently met. We want very much extended 
markets for that purpose. Block printing has been tried and probably may be successful 
to a certain extent. But roller printing, I am afraid, will not succeed for some years 
unless we are able to build up our export markets. 

Q. Is block printing being done at the moment in India ? 

A. Yes; hand block printing. 

Q. Is Japan doing much in the way of printed goods ? 

A. Isawaooupleofsamplesa few days ago; that is the first time I have seen them. 

Q. Block printed t 

A. Yes; block printed. 

Mr. Majmudtir .—Is Italy developing that trade f India takes a lot of printed goods. 

A. Yes, but the same patterns must go to all other places. 

Q. What is the cost of copper rollers ? 

A. Some thousands of pounds. 

Q. The same ooppor rollers can he sent back for changing designs. 

Sir N. N. Wadia. —Only twice I think. 

Q. Would you not be able to manufacture suoh a big quantity for one roller that the 
cost of replacement of the roller would not work to a very big charge on the doth ? 

A. Yes, if wo had a wide market. 

Q. Even if you take the Indian market into consideration ? 

A. Have you tried it in Sholapur ? 

Q. We have not tried but we are thinking of it. 

President. _As regards the question of organisation, have the Millowners’ Association 

at any time considered the possibility of having its own trade agents abroad or even in 
India ? 

A. If wo were millionaires we could afford to send. 

Q. Cannot the millowners do anything by combination to bring pressure to bear on 
steamer and railway companies ? 

A. I have spoken to one or two shipping owners and they have referred the matter to 
England. 

Q. In regard to Question 122, do you consider that Bombay mills pay sufficient 
attention to the Calcutta market ? I can only say generally that in going round these 
mills I have been told by a great many gentlemen who worked in them that you could 
do more in that way. Does any managing agent ever go to Calcutta to enquire about 
the needs himself t 

A. One of my partners goes. 

A. Mr. 0. N. Wadia. —I have been many times to Caloutta. 

Q. For that purpose ? 

A. Other purposes as well. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —In my case, my partner goes for that very purpose 
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Q. Is this a general practioe ? We cannot judge from individual oases. Is it a general 
practice ? 

A. Mr. Salelatvala. —I do not think it is a fair comment. We have travelling agents and 
the agents go round all these districts and we are doing everything to explore the markets 
to the best of our ability. We are on the spot every time. 

Q. The only point is that it does seems to me to make a difference if the head of the 
firm goes round occasionally. 

A I have been there last year and the year before and I have made a point always of 
visiting the shop and going round the city. Beyond my own exertions, we have travelling 
agents and wo have our own shops there. 

Q. I can only mention that as a criticism which has been mentioned to me many time 
ever sinoe I bad any connection with cloth. 

A I think you saw many of my shops in Calcutta. 

Q But we cannot generalise from particular instances. I want to know whether 
you consider on the whole that more might not be done to study the requirements of 
the Calcutta market. 

A. Mr. Mody.~Ma.Tty mills have got their own shops distributed in all important 
centres in India and thereby they are kept in touch with the requirements in other 
markets to a very considerable extent, even where agents do not pay personal visits. 

A. Mr. C. N. Wadia. —We receive many pieces of advice from labour gentlemen such 
as Mr. Joshi and others. We receive many disinterested pieces of advice. All I sav is 
that if we do not go and shake hands with every workmen,—there are 5,800 in my 
mill,—it does not moan that we are not doing everything. These disinterested pieces of 
advice are somewhat hard to comply with, 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia —There is an association in Lancashire called the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners and then there is the Calico Printers Association. There is a 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners in each centre of the cotton industry and it has its 
own association and a great number of mills are members. 

President. —-Do these associations do anything for thoir constituents which you do 
not ? Have they any research committees or anything of that kind ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —Not directly, they give contributions to the national research 
institute and special research institutes instituted by Government. But they do not 
do their own research work. 

Q. There is no research work being done on behalf of the cotton industry in England 
except through the ordinary Government Department, nothing by the cotton industry 
itself ? * 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —Sir Edward Lee has got a researoh institute. 

Q. That is an individual. What sort of work is done there ? 

A. I am not able to say. 

Q. Is there any ohance of Government being able to help in that way f 

A. I think the research work in England is merely preliminary at present. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Ab regards Hyderabad Halai tax, is it a fact that Hyderabad 
cotton finds its proper relative price only when it is exported ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —There is only one mill in Hyderabad. 

Q. And it finds its relative price after it has paid the export duty. That is, its price 
inside Hyderabad State is the outside price less the export duty. That is, the export 
duty has to be paid by the grower. It comes out of his pocket ? 

A. The Bombay merchants when they buy the ootton calculate that. 

Q. They pay the relative price and the grower has to pay the duty? 

A. If there were a flourishing cotton industry in Hyderabad, then it would not fall 
on the grower. It is beoause there is no industry there, it falls on him. 

Q. You say the conditions are not the same as regards the whole of India ? 

A. Mr. Oeddisf —Certainly not. 

Q. You suggest an export duty of Rs. 5 a bale which if paid by the grower would mean 
' about as. 5 a raaund on raw unginned ootton or if paid by the exporters, about 3 per 
cent. ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia. —We cannot give an answer to that. 

Q. You are also aware that occasionally the difference in price of Indian cotton and 
American ootton in Indian market is very small ? " 

A. It depends on the quality. 
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Q. The difference is about a penny or two-pence. 

A. To-day it is \d. 

Q. So that a considerable rise in the price owing to an export duty, which would raise 
the price to the exporter, would result in the American cotton coming perilously near 
the Indian cotton ? 

A. There again the law of supply and demand comes in. I am only arguing from an 
individual point of view, not on behalf of the Association. If the export duty is levied 
and cotton is sold and the price to the exporter is increased to that extent, he may sub¬ 
stitute for the time being American cotton. Amerioan cotton, being more in demand, 
will go up automatically in price. Then the demand will be for Indian cotton and so 
on. Thus the circle works round. 

Q. But it may not go round in the same quantity or at the same prices. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —It is an economio question of which all the facts are not known and 
in regard to whioh we cannot oome to the same opinion. 

Q. I find by comparing these two prices of cloth and cotton in 1921 that the price of 
ootton in March and April was the same, page 17 of your statement. According to the 
other statement the price of cloth rose in April 1921, while the price of ootton remained 
exactly the same. I was told that the rise in cloth’ after the imposition of the import 
duty harmonised with the rise in price of ootton. I find that the prico of raw cotton 
rose in May while the price of cloth rose immediately after the imposition of the duty, 
that is in April. 

Mr. Subba Bao .—With regard to Q. 119, just a small point about mill stores. There 
was an article in the “ Indian Textile Journal ’ ’ for April suggesting that there waB room 
for improvement in the methods of purchasing mill stores. I suppose you, gentlemen, 
have road the article. The suggestion made was tha there were certain defects and 
there was some soope for improvement. You think it is possible ? 

A. It may rofer to some mills but not to all mills. 

Q. You think the present methods are quite efficient and need not l>e replaced by a 
central organisation ? 

A. As far as I oan speak for my own mills, I know exactly what I am selling to other 
mills and what I am selling to my own mill. 

Q. Speaking generally of Bombay mills, what-\s your opinion ? 

A. We stand in good competition with other dealers. 

President. —One of the points raised in that artiole, if I remember correctly, was in 
regard to purchases by managers. Do you in your capacity as an importer of mill- 
stores deal with mill managers or with managing agents ? 

A. Managing agents mostly, and in our own office, for our own mills. 

Q. What is the general practice ? ‘ 

A., I think in most of the mills, the managing agents themselves purchase the stores. 

Mr. Subba, Bao. —-In answer to Q. 121 you make the statement that there is a 
oonstant change in demand from month to month and year, to year. My impression 
was that the demand is more or less stationary in India and that it does not ohange so 
rapidly. May I know in what respect you get theBe changes in regard to tho Indian 
cloth, because the samples we have seen are so uniform ? 

A. This year the business in one kind of cloth may be brisk and next year another 
kind. Two years ago we were in the position that we oould not sell a particular kind. 

Q. Is it only a question of the size of the oloth ? 

A. The size of the oloth and the nature of the cloth. 

Q. You speak of variation from month to month. Is there any difference in kind 
month to montli ? You are opposing the suggestion that there must he specialisation 
of production by saying there is so muoh of change in the demand. I presume tho 
ohange you speak of is not so much in volume as in kind. Or is it merely in volume T 

A. I gave the example of narrow looms and wide looms. Sometimes we cannot find 
work for the narrow looms and sometimes for wide looms and this variation is some¬ 
times month by month. As far as bleaohing is concerned, it comes in certain seasons. 
Coloured oloth will go in certain seasons. 

Q. You know these changes are seasonal in demand and in that way they fWmit 
of specialisation. 

A. Sometines it varies. 

Q. Am I to understand that things are so uncertain that even experienced people 
cannot say what goods are required in particular seasons ? 

A. Yes; it is so. 
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Q. In regard to Q. 126, oan you suggest any methods of assisting the industry 
other than those which have been referred to ? 

A. There is a mothod in my opinion which you can onquire into more regularly. I wish 
I had more time. If you refer to the Fiscal Commission Report, paragraphs 133 
to 136, they practically describe a similar position in which we find ourselves now, 
especially the definition of ‘ dumping.’ 

Q That takes us back more or less to the import duties. But a question has been 
asked whether they are selling to the foreign consumer at a lower rate than to the domestio 
consumer. We have no evidence as to that being done. 

A. If you refer to the evidence beforo the Fiscal Commission you find that the Japanese 
themselves have acknowledged that during that year they were selling 20s yarn cheaper 
in Bombay than what the Bombay mills have been producing. 

Q. You say in answer to Question 17 ‘ the Association is of the opinion that yam and 
piece-goods imported from Japan are frequently placed on the Indian markets at prices 
which do not cover their cost of manufacture in India. The Association cannot say 
definitely that the prices of piece-goods imported into India from Japan and other countries 
are lowor than the prices at which similar goods are placed in other foreign markets.’ 
But if you read paragraph 135 of tho Fiscal Commission Roport you find 1 the most ordinary 
way in which dumping may arise is as tho result of over production, a sudden fall in demand 
leaving a surplus stock to be disposed of. Instead of reducing output too draBtioally it 
may pay manufacturers to continue producing quantities somewhat in excess of the real 
demand, and to get rid of the surplus at almost any price they can obtain.’ 

A. I know ; but is it dono ? According to tho statements we have placed before you 
and especially the table you have been criticising. 

Q. I was not criticising, but I was only discussing it with you. There can be no 
question of criticism. 

A. Yes ; that question which wo have been discussing. Further on in the same 
paragraph it is stated ‘ hut it is possible that this process may beoomo more systematic. 
In a country in which the home manufacturers have in consequence of a tariff a monopoly 
of the home market, and oan thus keep up prices there, and in an industry whioh benefits 
by mass production, it may pay the manufacturers to produce much larger quantities than 
can he consumed in tho homo markot, providod tho surplus oan be disposed of at a price 
• which covers the baro cost of manufacture.’ The Fiscal Commission goes much beyond. 

Q. I do not think anybody doubts the possibility of dumping as defined here. One 
wants some specific instances of such dumping. 

A. But don’t you think that it comes under this consideration that “ it may pay the 
manufacturers to produce much larger quantities than can be consumed in the home 
market, provided the surplus can be disposed of at a price which covers the bare cost of 
manufacture.” 

President .—Have you any information as to the proportion of Japanese production, 
its supplies to the home market and its exports ? 

A In the evidence they gave before the Fiscal Commission they state atyrat the counts. 

Q. I am not talking about the counts but about the quantity. Have you any evidence 
to show what quantity of Japanese goods is placed on the home market and what quantity 
is exported ? 

A. Mr. Mody .—We can give you the figures, though not at the moment. 

A. Sir N. N. Wadia .—But you might study this paragraph. 

Q. We have naturally studied the Fiscal Commission’s Report as it is the report which 
is responsible for our existence. 

A. But this paragraph is very important, because it refers to Canada, Australia and 
South Africa. 

Q. If you suggest dumping, it is for you to prove it. 

A. Don’t you think it comes under the definition of dumping ? 

Q. No ; I do not. 

. A. “ In a country in which the home manufacturers have in consequence of a tariff 
a monopoly of the home market ” which the Japanese have got, 11 and can thus keep up 
prices there and in an industry which benefits by mass production, it may pay the manu¬ 
facturers to produce much larger quantities than can be consumed in the home market 
provided the surplus, can be disposed of at a price which covers the bare cost of 
manufacture. 

Q, Exactly. Have you any evidence to show that the price at which the Japanese 
are placing their goods in the Indian markot covers the bare oost of manufacture f That 
is the point. 

A. The price which we have shown as 0. I, F. price, we consider that it must bo their 
cost of manufacture, 
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Q. But you have got to prove it, to show that there is dumping. 

A. Perhaps you could investigate this when the Japanese gentlemen come to you. 

Q. I am not aware that they are coming. 

A, They have sent in the statement. 

Q. But they have not expressed any desire to give oral evidence. 

A. I am really surprised. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We have already said that we are not in a position to prove dumping. 

Q. What do you want us to do, merely to study the paragraph ? 

A. Sir N. N. Wculia. —Study and enquire and enact laws. 

. Q. Enact a Safeguarding of Industries Aot ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Bo you want it in lieu of the protection you have asked for 1 

A.- Personally I would preterit. 

Q. In that ease it is for the industry to prove dumping. It is not for us to do it. We 
are here to examine the facts placed before us. If an-industry alleges dumping and wishes 
us to recommend the enactment of a Safeguarding of Industries Act, it must prove the 
existence of dumping. 

A. Sir.it Bhows that even the Australian Government is more alive than our own 
Government. 

Q. We really are not here to disouss the actions of Governments but to enquire into 
the condition of the industry. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Can you make any suggestions as to the distribution of Government 
contracts ? People have said in one or two places that they had difficulties in getting 
Government oontraots. Are not tenders oalled for ? 

A. I do not think many mills in Bombay have got oontraots. 

Q. Those who have secured the contracts may probably have specialised in those 
lines. 

A. Unfortunately, Sir, unless the Military Department and the Government Departments 
revise their rules of inspection and give us and the Chambers of Commerce or some other 
public body an arbitration in this matter, only favoured companies will get those 
oontraots. Nobody else will dare to take those oontraots. That is where the trouble is. 

President. —The position is that under the present conditions, the Bombay mills do 
not tender. 

A. Because the arbitration rules are not fair. 

Q. We have these special questions to deal with before we disperse. The first question 
is a scientific tariff as opposed to the general increase in duties. It really is very difficult 
for us to decido what it is that the mill industry wants exactly. In regard to this in one 
place you recommend the adoption of a scientific tariff so that the goods which Indian 
mills oan manufacture and supply to India shall not be open to unfair competition from 
foreign countries; and you say that a scientific tariff means a tariff by counts; and in 
another place you ask for an ad, valorem increase. Which is it that you really suggest, a 
general ad valorem increase or a scientific tariff, because the two things arc not the 
same f 

A. They are alternatives. 

Q. They are not alternatives. What you ask for in your original representation is a 
scientific tariff. What you hint at in paragraphs 128 and 129 is an ad valorem tariff. I 
want to be quite olear before you disperse which it is that the millowners ask for. 

A. They are alternatives. 

Q. Then they are alternatives. That is the position. They are merely alternatives. 
The Millowners are indifferent as to the form in which protection is given. 

A. We showed you figures of outturn. We showed you the difficulty of the 
alternative. 

Q. You havb. I think there has been some discussion between Government and the 
Millowners as to the possibility of working out a specific tariff. The Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion, I believe, appointed a sub-committee to enquire into this and they gave it up in 
despair. 

A. They have not given it up in despair. They appointed a special committee 
lately but have not framed absolutely definite proposals. 

Q. If you would work a soheme out and place it before us at a later stage, we should be 
very glad. I think you agree that only under a tariff which imposes a speoifio duty can 
the actual extent of the competition of imported goods with Indian piece-goods be 
determined. You accept that view. Isn’t that so ? You accept the view that only 
t 420—18 
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under a specific tariff can the exact extent of the competition of imported 
piece-goods with Indian pieoe-goods be determined ? 

A. That will take 10 years. 

Q. But that is so, is it not ? The two things have to go together. In the first plaoe 
you have to-separate bleached and grey goods. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—The basis upon which duty was levied would be the same. 

Q. The last question is about this additional 4| per cent, you want to put on to provide 
for depreciation of plant and machinery. You ask to be placed in an equivalent position 
with other countries and you say that to place you in an exactly similar position you 
want 13 per cent, additional protection plus 4J per cent, duty to allow for depreciation. 

A. Sir N. jV. Wadia .—In exact relation as to cost. 

Q. But surely the Japanese prices, or prices of imported goods include provision for 
depreciation of plant and machinery, Therefore under your suggestion you would bo 
givon an additional 4£ per cent, more than is necessary ? 

A. Not necessarily. Some good mills may get some profit. 

Q. It is merely a present so to speak. It is something additional. The cost of the goods 
against which you are competing includes provision for depreciation of plant and machinery. 
Therefore whon you ask for an additional 4 J per cent, you are asking for something extra. 

A. They may dump down goods evon without calculating that. 

Q. They may do so, but you havo no evidence that they are. 

Thero is one other point before we part. I think in the course of the evidence it has 
been stated that no mills in Bombay are at present working at a profit. Is that an exact 
statement of the present position. It has a most important bearing on our enquiry 
and if before we meet again you could provide us with some evidonoo on that point it 
would be of material holp. 

A. Our statement is that at the present price of cloth no profit oan he made. 
Conditions change from day to day. It is not a stable condition with us. We are not 
sure what will happen next week. 

Q. I take it then that the statement has really to be qualified and that in your 
opinionat the present prico of cotton and at the present prices of cloth, no mills 
in Bombay can make a profit. Is that not a more oorreot statement of your position ? 

A. Yes. 
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Amnexure B 

Average daily wages of labourers in Japan 


Kind of Employment 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Textile Industry 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Silk-Reeler (Female) 

1'02 

0'93 

O' 96 

0-95 

Cotton Spinner (Female) 

1-11 

1-07 

1-10 

1-13 

Silk Thrower (Female) 

0-90 

0-90 

0-91 

0-88 

Cotton Weaver (Machine) (Female) 

0-99 

0-95 

0-94 

0-97 

Silk Weaver (Hand) (Female) 

1-12 

1-05 

1-16 

1-16 

Hosiery Knitter (Male) 

1-78 

1-71 

1-75 

1-76 

Hosiery Knitter (Female) .. 

0-8 

0-87 

0-92 

0-91 


Extracts from the Twenty-fifth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1923, page 73. 


TABLE OF MONTHLY RETURNS OF THE JAPAN COTTON SPINNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEARS 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 AND 1925 

(Compiled by the International Federation of Master Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Association, Manchester) 


Year 


Spinner 
Average wages 
per shift 
per hand in 
penoe 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


31-06 

29- 51 

30- 16 
30-56 


Extracts from the International Cotton Bulletin, July 1926, pages 586-87. 

Annexure C 


Yosterday Mr. Subba Rao criticised the conclusions made by the Association that India 
had lost ground in the export trade in grey piece-goods owing to the rigour of grossly nnfair 
Japanese competition. 

Mr. Subba Rao expressed the view that as far as Siam was concerned, the figures of 
exports from Japan given in paragraph 119 of the Association’s original statement showed 
that in that market, at any rate, Japan also had lost ground during recent years. Upon 
examination of the figures in question, it is now found that owing to a printer’s error, 
the value of the piece-goods imports into Siam from Japan for 1922 were given as 
Yen 12,362,544 whereas the actual figure was Yen 1,362,544. 

The corrected figure goes to show that in Siam, as in every other foreign market, Japan 
has been making progress at the expense of India. 

(The correctfigure is given in Table 19F, page 86 of the original statement.) 
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Annexu&b I) 

Estimate of the present cost of a complete mill consisting of 30,288 ring 
1,000 looms for average 20s counts. 


Land .. 

Bnilding 

Spinning and Weaving Machinery consisting of Engine, Boilers, 
E onomisers, Boiler Feed Pump Callenders, Hydraulio Pressing 
Plant Hydrant Fire Service, Sprinkler, Humidifier Installation, 
Electrio Light, Pipes, Accessories, etc. .. 


Total 


spindles e nd 
Rs. 

9,00,000 

15,35,210 

30,11,503 
64 46 713 
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Asnbxtok E 

Basis or Calculation— 100 lbs. op Cloth 


Distribution of costs 


India 


Japan 



( Rs 


Rs. 



Cotton at annns 8 per 
lb. 

50-000 

i 

i 

1 

Freight at 3-16 yen 
per bale. 

Exchange at Rs. 130 
per 100 yen 
on cotton • 79 yen 
on cloth -79 yen 
Landing charges, etc. 
(assumed.) 

50-000 

|2•054 
1-000 






53-054 



Commission and 

.Brokerage. 

Manufacturing charges 
(Page 27 of Mill- 
owners’ Statement.) 

3-290 

44-609 

Assumed 80 per cent, 
of 44 ■ 609 due to 
better efficiency only 
and irrespective of 
exchange variations. 

3-290 

35-687 



Total cost .. 

97-899 

Total cost .. 

92-031 


92-031 

Sale prioe approxi¬ 
mately. 

100-000 

1 

1 

Import duty at 11 
per oent. 

9-910 

at 24 % 

19-365 



Total cost .. 

101-941 


111-386 


In order to sell at Re. 100 when the import duty is 11 per oent. the Japanese must 
therefore sacrifice Rs. 1'941, which they can easily do out of overhead charges. If the 
import duty was 24 per cent, the Japanese would have to sacrifice Rs. 11-336, whioh 
would not be possible out of overheads and could not be taken out of cotton costs. 
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Witness No. 1 

THE BOMBAY MILLOWNERS' ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY 

Further Statement submitted on the ‘22nd October, I!i26 

[N.B .—For oasy reference the spccfic demands for information made by the Tariff 
Board are printed here in the form of questions and tiie considered replies of the 
Association are printed as answers.] 

Q. The point we are trying to get at is this. You say that to a large extent it is the 
loss of the China market in yarn that has brought about your present troubles, and we 
are trying to ascertain how it produced your present difficulty. Also you say that you 
were selling yarn in China at sacrifice prices, but there is no evidence of that in your 
original representation. 

Q. But can a trade be said to disappear in which the export continues on an increased 
level for fifteen years after the cause of dislocation ? 

A. It is somewhat difficult from the record of the oral evidence to ascertain upon what 
specific points further information is required regarding the loss of the China trade, 
apart from the demand for specific proof that, the industry, after the currency change 
of 1893, had to sell yarn at sacrifice prices and it is therefore proposed to restate in as 
simple terms as possible the Association’s considered views on the effect of the currency 
change in 1893. 

The Association’s contentions are that after the closing of the mints to the free coinage 
of silver in 1893, followed by the adoption of a gold standard in 1898, and chiefly owing 
to these two factors the Bombay mills were handicapped in their yarn trade with China, 
and that this trade became — 

(а) very speculative and 

(б) unremunerative and 

(c) was finally killed by the competition it had to meet owing to the growth of the 
spinning industry in Japan and China itself. 

At the outset it should be stated that the Association has not in its possession nor 
would it be possible to obtain figures as to the actual prices at whioh yarns were sold to 
China for the fifteen years following the closing of the mints in 1893. No mills maintain 
records of prioes for more than one or two years, and in this connection therefore the 
Tariff Board will have to rest content with the more general statements which we have 
in our possession. 

Up to 1893, it cannot be denied that the China trade in yarn was the bulwark of the 
prosperity of Bombay’s cotton textile industry. Until the end of 1892 the statistical 
records of the Association show a constant and steady rise in the volume of yarn exports 
to China. The fluctuations in the value of the rupee in terms of ‘ Taels ’ or 1 Chinese 
silver dollars ’ up to this time was within narrow limits, the value of all three coins being 
based approximately on the value of their silver content and the number of rupees per 
100 dollars or 100 Taels was fairly constant. In 1893 the ratio of value existing between 
Chinese and Indian currency was altered to the detriment of the export trade in yam 
as was admitted by the Government of India. Had the new ratio brought about by the 
dosing of the mints been maintained at a regular level it might have been possible to 
adjust the trade to the new exchange level after a period of years, but since China retained 
a silver currency the fluctuations of China-India exchange were wide and erratic as ms; 
be, to some extent, judged from Table 17 of the Association’s original written statemen 
to the Tariff Board, which shows variations from Rs. 119$ to Rs. 226 per 100 dollars am 
to some extent indicates the speculative nature of the trade after the currency chang 
of 1893. 

It has been argued by the members of the Tariff Board that from 1898 Japan has beei 
in the same position as India as regards the speculative nature of trade with China, but 
this is not the case owing to the closer proximity of Japan to the Chinese markets and the 
lesser risk of exchange variations in the lesser time it takes to ship yarn to China from 
Japan as compared with India. 

The contention that the trade with China was generally unremunerative after 1893 has 
been questioned by the Tariff Board chiefly owing to the fact that on the whole the volume 
of exports from Bombay increased considerably between 1893 and 1905. For the first 
few years after the currency change the unremunerative nature of the trade is not in 
question. The Government of India themselves admitted it in 1895 when the Finance 
Member of the Government of India stated :— 

“ I need only say that India as a manufacturing country is not yet out of her tutelage, 
and if any industry in the world deserves protection, it is the cotton industry 
of India, the only real indigneous industry, whioh has sprung up in thiB country, 
an industry, moreover, on which our present currency difficulties have compelled 
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us, in the interests, as we believe, of the country generally, to inflict a oertain 
amount of injury.” 

1195 .—In the Association’s annual report for 1895 the following statement is made :_ 

The increase in the number of looms is noteworthy as showing a tendency to bestow 
greater attention to the requirements of the country itself and therefore to place less 
dependence on the export trade in yarns. 

18. 6 and 1897 .—The industry was dislocated owing to the effects of plague and famine. 
. In the review of the trade of India for 1897-98, the following statement appeared :— 

‘‘ The export trade to China increased though with a fall in prices the value diminished, 
and the trade in piecegoods showed a serious deoline.” 

1 98-90 .—The following is an extraot from the Review of Trade of India for 1898-99 :— 
“ The exports of yarn during the year were on a very large scale but prices maintained a 
downward tendency following on a fall in the preceding year.” 

“ Until the second half of the year, or rather until the third quarter, the Bourse of 
Indian trade was on the whole prosperous and promising, although the ootton manufactur- 
ing industry in Bombay seemed to be reaching a critical stage.” 

“ The importations of machinery and millwork only reached a value of Rs. 2,541,903 
last year, this sum being about 17 per cent, below the value of the preceding year. The 
reduction is most marked in Bombay where the importations of the preceding year were 
unusually large; but the reduction is much more than a reaction after excessive supplies, 
and must be assigned to the condition of the cotton spinning industry in Bombay in the 
closing months of the year. In a state of things which may be inferred from the fact 
that for many months past several mills have been entirely closed down while many 
others have been working short hours, not much inducement waB to be found for the 
construction of new mills, or for additions to the capacity of mills already in existence. 
The cotton industry in Bengal was also in a similar case.” 

1 <99-1 VtO .-—The review of the trade of India for this year states :—The rise in the 
second half of the year in the price of Indian cottons, following on the extensive failure of 
the crop, made it possible to import from abroad superior cotton at a range of prices but 
little higher than those of the short-stapled Indian cotton. At the same time some of the 
more thoughtful and prescient of the millowners arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be expedient not to depend too exclusively for support on the Chinese yarn market, and 
that there was an opening in the Indian market for profitable enterprise in the manu¬ 
facture of goods hitherto supplied from England. 

Further on, in the same report it is stated 'Unfortunately as regards the most 
important of these, the exports of cotton yarn, it cannot be said that the increased 
exports are synonymous with a profitable trade. 

Jteview of trude of India, 190 -01. —The contraction of the trade in ootton yarn isone 
of the most unsatisfactory features of a year in which, trade showed little that was satis¬ 
factory.While the spinners did so badly the weaving mills were, on the 

whole, fairly well off, though the production was not quite equal to that of 1898-99, 
it was larger than that of 1899-1900. 

In 1900 the late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey reviewed the position of the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay since the dosing of the mints in 1893 and in the course of his speech 
stated:— 

“ Consequently the effect of the currency legislation alone, taking all things as 
equal, has been to give bounty to our competitors in the Far East to the extent 
of 10 1/3 taels per bale, deduct from that about 1 1/3 taels per bale, which they 
must pay more for stores imported from England. Also wages in Japan 
have increased to the extent of 10 taels per bale. Still the advantage in favour 
in Japanese mills is 8-taels per bale. Now, may I ask, in face of these figures, 
is it a matter of surprise that since 1893 our trade has gradually been falling 
in competition with the Chinese and Japanese mills. 1 know that we have 
shipped to China during the last two year3 the largest number of bales we ever 
did. But the question is, at what margin of profit ? Everyone will admit 
that there was no profit to us while the Japanese and Chinese mills were 
declaring 10 per cent. “ dividends to their shareholders. When the stock in 
China is reduced we may yet sell our yarn at a profit. The Chinese and Japanese 
mills may have certain drawbacks at present which might give us a temporary 
advantage but on broad consideration of all circumstances my humble opinion 
is that we hold the China market on more sufferance only as long as Japan and 
China cannot supply their own demands and that in the near future our trade 
with China must suffer when the mills there must increase by leaps and bounds 
to supply the requirements of China. Let us hope that that day may never 
come, but if it does come we shall have to thank the Government of India for 
their Currency Legislation.” 
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The under-quoted extracts from the Association’s report for 1900 also bear out the 
faot that the China yarn trade had been unreraunerative since the closing of the mints 
in 1893 and had led to the spinning of higher counts and.the production of cloth for the 
Indian market in preference to entire dependence upon the speculative yarn trade with 
China :— 

“ The continuous intensification of the competition waged by the Japaneso and 
Chinese mills in those markets on which Bombay formerly depended, has 
become insupportable under the conditions hitherto prevailing, and has forced 
many of the Indian mills to adopt their methods to the new requirements. 
Many spinners have resorted largely to the higher counts, and this has brought - 
about an increase in the imports both of Egyptian and of American cotton. 
But the difficulties that threaten the future of the Bpinning industry, when 
Chinese mills shall be making yarn from indigenous cotton, have led to the 
erection of many looms and to the energetic inauguration of an expanded 
^weaving industry which, it may be hoped, will, before very long, make the 
country more independent of foreign cloth imports. It is unnecessary here 
to enter upon the well-worn theme of the political troubles in South Africa and 
China, which have so adversely affected the interests with which your committee 
is indentified. Nor is it desirable to attempt, in this place, to define the exact 
measure in which the confirmed stability of the rupee exchange handicaps the 
country in its competition with those countries of the Farther East where 
silver circulates at its metallic value. It is enough to mention them to complete 
the tale of the difficulties under which the industry has laboured, and to show 
that these difficulties were not of a kind which your Committee could hope to 
mitigate by any steps or representations.” 

At the annual general meeting of the members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
held on Friday, 3rd May 1901, the late Sir (then Mr.) Sassoon J. David said :— 

“ There is no doubt that the industry has passed during last year, and is still passing, 
through a very grave crisis, resulting from an extraordinary combination of 
evils. Tho coincidence of heavy stocks in China, with dearness of cotton, and 
political disturbances in the Far East, constitutes quite an exceptional condi¬ 
tion of difficulty. But to my mind there is, over and above all these, 
one indirect cause, whioh has been primarily instrumental in bringing about the 
present serious depression, viz., the result -the so-called ‘success’ of the 
currency legislation of 1893. It is my firm belief that even if the direct causes 
were absent or could be removed, this legislation in itself would have aoted, 
and unless it be removed, will continue to act in a manner most adverse to the 
industry. At the time when the Hersohell Committee recommended the 
closing of tho mints we were told that the export trade of India with silver 
using countries would suffer. As a matter of fact, I believe that the export 
trade of India, including that with the gold-using countries, is suffering to 
the enormous extent of at least 25 per cent, as an indirect tax consequent 
upon the legislation. It is not our present concern, however, to touch upon 
this question in its relation to the general trade of India, and I therefore confine 
my remarks to the points which particularly affect the mill industry. My 
friend, Mr. Vithaldas in his speech last year endeavoured to show by figures to 
what extent the industry was handicapped by the closing of the mints in its 
competition with the Japanese mills in our principal market, viz., China. Imust 
confess I myself was among the members who were sceptical os to the correctness 
of Mr. Vithaldas’s deductions, and remained so until I went into tho matter 
most thoroughly and carefully. I have now done so and I am fully convinced 
that in comparison with Japan we arc at a disadvantage to the extent of about 
88 per bale of yarn laid down in China. It is evident that continuous compe- 
tition under such conditions is impossible. I will almost venture to predict 
that unless these conditions are removed we shall be forced—and that in the 
near future—to bid good-bye to the China market and be compelled to turn 
our entire energy to the supply of the requirements of the Indian market in the 
manufacture of finer yarn and cloth. ” 

Again in the Association’s report for 1901 the speculative nature of ihe China yarn 
trade iB stressed. Mr. John R. Greaves, Chairman of tho Association, presiding at the 
annual general meeting of the members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association held on 
Thursday, 24th April 1902 said:— 

11 The great factor at present disturbing our Indian yarn trade with China is the 
constantly declining value of the dollar and the tael owing to the continual 
fall iu the price of silver, which has this week declined to 23 T J. It would 
be interesting to know to what extent silver could fall, as under present conditions 
for finance for the bulk of the trade every decline adversely affects our rupee 
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valuea, though oonversely any rise would appreciate our rupee eqivalents. 
the previous lowest point touched by silver aooording to a statement kindly 
supplied by the Chartered Bank, Bombay, is recorded in August 1897, when 
the sterling price was 23} and the Shanghai Tael rate Telegraphic Transfers 
on India 171. To-day’s price of silver is 23} and Shanghai 'Tael rate is 172}. 
China does not appear to be in any position to follow the examplo of other 
countries in placing its nominal coinage on a gold basis. From the Chinese 
point of view there is no necessity for any alteration, as the e ports and imports 
are said to approximately balance if the overland trade is added to the sea-borne 
traffic. Illustrative of the effect of the fall in silver, I may mention that to-day 
the price of 20s Indian yarn is 92 taels against an average value for many years 
past of 63 taels. So the present offtake of Indian yarns at the high price to 
the Chinaman as expressed in taels is a source of gratification to merchants 
and spinners. In the meantime, there does not appear to be any practical 
method for the Indian shipper to protect himself except by discounting the 
Bombay local value of yarn. The delivery of yam sold in China is attended with 
a varying degree of latitude, in time, hence a difficulty in making forward 
remittance contracts.” 

Review of trade of India, 1902-03 .—While the prices of yarn wore maintained both the 
raw material and coal were cheaper ; and the main impediment to the trade with China, 
where there was a good demand and the stocks of yarn were reduced, was the fluctuations 
in the price of silver and the consequent uncertainty as to exchange. 

Review of trade of India, 1903-04 .—The crisis in the ootton industry has been less acute 
in India that in other parts of the world and was later in making itself felt, for the 
shipments of yarn to all countries, as also to China which took 93 per cent, of the total, 
were for the first nine months of the official year, or the whole of the calendar year 1903 
the largest recorded. But in the last quarter of the year the position changed very 
much for the worse, the rising price of raw material, of which very large quantities were 
being exported and the small advance in the price of yarn making profitable working 
difficult or impossible, so that exports declined and several mills either closed or worked 

short time.Weaving is certainly the most profitable branch of the textile industry 

but its progress is not rapid. 

In the 1906 report of the Association is found further proof of the unreliability of the 
China market in yarn, and the tendency to turn more and more to the production of woven 
goods for the home market as may be judged from the following extract:— 

*' As might have been expected from the brisk trade that we have had for the last 
two years, there has been a large increase in the production both of yarn and cloth. 
The increase for the whole country amounted to no less than over 10 crores of 
pounds or 250,000 bales of yarn and 1} crores of yards in cloths. It is noteworthy 
that, notwithstanding the large increase in the production of yarn, we shipped 
last year to China 55,000 bales less than in 1905. The present depression of the 
yarn trade cannot, therefore, be wholly accounted for by any excessive exports 
from Bombay. The steady increase of yarn production in China itself and the 
inorease in the exports from Japan have deprived us of the practical monopoly 
which we used to have in the former oountry, though we are still the largest 
suppliers to its market. This circumstance, combinedwith the great fluctuation 
of exchange and thefamine in China has brought depression in our China market. 
Sold goods could not be cleared and the natural reluctance of middlemen to 
hold any considerable quantity of stock in such a market had the effect of 
accumulating stocks in the central markets of Hongkong and Shanghai. This 
fact, combined with the forced sales which weak merchants were obliged to make 
owing to the financial crisis and rise in the price of silver, had a considerable 
influence in lowering the prices and bringing about the present crisis, but it is 
believed that the interior of China is depleted of its stock. And with a favourable 
Season in China, we may hope to see the adjustment of the market and the 
resumption of normal conditions in the course of a few months. We must 
nevertheless expect our position to be further restricted in the Far East, and 
it is, therefore, gratifying to note that there has been a growing tendency to 
pay greater attention to the home market. Every year almost the desirability 
of developing the home market is enlarged upon at meetings of this Association, 
but when there is a temporary stimulus to the China trade, this object is forgotten. 
I am glad to see, therefore, that last year both of yarn and cloth there was a 
notable increase of consumption in the country itself, due, I believe, to the 
increased interest which the public take in indigenous industries under the 
impulse of the Swadeshi movements and to the greater interest taken by the 
manufacturers in the production of superior qualities of cloth.” 
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Mr. (now Sir) Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Chairman of the Association, in 
opening the proceedings of the annual general meeting of the members of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association held on Wednesday, 7th April 1909, said:— 

“ The most disturbing factor is the fluctuating exchange which is a standing menace 
to our trade with China. Unless a gold standard iB introduced in China, of 
which there are no immediate prospects, our trade will be at the mercy of the 
mercurial tendency of the exchange. The adoption of the gold standard should 
be preceded by regular silver coinage. A new era has commenced in China- 
extension of railways and development of industries are being seriously taken 
into hand. This will require foreign capital and China will have to borrow 
largely, and this dearly points to the necessity for the introduction of the gold 
standard in China sooner or later. At present China is contemplating tho 
introduction of a regular silver coinage on a larger scale and let us hope that 
she will do so in the near future.” 

From the above-quoted extracts there is justification for the statement made in the 
Association’s statement, that after the dosing of the mints in 1893 the yarn trade with 
China became speculative and unremunerative and was finally killed owing to Chinese 
and Japanese competition. 

Q. Have the Millowners worked out any correlation between the Japanese imports 
and exchange ? • 

A. The relation between imports from Japan and the Yen-Rupee exchange from 1921 
to the end of 1926 is shown in tabular and graphical forms in Annexure “ A.” 

Q. In answer to question 19 you say that the imports of yarn under 40s into India 
works out at about 15 per cent, of the yarn available for sale in India. Is that from 
Japan or from all countries ? 

Q. 1 should like to know how this 15 per cent, has been worksd out. 

A. The figure of 16 per cent, has been calculated from the figures in the annual Sea 
Borne Trade returns. The importations of grey and coloured singles have been added 
together and compared with the total quantity of yarn available for sale in India. (See 
table 15 of Association’s original representation.) 

The actual figures for each year since 1920-21 are given in Annexure ** B.” 

Q. Does that mean that you employ 8 per cent, more than you need ? Does it mean 
that if you could reduce the percentage of absenteeism to the same figure as that of 
Ahmedabad you would be able to reduce the number of your hands by 8 per cent. 

A. The position of the mills in regard to absenteeism can be stated very simply. Every 
mill in Bombay maintains what is known as a standard muster and this standard muster 
indicates the number of workpeople necessary to keep all the machinery of the mill 
working. In many mills, however, the actual number of persons on the muBter roll 
exceeds the number on the standard muster in the spinning department by 8 per oent.— 

10 per cent. These extra workers are employed to take the places of the absentees from 
day to day. As the average absenteeism according to the Labour Office figures is about 

11 per oent. it necessarily follows that over the average of the whole month the whole 
of the extra hands are employed on productive work and generally speaking some of the 
workers have to do “ double budli ” in order to keep the whole machinery running. When, 
however, the percentage of absenteeism is below the percentage of extra hands employed, 
it follows that the wage payments for that particular period are somewhat greater than 
hey would be if it were possible to recruit suitable labour whenever required at the mill- 
ates, but it is the experience of : ill agents who have been consulted in the matter that 
the occasional extra payment to labour mentioned above is fully warranted, since it would 
be impossible to keep the whole of the machinery running throughout any month in the 
year if the e tra labour force was not retained. A reduction in the amount of absenteeism 
would of course be weloomed for the reason that it would increase efficiency very consider¬ 
ably, would increase the average monthly earnings of individual workers, improve the 
quality of the goods turned out and would greatly facilitate smooth and regular 
working in the mills. 

(Sir N.N. Wadia said during the first oral examination of the Association). Whenyou do 
see the Government chawla I would recommend two things. First and foremost please 
enquire under what promises the Government chawls were inaugurated. Find out. Sir, 
whether they were not inaugurated on the distinct promise that the economic rent 
charged to the mill hands should not exceed Rs. 5-8-0 per room. 

Q. Are you in a position to show us the authority for that statement ? 

A. As Annexure ‘‘ C ” we enclose a copy of the undertaking given by His Excellenoy 
Sir George (now Lord) Lloyd when introducing an amendment to the Municipal Act in 
the Bombay Legislative Councilin 1920 whioh provided for a rise in the general tax and 
the levy of a town duty of Re. 1 per bale on ail cotton brought into Bombay and a copy 
of the preamble to this Act. 
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Q. In the statement in Appendix V you have shown that the wages paid hy the m 1 
are higher than in other industries, but those industries belong to other parts of th< 
country. Are the wages paid in the mills higher than those paid in other industries in 
3ombay ? 

A. The figures admittedly prove that wages in Bombay cotton mills are very much 
higher than in comparable industries in other partB of India. Other than the railway 
workshops there are no other industries of importance in the City and Island and a com¬ 
parison with the engineering workshops would only hold good as far as the unskilled 
labour employed there is concerned. Enquiries from the Bombay Labour Office aB to 
the wages paid to unskilled labour in other industries has elicited the reply that no infor- 
mation is available. Mr. H. P. Mody has however been able to obtain information as to 
the pay of Municipal employees and a copy of the budget estimates for 1926-27 in 
which the wages of all employees is given is enclosed (not printed). 

Q. It is no use recommending Trade Commissioners when the Government of India can 
turn round and say that when they had a Trade Commissioner you made no use of him. 

A. On perusal of the reoords of the Association we find that a letter was received from 
the Trade Commissioner in East Africa dated 22nd March 1922. After full consideration 
by the Committee it was circulated to all members of the Association on 10th May 1922 
and it appears that certain mills went so far as to send special representatives to East 
Africa to push their trade there. It would therefore be a gross mis-statement for the 
Government of India to say that we made no use of the Trade Commissioners East Africa. 
A copy of the correspondence with the East African Trade Commissioner will be found 
in Annexure ‘‘ 13.” 

In Annexure •* E ” will be found a complete record of the correspondence on the 
subject of the new specifio duties imposed in Kenya which prove that the lower qualities 
of goods whioh form the bulk of Indian exports were unduly penalised by the inauguration 
of the system of specific duties in Kenya. 

Q. Have you worked out the actual addition to the cost of cloth per pound due to the 
freight of ootton to Japan and ofpiecegoods from Japan to Bombay? What is the exact 
addition in cost ? 

A. Assuming that the loss in waste in spinning is counter balanced by the weight of 
the size put on the pieoegoods exported to India from Japan 1 lb. of cotton may be said 
to produce 1 lb. of cloth. On this basis (he freight both ways would work out as follows :— 

Freight of cotton, Bombay to Japan .. Y. 3-16 per bale. 

Assuming one bale of cotton weighs 4001 3 -16 

lbs., the freight per lb. of cotton. )>Y.- i.e., Y. 0. 0079 

j 400 

Freight of pieoegoods Japan to Bombay .. Y. 13'1 per ton 

Assuming a ton is equal to 3j- bales and') 13’1 

and 1 bale weighs 400 pounds the >Y. - 

freight per lb. of cloth. j 3.5 >: 400 

i.e., Y. 0.0092 

The freight both ways, i.e., for 1 lb. of Y. O'0079 plus 
cotton from Bombay to Japan and 1 lb. k 0.0092 

of cloth from Japan to Bombay. J -- 

0.0171 

which is equivalent to at Y. 130 per 4 • 27 pies approximately. 

Re. 100 

Q. In vour answer to Question 95 you say that in certain instances, Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta are given specially low freight rates. Can you specify these ? 

A. A copy of a letter received at the commencement of the present year from the Agent 
of the G. I. P. Railway is given in Anne cure “ F ” and fully explains the position of 
Bombay in regard to railway freight rates to Calcutta, Cawnpore, Delhi and Madras. 

Q. Have you any evidence to show what quantity of Japanese goods is placed on the 
home market and what quantity is exported ? 

A. The figures given in Annexure ‘‘ G ” have been ootnpiledfrom statements published 
by the Japan Cotton Spinners ’ Association and Japan Cotton Merchants’ Union. They 
show that the very greht bulk of power-loom goods produced in Japan is exported to 
foreign countries. 

Q. I think in the course of the evidence it has been stated that no mills in Bombay 
are at present working at a profit. Is that an exact statement of the present position. 
It has a most important bearing on our enquiry and if before we meet again you 
could provide us with some evidence on that point it would be of material help. ' 

A. A special enquiry was made and it appears from the replies received thereto that 
at the time the letter was despatched (early October) only 8 mills in Bombay were 
working at a profit. 
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AXXSXURK A 


Year and month 


1921 



Rupees per 
Yen 100 


Quantity (in yards) of 
piecegoodg imported 
from Japan into India 


January .. 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .. 
September 
Ootober .. 
November 
December 


1922 


180 

18B 

194 

189 

189 1 

197 y 110,000.000 

207 | 

200 ! 

181 | 

174 i | 

179 

175 J 


J nua y .. 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .. 
September 
October .. 
November 
Decembor 


January . 

February. 

March 

April 

May . 

June 

July 

August . 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 


January .. 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .. 
September 
October .. 
November 
Decemb r 


171 


150 
146 
130 
132 
135 
1 4 
128 
126 
116 
112 
110 





167 





171 1 




170 





165 





164 




. . 1 

165 





165 


• - / 


. 

168 




1 

167 





164 




. . 1 

159 

- 

1923 


J 





i 

164 




.. i 

152 




.. - 

154 




.. i 

156 





158 





158 





159 

> 




161 





159 




t . i 

157 




- *1 . 

157 




-j 

152 

- 

1924 


j 




.. 

1 

.. i 

147 

1 


91,000,000 


119,000,000 


146,000,000 



































Annexure A. 


Graph showing the relation between 
Rupee-yen exchange and the 
quantity of cloth in ported . 
into Bf>: India from Japan . 



Scale 12 divisions ~ / Yean, 
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Annexure A— conld. 


Year and month 


Rupees per 
Yen 100 


Quantity (in yards) o 
pieeegoodi imported 
from Japan into India 


1923 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December- 


107 

109 
116 
118 
118 
112 
112 

114 

110 
111 

115 
118 


J- 201,000,000 


Anhbxore B 

Statement explaining how the figure “ 15 per cent. ” was arrived at by the Association in 
calculating the percentage oj imported yarn under 40s. counts to total 
mill-made yarn available jor sale in India 

Quantity of foreign yarn of counts l-40s. imported into British India 

(000s omitted) 



1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

Grey (1) 

24,806 

30,699 

38,937 

20,653 

29,037 

Coloured (2) 

9,817 

8,458 

6,298 

7,297 

7,232 

Total (3) 

34,623 

39,157 

45,235 

27,950 

36,269 

That is (in millions)* (4) 

35 

39 

45 

28 

36 

Quantity of Indian yarn 

available for sale in India. 
Reference table 15, page 80 
of the Association’s original 
statement (in millions of lbs.) 

(6) 

247 

249 

283 

216 

269 


Percentage of (4) to (5),. 14 per cent. 16 per cent. 13 per cent. 13 per cent. 13 per cent. 


* In addition to this very considerable quantities of folded and mercerised yarns below 
2/40 were imported- 
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Annexure C 

In July 1919 the Municipal Commissioner reported that out of a population then . 
estimated roughly at 12,00,000, nearly 8,92,000 resided in one-room tenements. That 
taking four perso.ns per tenement, the number of tenements required was 223,000, 
whereas the number of tenements existing was only 174,000; that there were further 
15,000 tenements which, either because they were unfit for human habitation, or were 
structures of a purely temporary nature, ought to be replaood. The total shortage, 
therefore, was 64,000 tenements. 

The problem to be faced is the direct construction of additional housing accommodation 
sufficient to supply the deficiency reported by the Municipal Commissioner in July 1919. 
That deficiency, as I have already mentioned, amounted to 64,000 tenements. Of this 
number, it is believed that 14,000 tonements can be supplied by the conversion and 
improvement of tenements now considered unfit for human habitation, and also by 
vacancies duo to the migration of members of the middle classes to the new houses which 
are being built in the northern part of the island. The balance of 50,000 rooms represents 
a minimum, for which arrangements will havo to be made. 

For construction of this magnitude, the first requisite is an adequate area of suitable 
land. This, as I have already mentioned, is available for 36,000 rooms in the areas 
covered by the Improvement Trust schemes. The balance can, it is believed, be provided 
by reclamation in certain parts of the island. I will not at this juncture weary the Council 
with the dotailod calculations, or our justification for those calculations. I will confine 
myself to saying that our rough estimate of the cost of these 60,000 tenements is somo 
Rs. 5,60,00,000. It will, however, be quite clear to any one conversant with the conditions 
of industrial life in Bombay, that it will bo impossible to expect a return from the rent 
of these buildings, which will meet the expenses incidental to a capita) expenditure 
of this amount, much less the return of a profit. According to our estimate, the annual 
loss entailed by the scheme will amount to Rs. 13,60,000. 

In the bill which is now placed before you for consideration, Government propose to 
take power to impose a town duty not exceeding rupee one on every bale of cotton weighing 
3$ owts., which is brought into the city and island of Bombay. This duty, unlike other 
town duties, is not likely to be refunded when cotton is exported out of Bombay. The 
average imports of raw cotton by land and sea other than those received from foreign 
countries during the past ten years havo bcon approximately 28 lakhs of balos. Of these, 
approximately 17 lakhs have been exported. Assuming that the annual maximum 
yield of the duty of one rupee would amount to Rs. 28,00,000, it is proposed to assign to 
the Municipality the amounts levied on cotton consumed within its limits of 3/7ths, and 
appropriate the remainder, or 4/7ths, partly for tho financing of the housing scheme, the 
details of which have been placed before you, and partly for other development purposes 
which will be explained hereafter. The collection of the duty like that of other town 
dutios will be entrusted to the Municipality of Bombay. 

BOMBAY ACT No. XX OF 1920 

[The City or Bombay Municipal and Improvement (Amendment) 

Act 1920] 


13th December 1920. 

An Act further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, and the City of 
Bombay Improvement Aot, 1898. 

Whereas there is an 'xtrem’ shortage of housing accommodation for the working 
olasscs in the town and Island of Bombay ; and whereas it is expedient that Govern¬ 
ment should as a primary object construct fifty thousand tenements for suoh classes 
in the town and island of Bombay and should further as a secondary object carry out 
certain schemes of improvement and development in the vicinity thereof, namely, in the 
Bombay .Suburban Revenue Division as the same may be constituted on the 1st day of 
December 1920; and whereas it is intended by Government to raise a loan or loans for 
the above purposes ; and whereas it is expedient that the Municipal Corporation of the 
City of Bombay should carry out divers large and important works ; and whereas it is 
accordingly expedient further to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, and 
it is also expedient further to amend the City of Bombay Improvement Aot, 1898, in 
manner hereinafter appearing. It is hereby enaoted as follows, etc., etc., etc. 
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Annexurb D 

No. 411/66 of 1922 

The Millowneus’ Association, 

Bombay, 10th May 1922. 


The Members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 

The underquoted letter which the Committee of the Association have received from the 
Indian Trade Commissioner in East Africa with regard to the conditions prevailing 
in the East African markets is ' circulated for the information of members whose 
attention is particularly invited to the suggestions contained in the last paragraph 
thereof. 

Samples of “ Americani ” sheeting referred to in the letter have been obtained 
and may bo inspected in these rooms by members interested at any time during 
office hours. 

(Signed) C. B. SAYER, 
Secretary. 


No. 66 

Office of the Indian Trade Commissioner 
in East Africa. 

Post Box No. 141. Mombasm, 22nd March 1922. 

To 

The Secretay, The Mii.lowners* Association, 

Bombay—India. 

Sir, 

I have just completed a tour in East Africa, including Uganda, Kenya and Zanzibar. 

I have conversed with the Heads of Importing firms, distributing firms and retail dealers 
at remote Indian stores in the interior, and hear the same story everywhere. The East 
African colonies have been good customers for the products of Indian cotton mills. Every 
year many thousands of Afrioans of different tribes arc being converted to the use of 
clothing. But I regret to inform you that, though India could supply all the Colonies’ 
requirements of sheeting (known as Americani), sheets (chudders) and checks, yet, 
instead of capturing the whole, the Indian mills are rapidly losing the share they have 
had of the trade in these piecegoods. The reason is principally one of price. The Manager 
of the leading Indian firm trading in Uganda, with its Head Offioe in Bombay, told me 
that, while they were formerly doing a good trade in Bombay “Americani” they have 
been compelled to change their business, and trade in Japanese, Dutch and American 
goods. A piece of 30 yards of the Bombay product weighs 7 1 bs. while a pioce of Japanese 
at the same price weighs 10 lbs. 

I am aware that the Indian mills have at present such an excellent market in India 
that they can afford to ignore the export market of East Africa. But I venture to suggest 
that it is unwise for them to do so. This export trade might soon become of very great, 
if not, vital importance, and it is my humble opinion that the Indian mills should do 
all they can, even at some loss for the time being, to recapture and retain this 
trade It must be recognised that these Colonies are undergoing a period of serious 
depression. Money is short with all olasses. If the Indian mills are not prepared to 
turn out better stuff to compote with American and Japanese goods at their price, then 
they should proportionately reduce their prices for the inferior goods they are sending. 
Being cheaper the latter would still have a good sale among the poorer classes. 

2. At present Indian cotton blankets get a good sale generally, but in some tracts 
visited by me they are rapidly losing ground with imports from Holland. The latter 
are generally smaller but make up for this in brighter colouring (reds and yellows, the - 
gaudier, the better) which attracts many African tribes; I found this particularly the 
case in some stores in the interior of Uganda. In stores of the highlands of Kenya I 
found that the Dutch blankets were selling cheaper. The more expensive Indian blankets 
were getting a sale, largely through European settlers buying them for their labourers. 
The sale would be much helped by the use of mors reds and yellows, and by some 
reduction in price. 
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3. At present the trade in prints is divided between Manchester, America, Holland, 
Switzerland and other countries. I am not aware if any Indian mills are yet able to 
undertake this class of products. If so, samples should be sent over and moderate prices 
quoted. 

4. Tt is my lielief, in width I am confirmed by my conversation with important 
traders here, thut the Millowners’ Association ought to have a joint Agent in Kast Africa, 
bay lit Zanzibar which is the principal distributing centre. He would lie in touch with 
the distributing firms who would be kept informed by the retail dealers of the requirements 
of different tracts, and would place orders in India. The present system of haphazard 
purchase uf mixed consignments through brokers in the Bombay bazar leads to a lot of 
trouble in the Customs on this self My suggestion is not impracticable because the 
Calico Printers' Association of Great Britain have already recognised the need and have 
established a permanent representative in Kast Africa. I met a Japanese gentleman in 
Mombnssn in January and found him up in Uganda this month. It is more than probable 
that he is collecting full information of local markets with a view to the complete eapluru 
of the trade in sheeting for Japan, though primarily concerned in the purchase of Uganda 
Cotton. 

5. I regard this matter as of great importance and trust that you will be good enough 
to circularise all the members of your Association. The question of reducing prices in 
East Africa should not be held over while lengthy proceedings drag on for sending over 
a joint representative. Tf even one Indinn mill will take it up at. once, it will do soma 
good and may help to stem the rapid obh which has already set in. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) C. (1. T.KKTWTOH, 

Indian Trade Commissioner in East Africa. 


No. 3»2/fl« of 1922 


Millow.veus’ Association, 
Bovihay. 4th Mai y 1922. 


The Indian Trade Commissioner, 

Post Boa No. 141, 

Mombasa, East Africa. 


Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. GO dated the 22nd March 1922 
and to thank you for placing before my Committee so comprehensive a reviow of the 
situation with regard to Indian goods in the Host African market, which they have read 
with very great interest. 

I am to add that a copy of your letter has been sent to all members of the Association 
and samples of the Japanese doth in question made available to them for inspection. 
Their attention has also been invited in particular to the suggestion contained in the last 
paragraph. My Committee, at the same time, will he grateful if you will be good enough 
to advise them uf any developments in thu situation described in your letter which may 
arise at a later date. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. B. SAYER, 

Secretary. 


(True copy) 
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Annexure E 

Custom Duty on Piece-goods Imported into East Africa 

The Mombasa Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 

Mombasa, 27th September 1922. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to confirm my cable to you of the 14th instant, reading i— 

" Proposed new tariff unbleached piece-goods fivo pence per pound gross weight 
whereas bleached remains ad valorem 20 per cent, seriously affects Indian foreign 
trade whole of Eastern Africa ; meaning differential treatment. Represent strongly 
Viceroy, Colonial Office immediately, keep to ad valorem. Indian Chamber.” 

There are a number of items which are objectionable, but I mainly draw your attention 
to. the fact that owing to the influence of settlers the Government is adopting the principle 
of Protective Duties. It is the opinion of my Chamber that such duties are most 
objectionable as they are only a favour to one community at the expense of other larger 
communities. 

2. As regards the proposed new tariff my Chamber has made strong representations 
and the members of my Chamber have given evidence before the Finance and Eoonomio 
Committee against the specific duties and the increases in the duties. The duties on the 
articles of necessity, such as food-stuffs, sugar, tea, coarse and fine salt (table saltexcluded 
as the duty on same is on ad valorem scale) have been greatly inoreaBed under the 
proposed new specific scale tariff. 

3. There is one item of unbleached piece-goods which particularly affects the Indian 
export trade, and I have, therefore, drawn your attention to this matter in time by the 
cablegram above referred to. 

4. At the present moment all piece-goods pay an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent., but 
according to the new proposed tariff unbleached piece-goods such as Americani, chudderB, 
etc., shall have to pay the speoifio duty of 40 shilling-cents (a shilling is equal to 100 
shilling-cents) per pound gross weight, whereas bleaohed, printed and other piece-goods 
will remain at an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent,! 

6. The arguments advanced in favour of the change are :— 

(a) it will simplify the Customs work, 

(b) it will be easy to work duty per pound, 

(c) it will save risk of fraudulent invoice prices, 

and the argument advancod in favour of retaining 20 per cent, ad valorem duty on 
bleached, printed and other piece-goods is :— 

The qualities of these articles differ, making it impossible to fix a satisfactory sohedule 
of specifia duty. 

0. I shall now here try to show you the weakness of the arguments mentioned in para¬ 
graph 5 above:— 

(а) It is the definite and considered opinion of my Committee by their personal 
experience with the Customs working that the specific duty is not going to simplify 
the Customs work but, on the oontrary, the Customs work will be most complicated 
and difficult j 

(б) it will be as well as easy to work out the ad valorem duty; 

(c) there has never been one instance even up to now of any Indian invoice found 
fraudulent or with wrong prices shown with intent to oheat the Customs authorities ; 
and, therefore, my Chamber begs to state that the speoifio duty on the artiole of 
unbleached cotton piece-goods is not the result of the arguments advanced by the 
Economic and Finance Committee, as well as several white settlers; on the other band, 
it will lead to the following results :— 

(a) Although at present the Customs authorities have worked out the speoifio duty 
table for this article at 20 per cent, ad valorem on the present ruling prioes, it (the percent* 
age) will be greatly increased when the price of cotton piece-goods goes down in India 
as there is every likelihood of the prioe of the unbleached cotton piece-goods going 
down in the very near future, ana as more than 70 per cent, of the unbleached 
cotton piece-goods come from India, that trade will be greatly affected- 

7. The speoifio duty is to be calculated on gross weight (including paoking artioles 
hoops, etc.) and I may mention that this is the only artiole on the specifio duty table 
upon which gross weight is to be calculated, and as Indian packing greatly differs from 
each other, it will be a great disadvantage. In the opinion of my Committee the duty on 

MO v 420—19 
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gross weight is absolutely unjustifiable and this is the only item, as I told you above, upon 
which duty is to be collected on gross weight. The specific duty will work out cheaper 
on light weight qualities of high-priced Amerieani imported from America, and to that 
extent it will materially affect the Indian export trade with the whole of Eastern Africa. 
Bleached goods having been left at 20 per cent, in certain instances will work out cheaper 
than unbleached and will, therefore, replace the latter, thus reducing the usual imports 
from India. 

8. In view of all this my Committee feels that it is a differential treatment to the 
Indian unbleached cotton piece-goods trade and in this matter the fooling of the whole 
Indian mercantile community is very strong. 

9. A resolution protesting against this duty and making it clear that it is a differential 
treatment was passed by the 4th Sessions of the E. A. Indian National Congress at Nairobi 
on the 17 th instant. 

10. My Chamber has also made representations to the local Government and has 
requested the non-official Indian members on the Kenya Legislative Council to oppose 
this measure. 

11. As it is very important that the Indian Government should move in this matter, 
I have cabled you this information and trust you immediately made strong representa¬ 
tions to the Indian Government requesting the Governor-General in Council to take up 
this matter with the Colonial Office. 

12. Since writing the above I have been informed that the local Government, without 
caring for our protests, has passed the duty as shown above. ' 

13. By the proposed new tariff the food-stuffs duty has bdfen greatly increased beyond 
the power of poor people. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D. B. DESAI, 

Secretary. 


No. 825-123 


The Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, 5tk October 1922, 


The Secretary, 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 

Mombasa (East Africa). 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge your cable of the 14th of September, asking this Associa¬ 
tion to support and ad valorem import duty on all piece-goods in place of the proposed 
duty of ifyd. per lb. on unbleached and 20 per cent, ad valorem on bleached piece-goods. 

In replyl am to inform you that my Committee are in favour of an all-round advalorem 
import duty and I am to forward herewith the attached copy of a representation on this 
subject which they have addressed to the Department of Commerce, Government of 
India. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. B. SAYEB, 

Secretory. 

No. 824-123 


The Mildownebs’ Association, 
Bombay, 5th October 1922. 


The Secretary to the Government ov India, 

Department op Commerce, Simla. 

Sir, 

I have the honour, by direction of my Committee, to address you on the subject of the 
proposed import duties to be levied by the administration of Kenya Colony on cottoq 
piece-goods, 
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2. From a cable received from thelndianMcrchants’ Chamber and Bureau, Mombasa, 

K 

my Committee understand that it is proposed to levy an import duty of 4 yg per lb. 
on unbleached piece-goods while the duty on bleached piece-goods is to remain at 20 
per cent, ad valorem. 

3. While ray Committee admit that the above proposal provides an equitable method 
of levying import duty so long as the price of piece-goods remains at the present levol, 
they desire me to point out that, if the price of piece-goods were to drop, then, whilo the 
duty on bleached piece-goods would remain at 20 per cent, ad valorem, the duty on 
unbleached piece-goods would rise to a figure considerably above that level, and if this 
were to happen it would result in considerable hardship to traders inunbleaohed piece- 
goods and the Indian export trade would suffer accordingly. 

4. Also I am to remind you of the importance of the Indian export trade in unbleached 
piece-goods to East Afrioa by mentioning that, of all such piece-goods imported into the 
East African Protectorate during the year ending Maroh 31, 1921, 60 per cent, (of 
the value) were from India or Burmah ; whereas of the bleached and other types of piece- 
goods imported into East Africa during the same period only 10 per cent, wore from 
India or Burmah. 

5. Thus my Committee are in favour of the East African import duty remaining an 
ad valorem duty on both bleached and unbleached piece-goods not only because the 
proposed change is liable to give undue preference to a certain section of the trade but 
also beoause an all-round ad valorem duty provides a simpler and moro permanent basis 
of assessment for all the various prices at which the goods may be sold. 

6. Consequently I am to request that the Government of India give this mattor their 
most careful consideration and that if thoy are in agreement with the opinions of my 
Committee to address tho Government of East Africa accordingly. 

I have, eto., 

(Signed) C. B. SAYER, 
Secretary. 

The Mombasa Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau, 

Mombasa, 7th October 1022. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to enclose herewith particulars of the quantity of the unbleached and bleached 
cotton piece-goods imported into Kenya and Uganda together with their respective values, 
and I hope the same will satisfy you for furthering the action which you have already 
taken in regard to the protests for which 1 sent you a cablegram on the I4th September 
1922. 

The duties have already been increased, and it will be reduced only if the Governor 
General in Council approaches the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, requesting him to exercise his powers under the Letters Patont Act of 1920 to 
disallow the said ordinance which is numbered 13 of 1922, “ Tho Customs Tariff 
Ordinance 1922.” 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) D. B. DESAI, 

Secretary. 
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Imports of unbleached cotton piece-goods into Kenya 


1913-14 1914-15 1915-18 1016-17 


United Kingdom 


India~and Burma 


Italy 


U. S. America 


Japan .. 


Austria-Hungary 


Germany. 


1,270,170 


4,971,949 


2,105,242 


11,936,418 

£1,31,140 


1,502,666 


6,319,857 


1,509,027 

.£35,829 

28,654,071 


£1,06,016 


Switzerland 












and Uganda in yards together with their 


1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

' 1 , 310,375 

679,240 

969,790 

£ 14,983 

£ 30,138 

£ 28,552 

11 , 137,110 

5 , 153,859 

1 , 017,124 

£ 2 , 44,323 

£ 1 , 58,575 

£ 3 , 11,085 

.... 

.... 

540 

.... 

.... 

£40 

4 , 880,261 

1 , 654,646 

4 , 019,440 

£ 97,581 

£ 51,116 

£ 1 , 11,253 

639,566 

696,569 

1 , 018,956 

£ 14,881 

£ 22,624 

£ 38,028 

1,332 

6,223 

8,422 

£68 

£447 

£530 

162 

.... 

.... 

£6 

.... 

.... 

66,638 

11,781 

.... 

£ 3,108 

£616 

.... 

92,614 

.... 

19,896 

£ 1,431 


£ 1,426 


valves 
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Quantity ( Yards) of cotton piece-goods — bleached—Imported into 



1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

United Kingdom 

.. 

9,888,922 

1,817,847 

1,851,095 

7,859,552 


Values 

£71,336 

£28,881 

£28,012 

£125,462 

India and Burma 

.. 

98,110 

41,692 

71,121 

77,16$ 


Values 

£1,800 

£991 

£1,400 

£1,969 

Austria-Hungary 

a. 

4,817 

.... 




Values 

£97 

.... 

.... 


Belgium 

.. 

1,770 

1,000 




Values 

£53 

£25 


.... 

Franco ■ .. 

.. 

14,376 

2,264 

2,000 



Values 

£249 

£64 

£38 

.... 

Germany ,. 


64,584 

14,956 

.... 

10,400 


Values 

£1,066 

£365 

.... 

£221 

Holland ., 


653,249 

4,215 

129,299 

148.271 


Values 

£7,265 

£114 

£2,643 

£3,423 

U. S. America 


112,948 

31,292 

132,695 

36,400 

• 

Values 

£1,600 

£507 

£2,498 

£691 

Italy 


7 ; 8D5 

1,443 

8,429 

.... 



£103 

£87 

£210 


Switzerland 

* 

| .... 

844 

.... 

.... 



1 .... 

£26 


.... 

Japan 

.. 

1 



24.000 



i .... 

... 


£517 






3,200 

Hong-Koog 


f 






l 

.... 


£67 

Italian East ACrica 


1 -• 



.... 



v. .... 

.... 


.... 
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Kenya and Uganda from 1913-1914, 30th June 1922 with their values 


19X7-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

From April 
to Dec. 

1921 

From Jan. 
to Juno 

1922 

8,821,481 

605,949 

■ 

2,704,935 

897,167 

501,599 

369,193 

£79,810 

£26,800 

£93,895 

£66,886 

£29,240 

£19,925-14 

87,747 

82,614 

14,020 

147,647 

42,515 

27,716 

£2,068 

£2,344 

£485 

£9,939 

£2,301 

£1,854-19 


:::: 

.... 

600 


21,980 


.... 

.... 

£54 

.... 

£1,244-14 


195 

.... 

286 

1,035 

.... 


£33 

.... 

£23 

£70 

.... 



.... 

4,884 

.... 

.... 



.... 

£813 

.... 

.... 

48,120 

13,234 

46,195 

57,859 

96,414 

25,240 

£1,162 

£502 

£1,927 

£3,700 

£4,447 

£1,091-7 

800 

.... 

15,600 

16,000 


.... 

£34 

.... 

£624 

£1,189 


.... 

.... 

88,128 

.... 

1,790 

14,821 

.... 

.... 

£1,619 

.... 

£73 

£645 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

6,938 

.... 

15 

.... 

.... 

.... 

£674 

.... 

£3-1 

1,124 

36,100 

1,900 

45,352 

10,082 

9,080 

£58 

£1,487 

£62 

£2,693 

£474 

£275-10 

.... 

106 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 

£0 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 
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No. 5788 


Government of India, 

Department of Commerce, 


The Seoretart, 

The Mlllowners’ Association, Bombay. 


Delhi, 4th November 1922. 


Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 824-123, dated the 6th 
Octobor, on tho subject of the import duties levied by the administration of the Kenya 
Colony on cotton piece goods and to say that the Government' of Kenya Colony havo 
been asked to consider the points raised by your Association. I am to add that the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in East Africa has also already mado representations on the subject 
to the Kenya Government.—I have, etc. 

(Signed) D. T. CHADWICK, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


Annexure F 
No. 12220 H—37 

The Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, 
Agent’s Office, 

Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 20th January 1926. 

The Secretary, Millowner’s Association, Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

Freight ratos on goods sent from Sholapur. 

Your letter No. 1312-137 of 9th November 1925 and 
this office letter No. 12220-H—28 of 9th December 1926. 

I have to point out that in framing rates “ distance ” is not the only deciding factor 
as appears to be assumed in the representation of the Millowners of Sholapur. Various 
other considerations have to be taken into account especially the cost of carriage by 
competitive routes. I deal with the points raised in the Sholapur letter seriatim :— 

(1) Rales to Calcutta. -There is an alternative route by sea for goods traffic between 
Bombay and Calcutta and Railway rates between these places have been forced down 
as a result of this competition. The same reasons have forced us to quote reduced rates 
from Bombay to Madras and Madura. 

(i) The rate from Ahmedabad to Calcutta, via Agra East Bank is Rs. 2-9-1 permaund 
and not Rs. 1-14-0 as shown in tho representation. It may hero he pointed out that 
the same through rate of Rs. 2-9-1 per maund is available from Ahmedabad to Calcutta, 
via Amalner and Nagpur. 

(it) Delhi. —Bombay-Dclhf rates are governed by competition with the Calcutta 
and Karaohi Ports. The Madras-Delhi rate is also forced down by competition, via 
Caloutta and the sea routes. 

(Hi) Cawnpore. —Bombay-Cawnpore rates are quoted in competition with the East 
Indian Railway rates between Calcutta and Cawnpore. The Hubli-Cawnpore rate 
is quoted equal to the Bombay rebooking rate. The distance from Ahmedabad to 
Cawnpore by the B. B. & C. I. Railway route is 745 miles and not 1,137 as mentioned 
in the representation. 

(iv) Madras.— The correct Bom bay-Madras rate is Rs. 2-2-3 per maund and not Re. 1 
por maund against the rate of Re. 1-10-7.from Sholapur to Madras. The Ahmcdabad- 
Madras rate is influenced by the sea competition via Bombay. 

(v) Amritsar. —The Madxas-Amritsar rate is forced down by sea competition via 
Calcutta. 

(vi) Madura. —The rate from Petland to Madura is Rs. 2-10-11 and not Rs. 3 ns 
stated; it is quoted in competition with the rate obtained by the sca-cum-railway 
route via Bombay and Tuticorin. 

2. From these remarks it will bo observed that the special rates in force have in every 
instanco been necessitated by adjustment with rival competition routos but I take this 
opportunity of pointing out that if a railway can win and retain competitive traffic at 
remunerative rates the ultimate result is a general lowering of the rate level. The 
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converse is true that if a line ceases to competef or traffic the general level of other rates 
will inevitably rise, The principle of all railways is to ohargo what the traffic will bear, 
i.e., not to charge so high a rate that the free development of trade will be hampered. 
This is the policy that has been followed at Sholapur and »the figures of traffic show 
that the Sholapur Mill industry has profited exceedingly under the rating policy of the 
G. I. P. I need not here reproduce in support of that statement the ourrent market 
values of Sholapur mill shares or the record of past dividends. These will be well 
known to your Association. 


Annbxoeb G 


Quantity (in yards) of Piecegoods produced and exported from Japan 


Year 

Total Produc¬ 
tion 1 

Exportation of 
cotton cloth 

Percentage 
of exports to 
production 

1921 

.. 




700,097,985 

649,376,060 

62*67 

1922 





869,327,652 

740,970,691 

85*23 

1923 

.. 

.. 

.. 


1,000,708,890 

766,861,099 

76*63 

1924 

.. 


.. 


1,080,905,658 , 

963,288,655 

98’48 

1925 


•• 

•• 


1,179,424,000 

1,217,374,604 

103*2 


HoU .—It should be remembered that the total production (riven above represents only the figures 
of production by looms owned by members of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association. The total 
number of looms affiliated to the Japan Cotton Spinners* Association in 1924,was 60,000 
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Witness No. 1 


THE BOMBAY MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Further Oral Evidence recorded at Bombay on the 1st and 2nd November 1926 

The following gentlemen represented the Association:— 

A. Gerldis, Esq., Chairman, 

H. P. Mody, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 

C. N. Wadia, Esq., C.I.E., 

S. D. Saklatwala, Esq., 

T. Maloney, Esq., Seoretary. 


Section I 
General 

President. —We neet to-day with a view to clear np outstanding points. I think onr 
best plan will be to follow as far as possible the order in the original questionnaire and 
the original discussion in order to keep the discussion as far as we can on definite lines, 
and to prevent its becoming too desultory. The first question that we should naturally 
like to ask is what changes therB have heen in the situation since we last met. What 
we should like to know is the effect on the industry generally of the fall in the price of 
cotton due to the very large American crop. Wo would like to know whether the fall 
in the price of cloth and yarn has corresponded to the fall in the price of cotton, and we 
would also like to have your general views on the outlook. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —The fall in the price of cotton haB added a very heavy loss to the 
industry with our unsold stocks. They have depreciated in value, and that loss 
naturally will fall on the industry. 

A. Mr. Mody. —If we take Koompta ootton, our staple cotton, the price has come 
down by Rs. 50 to Rs. 00 since we last met whereas the price of cloth has come down 
by two annas. 

Q. According to the figures we have here, which are your latest figures, Mr. Mody, 
the latest quotation that for 15th October 1926 of the price of longcloth is 16 annas 6 
pies. Is that a fall of two annas ? 

A. We shall be lucky if we can manage to soli any reasonable qnantity at 14 annas 6‘ 
pies. That is the present position, and that will be made apparent to yon when the 
Diwali sales tako place. 

Q. The last quotation we have is for the 15th of October. 

A. Mr. GeiUis. —There have been some sales of cloth since at lower prices and I think 
Mr. Mody is correot. I do not think that sales will go through Diwali at 14 annas 
6 pies. 

A. Mr. Mody.- -The latest figure is 15 annas. That will be shown in the statement 
which is being compiled and we do not anticipate anything mere than 14 annas 6 pics 
at Diwali and even then we do not think we shall be able to sell large quantities. 

Q. Are not these statements available until a fortnight after the date to which they 
relate ? 

A. It take? about a week to get them out. 

Q. The latest one we have is for 15th October. 

A. They are issued every fortnight, and you will have the latest one in a day or two. 

Q. How far does a fall of 2 annas a pound of the price of cloth correspond to a fall of 
Rs. 50 is the price of cotton ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —The price of ready cotton, that is if you want to buy to-day, is Rs. 40 
to Rb. 60 higher than the price of the now crop you can.buy, so that if we desire to convert 
cotton into cloth we aro much worse oil than wc were when we last met, but if you can 
contract for cloth to be delivered in March and can wait till the new crop comes in then I 
think the fall in cotton corresponds almost exactly to the fall in the price of pieoegoods. 

Q. It would be interesting if you could give us the correct figure. Are you referring 
to the fall in price of ready cotton ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —I am speaking about Koompta cotton which is the staple cotton for 
most mills. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —The price of ready cotton, Koompta, when we last met was Rs. 350. 
To-day it is Rs. 300. 



Q. What about the future f 

A. We can get American cotton to replace it at Bs. 250. 

Q. When does the new crop of Koompta begin to come in T 
A. March.April. 

Q. Are there any quotations for that now ? 

A. The quotation for March-April is Rs. 25 above Broach. 

Q. How much is that 1 

A. Broach to-day is Rs. 250 to Rs. 255. 

A. Mr. Mody .—Whilst on the subject of onr position relatively to what it was when 
wo were last before you, stocks have gone up. 

A. They went down in September. 

A. Yes, in September. But they have been going up since then. 

Q. Owing to the fact that there is no off-take f 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is that due to the. uncertainty of outlook in regard to the price of cotton I 
A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give us the exact facts in regard to the imports of American cotton I 
Can you tell us what their extent is ? 

A. I think there will be imports of 60 to 70 thousand bales altogether. That was 
tho figure given to mo by some one in the know though it has been variously reported as 
150 to 200 thousand bales. The actual figure is 60 or 70 thousand bales of American 
cotton. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—'The last figures we received were something like 65,000 bales. We 
are now making enquiries on behalf of the Cotton Committee for information from our 
members and we are getting the actual figures from them. I do not think it exceeds 
60 thousand bales at the present moment. 

Q. When will that be arriving J 

A. It is arriving. It began to arrive in October. 

A. Mr. Geddis .—There were 14 thousand bales before the 31st of May and it has been 
coming in regaularly since. The Octobor-December arrivals will be heavier than for 
any other month this year. 

Q. For what purpose will this American cotton be used ? 

A. Warp and weft of cloth. 

Q. What counts T 
A. 24s. 

Q. Can you get anything above 30s out of it ? 

A. It depends. We are purchasing different types. One mill would spin 30s and 
another mill would spin 24s. 

A. Mr. Mody .—Not from the type of cotton which we can get at Rs. 260 and Rs. 260. 
Not from that. 

Q. Do you consider these large American imports due in any way to the exchange f 
A. Mr. Geddis .—It is due to the fact that the Amerioan cotton is cheaper than Indian 
cotton to-day. 

Q. Quite so. That is obviouB, but do you consider that in. any way is the effect of 
exchange 1 

A. Mr. Wadia .—Very largely. It is entirely a matter of exchange. 

Q. It cannot be entirely, because even if the exchange were back at the Is. 4d. level, 
there would be a slight difference in favour of American ootton as far as I can make 
out the figures. 

A. 12$ on Rs. 250. 

Q. 12$ on Rs. 300. That would give American cotton. 

A. You are within Rs. 14 of what it ought to be owing to exchange. 

Q. In this particular case exchange is working to your advantage because it enables 
you to get American ootton cheaper than Indian and thereby bring down the piroe of 
Indian cotton. 

A. What about those gentlemen who hold ready ootton bought at high prices ? 

Q. We are looking at it from the point of view of the textile industry. 

A. Mr. Mody .—At the same time it is depressing the price of Indian cotton which I 
think is of doubtful advantage to us because our consumers will have so much less to 
spend. 
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Q. aren’t these imports of American ootton go to show that Japan also is in the same 
position, a point which is denied by the advocates of the export duty f 

A. Japan would not be able to substitute the whole of the Indian crop. To a certain 
extent it would, but not to the whole extent because some classes of Indian cotton Japan 
must have unless they are entirely out of parity, which is not likely to be the case. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—To Japan it is still a matter of exchange. The Japanese exohange has 
not been raised by 12-J per cent. 

Q. I do not quite follow. 

A. We are getting according to you, Sir, a benefit to the extent of 12£ per cent, owing 
to our exchange being near Is. 6d. Japanese Yen exchange has been raised up and so 
they oould also get the benefit of American cotton. 

Q. That then seems to show that Japan can substitute Amerioan cotton for Indian 
cotton. 

A. Mr. Mody .—To a certain extent, yes, 

Q. There was one point I did not go into with you on the last occasion in regard to 
this question of general depression, and that was the effect on the Bombay cotton industry 
of the two attempted comers in cotton in 1922. I believe there was an attempt at 
cornering at the beginning of 1922 as the result of which the Apollo and Elphinstone 
mills changed hands. There was anothor in September 1922 as a result of which the 
Mathradas, Kastoorchand and some other spinning and weaving mills ohanged hands. 
That was not mentioned in our last discussion, but 1 should like to know your views as 
to the effect on the mill industry of these two oorners and of the number of mills that 
changed hands in consequence and also whether the depression in the industry cannot 
to a very large extent be dated from that year ? 

A. 1 do not think tho mill industry was affected at all. It affected the fortunes of 
certain individuals and certain mills changed hands as yon say but so far as the effect 
on the industry is concerned I think it was negligible. 

Q. You say it affected the fortunes of the individual mills. There were Beven of 
them altogether—six in Bombay and one outside. 

A. Mr. Geddis .—It affected the agents of the mills and not actually the mills. When 
they themselves bcoame bankrupt or financially embarrassed tho mills had to ohange 
hands. 

Q. Would not that result in a general loss of confidence throughout the industry f 

A. It is naturally upsetting to the industry to have a contract at a very unreal level. 
But it affects all purchasers of cotton, including Japan equally. 

A: Mr. Mody .—This was not an upheaval of such a character as to affect the industry. 

Q. I should think that changing hands of six mills in Bombay was bound to have a 
deleterious effect on the industry. 

A. It had a deleterious effect on the share bazaar. But it did not affeot the industry. 

Q. Not as a sign that the boom period was at an end ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —No, beoause it was not the mills which were actually concerned. It 
was tho agents. 

Q. The large American crop and the heavy fall in price is a world factor, is it not ? 
We have been told, as you know, that the depression in the Bombay industry is in no 
way due to any world faotors, but is not the large American crop and the consequent 
heavy fall in price a world factor ? 

A. That is a world factor that has come into operation since we met last. 

Q. That has been the reply which has been given us by some other witnesses. But 
the point is that although there has been such a sudden and sharp fall this year there 
has in the last two years been a very heavy Amerioan crop which has resulted in a gradual 
fall and a gradually increasing loss of confidence. Therefore if you admit that the fall 
in the price of cotton this year is due to a heavy American crop, whioh is a world factor, 
does that not apply to a somewhat lees extent to the American crop in the last two years I 
I cannot see how you can consider the heavy • American crop a world factor this year 
and not in previous years ? 

A. Mr. Mody .—To a cortain extent, yes. This year of course it is more accentuated, 
and you might say now that it is a factor of some importance. We havo never said 
that world factors had no influence at all on our position. 

Q, We have got the monthly statistics of spinning and weaving for June and July, 
unfortunately the last ones available. It seems to show a remarkable fact. It shows 
that the production of shirtings and longcloth for the first four months of this financial 
vear in Bombay was very muen highor than it was last year. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—The only point is, after the strike we had to make up for lost time. 
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Q. When did you open after the strike ? 

A. About the 1st of January. 

Q, This is from April to July. I am referring to 147} million yards of longoloth as 
against 107 for the corresponding four months of 1924 and 113 for the corresponding 
four months of 1925. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—There has been a change in the system of collecting statistics by 
the Government of India since April 1st, 1926. 

Q. What has been the ohange ? 

A. The Government of India used to take these figures from the excise returns. Now 
they take the actual production in the mills. 

Q. What difference does that make ? 

A. It makes a great deal of difference. Lust year the returns of production 
represented, approximately, the sales. 

A. Mr. Mody .—The previous figures were based on the stuff issued out of the mill 
premises. Naturally it would be less than the stuff produced from daj to day. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—The figures are not oomparable. 

Q. It really seems that the figures we have are simply hopeless. There does not seem 
a single figure on which implicit reliance oan be placed. If these figures cannot be used, 
what figures are we to use ? 

A. Previously the figures were based on the Excise returns which were compiled from 
the number of bales that went out of the mills, and these figures to-day are based on 
sales. It oannot be a proper comparison. 

Q. What are we to compare ? 

A. Mr. Mody .—These figures you have got are all right, but you cannot compare them ' 
with the previous years’ figures. 

Q. But even so, allowing that to the fullest extent, it seems fairly obvious that the 
production is steadily increasing. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—You cannot argue that from those figures. 

Q. I think a rise from 212 million yards of grey goods to 252 million yards does show 
that the production is increasing. 

A. Yes, but you are not comparing the same thing, as has been pointed out to you. 
Now, I will give you an instance. A man bought in April—1,500 bales of shirtings. If 
our returns had been in the same form as last year’s, the amount issued out of the mill 
would only have, been 1,000 bales. Therefore you have got 1,000 bales there, whereas 
this year you have got the whole of the 1,500 bales of which 500 is still unissued out of 
the mill. So that Is 33 per cent. If you take that for all the mills you would very soon 
arrive at the difference. We have still on hand 500 bales of cloth representing nearly 
a hundred thousand yards presumably. If we had shown them last year, this would not 
have been there. We have shown them this year as being production. That is one 
individual sort in an individual mill. 

Q. Your point is that before the 1st of April 1926 the figures are not the figures of 
production, but were figures of goods issued from the mills, and that now you give 
figures for the total production which includes everything that is turned out ? 

A. Yes. At this time last year our stocks were 100 thousand bales. They were not 
included in these figures. 

Q. It is very disquieting to find that the figures on which we are supposed to work are 
so unreliable. These circumstances one only discovers more or less casually, but at the 
same time what the figures do show is that Bombay is more or less sticking to its regular 
lines whereas Ahmedabad is increasing its manufacture in other lines. The manufacture 
for instance of shirtings and longcloth in Ahmedabad has gone down considerably for 
the first four months of April to July whereas the manufacture of dhooties has gone up 
' very considerably. I do not know whether you have seen these figures for Ahmedabad. 
We have some striking figures for Ahmedabad whioh show that the Ahmedabad mills 
were able to pay dividends of over 12 per cent, in 1923, 12J per cent, in 1924, and 14} 
per cent, in 1925—for the whole of the mills. That is on paid up oapital. And they 
were able to pay dividends of 3}, 4 and 4 4/5 per cent, in those three years on their paid 
up oapital, reserves, and depreciation funds all in. That is for ail the mills—good, 
bad and indifferent. Those are very striking figures, to say the least of it, and I think 
you will agree with me that they show that the depression in Ahmedabad is, to put it 
very mildly, very much less than it is in Bombay, 

A. Mr. Saklatviala .—May I explain. I happen to have a mill in Ahmedabad also. In 
the years 1924 and 1925 there were prolonged strikes in Bombay and naturally Ahmedabad 
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took advantage of those strikes to a great extent, and I know that for a fact, beoause 1 
have been through the Ahmedabad mills, that they did bettor in 1924-25 than the 
Bombay mills, but that does not mean that the causes of the depression are different at all. 
It may be a question of time. First Bombay is hit and later on perhaps Ahmedabad. 
And as a matter of faot, I know that during these six months of 1926 they are not expect¬ 
ing anything like the profits that they made in 1924-25. So after all it may be a matter 
of time. Though the depression has been very acute in Bombay it might not have reached 
Ahmedabad. They were better off for various reasons in 1924-25, but now they are 
feeling the depression very severely. 

Q. During the last few weeks owing to the American crop that may have been so, but 
certainly when we were there last, there had been no material change in the situation. The 
evidence we got when we were up there before the report of the heavy American crop 
showed that they were still doing fairly well. I do not quite see how the mill strikes in 
Bombay could have helped them to the extent that you maintain they did in view of the 
fact that you had such heavy stocks here. I could understand it if you had no stocks at 
all. But as you had heavy stocks, I cannot see how they were better off? 

A. We had heavy stocks. They were better off comparatively because these strikes 
entailed a heavy loss on the Bombay mills apart from the general depression. The fixed 
charges the mills had to pay. Therefore comparatively the mills in Ahmedabad were 
better off. 

Q. t can quite understand their being better off because they had no strikes. That 
is not the point at all. The point is I cannot see what direct benefit they got from the 
strikes in Bombay. My point is they would have returned exaotly the same figures if 
there had been no strikes. 

A. That is not quite so. It is true that Bombay had large stocks but it does not mean 
that every variety that was being made in the mills was in stock. There were some varie¬ 
ties which were being sold from month to month and owing to the stoppage of the mills 
we had to stop the production of these varieties, and Ahmedabad got in there. 
Some contracts in Bombay had to be cancelled because no deliveries could be made. 
These merchants naturally went to Ahmedabad and got hold of similar stuff from 
Ahmedabad. 

Q. Doesn’t that go to show the point which we shall go into in more detail which is 
that Bombay concentrates too much on particular varieties, and therefore when a strike 
comes you cannot distribute your losses so to speak. You cannot diminish your stocks 
in equal proportions in the different varieties ? 

A. I do not think Bombay is making a smaller number of varieties than Ahmedabad. 
In faot Bombay is doing much more in dyed and bleached goods. 

Q. Not in bleached goods, not according to the figures we have. The figures show that 
the production of bleaohed goods in Bombay is absolutely negligible. 

A. I am talking of varieties, not the total quantity. Ahmedabad is bleaching mostly, 
and that is the one of their main lines. Bombay is making greater number of varie¬ 
ties, in dyed goods especially. 

Q. We will go into that. 

A. Mr. Waiia .—About Ahmedabad, the wages are 12$ per cent, less than those of 
Bombay. You must add 12$ per cent, to our losses for that. 

Q. You say that your wages are 12$ per cent, highei than Ahmedabd ? 

A. On the whole we are paying 12$ per cent, more wages than Ahmedabad. 

Q. I do not think so. We will go into that later on when we oome to the costs of 
production. 

A. Mr. IVadia. —Mr. Saklatvala says it is 10 per cent. He has got mills both in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay and he is in a position to know. 

President .—We will go into it presently, Mr. Wadia. 

A. It would make a fine dividend if we oould have 10 percent, saving on the wages 
bill. 

Q. Ahmedabad will probably say that you have advantages in other respects. 

A. You asked about the reasons and 1 am giving the reasons. 

A. Mr. Mody.—1 have an idea that in the next two or three months Ahmeuabad will 
be singing to a different tuDe. 

Q. They have also asked for protection as you know. 

A. I do not think that they are quite 03 well off as they have been for the last year 
or two. 
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Raja Hari Ki*han Kaul. —The result of the cheapening of cotton prices is that yet) 
are able to buy American cotton in place of Indian cotton—the cheaper grades of 
American cotton. 

A. On the contrary, the price of Indian cotton has to fall further in order that people 
may be able to sell their cotton against the American cotton and that will reduce the 
income of the ryot. 

Q. And I understand you to say that it will affect your sales. 

A. It will reduce the purchasing power of the ryot. 

A, So far Indian ootton has been out of parity by anything like Rs. 16 to very nearly 
Rs. 30, That brought in naturally large imports of American cotton. Indian cotton 
has got to go down in parity and to establish a level with American cotton before anybody 
can thinlc-of going to Indian cotton and naturally, to that extent, the Indian oultivator 
has not been able to sell all his stock and he will suffer, and we shall suffer too because he 
is our customer. 

Q. You say it further reduces his purchasing power ? 

A. Yes; it is bound to, particulatly with the recommendation of the Currency 
Commission to fix the exchange at Is. 6 d. 

Q. As regards the ability of Ahmedabad to spin finer counts than Bombay we find that 
Ahmedabad has been spinning more yarn of 3lg to 408 in the past year. Is Bombay 
also going more and more to medium counts 1 

A. Mr, SaHafwala .—Yes ; We are all making dhoties of 30s to 40s counts. A very 
considerable number of mills have turned a very considerable portion of their machinery 
on to these higher counts that you refer to. 

Q. Then you are sure the decrease in your outturn of counts 31s to 40s iB due to the 
strike or is it due to any other cause ? 

A. It is due to the fact that we cannot sell the coarser counts of cloth and therefore 
we arc now making this cloth. We are taking the place of the imported cloth. We are 
poaching on others’ preserves. That is our legitimate function, I take it. 

Q. But you have actually lost ground in 30s to 40s, while Ahmedabad has gained. 
That is last year. 

A. Mr. Grddis. —We had a strike. 

Q. That is what I wanted to know. Was it due to the strike f 

A. Mr. Wadia. —More of 30s to 40s cloth is turned out today in Bombay than ever 
before in the history of Bombay. 

President. —What is it woven from ? From what cotton ? 

A. From Uganda cotton. There are two kinds very well known in the market. 

Q. T notice that upto the end of July the production of 31s to 40s in Bombay Island 
was only 400,000 lbs. more than it was last year and about 180,000 lbs. more than it was 
in the previous year. In that case, I do not quite understand how it can be that Bombay 
is producing more cloth of finer counts than it has done in the past. 

A. It has increased now. 

Q. Sinco when ? 

A. Since June. AH the mills have increased their consumption of Uganda cotton and 
we are now going on to finer counts. 

Q. It is not yet visible in the statistical returns. 

A. No; it will be visible by the end of the year. 

Q. As a Tariff Board we are very pleased to hear it. 

A. Mr, Mody. —It is borne out by the figures. 

Q. It is not borne out by the figures which we ha ve got at present. 

A. Though not in any appreciable degree these figures do show to a certain extent 
that we are going more and more to finer counts. 

Q. The increase shown there is very small indeed. As a matter of fact it is negligible 
on your own showing—an increase of 170,000 lbs, over 1924 and that as you just pointed 
out may be due to the fact that you are now returning everything instead of returning 
merely the issues from the mills. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —That does not apply to yam. ' 

A. Mr. Mody. —It does not affect yam at all. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —There was no duty. 

Q. I see ; there was no excise duty. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —You explained tile difference in the position of the Bombay trills 
and the Ahmedabad mills by a reference to the strike partly and partly by showing that 
the wages are lower in Ahmedabad. Would you explain similarly or by other reasons 
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why the other upcountry wills have been doing fairly v eil these three years f I have 
got from ‘ Capital ’ a list of 34 mills in various parts of India. I find that in the last 
three years every one of them, barring eight, has been declaring a dividend. Does not 
that give room for thought ? How is it that the upcountry mills all over India have been 
able to do well these three years T 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —I think we answered that question about the upcountry mills in 0 ur 
previous statement. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We have said that up-oountry mills have certain advantages due to 
proximity to markets, proximity to coal fields and proximity to the source of supply 
of raw materials. 

Q. But all of them are not near coal fields. 

A. They have cheaper conditions of labour as well, 

Q. Do you attribute that to cheaper labour ? 

A. Undoubtedly, labour is cheap outside Bombay. 

Q. Then accessibility of the markets and cheap labour explain why they are able to 
do well, while it is not the case with Bombay ? 

A. Bombay has her own advantages. 

Q. So Bombay, you think, is handicapped primarily both as regards labour and acces¬ 
sibility to internal markets ? 

A. Yes. It is not so close to the sources of supply as other markets are. We have 
pointed out also that as regards certain other upcountry centres they enjoy special 
advantages. For instance, there is an export tax on cotton, in the Nizam’s dominions 
of Ks. 8. 

Q. There are only two or three mills there. Except two, no mill in this list is in the 
Indian States. They are mostly in British territory. 

A. As a general statement, we may say proximity to markets and oheaper labour. 

A. Then you said just now that you had been turning on to the production of 
finer counts, and weaving dhoties made of finer counts. That I assume naturally 
depends on the import of foreign cotton ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Yes. 

Q. And is it possible to make the production of finer counts a paying proposition 
depending on imported cotton 1 

A. At the present moment, yes. 

Q. Would it make much difference if, for example, the present rates rise Blightly ? 
What would be the margin in case American cotton had not come down since June ? 
I thought you said that since June you had been going on to finer oounts. 

A. We are going more and more on to finer counts than before. But you can under¬ 
stand that it takes time to organise this finer oounts dhoti business for the reason, that 
there are no less than 110 different borders, so that you have to produce 110 different 
kinds of which 6 or 6 may be packed in one bale and further to organiso on a large scale 
a cloth business of which you have to produce 110 different sorts that takes time. 

Q. I understand that. But you were able to set on this new path before American 
cotton fell so low in price. 

A. But this has nothing to do with the American cotton. This is Uganda ootton. 

Q. And would it also apply to finer varieties of Amerioan ootton 1 Can you manufacture 
these oounts from that cotton ? 

Mr. Oeddis. —Oh, yes. It can be done. One could import American ootton to make 
finer counts. 

Q. It can be done ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have been importing Uganda cotton in increasing quantities for the lost five 
years. How is it no great efforts were made, as you say, before last June to get on to 
finer counts ? 

A. Mr. Wadia, —It is a matter of supply and demand. There has been a much greater 
demand for these finer commodities and there has been a smaller demand for our ooarse 
cloth and naturally in order to keep our looms going we turned on to these finer oounts. 
Most of the mills are changing from ordinary coarse shirting to these finer qualities made 
out of Uganda cotton whioh they manage to sell easily. 

President. —What we want to know is why the eiffort was not made earlier ? 

A. There was not the Bame demand for dhoties. For example the demand is ex¬ 
traordinarily large now. curiously enough, for finer dhoties. ' 
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Mr Subba Kao. —Are not the English dhoties which are imported made mostly of 
counts 30s to 40s. ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore the demand has been there. There is nothing new about it. 

A. Mr. Mody. —The demand for Indian made finer dhotieB has developed recently. 
Both Ahmedabad and ourselves—Ahmedabad earlier than ourselves—are trvine to 
meet it. 

Q. The demand has been there all these years. But you seem to have discovered it. 
for the first time now. When they bought English dhoties of those count's, I suppose the 
demand was there, and if you could have placed on the market goods of the same quality 
and the same finish, certainly the demand was there for your goods. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —I think I understand your meaning to be that we have been rather 
slack about knowing the market condition ? 

Q. You have not been as go-ahoad as you might have been. 

A. I would remind you that it is a fact that five years ago the facilities for buying 
Uganda cotton were nothing like the facilities we enjoy to-day. The Uganda crop 
has begun to come on to the market in increasing quantities only during the last live 
years so that the cotton was not there five years ago. The second reason is that 
Uganda cotton when first shipped in small quantities found a market in Liverpool. In 
those days when it found a ready market there, the difference between it and Broach 
was very much larger than it is to-day. Its cheapness and the ease with which we can 
get Uganda cotton to-day have stimulated our demand. 

A. You spoke of the adjustment of machinery to produce these finer counts. I should 
like to know if that adjustment involves very considerable expense. Is it possible to turn 
on your machinery that is now engaged in producing lower counts to turn out finer counts ? 
Does it involve considerable expense ? 

A. It does not entail any considerable expense as far as the individual machines go. 
But you must remember that if you are spinning 20s. cotton it requires double the 
quantity of preparation machinery that 40s does. For instance if you are running 20 
ring frames you can run those 20 ring frames with 10 cards on 20s. The number of 
oards can he cut down by half if you are regularly on 40s. In changing from 20s to 40s 
the additional expense of production is due to the fact that there will be a considerable 
quantity of preparation machinery lying idle. 

Q. So that you have got to wait till they become economically defunct to turn on 
to finer counts ? 

A. Either that or put in more spindles to make the use of the readjusted machinery 
for finer counts. 

Q. Would that involve expense ! 

A. Yes ; considerable expense. 

Raja Ha-ri Kishan Kaid. —Or you could run the same spindles double shift ? 

A. It is possible; hut Indian labour is not very good at night work and it is very 
expensive. It is possible no doubt. 

A. Mr. Saklatwdla. —We actually did it in the case of our Tata mills, because some of 
the machines on order did not arrive in time. Or rather the ring frames did not arrive 
in time and so we had to work the ring frames we had at night also ; but then we were not 
satisfied with the production or with the quality. So we had to stop it. 

Q. We wore told that spinning could be carried on at night but not weaving. 

A. It can be carried on ; but the production is less and the quality suffers. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —I want to get from you some kind of general statement as to whether 
you think this kind of change is practicable and can be pursued to a greater extent than 
now—I mean the change from the lower to higher counts ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —It all depends on the preferences of the consuming centres. Calcutta 
was a large buyer of Lancashire dhoties of finer counts. Now the buyers are evincing 
a preference for our dhoties and so our dhoty trade is being developed. But it will 
entirely depend upon the preference of the consumers. 

President. —But he could’not get your diiotics. He has had no chance of looking 
at them. How do you know what his preference was before ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —As Mr. Wadia said, the cotton was not available to us at that time. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —That is a different point altogether. You cannot lay the blame on 
the consumer who has been given no opportunity to use your cloth. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —We have not been able to give the article for which the c&nsumer 
had a preference. I wish we had. 
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Q. I can understand that. But I oannot understand the point that there was no 
market. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —I am not quite sure if we can assume that there was a market. It 
may be that tho taste of the buyers for Indian goods of finer counts, has been developed 
in the last fow years and it may be that in another year or so the demand for those finer 
counts will be over taken by the Bombay mills. 

Q. But the demand for these finer goods has been there all these years. We understand 
that about half of the Lancashire goods are made of 30s to 40a counts. It was only a 
question of your meeting the demand and not the lack of demand. I undersold the 
other point about the inaccessibility to raw material. But that is different from the 
question of not finding a market. 

Raja Hart Kishan Haul. —So far as the spinning of finer counts from imported cotton 
is concerned, you have certain advantages over the upcountry mills. For instanoe, tho 
gr< ater humidity, the cheaper price at which you get imported cotton, your oheaper 
stores, your more or less trained labour, put yon in a better position to go on to finer 
counts than Ahmedabad or any other upcountry centre. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —It is rather difficult to say. I would hesitate to say “ yes ”, Ahmed¬ 
abad has got better labour. They have got better weavers than we have, I think, and 
their labour is more constant and certain, i would not when comparing oursolves with 
Ahmedabad, say wo are anything better but here again Mr. Saklatwala will bear me out 
that Ahmedabad labour is not so migratory. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —That is true. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Also by birth or by caste they are weavers. 

A. Yes ; they are a better class of weavers. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Assuming there is no difference in the efficiency of labour, 
the other factors would work in your favour. 

A. Mr. Wadia.— Yes. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Except to this extent that the upcountry mills are possibly nearer 
the consuming markets than our mills and therefore what advantage we gain owing to 
cotton arriving here, they would gain by not having to send the cloth bales so great* 
a distance. 

Q. How far is it possible to spin medium counts—31s to 40s—from the best of Indian 
cotton ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —I do not know if it is a practical proposition for continuous work 
year in and year out, throughout the 365 days in the year. It is not possible to get 
sufficient quantities of Indian cotton for the. purpose. 

Q. It is possible to spin but you say there is not sufficient quantity of cotton available t 

A. There is no Indian cotton available in bulk to supply our requirements. 

President. —I would like to go into that a little more olosely. What staple of cotton 
is required to spin 30s to 40s ? 

A. What length of staple ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Tho minimum length is one inoh. Generally it varies from one inoh to 1J inches. 
The lower qualities might be used for 30s. 

A. Mr. Mody. —An inoh "and one eighth is generally required. 

Q. The Indian Central Cotton Committco have given us figures showing that there are 
about 2 million bales of cotton in India of a Btaple of Jth inch and over. Are any of 
you gentlemen on the Central Cotton Committee ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —Yes, I am. 

Q. What proportion of this cotton would be suitable for spinning 30s to 40s ? 

A. There is the Nizam’s Dominion’s cotton—say about 50 per cent, of the Nizam’s 
Dominion cotton will be available for higher counts and also some of the Sind-Amerioan 
cotton which they are growing now. But that is mostly on trial farms. Except from 
seed grown on these experimental farms we cannot go beyond 30s. As you know the 
Punjab is growing better cotton now. 

Q. What about Cambodia ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —It will be easier if you split it from 30s to 36s and 36s to 40s ; beoause 
there is a considerable quantity of Indian cotton from which you may be able to spin 
30s to 36s. But if you go above 36s, then there is a very small quantity. 

Q. What we want is some fairly definite figures showing how much of these two 
milli on bales of cotton is suitable for 30s to 30s. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Ten per cent, spin 36s. 
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A. Mr. Mody. —All that we can say is that cotton suitable for spinning 40s would form 
a very small proportion. Can you not get the figures from the Central Cotton Committee T 

Q. I propose to ask the Central Cotton Committee about it. I thought Mr. Saklatwala 
being on the Central Cotton Committee might possibly be able to give us a rough idea. 

A. for 30s to 32s it is all right. But if_you go on to 40s it will be a very small 
proportion of the 2 million bales. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —-Even so, Sir, the difference is enormous between good Uganda cotton 
and the very best Indian cotton. For instance spinning 30s—I am giving the figures 
from memory, they may possibly be wrong—my recollection is that spinning 30s from 
Indian cotton you put in something like 27 turns per inch and you can spin the same from 
Uganda or other good American cotton with only 21 turns. That will make a difference 
in production of at least 50 per cent. I do not bind myself to these figures but I am telling 
you approximately what I remember. 

Mr. Majmnrlar. —When you were running tho Tata mills at night, what counts were 
you spinning, coarse, medium or fine ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —On an average it was about 20s. 

Q. You did not try 40s ? 

A. No. 

Q. Don’t you think that if you wore running night shifts on 40s with a better kind of 
cotton there might not be much difficulty in getting a good quality of yarn ? 

A. Yes, on better cotton. But still of course there would bo the difference in production 
between day work and night work. 

Q. To what extent ? 

A. Not to such a great extent as in the case of coarse counts ; but still there would be 
a difference. 

Q. You would not put it at more than 5 per cent 1 

A. It is very difficult to say. It might be about that. 

Q. Then as regards fine yarn, the market for this is Madras and as regards fine dhooties 
the market is Calcutta. Is not Bombay nearer to these consuming centres than 
Ahmedabad and othor mofussil centres of the textile industry ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Bombay is nearer geographically to Calcutta. But I do not know 
whether it lias got better communication with Calcutta. Certainly not with the 
Punjab. 

Q. Madras ? 

A. I do not think we sell fine dhooties in Madras. 

Q. Fine yarn is consumed by Madras to a great extent. 

A. Yes. 

President. —You have not told us what you consider the outlook owing to the fall in 
the price of American cotton. Do you consider that the price of cotton can now be held 
to have rcached'rocb bottom and that that will mean a greater recovery of confidence ? 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —I am afraid it is impossible to say. 

Q, At any rate you as business men must have formed some sort of forecast. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We can tell you what the bazaar people are saying. They are thinking 
fa 12 anna cloth. 

Q. Are they thinking of 5 anna cotton ? 

A. They are not. 


Section II 

Nature and extent of competition between imported goods and those of Indian manufacture 

Q. With regard to Section II we have received a letter from Mr. Maloney pointing out 
what we already know, which is the difficulty of getting prices of competinglines. Nobody 
realises those difficulties better than ourselves, especially as we have been going round 
the various markets trying to get them, but I am afraid that does not absolve the 
millowners from making the attempt and I think the Association should have done so 
in the first instance. We have very recently received a further representation from 
the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association which has, unfortunately, as on the last 
occasion, only reached us very late in tho day. I am not sure whether all of you have got 
copies. There they point out that tho Japanese imports into Bombay according to 
your published statement have considerably decreased since the beginning of the year. 
They say that the imports of Japanese drills have greatly diminished since 1925 and 
that the imports of Japanese sheetings has similarly diminished. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We would like to look at these figures. 
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Q. You will have to examine the figures yourselves. Have you been watching the 
course of the figures ? 

A. Mr. Maloney .—We havo been watching the trend of the Japanese imports. 

Q. Then you should be in a position to say whether they have diminished or not. 

A I cannot say about the Japanese drills and sheetingB. They have turned their 
attention to dhotics in Calcutta. 

Q. You admit that the competition in sheetings and drills has weakened 1 

A. I would not go so far as that. 

Q. I hope to bo able to give you copies of thiB statement before the end of the day’s 
sitting i n case you wish to make any comments on it. They further give s ome information 
about prices. The price of their drill is Re. 1 and yonrs they say is 12 and 13 annas. 
As regards sheetings their price is about a rupee per pound with duty of course, against 
your price of 11$ annas to 12 annas. 

A. Mr. Mody .-—Do they say that they have dropped out of our markets ? 

Q. More or less, yes. 

A. What are the figures they give for the imports in these f) months—the total figures 1 

Q. Hero is the statement they give. 

Mr. Subba Rwi .—They givo it only for the Bombay Presidency. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—I do not agree even for the Bombay Presidency up to the end of 
September. May I ask you about the total imports from Japan ? 

President ,—They say that most of thoir T-clothcs and domestics are re-exported. 
Your figures do not throw any light on that. 

A. I think a lot of re-exports which they consider re-exports are sent from here to 
Karachi, 

Mr. Subba Rao .—They say ‘Japanese sheetings are imported to-day (into Bombay) 
almost wholly for re-export to such ports as aro not served direct by Japanese Steam 
Ship Companies.’ 

A. They have just started a service to Karachi direct. A lot of goods are still 
transhipped from Bombay. 

President.—I think the best plan will he to give you a copy of that statement so that 
you can study it in detail. 

A. Mr. Mody.—We have an idea that their total imports have gone up in respect 
of the whole of India. 

Q. They say the Japanese exchange is now back at tho prewar parity, allowing for the 
difference between a Is. (id. and Is. 4d. rupee, t.e., that it is at 135. We have got Borne 
information from the United Kingdom which throws considerable light on this question 
of Japanese competition. It is to th^effcct that cloth containing yarn in warp or weft 
of counts between 80s and 40s forms about 40 to 45 per cent, of tho total exports to 
India, in which case it would seem that Japanese competition as regards quality is mainly 
with the United Kingdom. 

A. On the last occasion I pointed out to you that their imports were of particular 
varieties, jeans, sheetings, T-clothcs and 1 stated that it might be argued on a 
superficial examination that the Japanese imports were very small in volume. I pointed 
out, however, that they constituted a very considerable proportion of the Indiag 
production in these particular sorts. It doeB not seem as if the Japanese imports 
wore largely concentrated on the finer sorts. Wo still maintain that T-clothes, 
sheetings, jeans and drills form a considerable proportion of the total imports. 

Q. But a diminishing proportion according to them. 

A. We hope so. We have not looked into those figures yet. 

Q. The shirtings arc the bigger part of the Japanese imports now. Are they not ? 

Mr. Subba Rao —The shirtings have gone up from 69 to 83 million yards. 

President .-—The shirtings arc very much the greater part of the Japanese imports. 
They form the largest proportion. Is that not so ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —Yes. 

Q. Eighty-three millions out of 215 millions. As far as wc have been able to discover, 
the Japanese shirtings are mostly between 30s and 40s counts and therefore compete 
direotly with the United Kingdom rather than with the Indian production. That is 
the point I wanted to bring out at the moment. 

A. Mr. Mody .—We are not prepared to admit that the bulk of the 83 million yards is 
between 30s and 40s counts. 

Q, Then, it is for you, Mr. Mody, to prove the opposite. I can only say that we 
have obtained such samples as we have been able to get and that to the best of 
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our information they oonsist almost entirely of counts between 30s and 40s. If you 
are not prepared to agree to that, it is, I venture to think, for you to prove the opposite. 
You have not produced any samples. Wo have obtained the best information we could 
get and if you disagree with it, it is for you to produce a range of samples ub wide as 
ours showing that our conclusion is incorrect. 

A. I am afraid you have not understood my point. I said that in the absence of 
exact figures we are not prepared to say anything ourselves as to whether they mainly 
constitute counts between 30s and 40s and whether these 83 millions are under the 
heading of shirtings alone or longcloth and shirtings. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—Longcloth and shirtings. 

A. We are not prepared to say that the whole of that is of fine counts. 

Q. There is one small point. Can you tell us why there is such a large import of 
fents for the United States that is their chief, in fact, almost their only line 1 

A. Mr. Maloney .—I think they send all the bad pieces to India, pieces-which they 
oannot sell in the United States. They used to sell a lot of drills as well. 

Q. The reason why I put this question is this. The imports from the United States 
are not very large. But I do not know whether your Association is aware that the 
Southern States of America have no Labour Law and that there is no prohibition of 
female labour or double shift work. I do not know whether you are aware of.this fact 
whioh has come to our notice in the course of the enquiry. 

A. Is it a general practice to work double shifts 1 

<}. There is no prohibition. 

A. Mr. Geddis .—What is the actual practice ? Do they work in the nights and longer 
than 10 hours ? 

A. Mr. Maloney .—I think you will find that most of these mills work 48 hours a week. 

Q. That is in the Northern States, Massachusetts. 

A. And in the Southern States of North America. I t hink I can supply you with 
full information on the point. 

A. Mr. Mody .—If I can go back to the question of the imports of longcloth and shirting, 
I can only give you the figures which are officially available and upto the period of 1923-24. 
These are the figures given by Mr. Chadwick in a letter to our Association. 

Q. We have got later figures. 

A. I will make my point clear. What you said just now was that these longcloth 
and shirtings are of finer counts and therefore they do not compete against our production. 
But if you take the figures of 1923-24 you will find that the Indian mill production is 
shown as 444 million yards, the gross imports, being 186 million yards. The total is 
630 million yards of whioh imports form 30 per cent. So if you base any conclusion 
on the figures of 1923-24, you oertainly do not arrive at the conclusion that in long cloth 
and shirtings there is no Japanese competition against us. 

Q. That is not my point at all. My point was this. I do not deny for the moment 
that the Japanese long cloth and shirtings may compete indirectly with Indian mill 
production. But my point was that, in the counts from which it is made, it is more in 
direct competition with the longcloth and shirtings from the United Kingdom. I would 
put it in a different way, and say what seems to bo happening is that the Japanese are 
giving the Indian consumer a Lancashire article at an Indian price. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Well, Sir, it is not possible to say how much of their shirtings come 
in between 30s and 40s. We cannot possibly get the information. You may have 
collected the samples which may be between those counts. On the other hand, one 
can get samples below that. But that does not prove which is in the majority. 

Q. We got oertain samples. We have to base our recommendation on such information 
as we have been able to get. 

A. Mr. Mody .—But imports which compete against so large a percentage of our 
production cannot be said to be merely indireotly competing against us. 

Q. Why not take Lancashire longcloth and shirtings and say that they are equally 
competing against your production ? 

A. But that is not shown by the figures ; I am dealing with the actual figures and they 
show that our production has been as high as 444 million yards in 1923-24 and that 
.forms at least in that year a very considerable proportion of our total production. 

Q. On your present argument, Mr. Mody, why do you take the Japanese longcloth 
and shirtings as the only longcloth and shirtings that compete with yours 1 Does not 
the United Kingdom compete ? We have got these figures which show that half the 
exports of the United Kingdom to this country consist of counts between 30s and 40s. 
I oannot see how the Japanese longcloth and shirtings can be said to oompete with yours 
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to any greater extent than do those from the United Kingdom. That is my present 
point. 

A. In any ease, you will admit that they do oompete with our principal lines. They 
may compete against Lancashire as well. 

Q. I say that as regards quality the evidence goes to show that the direct competition 
is with Lancashire. As regards the prices the case may bo different. 

A. I am quoting from an official authority, where they practically admit that there 
is competition in certain lines. 

Mr. Subba Jiao .—Wo want to know the competition in special lines. 

A. Longcloth, sheetings, T. cloths, domestics and others. 

President .—You might as well say that because the United Kingdom sends dhoties-— 
putting it in an exaggerated way—United Kingdom dhoties of 60s to 80s counts- these 
compete with your dhoties because you also make dhoties. The only inference that 
can be drawn from those figures is that because Japan sends longcloth and shirtings and 
because you make longcloth and shirtings the two compete. 

A. I am drawing the inference from Mr. Chadwick’s letter, that we work in competition 
with the Japanese lines. It is contained in these tables. 

Q. Mr. Chadwick’s letter is based on the information which was then available; and 
we are endeavouring to test the correctness of the opinion expressed there. It is not 
worthwhile discussing the point, 

A. But the conclusion drawn by Mr. Chadwick is that 70 per cent, of imports from 
Japan are in direot competition with our mill-made goods. This is in his own letter. 

Q. I do not accept those figures. Such information as we have now obtained seems to 
cast some doubt on their correctness. 

A. So you do not accept the Government of India figures f 

Q. No ; we do not. We are here to verify them. That is what we have been appointed 
for. 

A, I thought that the Government of India possessing all the facilities for compiling 
statistics and tables should know sometliing about it. 

Q. I do not think we need discuss that point at the moment. My point is that wo have 
been direoted to investigate tho correctness of the data put before us. If we are able to 
prove that that statement Is incorrect, I do not suppose the Government of India will 
mind it for a moment. The Government of India do not wish ns, as you appear to think, 
to accept that statement as sacrosanct. 

A. I do not suggest that. But then, we would very muoh like to have grounds for 
saying that the statement was incorrect; and we would like to know what is the exact 
information. 

Q. You will get our report in due course. 

A. We would like to have it so that we may meet it if we oan. We can now only go- 
upon this oflioial statement. 

Q. The Government of India’s figures are based on data which are available to every¬ 
body. They are baaed on data whioh are available to you. We have since discovered 
from an examination of the actual Japanese cloth which is coming into this country that 
a very large proportion of it at least is of counts between 30s and 40s which, I maintain, 
have in the past, until as you now say, you turned your attention to finer goods, competed 
with you only indirectly. 

A. Mr. Oeddis .—Your data must he very complete before it leads you to question the 
figures of the Government of India. I think we ought to get an opportunity to 
examine your data, Sir. 

Q. My point is, we have to work out the figures. We shall do so in due course. My 
point is—a point which you do not seem to understand—that the Government of India 
merely drew an inference from such data as they had. We have further data and we 
shall draw our own inferences from them. One.of the first things we asked in our question¬ 
naire was •' do you accept these figures are correct ”? 

A. Mr. Mody .—I do not for a singlo moment ask you, Sir, to regard these figures as 
sacrosanct. 

Q. You have said yourself that the Association is unable to vouch for the acouracy 
of the estimate and it is only an estimate. My point is this is only an estimate. The- 
Government of India merely offer it as au estimate. 

A. But my whole point is that we as an Association are entitled to go upon the official 
estimate. If during the deliberations of your Board certain other figures have been 
established to your satisfaction, all that we say is that we hope you will give us an 
opportunity of looking into them and replying to them if need he unless you think 
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that the figures you have received are absolutely above suspicion and cannot to 
challenged in any circumstance. 

Q. We cannot give you an opportunity of discussing with us every conclusion which we 
may come to on our figures. You will have the opportunity afterwards. 

A. It is the orux of the whole problem. Once you come to the conclusion that a large 
part of Japanese imports do not compete with us, I think it is a serious matter, and we 
should have an opportunity to reply. 

Q. You can have the data. Our data is that the bulk of the Japanese shirtings which 
come in are between 30s and 40s. ^ 

A. Mr. Oeddia .-—That is the statement you make, Sir, and we want to know what 
facts or proof you have to establish that. 

Q. From the samples we have collected. 

A. You collected the samples from the bazaar ? 

Q. And from the Customs, We have a large range of samples from the Customs. 

A. Do you consider that as conclusive ? 

Q. In the absence of other evidence, I oonsider it is the only evidence on which we 
oan base a conclusion. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—May it not be that the importations of oven one of those samples 
might be equal to the total of the other 39 or 40 ? 

Q. That might possibly be so. But my point is that this Board can only base conclusions 
on such data as it has got. I admit that the data are very imperfect. But 
it is a point I cannot too often labour—we are bound to base our report on such data 
as we have got, and if the data are incomplete, it is not our fault. We have done our 
best to obtain the best data we can. 

A. Mr. Oeddia .—The point is, we have been unable to secure the information you 
want and I hold that the information you have is not sufficient to establish as a fact that 
the bulk of their doth is between 30s and 40s. 

Preaidant .—I think the Board will fully point out the value which attaches to such 
conclusions as it may draw from its data, owing to the character of the data. I do not 
think yon need have any apprehensions on that at all. 

A. Mr.Mody .—So far as that goes, it is all right. Only we wanted an earlier oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Q. We can only gather information as we go along. Personally as far as gotting at the 
facts- is concerned we could very woll sit for several more months in order to sift our 
data more completely. 

A. I thought if we had the facts, it would be helpful in arriving at a conclusion. 

Q. We will hoar that in mind and, if necessary, we will refer the matter to you when 
we get to that part of our Report. 

A. Thank you. 

Q. As regards this question of hours, I will read you an extiact from Mr. Shirrus’s 
evidence. He was in America last year and he investigated conditions there. He says :— 

• In Massachusetts the working tours for women and children in textile mills have 
been limited by law to 48 per week and 9 hours per day, whereas in no Southern State, 
except South Carolina where the weekly lin itation is 65 hours and Tennessee 57 hours, is 
there a limitation of less than 60 hours per week and 10 hours pei day. Further, in 
Massachusetts the employment of women and children in textile manufacturing is 
prohibited after 6 p,m. and before 6 a.m., but in none of the Southern States is night 
work by women prohibited in textile manufacture.’ 

A. Mr. Oeddia .—That does not state what the practice is there. 

Q. That is the legal position. 

A. Mr. Maloney :—I have a publication issued by the Bureau of Labour in America 
showing the results of an enquiry into the hours of work in the industries in America. 

Q. If you could send it to us it would be a holp. But at any rate it would seem to show 
that there would be some ground at any rate for considering that any'differentia! duty 
against Japan on tho ground of labour conditions would havo to apply to the United States 
as well. 

A. Though they have the law they may not be working mere than 10 hours a day, 
and they may not be working at night. 

Q. That is a point which we shall have to verify in tho light of Mr. Maloney’s inform¬ 
ation. When you were here last I pointed out that there were no separate statistics 
published for bleached goods and that figures for such goods were not available. 'That 
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hardly seems correct. I understand that you do submit separate figures for bleached 
goods even now ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —No, Sir; none at all. 

Q. At any rate you were doing so up to the end of 1926 T 

A. No, Sir. 

Q. Why were you not doing so ? 

A. The cotton duties did not apply to them. 

Mr. Majmudar. -On bleached goods we were paying excise duty according to tbc real 
value of the bleached goods, on grey goods according to tho tariff values, and, both 
were mentioned separately in the return t 

Q. I have figures here for the output of bleached goods in Bombay obtained 
from the Collector of Customs. I assume he n ust have got them from the mills. The 
production of groy and bleached goods during the last two calendar years in the mills 
in the town and island of Bombay are shown here. The bleached goodB are shown 
separately. 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. He gives them here. About 900,001* pounds of bleached goods. 

A. I do not see how ho has got these figures. At any rate they are incorrect. They 
may be able to get at the figures from the Excise duty returns by separating the classifica¬ 
tion but I do not see how they can take the correot figures, because bleaching establish¬ 
ments pure and simple were not affected by the Cotton Duties Act. 

A. Mr. Qeddis.— The bleaching works were outside the mill compound. When the 
cloth passed outside the mill the excise was on that, and when it went next door into the 
bleaching works it was separate. 

Q. We shali endeavour to see how he obtained these figuros and what they represent. 

A. Mr. Mahven. -Wc suggested to the Government of India that these figures should 
be obtained and then going into the question mrther wo found it was practically impossible 
to get at tho correct estimates of bLarhed goods beoauso they might bo recorded twice. 

Q. We will ask the Collector of Customs. 

A. I do not think the Coll, otor of Customs can give you reliable figures. 

Q. The Collector of Customs has told us that these are compiled from the returns of 
each individual mill. 

A. Mr. Qeddia. —-The excise duty was collected on grey cloth as it passed out of the 
mills to the bleaching works. 

Q. How did he get the figures for bleached goods ? 

A. I will ask the Secretary to make enquiries. 

A. Mr. Wadiu. —Ido not know how ho can get thorn. We had bleaching works next 
door to the mills and we used to pass grey goods to be bleached and gave a statement for 
grey. When we passed it out we could give our own figures, and so could every mill. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala .—When wo pass it out from the mill gate and it goes to the bleach¬ 
ing house we have to mention that these goods are going to the bleaching department 
and he takes it that all that is bleached. Just as other goods are passed out, 
either they oomo into our godowu or are delivered to the merchants and some go into 
bloaohing. Perhaps it is assumed that this is all bleached. 

A. Mr. Qeddia. —We shall investigate it. 

Q. T should be glad if you would. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —T think it is very much underestimated. There is no complete 
record of bleached goods. It may bo possible to check figures going into the bleaching 
works, but I do not think it is possible to check the amount of cloth going from one mill 
to anothor mill’s bleaching shed. 

Q. Are there many bleaching works attached to mills in Bombay which bleach for 
other mills ? 

A. MiUs bleach for other mills if they have sufficient bleaching capacity. 

Q. Do they de it to any large extent ? 

A. Mr. Qeddia. —It will be difficult to give a figure. 

Q. The Bombay Dyeing Company, I suppose, would ? 

A, Mr. Maloney. —Yes. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—They have separate bleaching works. 

■Q. As also Sassoons. And they would bleach for other m ils t 

A. Yes. 

-A. Mr. Sahlatwalo. — In the Tata mills we arc bleaching for other mills. 
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Q. It should ba possible to got £rom these mills 8onv sort ol figures as to how much 
bleaching they are doing. Can Mr. Maloney get them ? 

A. Mr. Maloney .—I cannot place any degree of accuracy on the figures I may obtain. 

Q. At any rate you can tell us what these figures represent and how far they can be 
relied upon. 

There is one point about the Japanese wages. You gave certain figures last tin e of 
Japanese wages which were based on tho Financial and Economic Annua), but that 
only gives figures for cotton spinners and weavers. Those figures do not agree with tho 
figures obtained from the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association’s half-yearly statement. 
I do not know whether you have gone into that question at all ? It is very difficult for 
us to say which is to be accepted. The figures in the Annual givo a considerably lowe. 
range of wages than one gets from the Cotton Spinners’ Association. 

A. I cannot explain it at all. Sir. These are the figures on which the cost of living and 
other statistics are based. Those aro the official figures, in the Financial and Economic 
Annual. We know the figures of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association include 
all sorts of allowances. 

Q. And they would cover only their mills and not the outside mills ? 

A: We have not any figures from the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association about 
weavers. This is the only information for weavers. 

A. Mr. Saldalwala .—This morning we were discussing Japanese cloth. I have got 
two samples of Japanese shirtings. I am told that they are more or less representative 
samples. I have not exactly analysed them. At any rate this one is 35 inches by 40 
yards. I will send a sample to my mill. A rough analysis shows that it is at the most 
24s warp and 22s weft. 

Q. I was not disputing the fact this morning. Mr. Saklatwala, that there were Japanese 
shirtings coming in below 30s and 40s. My point is that the majority was above. 

A. Those are the cloths mostly seen in the markets. 

Q. We have seen a certain number of popular brands up-country, going round the 
up-country pieeegoods markets. Wo know by this time which are the most popular 
brands. 

A. Mr. Mody. — Maylpointout.Sir.thatofthesampleswhich you sent to the Bombay 
Dyeing Company to analyse I found that as many as 3 out of 6 are of 24s warp. 

Q. Which are you referring to ? Those samples were not the ones wesent to the Bombay 
Dyeing Company. Sir N. N. Wadia got them himself, I think. We sent him a much 
longer list and I was comparing tho two the other day and our list contains only one or 
two of theso. 

A. Anyway ho must have picked up these samplos and be found that three out of six 
were of 24s warp. In Table I o£ the Bombay Millowners’ Association’s reply to the 
Questionnaire thero arc ‘ Asli ’, * Toyo ’. 

Q. Look further down, Mr. Mody and you will find two more. It is 5 out of 9. 

A- That means more than 50 per cent, of these 24s warp. 

Q. The point is one we shall examine very carefully. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—Examining you on Section II, with reference to what happened last 
time, I just want to set one point right. You will remember perhaps I took exception 
to one statement you made. You gave certain figures and said these * bear 
eloquent testimony to the enormous diminution in exports of the staple product¬ 
ion of Indian mills and this great setback which the indigenous industry has Buffered 
in export trade is very largely due to the rigour of Japanese competition ’. In 
examining that statement, I made as a matter of fact several points, and you gave a reply 
the following day, which also found its way to the press, which suggested as though I 
had based my entire criticism of that statement on one error in your Statement—a printer’s 
error. It said ‘ Mr. Subba ltao expressed the view that as far as Siam was concerned the 

figures of exports from Japan.show that in that market at any rate Japan also 

had lost ground during recent years.’ lam not anxious to labour the point unnecessarily, 
but I want to-suggest that my general conclusion was not based upon that one printer’s 
error about Siam. What I said was that the exports of grey goods taking those two years 
certainly did not show an increase nor au appreciable decrease. They were 43'4 and 
44. In the latest year they have become 36. So thore is some diminution but not an 
’ onormous ’ diminution and also if you look at the table the diminution took place 
before the war, before you got anything like Japanese competition. And I also suggested 
hat in some countrios you mentioned like Straits Settlements and Mauritius any diminu* 
ion in your exports of grey goods might be due to the fact that there was a change in 
.he pooplo’s taste, that instead of these goods they might have taken coloured 
oods. You will find in the report of the proceedings figures to support this 
icw. I want to say that my criticism was not based on that single statement made 
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duo to an error, a printer’s error in your statement. I want to point out further that- 
some of the figures you have given in this statement require much more careful revision 
than you seem to have given. For example take the statement about Persia of the 
statement, that the exports of yarn from India to Persia have fallen between 1924 
and 1925. Now they aro given in Persian units—in krans. I do not know where you 
got them from but if you look at the Indian Trade returns—page 700—you will find 
that the exports of yarn to Persia have increased and not decreased. In the year 1923-24 
the total amount of exports was 2,314,000 pounds. Next year 1924-25 it was 3,228,000 
and in 1925-26 it was 3,617,000 pounds. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—-May I explain that latter point first. The figures you were 
speaking of were taken from the Persian returns of Sea-borne trade. The figures you 
quoted just now are taken from the Indian Sea-borne trade returns. 

Q. You simply based a very important conclusion on one set of figures. 

President .—How is it that the two differ ? 

A. There are reasons. I have a special note on the subject giving the reason why the 
Persian figures were used, and everytlung. The note was Bent round at the time we 
examined the Persian trade returns. That was sent round to tho members of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Q. Speaking generally what is the cause of the difference ? We onght to have it on our 
reoord. 

A. That is one of the reasons, but 1 would rather submit the whole statement than 
trust to memory. 

A. Mr. Mody .—Whilst wo arc on this point may I point out what the position exactly 
is a$ regards the production and exports. We find that while the production in the 
last five years has gone, up by over 50 per cent, exports have fallen by 60 per cent, in 
grey goods. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—Will you bo taking the boom years or taking 1913-14 ? 

A. The last five years and the average of the five pre-war years. Tho production 
in grey goods in,the average five pre-war years went tip from 854 to 1,310 million yards 
whereas the export has come down from 47 to 34 million yardB. 

Q. You should not take the later average—your boom years. In exports you should 
take the pre-war average and compare the later years. You Baid five years. If you go¬ 
to 1920-21 it is one of your boom years. 

A. If you like 1 will prepare the statement. Even if you take the last three years 
and you compare the average of the three pre-war years you will find that wheroas the 
production in grey goods has gone up tremendously the exports have gone down. 

President.— Has the total gone up or come down ? 

A. It has come down, relatively. 

Q. It is not a question of ‘ relatively It is a question of ‘ quantitatively 

A. Quantitatively we are worse off than we were. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—I really believe that you ought to develop your export trade, and 
when I made a general statement I rested it on no one set of figures. I am not anxious 
to show that I am differing from you but merely want to say that my conclusions were 
not based on one single statement. I do not differ in this that the export trade should 
develop far more than it is now. 

A. I am making a statement apart from that, that whqt has been lost in grey goods 
has by no means been made up in coloured goods. 

Q. I should like to know that. What is the percentage of tho increase of coloured 
goods ? 

A. I will take throe years if you do not want five, years. I will give it to you. I have 
got five years’ figures here. I nan hand them over to you now. 

Q. On these figures do you mean to say that coloured goods have not made up for any 
reduction in grey goods ? 

A. Not quantitatively, as the President said. 

Q. Your average export of grey was 47 in the pre-war years and in the last five years 
34—a difference of 13 million yards. Coloured goods pre-war were 42 and during the 
last five years 130— an excess of 88 million yards. 

A. Look at the enormous increase in grey goods and the drop in export. 

Q. I ani not comparing with your total production. The trouble has been that the 
production of cloth and yarn in the oountry has been far in excess of your exports. It 
has been admitted that the shortage of export of yarn has not been mads up for by any 
increase in tho export of cloth. That was not disputed. 

A. The percentage increase in coloured goods in export has been very considerable 
but quantitatively the case has been reversed. 
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Q. Even the quantity is greater. 47 to 34 is the deoline. The increase is from 
40 to 130. 

A. How far has production gone up in the meantime ? 

Q. I do not say that the increase in the production of grey goods has been made up 
by the increase in the export of coloured goods. All that I said was that your 
diminution in grey goods has been made up to a large extent by increase in ooloured 
goods. So what might look from one point of view to be diminution may be considered 
from another as a real increase, becauso an article at a lower stage of production has 
been replaced by an article at a higher stage of production. 

A. Mr. Geddis.—l do not think that will be quite correot because the figures show 
that whereas our grey exports have decreased to various coutries the Japanese 
exports to these countries have taken their place. 

Q. I was not comparing Japanese exports at all just now. I was talking about your 
statement of enormous diminution in grey exports. There was no enormous diminution. 
You cannot call this diminution of 13 million yards enormous when you get that replaced 
by an increase of 88 millions in ooloured goods. I do not see how you can say a diminution 
of 13 replaced by an increase of 88 is an enormous diminution. 

A. I do not see that it has been replaced. It is an entirely different kind of business. 

Q. I know it is a better kind of business. It goes up from raw cotton to yarn, from 
yarn to grey goods and from grey to coloured. So, it is a higher stage of production. 

A. It has not been replaced. The coloured business is a business by itself. Much of 
our grey business has been taken from us. 

Q. When I say ‘ replaced ’ I mean the country which has been buying grey has been 
taking more of ooloured goods. For example, I have given the Straits Settlements 
Coloured goods went up there. 

A. That does not mean that coloured goods have replaced the grey goods. 

Q. They are buying from you a better line of goods. You cannot expect to keep on 
supplying the same goods to the same countries. There are bound to be changes in the 
currents of trade. However I need not labour that point. What I felt was that the 
broader points I made were left on one side and minor points were given publicity. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—Your point is that there has been a change in the charaoter of the 
demand ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I have made a note here that “ without more definite proof by trade returns for a 
large number of years it is impossible for Mr. Subba Rao to maintain the contention that 
there has been a change in the character of the demand which would acoount for the lesser 
exports of grey and greater exports of coloured goods.” At any rate it would seem to be 
the case in Kenya and Malay that grey goods are imported in far greater quantities. 

Q. I was not suggesting as regards all markets. I took in particular Mauritius and 
Straits Settlements. 

A. The Sea-borne Trade Returns of these countries, in the case of two out of three, 
prove that the bulk of the trade is still in grey goods. 

Q. I said it looked as if there has been a change in the character which has got to be 
dealt with. It might be tenable or not, but you made out that I made that statement 
basing it on one single printer’s error. Now, I should not like it to develop into a difference 
of opioion about the export trade. I was only examining a'statistical point. 

A. My point is that only for three countries out of our chief markets we have trade 
returns, and they show that the character of the trade is still in grey goods and not in 
coloured. 

Q. And these three are not your biggest markets either for coloured goods or for grey 
or for yam. Your biggest markets are Mesopotamia (10 million yards grey), Persia (4 
milli on yards) and Portuguese East Afrioa. Now, I am merely asking for fuller informa¬ 
tion. I mad e certain suggestions on the basis of your figures. I certainly must go into 
them as fulji. as possible. Then before I develop the point about the export trade let 
us get another trouble out of the way—the relation between the Japanese exchange and 
imports. You have drawn up a ohart which stops at 1925. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—It stops at 1925 for the reason that it was absolutely fallacious to 
draw any oonolusion from the monthly statement. We must take a full year’s imports 
before we can trace the effect of depreciated exchange. 

Q. The bills run for 60-90 days, and the exohange of a given month or given week is 
bound to have an effect on the movement of goods. 

A. I do not agree. I cannot see that you can prove that the importation of any parti¬ 
cular month will be affected by the quotations of any particular month. 
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Q. Not that month. There is bound to be a lag. Therefore take the exports montn 
by month and take the course of exchange. That is done everywhere. Thoy generally 
take exchange as one side and take the exports on another, month by month and if 
possible week by week to find out the general trend of the movement. 

A. Don’t you get the general trend of the movement by taking the full year’s ? 

Q. That may be due to other causes—the cheapening of goods, there may be an earth¬ 
quake. That is never done so far as I know. 

A. A more clear idea of the shape of a curve is got by eliminating the ups and downs 
of that curve. You will get it better by taking a year’s figures. 

Q. Certainly you might eliminate the ups and downs, but the general drift of the ourve 
is bound to have some significance. Exchange sold on a day must be equal to the exchange 
bought that day as has been said. The supply of bills and the demand of bills must be 
equated within a short period ; the adjustment does not go on for a whole year. 

A. That would be quite admissible if we were only dealing with one type of imports 
against your exchange quotation but your exchange quotation does not depend entirely 
on the imports of pieoegoods from Japan. 

Q. Then you must take exchange not merely of Japan and India but of Japan with a 
number of countries and in that oaso tho chart becomes quite useless. 

A. If you want it done month by month I can do it. 

Q. I have done it. Exports seem to have moved not in relation to exchange rates 
but in relation to certain periodical needs of the country for raw cotton. You will find 
there is a correspondence between the Japanese imports of cotton and Japanese 
exports of cotton goods showing the exchange by itself is not the dominating factor. 
Their need for goods corresponds with the exports. I only wanted to show that the 
exchange factor is not so dominating a factor in the trade relations of India and Japan. 
You cannot tako exchange and say it is the most important factor. It is an important 
factor. No economist would deny that a falling exchange or a rising exchange affects, 
but not for all time, the trade. You would expect to find when exchange began to improve 
the exports to India would comedown. They have been going up in spite of it showing 
that the original exchange advantage has worked itself out and the real faotors making 
for international trade have begun to play their part. 

You suggested sometime in the morning that up country mills had a great deal of 
advantage in the production of cotton goods because of proximity to raw material, 
accessibility to markets and because of cheapness of labour, assuming that their labour 
is proportionately efficient. 

A. Mr. Mody .—We have pointed out in our origi 1 statement what the relative 
advantages are as between the Bombay mills and upcountry mills and we stand by that. 

Q. Therefore in viow of these advantages and in viow of the fact as you yourself possibly 
know production has been increasing vory considerably, 1 suppose you believe that it is 
desirable for Bombay to turn a good deal moro than she has been doing so far to export 
trade. Is that a controversial proposition or would you accept that ? 

A. I do not think that it is controversial. We certainly want to develop our export 
trade. 


Section III 
Internal Competition 

President .—-In regard to Section III there is not very much to be cleared up. I think 
Mr. Maloney said that he could give us some ovidencu as regards the cost of coal. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—I thiuk that went by the board by the subsequent examination 
of Mr. Saklatwala. I will give the figures given to the Coal Commission. 

Q. I am uot quite sure whether it comes in here or later on in regard to the cost of 
production. At any rate, such cost of production sheets as we have obtained do not 
show'that electric poweris cheaper than coal. 1 do not suppose that it is your contention ? 

A. It is not choapor. Coal is much cheaper at present but of course it is impossible . . 
for mills to go back to coal. 

Q. That is a point we wanted to go into. We are working out the cost per spindle 
per day and we find that cool is choapor than electric power. But it is a little difficult 
to find out on wha t basis you made the calculation. 

Mr. Subba Pao .—Power at the present rate ? 

President. —Yes, power at the present rate. Because you have also to consider what 
you save by getting your power, in the way of machinery and interest and depreciation 
on that. Have you not ? 

A. Mr.Wadia .—I think. Sir, we told you and I think wc pressed that point that as a 
matter of fact we entered into a contract with the Andhra Company for supplying power. 
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At the same time we installed an engine and boilers and comparing the respective costs 
we found that the charge for electric power supplied by the Andhra Valley Co., came out 
much dearor than the power supplied by meanB of oil and in some cases electricity 
generated on the spot itself by a vory considerable amount. But what happened was that 
the Andhra Valley Co., entered into a contract with us at, '6 per unit which was the 
rate in force from the Tata Kydero-Eleetric and some years after before that installation 
was ready to start thoy jumped that rate up to - 75 and this jumping up of the rate 
which we could not he'p largely increased our electric charge and it became very much 
dearer than the power generated by steam. 

Q. When you make these calculations arc you including the saving in interest and 
depreciation 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. Including everything in your comparison ? 

A. If the Andhra Valley Co., had carried out their original contract with us I have no 
doubt that we should have saved. The cost lay somewhere between ■ 5 and ■ 725. 

Q. I should like to go into this question a little more fully than we did last time. Am 
I right in saying that there have been three contracts with Tatas, the first contract for • 5 
annas per unit, the second "675 and the third ■ 725 ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. — The original contract at '5 was made for 15 years. 

Q. For how many mills ? 

A. I cannot say exactly but the original contract was for 15 years and then before 
the 15 years were out all the power was taken up and Tatas started another company— 
the Andhra Valley Company. 

Q. Which was the first one ? 

A. The Tata Hydro-Electric. In tho meantime the cost had gone up and they had 
to generate power at a greater cost. 

Q. What was the date of the first contract—the • 5 annas ? 

A. About 1915. 

Q. A certain number of mills entered into ancontract for 15 years with the Tata-Hydro 
Electric for ■ 5 annas per unit, a 10 years contract and 5 years < ption 7 

A. Yes. And then as all the power was taken up and as there was still a good demand 
and many mills wanted power, Tatas started the Andhra Valley Bower Company, and 
they could not goncrato power at the same cost because the charges had increased. Thon 
the Hydro Company gave some mills tho option of terminating their contracts and making 
Fresh contracts otherwise they would have to pay at the end of 16 years • 725. Wo said 
if you terminate the contract now then you can have it for ’675. 

Q. When did you gi^them that option ? 

A. I will give you the particulars if you want them. That is the general position. 
And then subsequently this new Tata Power Co., found out that the cost had increased 
still and they cannot give power under • 8. 

Q. We want a clear statement showing the number of mills in Bombay at the present 
moment on • 5 , the nun her on 675 and the num ber on • 725 and we want to know when 
the contracts in each case terminate. 

A. Iwillgiveyouastatement. 

Q. Then the question arises as to what the position of the mills will be on the termination 
of their contracts. Is there a maximum charge ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Government fixed the charge in the case of the Andhra Valley Co., 
at ' 75. In the case of the Tata power they fixed it at 1 anna. About the Tata Hydro- 
Electric I cannot remember what the rate was. The maximum ohargo in the two other 
cases was fixed by Government. 

Q. What wo want to know exactly is what thepoBition of the mills will be in regard 
to their power when these oontraots terminate. What sort of future have they havo got 
to look forward to. When you go to one anna a unit what effeot will that have 7 

A. I do not think they can go up to one anna. 

Q. There is nothing that Government can do for you there in regard to this charge 7 

A. Mr. Oeddis .—When the agreements aro out, I do not think the charges will go much 
higher. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Our contract runs out with the Andhra Valiev in four or five years. 
If they propose to raise these charges or do not propose considerably to decrease them I 
should like to go into the merits of the question to find out whether I cannot generate 
my own power cheaper. 

Q. You have got a weapon to deal with them there. 

A. Let them charge what they like. 
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Q. There is only one point in regard to this internal competition that I Bhould like to 
raise. We noticed in Madras for example—Madras was the most striking case—that 
there was far more Ahmedabad stuff there than Bombay stuff. Have you any 
explanation for that ? We were told the reason was that Ahmedabad had got much more 
closely into touch with the needs of the markets than Bombay did. 

A. Ahmedabad do not sell all their stuff on the spot. They have to sell at Calcutta, 
Cawnpore, Amritsar and other places just as we do. As a matter of fact the buyers from 
Amritsar, Calcutta and so on come down to Bombay when they require anything. They 
do not buy at the shops in Calcutta and other places. They mostly prefer to come down 
to Bombay for their requirements. I think that is one of those things on a par with 
the dishonesty of the millowners ! 

Q. The point, Mr. Wadia, was that in going round the piecegoods markot we visited 
several shops in order to find what we could and we discovered in those shops in MadraB 
there was far more Ahmedabad stuff than Bombay stuff, and we were told that Ahmedabad 
people sent men down to discover what Madras wanted, and it seemed to us that that 
had been neglected by Bombay. I wanted to hear your views on the subject. 

A. It is difficult to say. 

Q. For evory piece of Bombay stuff we found six pieces of Ahmedabad stuff. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul .—In Northern India we found very little Bombay goods in 
the markets, while the upeountry mills were supplying the markets in very large quantities. 
A. Mr. Mody. —Where, Sir 1 

Q. In Delhi and Cawnpore. 

A. We send a very considerable quantity to these markets. 

A. Mr. Gcddis. —After all tho bulk of the production in India comes from Bombay 
and you must see it in some of the markets. 

Q. The production is about one half. What I meant was, are not the mills in Northern 
India driving out Bombay from the Northern India markets ? Have you any idea of the 
amount of exports you used to have to upeountry markets and what you are sending 
now ? 

A. We have no statistics showing how Inueh we sent to Amritsar in by-gone years. 

Q. We did not find so much of Bombay goods as we might have expected, which gave 
me the idea that upeountry mills were replacing Bombay goods. 

A. Mr. Mody. -We have not discovered that. yet. It is not our opinion. 

Mr. Subba Raa .—Did you say, Mr. Geddis, that you produce the bulk of the piecegoods 
in India ? 

A. Mr. Geddia. —The Bombay mills produce about 43 per cent., I think. 

President. —I am speaking only roughly but I think it is somewhere between 40 and 45. 
Mr. Subba Rao. —Therefore does it not follow that the upeountry mills produce a 
larger proportion and they are bound to replace you in the market 7 You produce about 
40 per cont. You have increased in the last 20 years in grey goods from 370 million yards 
to about 600 million yards while the rest of India has increased from 320 milli on yards .to 
848 million yards, an increase in your case of about 250 million yards and in their case of 
about 500 million yards. Their total is much larger. So, isn’t it probable that in most 
home markets they tend to displace your goods. I am speaking of grey goods just now, 
and that seems to follow from the premise that the production is more. They are nearer 
the markets as you said and their labour is cheaper. 

A. We have stated already that they have some advantages, and we have certain others 
on the other hand. 

Q. Quite so. From the figures of production it looks as though their advantage 8 
overweigh yours. 

A. I do not see how you deduoe that. 

Q. You had tho upper hand in production in the earlier years. You produced about 60 
millions more than they in 1907-08. Gradually they came up to your level and shot 
ahead. They produce now about 200 million yards more than you. So does it not look 
as though the internal competition in grey goods is very keen with Bombay ? 

A. We have not experienced it in that way, that the competition was internal. 

Q. Yon feel you are able to sell in the various markets as much of your production as 
you want ? 

A. Unfortunately not as much. 

Q. If other people are able to sell and make profits and you cannot, but show a loss, it 
seems to follow tbat they are able to sell better because of greater advantages ? 

A. Mr. Mody.— Do you mean to say that the balance of advantages is with them 7 
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Q. It certainly looks like that. 

President. —Judging from the financial results. That is the acid test. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —It looks as though Ahmodabad and the upcountry mills are in a better 
position regarding the Indian markets than you are ? 

A. Kegarding this acid test the result varies from time to time. Because Ahmedabad 
and one or two centres have done well during one or two years it does not follow that they 
are better off than ourselves. During the boom years Ahmedabad did not do as well 
as we did. There come periods in which through adventitious circumstances one or 
the other of the consuming oentres does well and others do not. The present is one of 
these cases. While hot able to predict with absolute certainty I think that within 
one or two months Ahmedabad will have a different story to tell. 

Q. What about the rest of the Indian eentres of production ? Will their fortunes also 
change ? 

A. Very possibly. 

Q. And what are the present adventitious circumstances that enable them to make a 
profit ? ' 

A. Mr. Saklatwala told you this morning that we were on strike in 1924-25 and Ahmed¬ 
abad stole certain advantages over us. 

Q. That may be for one year. It cannot show a continuous increase in production 
in the rest, of India ? 

A. And they pushed themselves in. I think we are overtaking them pretty fast. 

Q. Are you ? 

A. Yes. For instance in this dhootie trade in Calcutta Bombay mills are going in 
increasingly. 

Q. At the expense of the other producers ? 

A. Ahmedabad is also there. 

Q. As regards dhooties you are not at any disadvantage as compared with any other 
Indian producing centres ? 

A. I do not think we are at a disadvantage. I take it you hive got returns for all 
upcountry mills. 

Q. I have gone through the figures available. I have taken 34 upcountry mills which 
represent about 14 lakhs of spindles and out of these 9 made losses and the othero made 
profits for the last three years in succession. I am not saying that every one of them 
made profits. 

A. The only thing that I was wanting to say was that this must be spread out for a 
number of years before any conclusion can be based. 

Q. The impression so far formed is that you are being overtaken by upcountry mills 
specially in grey cloth. Are you able to say that it is not so ? 

A. I do not see that we are not in a position to hold our own against any of the up- 
country mills. 

Q. During the laBt 20 years your production has increased by 200 million yards and 
theirs by 500 million yards. Does it not show that in 20 years you have been losing 
ground ? 

A. The production of the Bombay mills approximated in 1908 to 1925, if you look at 
Table 14 . 

Q. I am thinking of the grey cloth j ust now. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I do not think you made that clear. 

A. Mr. Mody.- —We have not got those separate figures. 

Q. I base my views on tho returns of the Government of India. Your grey jjoods have 
increased to 660 million yards. I admit that as regards the coloured goods the position 
is somewhat different. Your rise was from 120 million yards to 305 million yards and 
last year it was 380 millions. It will give an increase of 260 million yards. The rest 
of India figures are 20.93 and 236. Their difference is about 210 and yours is 260. That 
again proves that Bombay Island seems to make progress in the direction of coloured 
goods. 1 want to know whether you think that in point of what you call your staple 
production there is keen competition with the other mill s in India or not. 

A. There is keen competition, of course, as regards grey goods ; because they are 
produced in large quantities. But if you mean that we are experiencing onr present 
difficulties owing to competition against upcountry mills, I say we are not. 

Q. I am not saying difficulties. Tho competition is very keen and therefore it will 
be desirable in the first place to turn on to a different line of production if possible and 
seoondly, to turn to another field for your trado. I do not say that you ought to 
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give up this trade ; but you have to develop new lines of production and new avenues 
as outlets for your trade. 

A, X believe we are sufficiently alive to that, both as regards the character of the home 
demand and as regards the character of the export trade. 

Q. If that bo so, have you made any investigation as regards the kinds of goods that 
people in the Punjab consume ? 

A. X think we pointed out in our previous oxan ination that many of the mills hav- got 
their own shops spread all over India. 

Q. You say you are alive to the change in the character of the demand in the markets ? 

A. Yes; we are alive through our salesmen and commission agents and in the case 
of many of (he mills through their cloth shops. The Tatas have got their shops in 
Amritsar, Delhi and other places and other mills have similar arrangements. 

Q. I suppose you are aware that the Punjab is about the biggest consumer of bleached 
goods in India, though her population is comparatively small. She consumes nearly 
as much as Bengal. Then how is it that Bombay Island has not taken all these years 
to the production of bleached goods which happens to he only a very small fraction 
of the total output ? 

A. Mr. Maloney'. —Wo have to check those figures. 

Q. But can you say that the production of your bleached goods forms a large proportion 
of your output of grey goods ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —The grey goods of course are predominant. 

Q. Can you say what proportion of your goods is converted into bleached goods ? 

A. We will get the figures for you. 

Mr. Majmwiar. —I have worked out a low percentages here from Tables I and II of 
your Statistical Abstract. In 1607-08 Bombay was producing in chaddars 74 • 5 per 
oent. of the total production in India. In 1912-13 it went down to 52-6 and in 1924-25 
to 41-7. That means that the chaddars market is being captured by the mofussil mills 
and Bombay is losing it. 

A. It was not a very big market. Was it ? 41-7 per cent, of what 7 

Q. Of the total production of chaddars in the whole of India. In 1907-08, the Bombay 
production was 78’5 per cent, of the total Indian production in longcloth. In 1912-13, 
itwas65-7and now it is G2' 1. Then with regard to T cloth it was 74 per cent, in 
1907-08. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Do not your figures go to prove what Mr. Subba Kao has already said 
that the upcountry mills have been increasing by greater percentages and Bombay Mills 
havo been increasing by smaller percentage. 

Q. This proves that the mofussil mills are capturing some of your markets. 

A. That is what Mr. Subba Bao has said. 

Q. I am giving you specific instances. In T cloth it was 74 per cent, in 1907-08, 
62'9percent. in I912-13and 58 percent. inl924-25. That shows that in certain qualities 
the mofussil mills are capturing the markets which were* formerly controlled by the 
Bombay mills. 

A. Mr. Moloney. —To a certain extent that may be true. But in nearly every other 
case the production has gone up. The production of Bombay goods placed on the Indian 
market, has gone up. The actual quantities have gone up. Bombay is putting more 
to-day than in 1907-08 in nearly every cloth. 

Q. Let us look at the actual quantities. In chaddars you were producing 31,668,000 
in 1907-08 and now you are producing 25,734,000. 

A. The dhooty business has gone up. 

Q. I am referring only to throe items, chaddars, T cloths, domestics and sheetings. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Thero was a large increase in the productive capacity of upcountry 
mills. That is obvious from the figures. 

President. —Then the point is, does not that affect you unfavourably ? And you say 
it does not, 

A. Of courso all competition must affect us unfavourably in a way. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —In how many items have we gone up ? We may have gone up in all 
other items which shows that thereis plenty of room. 

A. Mr. Moloney. —Wo have gone up in seven items out of ten in the greys. 

Mr. Subba Bao. —As compared with ? 

A. As compared with our pre-war production. 

A. Mr. Mody. —With the growth of mills in upcountry centres this position is bound to 
be as you have stated, but it does not prove that we are losing our markets. 
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Mr. Majmudar .—Tn oertain sorts the upconntry mills are capturing your markets. 

A. It may possibly be so in certain small lines of production. 

Section IV 
Mill Management 

President. —As regards the next section which is Mill management, I think you have 
been watching our evidenoe and you know what sort of criticism has been brought against 
mill management. There is one which I should like to bring to your notice. I would 
like to know how the following two statements can be reconciled. Sir N. N. Wadia 
told us when he appeared on behalf of your Association last time that the Directors had 
every voice in the management of the mills. He said 1 They receive monthly statements 
and everything is done with their knowledge. They can challenge anything they like. 
They look into everything, yam sale, cloths sale and various particulars concerning 
everything. All these are looked into.* That was the statement of Sir N. N. Wadia. I 
now draw your attention to a statement made by Mr. J. A. Wadia, who is a Director of 
13 mills and I believe the Chairman of the Board of Directors of several of those mills 
in which he says ‘ the majority of the Directors, whether they are Directors of banks or 
Directors of mills, hardly take much interest in the concerns. If they are a bit active 
then they go.’ Mr. Wadia is a Director of 13 mills. 

A. Mr.Geddis. —All of one group. 

A. Mr. Mody. —I do not know whether Mr. Wadia was speaking from his own point 
of view. But I can say that every figure and every fact relating to our industry is placed 
every month before our Directors. It is up to them to look into these as they choose. 
But all the facts and figures and everything done by the agents are placed before the 
Directors. 

Q. Yes. You say the facts and figures are placed before them. But the question is 
how often and to what extent do they oare to look into them ? You say ‘ if they care.’ 
But how often and to what extent do they care ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —As regards all the important points bearing on the fortunes of individual 
mills, the Directors give every attention. As regards the day to day administration, 
they naturally and rightly leave it to the agents. 

Q. Quite rightly. 

A. To this extent I agree with Mr. Wadia that the day to day administration is left 
entirely in the hands of the agents. But anything relating to tho policy of the mills is 
the concern of the Directors and the Directors, I think, are sufficiently alive to that. 

Q. It seems a little diffioult to reconcile these two points of view. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. -There is no sale made, there is no purohase made, there is no contract 
made without circularising them. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Mr. J. A. Wadia being a Director of 13 companies and Chairman of a 
good many of them, are the statements he calls for not furnished to him ? 

Q. The point' really is what is the use of the Direotor ? That is the point we are 
endeavouring to get at. He informed us that they were not of any use. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —-I think the Directors of cotton industry as far as I am aware take just 
as keen an interest in their concerns as the Directors of any other trades. 

Q. That was exactly his point, that they do take as keen an interest. 

A. The day to day administration must remain with the agents. 

Q. I do not think anybody disputes that. 

A. Mr. Mody. —It all comes to this : that some Directors take their duties more seriously 
than others. 

Q. I think that is what he also means. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —The law has compelled limited companies to have Directors. Therefore 
the law has to be complied with. These gentlemen have different vietfs as to their 
responsibilities. In any case, the law says that if you do not do certain things, we shall 
hold you responsible and that is one reason why the Directors are there. 

A. Mr. Mody. —In any case it is not the fault of the agents. 

Q. That is another point which requires a little investigation, Mr. Mody. As you know 
we have been told that it is undoubtedly the case that the managing agents have con 
siderable influence in the election of Directors. Therefore if the Directors do not take an 
interest, is it not the fault of the managing agents that they have not selected the right 
men ? 

A. If you will examine the constitution of the Boards of the most important companies 
in Bombay you will find that very judioious selections have been made and the men who 
have been appointed on the various Boards ’are not the sort of men who would leave 
everything to the managing agents and say “ ditto,” 
y 420—21 
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Q. I have no doubt that it is notan accusation whioh can be brought against all the 
mills. But you have a statement of a gentleman who ia a director of a very large number 
. of mills. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —They are practioally all of one group I think. He seems to be unfor.- 
tunate in his experience. 

' A. Mr. Mody. —In his ohoioe of agents I 

Q. I do not know whether there is any other oritioism on the subject of mill management 
which you wish to comment on. 

Raja Hari Kuban Kaul. —The complaint made in upcountry centres is that 
mills in Bombay do not supply samples. That question was raised on the former 
ocoasion. 

A. Mr. Mody. —I do not know about sample books. But we have been always ready 
to supply samples. Any mill which is alive to its own interests would supply samples. 
But probably they were thinking of the boom period during which we did not oare 
perhaps. 

Q. They were talking of the present times, That was the reason given for the shortage 
of Bombay cloth in the markets. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —As far as our mills are ooncemed from the figures I find that on the 
average we are issuing ten yards of samples per day. 

President. —Then with regard to mill finance, we have got a statement from 
Messrs. Ferguson & Co. this morning. We havo had hardly sufficient time to Btudy it. 
I cannot help expressing regrot that you have been unable to furnish us with one of the 
statements the preparation of which I suggested last time. I quite realise that the 
preparation of those statements has cost the millowners a good deal. What I asked for 
last time and what I said we would like to have was a statement showing the position of the 
63 mills whioh have remained constant throughout since 1917. This is Messrs. Ferguson 
and Co.’s statement which shows a difference in the numbers of the mills. My point 
last time was that it would be more satisfactory in judging the position of the industry 
to take the 63 mills for which balanoe sheets were available for the whole period. I am 
not quite clear what Messrs. Ferguson & Co. mean when they say that the figures for the 
years 1917 to 1922 originally included certain woollen mills. Those wore subsequently 
deducted but apparently the number of mills was not altered. Do they mean that the 
figures in their original statement iu regard, to the number of mills is wrong, but the 
figures themselves are correct ? 

A. Mr. Maloney.—Yea. That is it. The figures themselves were correct. 

Q. I Bhould be much obliged if you let us have your corrections so that we can check 
them with ours. Sir N. N. Wadia promised to put in a statement showing what it 
would cost a mill to be put up at the present prices. I presume he had no time to do it 
before he left. I do not know whether any other members of the Association would care 
to do it. 

A. Mr. Oeddis.—Wo shall try and get it. Sir. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —As regards that will you give us an idea of what counts of yarn 
whioh are to be turned out in the mill ? Obviously a mill put up for oounts between 30s 
and 40a would be constructed to different particulars from a min intended to spin 20s. 

Q. I t h in k 30s to 40s would probably be tho best. 

Mr. Subba Raa. —I want to ask a question to supplement your answer to Question 51 
about mil l s experiencing difficulty in obtaining finance now. Your answer has been 
confined more or less to deposits you are getting from the public. But I want you to 
say whether mills are finding any greater difficulties now than before in getting accom¬ 
modation from banks. It has been suggested in various other centres that there has been 
some difficulty in getting accommodation from banks; and also that at times when a 
m i ll was in temporary difficulties the bank reoailed the loan which led to much trouble. 
Now as regards Bombay, is there any kind of fooling in the matter that accommodation 
to mills might be given more liberally or have there been any instances where such trouble 
has ensued beoause the loan was not kept on when there was temporary difficulty f Has 
there been any such experience in Bombay or do you feel that the bank accommodation 
haB been quite normal in Bombay. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —On the whole, wo think that the bank accommodation in Bombay 
has-been quite normal. We know of no hard oaseB. At the samo time banks like other 
concerns are responsible to their shareholders and therefore whenever they can they do 
raise the rate of interest as high as they can. Just as we try to Boll our cloth as dear as 
we oan, they try to sell their money as dear as they oan, At the same time, looking ovej; 
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the whole period of my connection with thorn, I can specify no single instance where a 
bank has been unduly hard in compelling any mill to go into liquidation for want of 
accommodation. This is my experience, it may be very small. 

Q. Quite so. For clearness sake let me put this question—not because I want to suggest 
that there is any truth in it—. Would you say that there has been at any time anything 
like racial differentiation in giving loans ? That point was made before the Currency 
Co mmi ssion and also before us. I would like to have some kind of authoritative statement 
from you. 

A. In Bombay ? 

Q. The statement Was made elsewhere. 

A. I am afraid I oannot say. 

Mr. Mody .—So far as the mill industry is concerned, we oannot say there has been 
any rucial discrimination. 

Q. The question was raised whether Indians'had any difficulty in getting loans ? 

A. That question must have been asked with reference to other industries about 
which there has been a talk of preferential treatment. But so far as the mill industry is 
concerned, it is not our experience. 

Q. There has been no complaint on that score ? 

A No. 

Mr. Waiia .—What does matter to a Bank manager is the standing of a mill . If 
my mill is sound, he will give money at the bank rate. There cannot bo any differentiation. 
He says “ I will give you money at the bank rate.” If the mill is not sound he will say 
“ I will give you money 1 or 2 per cent, more than the bank rate.” 

Q. That is natural. Then there is another point which has been raised once before. Do 
mills here take loans on hypothecation of stocks 7 I understand that there has been 
some unwillingness on the part of the mills and also that the piece-goods merchants on the 
other side do not like to have any person under the bank’s control at their mills or shops. 
But is it so ? If you take loans by giving security of stooks, do the banks put a watchman 
or a clerk in oharge of stocks ? 

Mr. Mody.— It entirely depends on the financial standing of the mill. There are 
mills with a good financial position to whom large IoanB are given merely on the security 
of the agents and on their own good name and there are other mills whioh are in difficulties. 

Q. That means double seourity. I was thinking of the seourity of the mill irrespective 
of the second signature of the managing agent. 

A. You asked me about the hypothecation of stock. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Mills which are labouring under financial difficulties have to hypothecate ; otherwise^ 
banks do not finance them. 

Q. That is general ? 

A. That is general in the case of mills whioh are in difficulties. 

Mr. Wadia. —There is another class of mills. A mill has a capital: then it has a 
certain number of debentures. Therefore the debentures are directly mortgages in the 
milL Therefore a bank advancing money would not have a lien on the property of that 
oompany. It has a lien on the liquid asaots of the company and in those cases they have 
to put a man in oharge. 

Mr. Svbba Rao .—We were given to understand that banks would not give a loan unless 
they had control of the liquid assets. 

Mr. Mody .—Only in cases of mills in difficulties. 

Q. Would they require two signatures 7 

A. That they ordinarily do. Where they do not require hypothecation of stocks they 
do have a double guarantee. 

Q. That was used as justification for the agency system, that only in that way a mill 
could get loans. 

A. The agents guarantee a considerable portion in suoh cases. 

Q. That means an additional cost, in that he has got to give guarantees and therefore.he 
charges indirectly or directly for the guarantee. 

A. He is responsible to the bank. 

Q. Whenever the bank has the guarantee of the managing agent also it does not press 
for the control of stores and qther liquid assess. Whenever banks oannot get two signatures 
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they do press for the control of assets, especially when there a capital debt on the assets 
of the concern f 

A. But in cases even where they get the guarantee of the agent company, when the mill 
is in a bad position they could require hypothecation of the stocks. 

Q. I wanted to know that. 

A. They would. 


Section VI— Cost of Production 
(h) Raw material 

President. —I think we had better go on to raw material. I do not know whether you 
have seen this periodical, the Far Eastern Review, a copy of which has been sent, to us. 
I do not proposo to take you through it. but there is just one statement t.hat.T think you 
might be able to throw some light on. It runs 

“ The signed order for 100 bales of best grade cotton starts on its travels from the 
managing agent’s desk and somewhere down the line in his office force it reaches an 
employee who makes a private arrangement with the cotton broker whioh transforms the 
order into one for 100 bales of seoond grade cotton, or perhaps, fifty of first and fifty of 
second. Furthor intervention on the part of expert grafters results in the final delivery 
to the null of say, ninety bales of third grade cotton. Everybody connected with the 
transaction, even to the carting contractor, gets a juicy rake-off, with financial 
consequences most disastrous for the shareholders. The managing agent in most cases 
loses nothing as he gets his commission from tho broker on the original order.” 

A. Mr. Wadia. —A libellous set of lies. 

Q. I do not want to go into this in detail, Mr. Wadia, but I should imagine that under no 
office system in the world would it be possible for it to happen. 1 should merely like 
to have on our record what your procedure is. I think your procedure should in itself be 
a sufficient refutation of that charge. 

A. In buying cotton ? 

Q. When you give an order to your broker, I take it that your broker goes away and 
gets the cotton. What opportunity has any of your subordinates to affect the purchase of 
cotton in any way ? 

A. The millownors generally give the order direct to the broker. Generally there is 
more than one brokor. I want a hundred bales of Koompta. They bring me samples 
and put them before me, and then I say, “ I like sample A or sample C. ” Then the broker 
says tho price is so much. If I think the price is not too much, I say J am prepared to buy 
so much. A transaction results. It is a transaction between myself and the broker. 
No employee knows what I am going to buy or if I am going to buy at all. The matter is 
ontirely between myself and a member of the Cotton Trade Association. He goes and 
bargains. Then four or six bales according to the amount of cotton bought is brought to 
the office by my own men. 

Q. Whole bales 1 

A. Bales whioh are chosen from the samples shown. Out of the samples shown I say 
I want a piece out of that bale and a piece out of that. They go to mv office and I go 
through them and then if it is not up to sample I say “ I want an allowance of Rs. 10 
or so. ’ Then eventually when the cotton is brought to the mill it is weighod by our 
own men, and before it is put into use the spinnor or the carder, or the man concerned 
has a look at it to be quite sure that the cotton is as described. 

Q. Who receives ootton at the mill and weighs it ? 

A. Cotton clerks, men specially told off for tho job. 

A. Mr. Mody. —In most mills in addition to that there are tests made and the tests are 
submitted to the office. 

Q; Would the mill manager usually do it or do you merely leave it to the olerk to 
receive it at the mill ? Who receives it at the mill and who puts it in the godown ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —-A man specially paid by tho company receives it and weighs it and 
immediately sends it up to tho office and the man is paid on this weight. 

Q. What possibility is there for substitution on the way, or at any stage of the trans¬ 
action ? I know that your statement of how you yourself buy the cotton is oorrect, 
I know from my own personal experience when I was Controller of Cloth what actually 
happens as regards the purchase of cotton, because I have been in the offices of any number 
of mills here and I have seen the agents buying cotton in tho way you describe. If any 
evidenoe is wanted on that point I am quite capable of giving it myself. But the point 
.1 wanted to be quite clear about is, is there any Btage of t he proceedings at which it would 
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as managing agent have selected f 

A. Mr. Mody. —I do not think so, the cotton is tested at various stages and the reports 
are sent up. 

Q. There are openings for frauds even in banks. We read frequently of frauds carried 
out in a olever way. What I want to know is, whether is there any possibility of a fraud 
being carried out on a mill agent by substitution at the mill of a hundred bales of 
third grade ootton for a hundred bales of first grade cotton that the managing agent has 
ordered and selected himself ? 

A. There would have to be oollusion between a great many people before it could be 
done. It would certainly be detected in course of time, when the ootton comes to be 
tested in the mills and goes into the mixings. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —If you get third rate cotton, immediately you put it on the machine 
it would break and make more watte. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala .—When samples are drawn from cotton these bales are stamped with 
the mill’s stamp and these bales are always kept apart so that they may compare the 
quality of the stamped bales with the quality of the remaining bales, so that if there is 
any difference we may complain to the merchant. 

Q. The question of purchase of cotton has been continuously referred to in the course 
of our enquiries. I should like to have a rough idea of the number of mills which purchase 
cotton through their own buyers, that is buyers upcountry 7 Do aqy of them buy their 
ootton through companies in which the managing agents are interested, and do any of them 
buy cotton through companies in which the mill as distinct from the managing agent is 
interested 7 

A. You are referring to cotton companies 7 

Q. Yes. Do any of these ginning and pressing companies upcountry actually buy 
cotton for the mills 7 Several mills have ginning and pressing companies, Ik now, in whioh 
either the managing agent is interested or the company is interested. 

A. That is a transaction in regard to which it is possible for any outsider to see, whether 
anything is wrong or not. Speaking for ourselves, we have a ginning factory which 
belongs to the Bombay Dyeing and the Century Company. We have another at Latur 
which is subsidised by us for our actual work, and we have buyers who have been with us 
for several years. They buy cotton, gin and preBS it and send it to us. To that extent we 
have some interest. The interest is purely that of our company and not our own. 

Q. Are the companies shareholders in that, or you 7 

A. The oompany. 

Q. Are there any cases of ginning and pressing companies in which the managing agents 
as distinct from the company are interested 7 

A. There are suoh cases, few and far between, very few and very far between. We are 
not qualified to speak at all about such oases because We do not know anything about 
them. 

Q. Can you tell us how many such cases there are 7 

A. Mr. Mody. —Very few. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. Moat of our mills have their own ginning factories. The agents 
are not concerned in them at all. 

Q. That is a perfectly legitimate and straightforward transaction. It is obviously 
economical and entirely in the interests 'of the mills. But if the managing agent is 
interestedinaginningor a pressing company as distinct from the mill I think you would agree 
that that might be liable to abuse. I should like to know the number of such oases. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Not many. A very infinitesimal part of the buying organisation of 
cotton. 

A. Mr. Mody.—We do not deny the possibility of such a thing, but we do not know of 
any such cases. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —The larger number of the ginning companies are owned by the mills 
themselves. It is only a very infinitesimal part where the ginning companies are owned 
by the managing agents and the mill company has nothing to do with them. 

Q. The statement has been made that only in very few mills is any attempt made to 
utilise the waste and that it is on an average 33 percent, on the total of raw cotton to 
finished cloth. 

A. Made by whom, Sir 7 
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Q. The same'author. 

A. A great many mills use up their waste and utilise it for khadi. We ourselves have a 
waste factory. We not only use the waste that we make hut we have to buy waste from 
others, and that is so with several other firms, so that that statement is far from accurate. 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Maloney, how many mills have got waste plants ? 

A. Mr. Maloney .—I will try. 

Q. We have gone into the question of hedge contracts with several witnesses and I 
rather fear that we oame out by the same door wherein we went. 

A. Mr. Wadia.— Some extraordinary statements were made by the East India Cotton 
Association before you. One was that we millowners never hedge their contracts. As a 
matter of fact I do not think they realise our difficulties. 

Q. Would you care to enlarge on that 1 

A. One of our difficulties as explained to you previously was that the Broach oontract 
terminates in March because in April they begin to deliver, and we are left high and dry 
buying cotton with no possibility of hedging for two months because there are no hedge 
contracts in which to hedge. We want a contract from year to year. Supposing the 
Broach oontract expired in April-May, we maintain that on the 1st of March or the 1st of 
April a contract should come into being for the following year. That is what wo have been 
shouting for and the East India Cotton Association have not taken the trouble to under¬ 
stand us so far. Sir. 

Q. I would like you to explain that a little further, Mr. Wadia. 

A. May I put it this way ? In Liverpool or in New York you may buy a thousand bales 
of cotton on paper or sell a thousand bales of cotton on paper and sell against it cloth 
or buy a thousand bales of ready cotton and sell forward a thousand bales, in that way you 
oover against the vagaries of the market. These contracts are for two months—April- 
May and June-July and so on for the sake of convenience. Now the Bombay Cotton 
Association started with tho idea of supplying a legitimate hedge for mills. They never 
supplied a legitimate hedge for mills because they said if they supplied a legitimate paper 
contract the price of cotton would go down and a large number of their members are cotton 
brokers and they do not want to see the price of cotton going down. But they are mistaken. 
What we want is that when we sell a thousand bales ol cloth to A wo want to be able to 
go and buy a thousand bales ol cotton in the market. And if the cotton does not exist 
or if we want it after six months we should be able to go and buy a hedge bo that if the 
cotton goes np or down wo should not be hit in any way. That is what wo are unable to 
do in the Bombay Cotton Association because we have to buy a good deal of cotton before 
the monsoon, in March, April or May or June when the cotton comes in from the fields 
and from the cultivators and then we want to sell the next year’s crop against it so that 
we shall not be affected by the vagaries of the market. There is no hedgo for us to sell. 
It is for this that we have been knocking at the door of the Bombay Cotton Association 
and have never been able to achieve anything tangible. 

Q. But you cannot get that unless you have one single hedge contract ? 

A. A single hedge oontract is not absolutely essential though it would undoubtedly 
be an advantage, as a temporary measure we should be satisfied with two or three hedge 
contracts if they will make the contracts available from month to month for one year 
ahead. 

Q. Their point was, as far as I understood it, that they do give a contract for tho odd 
months. They give it for every month except for the months in which there is no trading. 

A. They must have made a statement which you have not understood or they have not 
understood your question. But I maintain, Sir, I say it is a fact that buying cotton in 
March or April I am unable to hedge it against anything until June 1st. 

Q. That was their point. We pointed out to them that you could always trade in 
Liverpool and they said that in certain months you could not, or rather that you could 
only do so nominally, as the Liverpool market was dead in those months and there was 
nothing going on there. So the fact was that the practice was practically the same in 
Bombay and Liverpool except that trade in such months was nominal in Liverpool and 
not legalised here. 

Mr. Subba Sao .—-If they have a 12-mouths hedge in Liverpool, they do not operate every 
month. 

, A. A hedge to be of any use must be available all the year round. You cannot have a 
hedge for six months and not have a hedge for the other six months of the year. 

President .—I will look it up and discuss it tomorrow morning. That is a slightly different 
position from what you took up when you were before us last. Yon wanted a single 
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hedge contract then and now you say it would not matter if you have three provided you 
could trade every month. 

A. We prefer a single hedge contract but these people put up a stone wall. Well, let 
them have three hedge contracts, but let these hedge contracts be available so that they 
are always in being, and never lapse. What we complain of is that these contracts are 
defunct for certain parts of the year. They ought not to be defunot. 

Q, I quite see your position. I will get their oral evidence and discuss it tomorrow 
morning. As regards the three hedge contracts, we were distinctly impressed by 
Mr. Madon’s statement that if you wanted to buy a victoria you would not hedge against 
a bullock cart or motor car. That he described as roughly the position. If you wanted a 
victoria, you would not want to be sold a motor car or a bullock cart. That he 
considered analogous to the effect of a single hedge contract. On the one hand, instead 
of Broach you might got the lowest Beng&ls and at the other extreme, the best 
Cambodia. 

A. They do not understand the nature of the hedge contract. In Liverpool the hedge 
contract is a paper contract. You do not want to buy a victoria or a motor car. You 
want to buy this on paper only. When you actually go and buy your motor car or 
viotoria you liquidate the contract and pay the difference. That is the nature of the 
hedge contract. These people have mixed it up. The Bombay Cotton Association says 
that anybody who wants to buy a hedge contract wants delivery of it. They do not want 
delivery of the cotton. 99 per cent, of the people that deal in hedges never have one bale 
of cotton delivered. 

Q. But there have been big quantities tendered in the past. 

A. There have been. That is the trouble. They are mixing up hedge contracts with 
delivery contracts. A hedge ought to be a pure paper transaction. They make out a 
paper transaction as an actual delivery contract. That is what we are fighting against. 
We say to these men, well, you may have your delivery contract. You may have as 
many delivery contracts as you like but let us have one delivery contract showing today 
the price of a given cotton as such so that tomorrow even if variations in price take place 
I cap still buy my cotton at the price arranged. 

Mr. Subha Rao .—Does it mean that a man who has got a hedge contract is liable to 
have the goods tendered ? 

A. He can sell it again. 

Q. But is he liable to have actual cotton tendered ? 

A. If he does not take the precaution of selling it, yes. 

A. Can’t you settle with the man who sells ? When you have got cotton, he oan 
sell to another. 

A. 99 per cent, of the transaction is merely buying and selling. 

Q. Then where is the trouble in Bombay ? 

A. I am talking of Liverpool. In Bombay you have got hedge and delivery, 

Q. In Bombay if a man buys cotton and hedges, is he likely to have actual cotton 
tendered to him ? 

A. Yes, if he does not take the precaution of passing it on to somebody. 

Q. But oan’t he get clear from the man himself by paying the difference ? 

A. He buys,' he 3olls and pays the difference to the clearing house. 

Q. It is done in Bombay also ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You said they confuse hedge and delivery contracts ? 

A. Because of these three hedges. In Liverpool or New York there is only one hedge 
and just as many varieties as there are in India,, 

Q. That is a different point. You said they were confusing here between a hedge 
contract and a delivery contract. Where is the confusion ? If a man can hedge and later 
on pass it on to somebody else, where is the confusion ? 

A. The oonfusion is in two directions. One is that they havefour or five hedge contracts. 
Secondly each of these hedge contracts is very narrow. The full weight of the crop is 
not behind them. That is one difference between Liverpool and here. The second 
difference is that at certain periods of the year there are no hedge contracts in existence. 

Q. No hedge available ? Suppose you want to hedge in March you cannot get 

somebody to sell or. 

A. You cannot get anybody to buy or sell. 




(}. But in the cither months there is no oonfusion between a hedge and the other trans¬ 
action. You said they confuse the two transactions. I want to know where the confusion 
comes in. 

A. The confusion comes in practice by the exporters like the Japanese buying hedge 
contracts or Oomras or Bengals in November and January and when the time comes 
nearer they think it is better for them to receive their cotton. 

Q. How oan you'stop that ? 

A. If you had one hedge contract so that you could deliver instead of Oomra or instead 
of Bengal any other cotton available at a difference. 

Q. Take the American or the English future markets. They have got the same hedge 
system and cotton may be delivered. 

A. He may be receiving a motor car or he may be receiving a victoria. If he gets a 
viotoria he gets Rs. 1,000 and if he gets a motor car he has got to pay Rs. 2,000. 

Q. There is no difference then between a delivery contract and a hedge contract. The 
man who hedges can demand the goods ? 

A He never does injpractice. 

Q. But the transaction is meant to be used if a man likes both ways. 

A. Ho oan ; but nobody uses it. He does not do it. 

Q. So you are merely speaking of an inoorreot use but there iB nothing in the transaction 
itself which makes it a handioap for its being used as a hedge or delivery contract ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Nothing. 

Raja Hari Kiskan Raid. —What you mean is that the actual purchase is an absolutely 
different thing f 

A. Yes; in Liverpool. 

Q. It has nothing to do with the hedging ? 

A. No ; quite different. 

Q. One of the objections raised by the East India Cotton Association was that if you 
had a single hedge contract there would be sellers and no buyers ; and the result will 
be that the oontract will not be a success. 

A. There is the law of supply and demand in everything. If there are more sellers and 
they went on reducing tho prices the time will come when the buyers will come and it will 
steady. You have this example of American cotton with this huge crop in America. 
The cottons come down, down, down, below Id., below 6 id. At 6 \<L the buyors and sellers 
are in equilibrium and one day the cotton goes up and on other day it goes down. The 
law of supply and demand is operating in tho case of American cotton now and it would be 
the samo here also. People prefer to imagine the worst before they try anything. 
They wonld rather pre-judge it. 

President. —You want tho hedgo contract to be a purely paper transaction and that is 
what it is not in Bombay at present ? 

A. That is the position. 

Q. I think you have succeeded in making it a little more intelligible to us. Another 
question which arises out of these hedge contracts is the possibility which has been 
mentioned to us of a yam exchange in Bombay for a similar purpose. I do not know 
whether you have studied the yarn exchange in Osaka at all. 

A. It is practically on the same principle as a cotton contract; because they have 
not got cotton they started the yarn exchange. The cotton exchange with a proper hedge 
is a much more effective organisation than a yarn exchange. 

Q. Their standard is 20s yam. They have really got one hedge in 20s, assuming 
points on and off for everything else. 

A. And over the quality on 20s. For instance, A’s mill is the standard and B., C. D. 
mills are plus and D. B. F. mills minus. • 

Q. You consider it is quite unnecessary to have both a cotton and yarn exchange ? 

A. It would be quite useless to have both. What we want to improve is the present 
system of hedging in cotton. 

Raja Bari Kishan Raid. —I just want to ask you again this question as to whether 
there is no possibility of mills who want to buy raw ootton out in the districts arriving at 
some kind of understanding as to combination. At present every mill buys individually 
and the large numbor of mills in the market probably forces up the prices. From the 
point of view of the mills, would it not be advantageous if they could organise themselves 
for the purpose of buying ? We have been told that the Japanese have the advantage of 
buying through a small number of shippers and getting cotton at the best prices. Would 
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it not be possible for the mills here to arrive at Borne arrangement whereby they could 
make the best of the situation ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —The Japanese also enter into competition. The field is not left clear to 
them. When they enter the market they enter into competition with other buyers. 

President. —Do they enter into competition with eaoh other ? 

A. Not with eaoh other. But with others. For instance, if there are three or four 
buyers. 

Q. The Japanese buyers in India have about three or four Houses, have they not ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they competing against one another or have they any arrangement between 
themselves 1 

A. I do not know of any arrangement between themselves. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —There is a great competition between them. For instance one House 
is selling and another is buying. There is no working arrangement between them as 
far as wo are aware. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —You do not say they compete against one another f 

A. You do not see Indians competing one against the other. As far as the broker 
is concerned, ho has got certain orders. He will say ‘I will pay so much. ’ If somebody 
comes and pays more he will get the cotton. There is no actual competition. 

Q. Two or three brokers going out for two or three mills force up the prices. They 
generally raise the prices a little. My experience in some of the Punjab markets is that 
when ono Japanese firm is buying the other two or throe firms buy at the samo rates at 
which the ono firm is buying. At one time one firm buys and at another time another 
buys. They do not came into conflict with each other. I have not heard of it. For 
instance, in hyallpur and other places, I have not heard of the Japanese coming into 
conflict with one another. 

A. Mr. Mody. —It is possible in the case of two or three people. But in the case of 
dozen or two dozen people such a combination does not seem to be at all possible, and you 
must also consider the number of oentres to which cotton goes. 

Q. Yes ; you must have seen how many buying agonies they have. 

A. Even assuming that there is no competition among the Japanese, there are only two 
or three people and they may find things possible which we may not. 

Q. If you had some combination, you might have two or three purchasing agents. 
Would it not facilitate matters ? 

A. I am afraid considering the number of mills whioh are competing at each oentre, 
I do not think it will be feasible at all. 

President. —And the different requirements of the mills also ? 

A. Yea. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. -Besides, all the mills do not go forward at the same time to 
purchase. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Then you must be prepared to buy cotton at a slight 
disadvantage oompared with the exporters. You will always have to be prepared for 
the risk of having to buy at higher prices. 

A. Mr. Mody .—You will find that the Japanese do not always buy more cheaply than 
mills. Sometimes they have been very hard hit. They are hard hit now. So their 
purchase system is not so perfect as you think. 

Mr. Majmudar.— About the hedge contract, we were told that some standard type 
will have to be fixed, such as the Oomra cotton. That will have to be fixed as standard 
in the single hedge contract. And as Japanese are purchasing most of that cotton, they 
will get the greatest advantage. Do you endorse that view ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —I do not see how. Here you have chalk, cheese and everything 
else. A buyer of a million bales is not likely to get any advantage over a buyer of 100 
bales. The prioe is the same at the same time on the same day, no matter what quantity 
is bought. 

Mr. Mody. —I should like to say something about a point which was made yesterday. 
We were being questioned about the relative advantages of upcountry centres as compared 
with Bombay and Mr. Majmudar read out certain figures purporting to show that we were 
losing our markets as against the upcountry mills. I have been working out some figures 
and I have taken as the basis the average production of the five years ending 1914-15 
and have compared these figures with the average production of the last five years. I find 
that our production of dhooties has gone up by 138 per cent, and upoountry mills’ 
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production has increased onlv by 04 per cent. That is a new trade and it also incidentally 
shows that we are alive to all the latest developments in the consuming centres. Then in 
“ all other sorts ” we have gone up by 262 per cent, as against 159 per cent, for the rest 
of India mills. Theonly sort in which we have lost a little ground is chaddars in which we 
have not done much business at any time. We have gone back 10 per cent, and the rest 
of India has gone back 3 per cent, whereas with regard to every other sort I think we have 
kept up our position. In shirtings and longcloth we have gone up by 62 per cent, and 
the rest of India by 07 per cent. There is very little difference there. So harping 
T-cloth and chadars where we have lost ground a little, we have not only maintained our 
position but also improved it considerably. 

As regards relative advantages we have put down in our original representation what the 
relative advantages and the disadvantages are between the Bombay and upcountry mills 
I do not think we need labour that point further. There are advantages with us and 
advantages with them. 

A. Mr. Maloney ,—May I hand over this statement of the number of waste spindleB 1 

Presidenl.~T>a you consider 52,000 spindles sufficient to do with all the Bombay waste ? 

A. I think they are adequate. The 52,000 spindles fully employed would more than 
deal with the whole of Bombay. 

A. Mr. Mody .—Certain kinds of wastes we are not dealing with, low kinds of waste, 
oily waste and thi ngs like that which are sold by us. 

Q. These 52,000 spindles are sufficient to deal with waste which can be worked up f 

A. Mr. Geddis .—Approximately yes. 

Q. There is one remark I see attributed to me jn the press last night and this morning. 
I was reported to have said that the production of piece goods in Bombay was absolutely 
negligible, an extraordinary statement for a President of a Tariff Board investigating the 
state of the industry for some months past to make. It should, of course, have been 
production of bleached goods. 

A. Mr. Mody .—There is another remark in the press, to wit, that we have not given 
a reply to the question with regard to the Madras market. We did give a reply. 

Q. These things will be put right in due course when the evidence is published. I must 
advert to this question of raw material. It seems to be a matter of vital interest to the 
mill industry owing to the fact that raw material forms a large proportion of the total cost 
of cloth. I have now shown you, Mr. Wadia, what Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has said 
on this question of contracts being open to two or three deliveries only. If you will give 
us your views on that point, explaining exactly the position, we Bhall be very glad to have 
them on our record. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—I would like to contrast, Sir, the methods pursued in Liverpool as 
against those followed in Bombay by the Bombay Association. In Liverpool we have one 
contract which is available for any of the months during the year in large quantities. You 
can either sell or buy any number of bales. To-day, in November, e can make a oontract 
for October 1927 ; we can make a contract for July 1927 ; we can buy or sell for May 11)27 ; 
we can sell or buy for March 1927 ; we can sell or buy for January 1927. Against this facility 
which a spinner or a manufacturer in Europe has got and a similar faoility in Amerioa, 
the Bombay Cotton Exchange roughly offer us three contracts, Bengal, November; Oomra, 
January and Broach, April-May. These are the only contracts that are very largely in 
use and none of these contracts are ever open for one whole year so that you can neither 
buy nor sell a year ahead. What the Millownere want from the East India Cotton 
Association is that as soon as the Bengal oontract is defunot on the 30th of November, 
automatically on the 1st of December another oontraot shall be open for the following 
12 months. Similarly for Oomra. As soon as the Oomra contract expires on the 31st of 
January, the Millowners desire that another contract for the following year should be 
opened on the 1st of February. The same way with regard to Broach. As soon as 
April-May approaches they want, if possible, a Broach contract to be opened for the new 
year either on tho 1st of March or on the 1st of April. The Bombay Cotton Association will 
not agree to these requirements. What in practice they do is, for instance, that when the 
Broach contract expires on the 31st May, they do not open a new contract for Broaoh 
till the 1st of June with the result that any hedges mado by the Bombay mills have to be 
liquidated during April and May and their'position remains open till the new contract is 
opened and there follows a period when they run the risk of being shot at by the market 
as has happened this year. We begged them to open the oontraot for Broach on the 1st of 
May but this proposal was defeated, the majority required for such proposals being 
two-thirds. 

Q. What was the result as far as you are concerned ? 

A. The result was that we lost a lot of money, a considerable sum of money. We had 
bought our cotton in March-April against which we sell Broaoh. Then in order not to be 



shot by tie market we had to get rid of these Broaoh hedges in April and May and we did 
not get our hedge again till the 1st of June and in that short time market went down from 
Rs, 20 to Rs. 30. 

Q. Your point is, I think, Mr. Wadia, that under present conditions of the market there 
are certain months in which you cannot get any protection, if I grasp the situation correctly. 

A. Not quite, Sir. What we want is protection a year ahead in any of these three 
contracts and that protection the Bombay Cotton Association will not give us. 

Q. Can you always get protection for a short time ahead in the present conditions? 

A. You can, but at a very considerable sacrifice. 

Mr. Geddis .—Extra oost. 

Mr. Wadia .—And certain periods are left when you have no hedge at all. 

Q. That was my point. If at certain periods you have no hedge at all left, does that not 
mean that in those periods you cannot get protection ? 

A. Yes; you cannot get protection. The only thin g , I would say is—I would quality 
it—you can get protection for a month ahead. But a month ahead is as good as no 
protection stall. 

Q. Quite so. The answer they gave us on that point was that the market was not broad 
enough. 

A. I would say, Sir, that it is not the concern of theirs whether the market is broad 
enough or not. If they open their contract and if they are no buyers or no sellers in the 
market, the contract will not hamper anybody. And when the buyers and sellers are 
willing to meet each other, the Cotton Association hampers trading. 

Q. I see your position, Mr. Wadia. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —You seem to want, if I understand you right, a system of hedges 
completely divorced from the actual cotton ? Is it possible to get a system like that ? 

A. That is the system in America, That is the system in Liverpool. 

Q. Not if I understand it right. Surely there because you can get cotton practically 
all the year round or because the markot is wider it is always possible in the last resort 
for the man who is about to lose by tho hedge contract to offer spot cotton or aotual cotton. 
But here there is no actual cotton available for some months and the man who has bought 
will be handicapped if he cannot later on, for example, cover himself by going in for actual 
cotton. You want a hedge completely divorced, if I understand you right, from any spot 
transaction. Is it possiblo to devise a system like that ? 

A. I think it is quite possiblo to open a market for 12 months ahead. I am not asking 
for anything more. I am not asking for what is done exactly at Liverpool or New York. 

I am merely asking them that when a contract has nearly expired, they should open 
another oontract for the following year. 

Q. On those exchanges there are two groups of jobbers, some people who stand ready 
to buy and some who stand ready to sell any amount of cotton and tho man who has sold 
short must be able ultimately to cover himself by an actual transaction if there is 
a danger of a corner, if he is pressed. And I suppose on the Liverpool market or on the 
American market, it is always possible owing to the large size of the market and owing 
to the single oontract to take or give delivery in aotual cotton ? But in India, as I under¬ 
stand, there are several contracts. The varieties seem to come at certain parts of the 
year and the man who has entered into a transaction on a very large scale might be 
cornered into having to deliver cotton. 

A. That is the reason why I want the cotton contract open for the following year, so 
that if at that period there is a plenitude of cotton in the market he can deliver it. There 
is plenty of Oomra in January. There is plenty of Bengal in November. There is plenty 
of Broach in April-May. In fact these are the contracts that they work and all 1 say is, 
before the expiry of the old contraot, open a new contraot for the following year. 
There is no likelihood of corners. There is no likelihood of any detriment to the amount 
of sales, because at that period there is plenty of cotton to deliver. 

Q. Are there not months when cotton cannot be had ? 

A. Mr. Geddis .—You cannot get delivery against that contract until the months when 
the cotton is available. For instance, now, if you sell Broach, there is no question of. 
delivery. It will come in April and May. 

Q. You wont a contract to be made available for any month ? What I want to know is, • 
do you want the futures to be made available for buying in any month or do you want the 
contraot to be made in any month ? 

A. I think you misunderstood Mr. Wadia. He wanted it so that at any time he could 
use a hedge, either buying or selling. At present there are occasions when there is no 
contract available for us. It is not a contract for delivery in any month. 



Q. You want a contract to be available in any month i You want to purohaae or sell 
cotton. You want the April-May contract to be made available in any other month ? 

A. On the 1st of April, if one has bought a oontraot you may get deliveries. You have 
got that oontraot as a hedge. You do not want others. Therefore you cut out. Now 
until the new contract is opened, say for two months, April-May, you have no hedge at all. 

Q. But you want a new contract ? 

A. Contract for the following year. Now during April and May that oontraot that we 
have been using the previous year as deliveries are going on, we have got to clear it. 
We do not want to run the risk at all. We cannot go in again because there is no new 
oontract open. 

Q. They won’t sell or won’t buy from you any cotton for the following year. You 
mean the market for hedges is a discontinuous one ? There is no continuity of sales of 
hedges ? You w'ant cotton to be available for purchase any month ? You want tho 
hedges to be bought or sold any month that you like t 

A. That is the position. 

Q. In oertain months they decline to enter into transactions with you 1 

A. Yes; the oontract is not there. 

Pr&auUnt .—Wo were told by the East India Cotton Association that only about half 
the number of mills in Bombay use the hedge oontract system. Do you consider that 
oorreot f 

A. Mr. Wadia. —It is obvious that if they make proper hedges, more people will use 
them. Their hedges are so limited and narrow that some of the mills do not use them. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —I should think that the statement that half of the mills do not use the 
hedge contracts is not correct. Sir. 

Q. It was only an impression. I suppose that you, as they, have no real means of 
verifying the fact. The last point arising out of this question is tho possibility of using 
the call ootton system in Bombay as they do in Liverpool. That seems to be lie system 
which minimises the risk of alterations in prices. 

A. The call system is not widely used at present. 

Q. Why is it not more widely used ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —They are afraid to use it for fear of being landed with ootton, whereas 
if they could get in and out readily the hedge oontraot automatically will beoome more 
popular. For instance with regard to April-May Broaoh a firm has got to clear out its 
Broach in Maroh, before the end of March every year though in April he may he landed 
with actual cotton and so for April and May he has got no hedge because the now Broaoh 
contract does not open until June. That is tho difficulty. For two months we are left 
without any hedges whatsoever and therefore such a hedge contract does not appeal to 
groat many people. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —May I read an extract from a letter which rather goes to show that there 
are some members of the East India Cotton Association who recognise the desirability 
of it ? They urge ‘ my Board do not consider that any useful purpose would be served by 
submitting any further proposals for widening hedge contracts to the representative body 
of my Association for their consideration, as they feel that they do not meet with tho 
approval of the trade as a whole until such time as they are further educated to a full 
significance and necessity for the proposed changes in the hedge contract.’ That is the 
letter from the East India Cotton Association to our Association. It shows that they see 
the desirability but they are unable to carry it through with their members. 

Q. But the call system is different from the hedge contract system. 

A. Entirely, Sir. 

Q. The point I was discussing then was, to what extent you use the oall system and 
whether it would not be advantageous to use it to a greater extent than you are now 
using it ? 

A. As far as my experience goes, this is tho first year that call facilities have been 
available to the trade. They were not available from the sellers to the brokers before this 
year. 

Q. Do you think it will be used to an increasing extent in the future ? What is the 
experience of it up to date ? What the likelihood of its being used more than it is now? 

A. It is very difficult to say, Sir. It is very difficult to pass an opinion on that, whether 
it will he used or not. 

Q. Do you think it is a good system, Mr. Geddis ? 

A. I do. 
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Q. Has it any advantage over the hedge contract system ? Are they alternative or 
supplementary to one another ? How do they work together ? 

A. The hedge is generally purely a hedge against the stocks or againBt the position. 
But in the case of call cotton you are going to take cotton. You buy your cotton and you 
fix the.rate later. You are going to take delivery of it later. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —It is rather going out in Liverpool, for the reason that spinners 
abused it very largely. They bought a call contract and they took the cotton into the 
mill and spun it and still did not settle the price. It is rather dying out there. 

Q. To what extent has it been used here ? 

A. Mr. Oeddii. —-Not extensively. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Nobody has had any experience of it. It is merely a process of 
education and then use. Nobody has had any education in it. To that extent we cannot 
predict what will happen. We can say that it is being less and less used in Liverpool and 
therefore it is not likely to be very extensively used here. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Did you understand, Sir, from what I said that there was a call 
contract in India ? 

President. —Yes, the call ootton system, 

A. There is no call cotton here. So we want to buy cotton at so much on Broach or so 
much on any other. 

Q. The system as I understand it in Liverpool is that you can buy your ootton fixing 
only the difference at so much a pound “ on ” or “ off.” You order the cotton and call 
the cotton later on when you consider the time favourable. 

- A. Mr. Mody. —The other party in that case has to hedge. 

Q. I believe so. 

A. My point is that in order to have a satisfactory call contraot you must have a 
satisfactory hedge contract. Otherwise there would not be any facility. If the hedge 
oontract remains unsatisfactory nobody would enter into a call contract. 

Mr. Majmudar. -The merchants also would hesitate. 

President. —We are concerned with the point of view of the millowners of course. As 
far os we understood it the system did afford an additional protection to the millowners. 

A. The millowner would find it difficult to enter into a satisfactory contract unless the 
other party had a satisfactory hedge contract to fall back on. 

(c) Labour 

Q. The first question which arises in regard to labour is with reference to the figures 
supplied to the Currency Commission by your Association, which were to the effect that 
the index figure of the wages of mill-hands was 231 whereas the index numbers of whole¬ 
sale prices and retail food prices and cost of living were only 150, 150 and 163 respectively. 
We have been examining those figures, and it seems that the 231 was based on the reduc¬ 
tion of hours. The figure should not be 231, but you have got to deduct 16J per cent, 
from that, which brings it down to about 180. 

A. Mr. Mody. —You do not want to take into consideration the reduction of hours in 
estimating the actual increase ? 

Q. Certainly not. The two things are not in any way connected. 

A. But does it not affect the cost of production ? 

Q. This is a different matter. When you are working out the index figure of wages, 
you are looking at it entirely from the point of view of the mill-hands. 

Mr. Maloney. —May I explain, Sir, that Sir Victor Sassoon’s evidence was entirely 
misreported. His evidence before the Currency Commission distinctly stated that this 
figure referred to the rate of wages. It was nevor said that it was the actual index number 
of wages. I think Sir Victor Sassoon recently had his attention called to it and he has 
made the necessary corrections. 

Q. You cannot say that the index figure of wages is 231 f 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. That is the point. 

A. Tho index figure of the rate of wages is 224. That is the exact calculation. 

Q, We find very great difficulty in ascertaining how wages do compare with the figures 
in 1914 and we have asked you to supply figures showing the rates paid per spinner per 
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day in 1914 and what the weaver oould earn if he were working on the same cloth, say 
standard longcloth. 

A. I think half a dozen mills have been approached to supply the information direot, 
but at a later stage probably Mr. Snbba Rao will be asking us to explain the wage table 
in our statement. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Yes, I shall be asking you. 

President. —Before Mr. Subba Rao goes on to that, there is a point about the reduction 
of hours. We have some figures for an upoountry mill here which show that the reduction 
of two hours in the working day has lowered spinning production by 10 per cent, only 
against your 16f per cent.; and in that particular mill they are producing now more than 
they did when the 12 hours were in force owing to the greater efficiency of the labour. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —That is quite possible in the case of a mill whioh has not been conducted 
efficiently in the past. 

Q. It has been run efficiently. 

A. As it is to-day. 

Q. That is my point—whether in Bombay there has been any increase in efficiency 
as there has been upoountry. The increase in efficiency in this mill upoountry compen¬ 
sates for the reduction in hours. 

A. I think we sent out to get replies on this point regarding increased efficiency. We 
have not got them in yet. 

A. Mr. Maloney, —In any case, it will be possible to work out whether efficiency has 
increased from your cost of produotion statements. 

Q. That is what wo are doing. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —-Shall we get this discussion about wages out of the way T The con¬ 
tention is that wages in the cotton industry are at present much higher than the industry 
can bear, and that is sought to be proved in the first place by a comparison between the 
rates in 1914 and the rates that were sanctioned, I suppose, for the last time in 1920. That 
was the last rise given. 

A. Not necessarily. In different mills there have boen changes. 

Q. Is this figure given in Appendix III to the replies to the Questionnaire correot ? 

A. That is to-day’s figure. 

Q. So, you compare the figures of 1914 with these figures and get between them a 
certain percentage of increase and show the wages are higher by so much and therefore 
too high for you to bear. In the first place you have to get your basis for 1914. Are 
these figures your only data, or have you got any fresh data in support of your 
statement ? 

A. Mr. Maloney .—This is the explanation. You will allow me to read. It will 
explain the position. “Appendix III of the Association’s written replies to the Tariff 
Board’s questionnaire shows the wages paid by the Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., and in order that its exact meaning may be appreciated the following 
explanation is appended. 

There are two classes of operatives shown on the table— 

(») Time workers, that is, workers paid at a fixed rate of so much per month. Under 
the head are included blow room tenters, card room tenters, ring frame side boys and 
folders. 

(it) Piece rate workers, paid according to the number of units produced per month. 
Under this head come speed frame tenters, winders and weavers. ” 

Q. Why are speed frame tenters being paid by the units and not the oard room or the 
blow room tenters t 

A. It is much more convenient to plaoe indicators on a speed frame. 

Then, " the figures in the case of time workers represent the wages which could be 
earned in a full month’s work without absenteeism. In the oase of piece-workera the 
figures are the wages which could liave been earned from a produotion equal to the 
present production per day. It has been pointed out by the Tariff Board that the actual 
wages for 1923 according to the table are more than 70 per cent, and 80 per oent. above 
the 1913 figure although the percentage increases over the basic wages are stated to be 
70 and 80 per cent. This is explained by the fact that at certain times the baaio rates 
have been raised. 

The changes in rates for ring frame side boys and weavers, as typioal examples of 
time workers and piece-workers respectively, are given below:— 

Ring frame side boys. —On April 1st, 1910, the monthly wages for a ring frame sidq 
boy for a full working month, t.e., without absenteeism were Es. 13. 
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Between April 1st, 1910, and April 1st, 1013, the wages were raised and on the latter 
date were Bs. 15 per month. 

Between 1913 and 1918 the monthly wage had been increased by the addition of a good 
attendance bonus of 8 annas per week and on the 1st January 1918 a 15 per cent, 
increase was given on account of the dearness of food and the good attendance bonus 
was consolidated into the basic wage. Thus the 15 per oent. increase was given on a basio 
wage of Bs. 17-8-0 making the possible monthly wages Bs. 20. 

In February 1919 the dear food allowance was increased to 35 per cent, which on a basic 
wage of Rs. 17-8-0 gives the figure Bs. 23-8-0 as the possible monthly earnings. 

In February 1920 the dear food allowance was increased to 55 per cent, for all time 
workers making the possible wages for a side boy Rs. 27. 

Afurtherincreaseto 70 percent, in the dear food allowance was granted on 1st 
November 1920 and from that/ date the possible wages of a side boy have been 
Bs. 29-12-0 per month. 

Weavers .—It should be explained that the wages are the wages which would 
have been earned in a 25-day month by a two loom weaver on standard longcloth with 
a constant production of 14 lbs. per loom, i.e., to-day ’3 average production figure. 

The basic rate has been changed from time to time. Up to 1913 the rate was 6 pies 
per lb. 

On 1st January 1918 the basio rate was 6J pies per lb. and a 16 per cent, dear food 
allowance was granted. The basio rate remained the same until 1st May 1921, but the 
dear food allowance was increased to 35 per oent. on 1st January 1919, to 75 per oent. on 
1st February 1920, to 80 per cent.' on 1st November 1920. From May 1921 the basic rate 
has been 7J pies per lb. The inoreasc in the possible wages of blow room tenters, card 
room tenters and folders from 1st April 1923 is accounted for by the fact that basio rates 
were raised from that date.” 

Mr. Subba Itao .—Which date, please ? 

A. You seo the increase in the table. 

Q. What was the last date when the increase in rates was given ? 

A. They havo gone up from the 1st of April 1923. That increase affected the card 
room tenters, folders and blow room tenters. 

Q. The increase was given between 1921 and 1823 1 

A. In the case of this mill it was given on the IbI of April 1923. This mill gave it at 
a later date than the other mills for the simple reason that they had been working double 
shift and went back to a single shift. During the time they were working double shift 
they were paying the ten hours wages for eight hours work. 

Q. There has been a change in rates in 1923. Between 1921 and 1923 there has been 
a change in the rate. You said there was a change in the amount that could be earned ? 
A. Yob, that is the exact extent. 

President .—Why give an exceptional mill like this ? When was the change in the other 
mills ? You have given us the mill which came in last ? 

A. The other figures have been called for for the other mills. The net effect of the 
rise in wages is the practically same in all the mills. I only explained this mill because 
this is the miJI from which we got figures. 

Q. When was the change in the other mills ? 

A. It mast have been when we changed over from 12 hours to 10 hours. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—Was not that in 1920 ? 

A. Yes, it was in 1920 I believe. 

Q. That is embarrassing for us. We were told last time that there was no change in 
rates since 1920. 

A. This is rather an exception. 

Q. Therefore we Cannot build anything on exceptional rates of wages. 

A. I quite agree that you cannot, and for that reason I say that this is not exceptional 
as regards the comparison between 1914 and 1923. The net effect is the same. It is 
unfortunate that this examp'e was put in in our original statement beoause the time 
did not correspond with the other mills. 

Q. But I was going to use this table for a different purpose, to get the contrast between 
1910 and 1923 to see whether there has been or there has not been a reduction in output. 

I was asking whether you could show the rates in 1914 were adequate. Even supposing 
that there ha 3 been a change between the'two dates it docs not follow that the proportion 
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is really considerable if you start with a low minimum. But I want to use this table for a 
different purpose. I want to ask you whether there was any change between 1920 and 
1923 in the rates to show the disparity in figures. You say there was a ohange in this mill 
evidently. I understood the changes were in the main in 1921. That is what your 
representative said before the Currency Commission. 

A. That is quite correot, that the percentage increase was given in 1921. Obviously 
the basio rate was ohanged when we went from 12 to 10 hours in 1920. 

Q. So to get a comparison between the amount of increase since 1920 and any variation 
in output wo should like to get a mill where the basic rate was not changed after 1921. 
Then we can see whether this standard muster rate did or did not show a change. 

A. I should think for all intents and purposes, except that the method of taking the 
census is open to oriticism in certain details, you can get all the information from the 
wage census conducted by the Labour Office. 

President. —Are we to understand that if we were to out out this column, the last column 
but one, “ Standard muster, 1st May 1921 inclu ding 70 per cent, and 80 per cent.”—and 
ohange the heading of the last oolumn, “ Standard muster, 1st April 1923 ” to “ Standard 
muster, 1st April 1921,” we should then have tho correct position for the Bombay mills f 

A. For the majority. I cannot say for each individual mill. I think that will be 
impossible. 

Q. Speaking generally ? 

A. Yes, speaking generally, because there were no changes from 1921. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —That is about this table in particular. I was thinking of the broader 
issuo as to the amount of rise between 1914 and 1925 or 1926. Now assuming the figures 
do show a change, a very considerable change, that rests upon the other supposition that 
the initial rate was adequate. The suggestion has been made that thiB very change in 
the rate suggests that the initial rate might have been low. If you look at the figures 
given in the Prices Enquiry Report, it can be seen that in the Bombay Presidency, in the 
cotton mills, the rise in wages between 1894 and 1912 was not adequate commonBurately 
with the rise in prices. So it is possible that a great deal of the subsequent riso in wages, 
in the wage rate, was merely a sort of belated rise owing to the earlier riso in prices. So it 
would not bo quite fair to suggest that all this rise has been subsequent to 1914, because 
thoy were getting a much lower real wage than they Bhould have been getting in proportion 
to the rise in pricos. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Isn’t it merely an assumption that tho rates of wages were low previous 
to 1914 and that the subsequent increases which were given wore more in the nature of 
making up for our past sins. 

Q. This is the point. In 1912—-I cannot give 1914 unfortunately —it is found that the 
real wages had fallen below the level of 1894—between 1894 and 1912. While prices 
had risen 26 to 30 por cent, wages had not risen in the same proportion. 

A. But there is this against the assumption, that so far as we know thero was no agita¬ 
tion for an increase in wagos which surely would have arisen if these wages had been 
inadequate before 1912. It is reasonable to assume when there is a large body of workers 
who are under-paid that there would be demands for higher wages. 

Q. These demands have been made sporadically from time to time. 

A. Mr. Oeddie. —There was no labour trouble. 

Q. Labour was not so self-consoious or disposed to demand as it has become later. 

A. But if there was no demand it seems to me it is a point against your'assumption. 

Q. Labour might not have been so very powerful or so very self-conscious. I am 
merely giving the level of prices before 1912 and the level of wages. 

A. What is the comparison? Between Bombay mill wages. 

Q. This is the conclusion that the wages lagged behind the rise in prices. 

A. Is this in the Bombay industry ? 

Q. Here is what they say. “The same has been the case with wage-earners employed 
in cotton mills in Bombay, Madras and Gujerat.” And actual figures were given to 
show that they were Worse off than they were in 1894. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Relatively to cost of living ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Tho figures are compiled by ? 

Q. Mr. K. L. Datta assisted by Mr. Findlay Shirras. Nominally the wage had 
risen from 1895 to 1912 from 103 to 125. The real wage tested by the prices level ohange 
had fallen from 107 to 99—a fall of about'8 points. ’ 

A. When was this oompiled, Sir ? 
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Q, In the year 1913. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Where were the figures got for the cost of living in 1894 ? 

Q. It is not possible to summarise the whole report. I am merely pointing out a 
probability. The point was also suggested by the Currency Commission. 

A. Mr. Moiy. —You cannbt take it as an infallible guide. 

President. —I regret to say that there is not a single figure submitted to us which can 
be taken as an infallible guide. 

A. What I was trying to ask was, assuming the figures given in this compilation are 
correct, because of the fact that the rise in wages did not correspond to the rise in the cost 
of living, would you say that the workers in 1912 were under-paid ? Would you regard 
that as infallible ? 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Not infallible. It is important. 

A. It could be equally well argued that in 1894 they were high. It could be argued 
both ways. At the present moment the rise in wages is certainly much greater than 
the rise in the cost of living. 

Q. That is one point. About that, you can take the figures of the Labour department 
for 1914. They give the wages for 1914 as well as the cost of living index and they say 
you cannot use the wages of 1914 for any purpose of comparison of cost of living. 

A. Why do they say that ? 

Q. It was based upon entries in cash books and not rates. They feel that has been 
based upon inadequate or inaccurate data, 

A. But these index numbers may be very convenient things, if they tell one thing 
to-day and another to-morrow. Our own wage bill is pretty conclusive evidence. 

President. —That is the point I was coming to, Mr. Mody. We have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the only way in which we can get any satisfactory light on this question of 
re ative a a, es is for jou to jive us the total wares bill o! half a dozen mills in Bombay 
which have not increased their looms and spindles since 1914. I think we can find half 
a dozen. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I do not think we can find more than two or three. 

Q. I will look that up. But if we oan have the total wages bill for a mill which has 
not extended since 1914, but has now the same number of looms and spindles, as it had 
then, that really is the only safe guide and I will see what we oan do in the matter. 
I think there are very few. 

A. I do not know whether your sample will be big enough to give you a correct 
indication. 

Q. We will make the best of it. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—We want to know whether tho wage ratio has come very much higher. 
If you take the figures in para raph 194 of your original statement you get labour—18*78 
units in 1914 and 39'69 in 1924. It is a rise from about 33 per cent- to about 33 or 39 
per cent. In spite of the great rise in rates it does not show that the labour cost 
has gone up similarly. I am taking merely the conversion costs. From 18*7 out of 
45 pies it has gone up to 39 out of 94. You cannot say that it represents tho same big 
change in tho labour costs as the rates seem to make out. Of courso the actual amount 
has gone up by 100 per cent. But the proportion of wages to the total outgoings has 
not gone up in the same proportion. This is from your statement. It looks as, 
if 33 per cent, in one comes to about 39 or 40. The share of labour out of 48*22 pies in 
1914 was 18 78. It is now 39*69 out of 94*90. So I take it to be 34 in the one case and 
less than 40 in the other. T 

President. —I think Mr. Subba Rao’s comparison is rather vitiated by the fact that if 
you are working out the cost of manufacture you will have to leave out the excise duty 
and also tho dyeing charges. - 

Mr. Subba Rao .—Any way that does not affect the comparison. You get it from 36 
per cent, to 40 per cent. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —Labour 1 charges have increased. 

Q. I am merely speaking of the proportion. How do you say that the labour bill 
has becomo greater? When everything has gone up and when the total price for the 
finished goods ha3 gono up, of course the wages bill has gone up too. 

A. Mr. Mody.- That merely proves that other things have gone up. That does not 
affect the issue that labour charges have gone up a great deal. 

Q. Of course not. It only shows that your wages bill has not risen out of proportion. When 
things have been going up you have been trying to mako out that labour cost is the cancer 
spot. It has only gone up like any other commodity in price. It is not specially labour 
y 420—22 
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that has gone up. Everything has gone up in price. This is the point. From your cost point 
of view you have got to show that for a given amount of money you have got a smaller 
output. Now in this case you have got to show that the output has cost you more in 
proportion. 

A. The only point we were trying to make was that all the other itemB were itemB 
practically beyond our oontrol and the only item in which reduction was possible was this 
labour item. We could not help taxation going up. We could not help stores or ooal 
going up. 

Q. In that sense you cannot help labour going up. That is another commodity you 
have to pay for in the market. Just as you pay more for stores, you have to pay more 
for labour. You cannot help labour going up. It is a question of saying whether this 
burden is relatively greater on the industry. 

A. But we are only trying to establish that labour has gone up by a certain percentage 
irrespective of other items. 

Q. I am trying to contrast the rates and the amount you are paying and the 
proportion of the wage bill to the total cost of production. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —Surely the calculation is very simple indeed. Our point is that 
wages have gone up to 211. The index number was then 100 and It is now 211 from 
this statement, which means that your cost of labour is just over twice what it was per 
lb. in 1924 as compared with 1914. 

Q. So the output has also increased in value. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Are you challenging the figure or are you basing an argument on it ? 
The figure is there. I thought at the start that you suggested that labour had not gone 
up in the proportion in whioh wo said it had. 

Q. Quite so. I am speaking of the contrast between the rates of wages and the amount 
of wages you pay. As I said, the test of the comparison would be what you got for a given 
unit of labour—one day’s full work at the rates you paid till 1914 and the rates you 
pay now. That will give us about the best comparison between the amount of wages 
paid and the amount of output. If you get figures of that character for half a dozen 
mills, it will be good. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —But this gives the amounts because you pay twice as much for one 
pound of cloth as you did in 1914. In every mill it may not be quite the same. But in 
this particular mill you pay to-day twice the rates as in 1914. 

Q. That is an average rate. I want the wages bill, the total wages bill, and also what 
a worker would get for a given output. 

A. This is the average that a man would get. 

A. Mr. Mody. —The wages bill wo will get you for a mill with constant Bpindles and 
looms. 

Q. Is it imposaiblo to get the other figure ? Take any kind of labour which has to work 
for a full day and give the rate for one full day for 1914. 

A. Mr, Maloney. —I have given it in the explanation I have just put forward. It 
shows in the case of a weaver it is so much per pound. 

President. —I take it vour point is that in regard to this you have got to divide by 26 t 

A. Yes, 25 days in the month. 

Q. You take 25 days a month and multiply the rates ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact in April there were 26 working days. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Some 25 and some 26. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —It may be 27 sometimes. In 1913 the wages for a side boy were 
Bs. 15 a month. The wages in 1925 are Be. 29-12-0. 

Q. Is that the rate or only the wage ? 

A. Bate. For a side boy it was Bs, 15 in 1914 and between 1913 and 1918 the monthly 
wage has been increased by an addition of good attendance bonus of annas 8. 

Q. What is the actual wage ? 

A. Bs. 29-12-0 per month—full wage. 

Q. From Bs. 15 it has gone up to Ks. 29-12-0 7 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is less than 100 per cent. You show 111 here. Have you taken the average ? 

A. Yes. There are discrepancies. 

Q. There are discrepancies; that is the trouble. 

A. I Bhould say disparities and not discrepancies. 
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A. Mr. Geddia .—100 per oent. more for two hours a day less. 

Q. That is on the assumption that the output is less. We want figures for that. 

A, Mr. Mody .—The output is not the same. 

Q. We want the figures for that. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—It is proved by the figure 211. It takes the average of the whole 
wages up to and including weaving. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—It is for one mill. Is it not ? 

A. It will be the experience of the other mills as well. 

Q. We want a little more data. 

A. You get it from the cost of production sheets. For every mil] for which you get 
the cost of production sheets you can tell. 

Q. Just one more point I wish to ask you. You also suggested that the wages in the 
cotton industry were abnormally high. Are they higher than in any other industry 
practically in India ? These are the figures supplied by the Currency Commission about 
wages in the Bombay Presidency. 1 will give you some figures from a table there. 
You will find that the wages of skilled labour taking 1914 as the basis, are 204 in 1925 ; 
field labour 194; ordinary 197. Where is the special disparity or special burden 
on tho ootton industry ? You are merely paying what labour is getting in other 
occupations. 

A. Mr. Mody .—-It all depends on the class of labour you are considering when you 
are saying that it is 204. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—Perhaps it is for mechanics. 

Q. It speaks too of masons and carpenters in particular and people who are concerned 
with the building of the new Poona station, constructions of sidings and yards. I take 
it it includes people who have got no special qualifications—ordinary unskilled labour 
as opposed to skilled labour—certainly not more skilled than tho hands you employ in 
the ootton industry. 

A. Would you not rather compare mill workers with other industrial workers in order 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion ? 

Q. I am taking this comparison also—the amount of wages that labour is getting outside 
the cotton industry. It is supplied by the Labour Office to the Hilton-Young Currency 
Commission—Appendix 49 of the Report. 

A. Mr. Geddia .—That is Bombay labour ? 

Q All over the Bombay Presidency. Taking by divisions also, Central, Northern and 
so on, there is not much disparity between the different centres and they also give 
the daily rates for urban area and rural area, varying from Rs. 2 to Re. 1 and odd 
in urban area. 

A. Mr. Satdalvxda .—You are comparing the other skilled workers with our Bkillod 
workers f 

Q. Quite so. 

A. But who are our skilled workers ? The Labour Office themselves do not meet 
that point quite clearly when they take our statistics. Some mills give weavers as skilled 
labour. Some m il l s give only mechanics as skilled labour. Some give their engineer¬ 
ing staff and we are not at all clear what skilled labour is. 

Q. We need not go into that. You take the other labourers, field or ordinary labourer. 
There is not the disparity in the rise of cotton wages that you seem to suggest. Field 
labour is 194, ordinary labour 197 and skilled labour 204. You say yours is 211. Accept¬ 
ing that figure, is that figure higher than what you get in occupations generally in the 
Bombay Presidency ? 

A. It is a much higher figure if you take into consideration that the majority of our 
work people are not skilled labour and you are comparing this with quite a different 
class. 

Q. 194 is for the field labour. There is not much difference in the rise of wages in other 
occupations and your industry. I am not saying there is no rise at all. But it is not so 
much as you suggest, if you look at these figures in other occupations. There has been a 
rise in wages all tho Presidency over and you are sharing in that rise for good or for evil. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—Your argument is that these wages have not risen in proportion. I 
understand you have figures for all India—Cawnpore. Madras, Calcutta and every other 
place and we can see what the increases are between 1914 and 1926. If you compare the 
rise of wages in our trade—I am not talking about any other trade—if you compare the 
rise in wages in our trade in Cawnpore, Calcutta and Madras between 1914 and 1924 
you find that our labour has gone up muoh more. 

v 420—22 a 
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Q. Quite so. They had a rise in 1914 which you did not sharo. In Bengal the nominal 
wages rose from 100 to 148 in 1912. There had been in Northern India a much bigger 
rise in nominal wages and real wages as compared with Bombay. 

A. Mr. Qeddis ,—What were they in Calcutta between 1914 and 1924? 

Q. They said it was about 170 or 180. But it is oertainly lower than yours. That is 
because their base was higher than yours. 

A. Mr. Mody .—We say that wages in the textile industry are higher than generally 
prevail in any other industry in India. We have not said anything about other occupa¬ 
tions. We have confined ourselves to the statement that the wages to-day in the Bombay 
mil. industry are higher than those paid in any other industry in India. That is the only 
thing we have done and we have also compared our wages with the increase which has 
taken place in England. We are concerned only with the wages paid in.industrial under 
takings in India and we have also for the purpose of comparison given you what the 
wages were in England 1 etween 1914 and li2 » and 1 thinx that LearB out our statement 
that we are paying an adequate wage to our labourer which compares very favourably 
with that paid in any other industry. 

Q. It is-not a question of not paying adequately. It is a question whether the cotton 
industry has had to bear since 1914 any special burden in respect of wages which other 
industries in India have not been bearing. That point I do not think you have explained. 

A. We have talked about industrial concerns. That is the only point we have taken 
up, namely, that our increase lias been substantial compared with the increase Which has 
taken place in other industrial concerns. 

Q. I want to suggest that so far as Bombay is concerned other occupations aTe also 
paying more. Labour is not getting anything special from you. 

A. Air. Qeddis .—Apart from figures, you have got the fact that there is no difficulty in 
getting labour and any amount of it. They always come back to the mills. If they could 
get more elsewhere they would not come back so readily. It is a fact; there is no theory 
about it. 

Q. But I suggest they are getting more than before elsewhere ? 

A. I do not think you did. What I am trying to make out is that we are giving more 
than elsewhere; otherwise they would not come. 

Q. You cannot expect a mill hand to become a carpenter the next day. 

President .—As regards the question of piece-work and time work, we have found in some 
upcountry mills that the system of piece-work is in force in the spinning department. 
What are the drawbacks to it in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Wadia .—In the ring frame department, Sir ? 

Q. Yes. In one or two cases we found it for ring frames—I think in Cawnpore. 

A, Mr. Saklatwala .—It is very difficult to do so in the case of ring frames. We will 
have to put indicators to show the production in the first place and I vyill just give one 
instance. In one of our mills the jobbers are paid by piece-work as far as the production 
is concerned and sometime ago I found out that a jobber was in league with the weighing 
clerk and the same doff was weighed twice. It was weighed in the afternoon and 
just before closing of the day also, merely for the sake of the jobber getting a little more. 
So I think that on the whole it is better that fixed wages should be paid on the ring 
frames. 

Q. We also found in one of the upcountry mills that they had succeeded in getting their 
spinners to take on more spindles by sharing the proceeds with them, their idea being, for 
instance, that if the total gain was 7 annas 6 pies, 6 annas went to the spinner and 1 anna 
6 pies to the mill, and that system was working quite well. Ab you know, one of the points 
we discussed with you last time was that the spinners in Japan arc looking after 240 
Bpindles whereas in Bombay they are looking after 160. There are obviously two alter¬ 
natives before the mills, one is the reduction in the wages and the other is getting more 
work out of the operatives. The question is how you are to do that and this is one method 
which has been adopted in the upcountry mills. Is it out of question to apply it to 
Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Wadia .—I do not say it is impossible, because we have been considering putting 
the workers on piece-work in the ring frames. But the difficulty here is if you introduce 
anything new, all the mills have to introduce it. Otherwise if individual mills start 
anything new, they immediately get a strike. We have to go very carefully. I quite 
admit the justice of your remark and the justice of the suggestion that we should try. 
But we have got to go pretty slowly on any radical change like that and we have to convert 
first of all our members to the change, then we have to convert all our hands and all the 
mills have to do it. Individual mills won’t be able to do it. 
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Q It comes to this, Mr. Wadia, that the up-oountry milt has an additional advantage 
over the Bombay mill which we had not yet fully explored. It is in a position to try 
economies which the Bombay mill is not owing to the difficulty of persuading all the mills 
to do the same thing. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —It is much easier for them to handle their labour than it is for us in 
Bombay. 

Q. I do not know whether you quite understood me. Did you follow my second point ? 
You were referring to the first point, I think, in your reply just now, Mr. Wadia, which 
was the question of paying tho spinners by piece-work. My second point was as regards 
the question of spinners looking after more spindles. We found this system was found in 
force in up-country mills, I mean the system of inducing the spinners to look after more 
spindles by increasing their wages. 

A. Mr. Wadia.- - How can they manage it ? Because after all in our case the weft 
ring frames have 200 spindles and a boy looks after 200 spind es and the warp ring frame 
has 348 spind es, 174 a side. The warp frame boy looks after 174 spind es. If you say 
“ pay him more by putting him to look £fter more spindles ” is he to look after a frame 
and half 1 How is he to do it ? 

Q. What they did was to have two boys to look after what three were doing before. 

A. I do not know, how they arranged it. Perhaps tho Expert may tell us. 

Q. Mr. Majmudar was un'ortunatoly not there at the time. I do not think their frames 
were bigger. It was in Messrs. Binny & Co.’s mills and we were told'by Mr. Chambers 
who gave us evidence for our record. 

A. But taking your argument. Three sides to a 400 spindle ring frame ; that means 
000 spindles to be minded by two hoys ; that means 300 spindles for eaoh hoy, which I 
venture to think would be rather more than he could manage- Then taking warp frames 
threo times 174 is .122 ; dividing that by 2, each boy would mind 261, which Will be rather 
more than what he could manage. 

A. Mr. Saklativala. —May I know why they do it—shortage of labour ? 

Q. For the same reason that you would do it if you oould. It is a perfectly reasonable 
idea that, as expenses in every direction have gone up, some retrenchment is necessary and 
the best plan is to secure it by co-operation with your labour if this can be done. 

A. But have they proved to the Board’s satisfaction that they are getting tho same 
production and that no more waste is made on tho frames ? Are the labourers able 
to mind those spindles without detriment to efficiency ? 

Q. They appear to be satisfied with the experiment so for as it has gone. It has 
not been in force for long, 1 think they are experimenting. What we want to know 
is whether you cannot experiment too. 

A. Mr. Wadia.- -We have been considering the matter for long as to how we could do 
it. The difficulties are great. Binnys have adopted for instance Northrop looms and wo 
had all sorts of figures on that. We had also experimented. We have had them for the 
last 3 or 6 years. As I say the experience varies with di rferent localities and you cannot 
dogmatise on any matter. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —I think Binnys used to have one weaver to one loom. 

Q. They still have. 

A. Perhaps if we havo the evidence of Mr. Chambers it might help us. 

A. Mr. Saklatioala. —When there is shortage of labour especially after holidays we have 
to do this sort of thing, giving more spindles, etc., and we find that our production 
suffers terribly. There is much more waste. 

Mr. Majmudar. —In certain mills there are double siders. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —From necessity or choioe ? 

Q. I do not know. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —We think from necessity. 

Q. That is what Mr. Baptista told us. 

A. It is so in many mills in Bombay, but not from ohoice. 

President. —What is the necessity ? 

A. Mr. Geddis.—Shortage. 

Q. You mean seasonal shortage ? 

A. Yes ; after Holi holidays, for instance. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —In fact, when there is a labour shortage all the Bombay mills have to 
work double sides. Otherwise we should never get the necessary labour. 
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Q. Does it not show that what Bombay suffer from is the tyranny of the jobber ? 

A. I am telling you what is the practice. 

President .—There are two points arising out of this morning’s discussion. As regards 
mills which are practically or absolutely in the same position in 1926 as they were in 1914, 
in regard to looms and spindles I find that your mills, Mr. Geddis, are the nearest. 

A. Mr. Geddis .—On what point was that ? 

Q. We came to the conclusion this morning that it would not be a bad thing if we had 
the total wages bill of a mill in Bombay which, had the same number of looms and 
spindles now as it had in 1914. 

A. Yes; but unfortunately in 1918 or 1919 our office was wrecked by fire and all our 
records were destroyed. 

Q. Mr. Wadia’s Century Mill is one of the nearest, that is apart from the Zenith mill. 
Do you keep the wages bill for the Zenith and Century separately ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you do that, it would be a help to let ipe have the figures. You have only got 
about 600 spindles more than you had in 1914 and you have got 50 leBS looms. 

A. Mr. Mody .—You want the total wage bill t 

Q. Yes. 

A. We can give you cost per pound now. 

Q. I think you have given that. If not we should be glad to have it and also the total 
wages bill if you have got it. I find I made a mistake this morning. It is rather difficult 
to reoollect all the details we have been given in the course of oral examination. I find 
that I was wrong in saying Messrs. Binny & Co., told us that two people are now doing the 
work of three. It should have been that three were doing the work of four. And as far 
as I can make out from their evidence the point is not quite clear aB it should he. But 
it wou'd seem that they now have three boys looking after 720 spindles as against four 
which means 240 per boy. I also find one mill in Cawnpore which haB two spinners to 
three-half sides whioh means that they are looking after 200 to 225 spindles each. 
Both are higher than Bombay figures. What we were discussing was the possibility of 
your adopting some such system. 

A. Did you enquire why they bad one loom for one weaver ? 

A. Mr. Wadia .—It is entirely a matter of calculation as to which pays best. 

Q. We now come to the question of absenteeism. I think we have now got the point 
comparatively clear. What we understood from you last time, Mr. Wadia, was that 
your wages bill was 10 to 12 per cent, higher than it should be owing to the fact that you 
had to employ 10 to 12 per cent, more labour than was really required to make up for 
people who were absent. I gather from the subsequent statement we have received from 
Mr. Maloney that that was on incorrect impression. 

A. I think so. From that 12 per cent, labour, must be deducted the absentees. 

Q. Yes; we have not got that quite clear. I wanted to get it quite clear as it is a 
matter of very great importance. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—I want to know whether you oonsider that the percentage now is very 
high. It was given as 11 per cent, sbme time ago. 

A. Perhaps I had better explain the position. Supposing we require 100 men for our 
mill. Then on our musters we have 110 men and on the face of it it looks as if we are 
paying 10 per cent. more. But we invariably find 2 or 3 per cent, of these 100 men ore 
absent and invariably that is the minimum and very often many more, so that if on an 
average 6 to 6 per cent, of absentees occurred per day, then the amount of extra we pay is 
3 to 4 per cent. Our neighbouring mills have adopted the principle of not filling up the 
absentees by surplus men on their muster but by going to the gate and obtaining them 
from men who are waiting for a job. Some of the mills of Mr, Geddis are in our neigh¬ 
bourhood. This is one reason for the necessity of employing greater labour and secondly, 
it is an economical calculation, whether you would like to have to pay 3 or 4 per cent, 
extra in your labour bill in order to compensate for the greater efficiency that these men 
who have been brought up in the mill show when put in the mills or whother you do not 
think that the 3 or 4 per oent. is worth the chance of breakage of machinery being ineffi¬ 
ciently worked by the casual labour which you find at the gate. But in practice, although 
in theory it is 10 per oent. more, in practioe I do not think it exceeds more than 4 or 6 
per cent. 

Q. Now I was not asking a question on that point. If you remember, when you first 
came before us, we bad some discussion as to the effect of absenteeism on production and 
I think a great deal was said as to the undesirability of absenteeism and the way in whioh 
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the mills were embarrassed by the large proportion of absentees. I find from the figuies 
given by the Labour Office that tho proportion of men is 7'86 per cent., women 13 19, 
average 8’97, or say about 9 per cent. I}o you consider that a very heavy scale ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —I do not think these figures are correct. 

Q. These are the latest figures—since July, revising the old ones. 

A. They have not been published yet. I should be very much surprised if the figures 
are correct because actually only 45 per cent, of the workers put in a full working month, 
i.e., work 25 days a month if there are 26 working days in that month. 

Q. But I am taking these latest figures. 

A. It is impossible to criticise them because we have not seen them. 

A. Mr. Modi/. —Are these taken on the basis of the latest compilation, taking July as the 
basis ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. July will naturally show better attendance than other month 

A. Mr. Geddis. —But the Labour Office have not published their figures yet. 

Q. They do not show a large amount of absenteeism and I have figures for absenteeism 
in the mining industry in England. You get the same percentage, 9 per cent.—10 per cent, 
before the 8 hours, 9 per oent. before the 7 hours and 8 per cent. now. 

A. When a budli works, with reference to the figures quoted may I ask whether he 
is marked present or not ? Because that is a very important part. The mills have a habit 
to mark a weaver present even when a budler is working for him. 

Q. I merely want to suggest that if these figures are accurate you cannot complain of any 
special hardship on account of absenteeism compared with industries elsewhere. 

A. Mr. Mody. —July is one of the best months for attendance. 

A. Mr. Saklalwala. —May I point out that Bombay shows a higher percentage of 
absenteeism than Ahmedabad ? Just yesterday I got figures from my mill in Ahmedabad. 
1 find that out of a number of 1,126 men employed, the number of hands absent is 35 
immediately after pay day or holidays and the minimum is 16. That, means it varies 
between 1$ and 3 per cent. 

Q. Tho average is 3 to 4 per cent, in Ahmedabad ; but there are special reasons for that 
because the population there is practically local. It is not migratory as yours. 

A. Exactly. These are the roasons ; but our absenteeism is greater than what prevails 
in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Yes, and a considerable part of it is unavoidable absenteeism, owing to illness and so 
on. You cannot say that the industry is specially burdened. 

A. Why should men get ill only after pay days or holidays ? It is only then that it is 
14 or 15 per cent. 

Q. But after all, illness does play a considerable part especially in a city like Bombay. 
There might be other reasons too. 

A. Mr. Mody .—I would like to emphasise again that the figures of attendance are for 
July whiob is one of the best months and secondly, there was a long strike lasting for about 
three months, only a few months before and therefore the men had a lot of lee-way to 
make up. But in a normal year you will find that the absenteeism is higher than the 
Labour Office figures. 

Q. But it remains at this figure of 9 per oent. 

A. Mr. Maloney.—Yon think this 9 per cent, is not a high figure ? 

Q. It is part of the burden of the industry. You have it everywhere. . 

A. Mr. Geddis.— You are comparing those figures of the mining industry. Will you 
oompare it with the textile industry at home ? 

Q. I have not got the figures. 

A. If you could, it would be a better comparison. 

Q. It is 5 or 6 per oent. for industry generally. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —In the cotton textile industry in Lancashire it is very little indeed. 

A. Mr. Geddis .—It will be a fairer comparison to compare ourselves with the textile 
industry. 

Q. I merely suggest it is not a very big drain on you compared with industrial conditions 
elsewhere. It is in the nature of human constitution to fall ill. 

A. The figure you are quoting for Ahmedabad, 3 to 4 per cent, does not bear out that 
it is a small figure even accepting that figure of 9 per cent. 
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Q, It is much lower than 12 or 13 per cent, and if you allow half of that to unavoidable 
-causes, the proportion which you will have is very small. 

President. —As far as I can make out from the English figures, the proportion there is 
about 2 ■ 4 per oent. 

A. Mr. Maloney.- That is about right. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Taking into consideration July, it is possible that it is one of the best 
months of the yoar—and also after a strike the attendance is good. 

Q. The strike was six months before. 

A. Yes; a three months’ strike. But the attendance is good and I therefore suggest 
that 9 is a very good figure to give. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —If that continues, it is a very good figure ? What do you consider a 
fair amount of absenteeism for the Bombay labour, which would give you a certain amount 
of relief or satisfaction ? 

A. I would say that it should not bo any more than Ahmedabad. 

Q. But their population is local. Unless you give the necessary conveniences in point 
of housing, how can you have the same conditions f 

A. Mr. Mody. —You suggest now that, out of 9 percent., may he regarded as 
unavoidable. But that cannot be so for the simple reason that in Ahmedabad both for 
avoidable and unavoidable causes it does not amount to more than 3 per cent. So why 
should you assume for unavoidable causos here a much higher figure than for all other 
causes in Ahmedabad 1 

Q. I merely said half. You cannot guarantee in Bombay the Bame climatic conditions 
as elsewhere V 

A. Mr. Geddis. —It depends on the acclimatisation. Our mill-hands are acclimatised 
to Bombay. 

Q. But a good many of them come from the Konkan and they frequently go back. It 
is said that it is a good thing they go because when they come back they have improved 
in health. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Even if under the conditions in Ahmedabad it can go down as low 
as three, you cannot regard 9 per cent, as anything about which we can be happy, 
particularly when you remember that this 9 per cent, does not represent the conditions 
all over the year. It will be a great deal more than 9 per cent, in March or February and 
so on. 

Q. It is stated that in May it is rather high. Is there any special reason for it f 

A. I think in May they begin to come. It would not be the worst month. 

Q. I was told that in May thoy go for marriages and other things. 

A. Hound about Holi they migrate in large numbers. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —May would be worse than July. 

Q. You consider then that even 9 per cent, is too high ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —Yes. 

Raja Hari Kishtm Kaul. —It haB been pointed out by the Labour Union that wages 
were roduoed here by some mills in February and by others four months ago and so 
on. Is that so ? 

A. This year ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Not that wo are aware of. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —A general reduction or sectional reduction ? 

Q. In the Khatau Makanji mills and in Assur Vcorjee mills, they were reduced 
generally. 

A. Mr. Mody. —In the Khatau Makanji mills, if my recollection is correct, that 
matter was brought up to our Association and it was. represented to us that those milis 
had fouirtf‘that the rates they were paying were much higher than those obtaining in 
the neighbourhood and hence they were obliged to adjust them to the neighbouring 
conditions. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —That is so. Compared with the neighbouring mills and in almost 
every instance the Khatau Makanji mills were paying higher, 

Q. Then they have also given us somo figures for the last three months and shown 
that the earnings of the individual weavers have fallen considerably. Is that fall 
due to the reduction in the rates or is it due to anything els 1 ' f 

A. Weavers in which mills ? Generally or during the three months ? 
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Q. They have given us the names. 

A. They may have picked out one weaver in a particular mill which was making 
slightly better paying sorts in one month. 

Q. They have given several names for each of the mills. For instance, Emperor 
Edward Mill. 

A How many weavers 1 

Q. They have given 68 names and in each case the earnings have gone down, for 
instance, from Rs. 60 to 45 and from Rs. 36 to 21. 

A. For how many working days compared with the previous period ? That is surely 
not due to any reduction. There must be an explanation for that. 

Q. In some cases they have given the reduced rates. For instance, they say Swadeshi 
Mill No. 2 in Girgaum reduced the rate for dhotis from Re. 0-2-9 to 0-2-6. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —There is a continual process in every mill of adjustment of rates— 
a small increase here and a small decrease there. Every day of the year there is almost 
a continual adjustment of that character. 

President.- —Mr. Saklatwala is obviously in a better position to speak of Swadeshi 
Mill No. 2. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —I do not know exactly which particular dhoti is intended. It 
may be that one particular dhoti with a quarter of an inch border will have a lower 
rate than the one with half an inch border. 

Raja Uari Kishan Kavl. —They have given these instances of dhotis of ten yards. 

A. Do they say that they are the same dhotis, the Bame border ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We do not admit that there has been any reduction. If you give 
us those oases, we shall enquire. 

President. —I think Mr. Maloney has copies of this already. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I have not got the copies of their oral evidence. 

Q. We will send them and if you send us your explanation we will be glad to have 
it. In regard to the Khatau Makanji mill there was a reduction all round everywhere 
apparently. You say that was due to the fact that the wages they wore paying were 
higher than the other mills ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Yes. 

Q. It seems ourious that they found it out so recently and started this reduction which 
was made in practically every department. 

A. In practically every department they were paying too high. 

Q. But my point is that it seems curious that they did not find it out earlier. 

A. Mr. Mody. —But the times are bad and everybody is looking into things more 
closely now and they thought that this was an appropriate moment for bringing the 
scale down. 

Q. Why did they not do it before ? Your contention is that this depression has 
been going on for some time and one should have thought that this reduction of wages 
would have been made at an earlier stage. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —It may not have come to their notice.' 

Raja Uari Kishan Kaul. —When we went round the mills we were given to under¬ 
stand that their rates were higher because they were spinning finer counts. Is that 
the explanation ? 

A. We can look up in our papers if you give us the figures. 

Q. Then as to absenteeism, barring the provision of housing accommodation, is 
there any other way you think in which it is possible to reduce absenteeism in Bombay, 
or do you think that the nature of the labour which you get is such that the absenteeism 
will always be larger here than in Ahmedabad and other places. 

A. We find that when they have earned sufficient money they begin to absent them¬ 
selves and work in less days than there are working days in a month. We think that 
this habit will continue. 

tj. You think it is owing to the nature of the labour that you get ? 

A. That is my personal opinion. 

Q. Do you also think so, Mr. Wadia ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —If they get more wages than they normally need in a month, they 
prefer not to work. 

Q. Supposing they get only as much as they want or if the conditions are the same 
as in Ahmedabad where the wages are not higher, is there any possibility of the 
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absenteeism coming down or is the nature of the labour which you get here such that 
the absenteeism will always^ remain the same ? 

A. Well, I hesitate to make a statement, because our manager tells us that the attend¬ 
ance was certainly better when the wages were lower than was the case subsequent 
to the rise. But I hesitate to make that statement because I have not got the facts and 
figures to confirm it. If we find that we are short of labour we send out our jobbers 
to the chawls and they return with a lot of men who are doing nothing. We ask them 
why they do not come to work and there is no answer. 

Q. Then want of accommodation is not the reason for it ? 

A. We have housing accommodation. 

Q. The greater absenteeism is not due to want of bousing accommodation ? 

A. I do not think so. I think that when mills house their workers there is less 
absenteeism because they have not got to walk the same distance as when housed in 
the town and also they have better supervision. The keeper of the chawls would also 
go round and find out why they arc absent. 

Q. Nevertheless you say that you find idlers in the chawls ? 

A. Sometimes we are hard pressed. It is an extraordinary thing. But it 
is a fact. 

President .-^he next question is about housing. Sir N. N. Wadia in his evidence- 
before us said that Government inaugurated the chawls on the distinct promise that 
the economic rent charged for the mill hands should not exceed Rs. 5-8-0 per room., 
I said “ Are you in a position to show ns the authority for that statement” ? He 
said:—‘‘Yes; weare; the Governor’s own speech in the Local Legislative Council. I 
will send you a copy of that Speech. ” The copy you have sent has no bearing 
whatever on that point. It does not seem to me to have anything to do with it. The 
Governor did not mention the figure Rs. 5-8-0 any where. He mentions the cost of 
the tenements as 5 erores and 50 lakhs. 

A. Mr. Qeddis .—I think Sir N. N. Wadia may have been misunderstood there. He 
was working out the estimated cost per room and what the rent would be on that 
basis. 

Q. He said there was a distinct promise, and he promised to give evidence of that 
promise. The Governor’s speech conveys no promise of any kind as to the rent and it 
can hardly bo said to convey a promise as to the cost. It merely says, a rough estimate 
of 5 erores and 50 lakhs. 

A, Mr. Wadia .—I think. Sir, you will find in that speech that each room was to have 
cost Rs. 1,100. 

Q. Yes, that was a rough estimate. 

A. And I think Sir N. N. Wadia was calculating the interest on Rs. 1,100 which 
approximately comes to Rs. 5-8-0 per room per month. I think that is how he got 
that. As a matter of fact the rooms cost Rs. 2,200 and in spite of such luxuries as 
side-rooms, foot-paths, lighting, etc., they are still empty. 

Q.. The exact cost according to the figures supplied by the Government of Bombay 
is Rs. 2,084. 

A. I think they erected about 16,000 rooms. 

A. Mr. Mody .—It does not include drainage and sewerage, does it ? 

Q. Yes, everything. 

A. They have erected about 16,000 rooms and our contribution has gone to pay the 
difference on the interest charges and the revenue they expected to derive from the 
number of rooms that His Excellency mentioned. We estimated the rental would be 
something near Rs. 5-8-0 for the reason that these rooms were estimated to cost Rs. 1,100 
each and His Excellency said as follows with regard to the rental. “ It will however be 
clear to any one conversant with the conditions of industrial life in Bombay that it will 
be impossible to expect a return from the rent of these buildings which will meet the 
expenditure incidental to capital expenditure of that kind, much less a return of a 
profit.” Which means that apart from the fact that the rooms were to be built at as 
low a cost as Rs. 1,100 the Government were not going to exact an economic rent. If 
you take these two circumstanees into consideration you would arrive at a rental which 
would be very nearly Rs. 5-8-0 as mentioned by Sir N. N. Wadia. 

Q. The Government of Bombay have informed us that they are prepared to offer 
these chawls to you if you are willing to take up whole chawls. Have you considered 
that offer ? 

A. It has not come to tho Association. 

A. .Mr. Qeddis .—It may have done so privately. 
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Q. What they say here is, “ If Millowners are willing to take up whole ohawlsfor the 
housing of their labour and pay a fixed lump sum rent per chawl, the Development 
Directorate is ready to lease chawls to them at rents which will work out at the flat rates 
per room per month shown in the following table 

A. That has never been put before us as a body. It may have been a private 
conversation or private correspondence with one millowner. 

Q. In the oireumstances you are unable to say what your views would be ? 

A. It must be a firm offer before we can consider it. 

A. Mr. Mody. —It has not come before us officially. 

Q. I am surprised to hear that. The Board gathered from this correspondence that 
the offer had been definitely made to you. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —-That is not so. 

A. Mr. Mody. —If it is officially communicated to us we will of course give it our best 
attention. 

Q It is of course hardly for this Board to communicate it to you. As regards the rent 
at which they are prepared to lease to you the chawls they say that it would work out 
at the rate of Rs. 4-14-9 for the Worli chawls and Rs. 6, Rs.7 and Rs. 8-2-4 for the Sewri, 
Naigaum and DeLisle Road chawls. They say that the average for Worli, Sewri and 
Naigaum works out at Rs. 6-7-11. That is the average rate at which they are prepared 
to lease the chawls to you and they say that it is a significant fact that several of the 
mills charge higher rates for the accommodation they provide for their employees. 

A. Mr. Mody. —So far as ours are concerned we charge Rs. 6 a room. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We charge Rs. 6 a room. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Any way it is not officially before ns and we are unable to say 
anything. 

Q. The Labour Union has stated that the three Mills, the ohawla of whioh were as bad 
as those of private landlords are the Textile, Dinshaw Petit and Maneekjee Petit. Do 
you oare to say anything about that ? 

A. Mr. Gaddis. —I am afraid we do not know. 

Q. We now come to another point made by the Labonr Union, which was about the 
power which rests with jobbers, the power of recruitment and to a large extent of punish¬ 
ment. How is Bombay mill labour recruited ? Is it invariably recruited through 
jobbers ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —To a large extent jobbers bring the labour. 

Q. We found that in most of the mills upcountry the labour was recruited direct by 
the official of the mill in charge of the particular department which required it. Is 
there no possibility of adopting that systemof recruiting labour in Bombay ? Is not 
recruitment through jobbers obviously open to abuBe ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —How are you to get at your labour t We think the jobbers are the 
men most competent to do that under the present oireumstances. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —From the point of view of abuse is the upcountry system not equally 
open to it T 

Q. I should say not, if you have a responsible officer to recruit—a weaving master 
or a spinning master. If he recruits the labour, there is a chance of getting more satis¬ 
factory labour than if you leave it to a jobber. Certainly from the point of view of 
the labourer himself it is a better system, because he is less likely to be mulcted in a 
portion of his wages by the man who recruits him. 

A. Mr. Mody.- —As I Baid, Sir, we think that it would be more satisfactory to get 
our labour through jobbers for the reason that I do not think otherwise we can fill up 
the places of our absentees or keep all the machinery going. These jobbers are in 
touch with the men. The assistants are not in touch with the men as much as the 
jobbers and naturally therefore the recruitment is being done through 
jobbers. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —The labour of course is scattered over a big area; some in one district 
and some in another district, and it will make it very difficult for a person like a weaving 
master to try and control it. 

Q. Don’t you get any applicants at the mill gates 1 

A. Every morning we get them. 

Q. If that is so, could not the weaving master or the spinning master take them on 
after the consideration of their past records ? 

A. Taking a casual man like that at the mill gate—you know nothing about him. 
WhereaB if a jobber gets a man he knows him and the chances are that he will be a more 
skilled man. 
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Q. They are obviously there for employment if they are at the gate. 

A. If there is a labour shortage in a department, the jobber goes out. He will take a 
man whom he knows. Whereas if a weaving master went to the gate he would select 
anybody whom he did not know. 

A. Mr. Mody. —About these upcountry mills, who are these reoruiting officers, what 
different classes of people de they come from ? 

Q. The recruiting officer is the weaving or tho spinning master. They come to him 
and he examines their qualifications and gives them a chance. 

A. My point is that the jobber is one of them. Under Bombay conditions the jobber 
practically comes from the same class of man as the workman himself and therefore 
he is naturally in touch. Now the men who are above the jobbers do not belong to 
the same strata of life. They belong to afltery different stratum of life and naturally 
they are not in touch with the men. Therefore I was enquiring whether the recruiting 
officers in the upcountry centres were of the same class of people or a different class of 
people. 

Q. Is it necessary that he should belong to tho same claBS ? 1 will give you my own 
experience. I have found in various offices in which I have been that an extremely 
inefficient class of peons was being taken on and I have insisted on all peons coming 
before me and having a look at them myself. And I found that that was a much 
better arrangement than allowing anybody else to do it. So it seems to me that it is 
better to have the people up before the woaving or the spinning master as he can tell 
from a look of them whether they are going to bB any use or not. 

A. Mr. Mody.—I do not think it is possible in the case of an industrial population 
like that of Bombay with 130,000 men. You cannot easily get at them unless you have 
some point of contact with them, which these superior officers do not enjoy at the moment. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —-I may point out that these jobbers are after all acting under 
their supervisors. It is true they bring labour. But it is not certain that any man 
the jobber brings will be employed. If the man is inefficient or if the man is known 
to have a bad record he will not be taken on. 

Q. How are you going to get at that ? Your point is that it is only jobbers who know 
tho past record ? 

A. Very often a weaving master knows that a weaver has been in his department 
and that he was dismissed for some reason. If the jobber brings a dozen men who are 
absolutely useless, who are merely learners, then the spinning master will not have them. 

Q. How can he find that out until be actually employs them ? 

A. Yes, after employment. I mean the jobber’s duty is to got as many men as possible 
but it doos not rest with him to keep them- After all the superiors decide whether 
these men are to be employed or not. 

Q. Has the Millownors’ Association ever considered tho question of registering the 
operatives so that thoy may have some check on them ? 

A. We once tried registering jobber . We had to make a beginning with the regis¬ 
tration of jobbere. 

Q. Did you get very far ? 

A. No. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —We had the idea in mind but we had to drop it. 

Mr. Maftnudar. —Could not that work he entrusted to the assistant weaving or spinning 
master ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —I do not think so. In very many eases the assistant spinning 
or weaving master may be a Parsi or European for instance and if we send him to the 
ehawls. 

Vresid&nl. —It is not a question of sending him to the ehawls. These people 
come to the mill gates. 

A. Rut how many come to tho gate ? 

Q. Mr. Geddis said there is a large number. 

A. for instance in the Tata mills we employ over 4,000 people. At the gates we do 
not get a thousand people. Fifty or 60 come. Of course that makes a large crowd 
at the gate. But it does not mean that the spinning master can fill his requirements 
merely from that.... 

Q. Surely you have uot 60 vacancies per day. Have you ? 

A. Yes, we have got vacancies and knowing that there are vacancies the men come 
to the gate. 

Q. How many per day ? 

A. That is difficult to say. It depends on the absenteeism whioh prevails—6 per 
cent or so. 
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Q. You would not have that according to your own figures. According to your own 
figures you keep a surplus of about 10 per cent. 

A. We do not keep a surplus of 10 per cent, in all the mills. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —That is Mr. Wadia’s system. 

A. Mr. iSaklatwala .—We do not keep more than one or two per cent, as spare hands 
in certain departments. And of course when the labour is short they are employed. 
Then we have to get a large number of outsiders when there is much absenteeism. 

Q. If you say definitely that the average absenteeism is 5 per cent, and therefore 
you say we shall in future keep 5 per cent, extra and spread them over the departments, 
which will enable us to replace our absentees by labour that we know all about, would 
that not tend to efficiency ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —It is a' matter of opinion. 

Q. It seems to me that the additional cost, if you work out your average percentage 
of absenteeism, would be far less than the Cost of taking this casual labour from the 
gate. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala .—The difference between the casual labour and the men employed 
at our own mills is that the man who comes from outside is inefficient inasmuch aB he 
has not worked in that particular mill. It is not that he knows nothing about the work. 
He is not accustomed to the particular conditions of the mill. 

Q. The chances are that he is not a good man ; otherwise he would not be seeking for 
casual employment. 

A. That is probable. He may have worked in a different mill before. 

Mr. Subba jiao. —You said that the fact the jobber brings anybody iB not a guarantee 
that the applicant is a good workman. He has got to be tested by some amount of 
work in the mill itself. Therefore it is merely a question of getting the number through 
the jobber and not necessarily efficient labourers. That has got to be settled later on by 
the spinning or the weaving master. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Not necessarily inefficient labour. 

0. He merely gets numbers. 

A. He has a knowledge of the hands and therefore there is every possibility of his 
bringing a man he knows is skilled. 

Q. Possibility. But he has got to be tested. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not depend ultimately on his selection. 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore is it not better to avoid the jobber altogether ? Since you suggested this 
morning that labour is plentiful in Bombay, why not have some bureau of employment 
from which you can draft your men from mill to mill ? 

A, To my mind it will be absolutely impossible. 

Q. It has not been tried, this idea of some sort of centre of employment whero you 
would get these people to register themselves and then draft them to the various mills. 

A. You would not get the hands to register themselves in the first place. 

A. Mr. Mndy. —There are seasons in the year—I am not dealing with abnormal times— 
but ordinarily there are seasons in the year when there is a very considerable periodical 
shortage. That is not by any means made up by the number of people who loiter about 
at the gates. It is one of the first businesses of a jobber to get his machines going. That 
he does by recruitment not merely at our gates, but very often outside the gates. 

Q. Quite so. There is a shortage. Is not that a matter for some common organisation 
to deal with and not for eaoh mill to grab for labourers, thereby putting up wages. 

A. My point is you would not get at the worker except through somebody who hails 
from tho same class of people. The jobber is a man of that type. 

Q. But wo have been told that the system is attended with a good deal of abuse, that 
it leads to a good deal of corruption ? 

A. I do not deny the possibility of corruption. That is one of the evils attendant on 
all recruiting. I do not think it is confined to the textile industry. 

■ Q. No, I did not say that. 

A. Nor do I think that there would be a tremendous improvement if recruiting was 
done in any other way. 

Q. Supposing you had a bureau of employment ? These people may be employed 
through the bureau. 

A. I am sure that the system is not possible with the workmen’s present limitations. 

Q. That has got to be tested. You have got to face not very far off, problems of 
unemployment insurance and you have got to link any kind of help with the system of 
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labour exchange or bureau of employment, Therefore is it not desirable to hare some 
such scheme 1 Certainly you can get now quantity but you have got no further particu¬ 
lars about the labour except that the jobber is likely to know a man who is competent. 

A. Mr. Hedy. —Yes, there is not always a guarantee. 

Q. That makes it worse. 

A. It makes it very difficult for any other persons but a jobber to reach them. 

Q. I am speaking of some common organisation. You said there are labourers ready 
to come and work in Bombay. 

A. I do not think that it is at all possible with the workmen’s habits as they are at 
present. Most people would not knqw for what purpose such an organization actually 
existed. 

Q. I suppose that is true to a large extent. But you have got to deal with a man and 
you have got to use him to the best advantage. 

A. If he is more educated he will be much more amenable to a proper system of organiza¬ 
tion. We grant that. But at the present moment he is steeped in ignorance and ho is 
not a very easy party to handle. 

Q. He can be handled only by the jobber i 

A. At the present moment it is a necessary evil whioh we have to put up with. 

Q. If he is 90 amenable to control by the jobber, can’t he apply to a clerk in the employ, 
ment bureau and be can direct him to you ? What is there specially in the jobber that 
gives him a special hold over these people ? 

A. He may have all sorts of dealings with the jobber. 

Q. That seems to be the source of the evil. He is said to be more or less in the handB 
of the jobber even in matters of credit. It won’t give him a great inducement to work 
and work continously. Isn’t it desirable to bring him into touch with the heads of depart¬ 
ments i 

A. As a general principle you would admit that for reoruiting to be successful there 
should bo a point of contact between the recruiting officer and the people to be recruited. 
That point of oontaot exists at tho present moment only between the jobber and the man. 
It would not exist between a Parsi or a European spinning master and the man. 

Q. I understand that a Parsi spinning master cannot go looking out for men. I do 
not see why they should not do it through a central office. The labourers are going about 
to these jobbers and asking for jobs. 

A. Does it mean that in the morning before the starting time all the mill-hands who 
are loitering about should collect near a recruiting office and apply for temporary jobs 
and then they are to be distributed over all the mills where hands arc required ? 

Q. I have not worked out the whole scheme in detail. 1 am merely speaking of 
organised recruitment, of a system which would give the man a chance to deal with the 
mill as a unit and not with individuals. 

A. That is not feasible. You have got to engage the men at the starting time. 
If there was a recruiting agency before which all men collected, it would be 
impossible. 

President .—Do I understand that, supposing that there are not enough men at the 
gate to fill up the gaps then you send the jobbers to get men ? Does the jobber leave 
his work for half a day or so to go and collect people ? 

A. Mr. Mody .—In times of acute scarcity, he may have to go out to find men. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Isn’t it a wasteful system to send out your skilled workmen like 
that ? 

A. He may have to be Bent out sometimes during working hours, but that happens 
very seldom. 

President. —That seemB to me to knook the bottom entirely out of your argument 
for the simple reason that it would be better if all these people were collected at some 
oentral place to which you could telephone and tell them that you have 20 vacanoies 
and you want 20 men. 

A. It will come to this that probably when the 20 men have come to you, you would 
not require any of them. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Your jobber might be in a position to say whether he is the right party or not.... 

A. Mr. Wadia .—If we had a recruiting office to send all these people from and 
eaoh mill were telephoning, it would be somewhat difficult to send them out and despatch 
them to the mills. The initial difficulty is in the reoruiting station—the practical 
difficulty. 
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President .—I do not deny that for a moment. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—Contrast the two systems. Ton picture the one where you have 
got office telephones ringing and all these things. Take the other picture—your jobber 
rushing from chawl to ohawl and going round the streets. For 20 mills there will be 
20 jobbers wandering abont. Is that less wasteful and less troublesome than haring 
a central office T 

A. I think the practical difficulties of your proposal would defeat it. 

Q. Every new scheme is difficult to work. 

A. There is the practical difficulty. We have 90 mills in Bombay and if each wanted 
60 men in a day you would want about 4,500 men. You cannot get them out of your 
recruiting offioe. You have got to sort them out, and you have to send them to the 
different mills. The time taken to send them from the reoruiting offioe to the mills 
should be considered. In practioe here there are a certain number of men waiting 
outside and there are jobbers to recruit them. 

Q. In other words, you get every morning in every mill a sort of cess-pool of people 
loitering for employment ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t it bad for the community to have people hanging about like that T 

A. Mr. Oeddie .—It is because absenteeism is so big. 

Q. That is the effeot and not the cause. 

President .—What I should like to know is how many vacancies Mr. Wadia has to 
fill up in his own mills every morning ? 

A. Mr. Wadia .—Very few. 

Q. Your system appears to me to get rid of the practical difficulties. If you have a 
definite percentage of additional people worked out on the proportion of absenteeism 
that reduces your casual labour to the absolute minimum. As far as I can understand 
it, your system is the most practical one. Bnt I gather it is not oommonly adopted. 

A. Mr. Oeddis .—It is a question of cheapness whether to adopt that system or not. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Wadia has to spend more money to keep his labour like that and it.is 
for him to decide. And for other mills they must decide. 

Q. One of the reasons why we are here is to try and endeavour to work out some means 
by whioh you can get an efficient labour force. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—We are not speaking of getting labour only for emergencies, 
but recruitment generally, not only for absenteeism but the employment of labour from 
time to time. 

A. Mr. Mody .—I think it will come through education. 

Q. Education and improved organisation. 

A. Mr. Maloney _I think that the Labour offices in England are not to supply 

temporary absenteeism but to supply labour for permanent employment. 

Q. Yea, I was speaking of recruitment generally. I was not speaking of a temporary 
remedy. 

A. As regards the daily casual absenteeism a Labour Bureau would be of no help. 

Mr. Majmudar .—Have any mills tried the system of a special jobber to get labour t 

A. Mr. Mody. —No. 

Q. That system prevails in some mofussil places. 

A. One special man for reoruiting labour T 

Q. Yes. 

A. That does not exist here. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—We have a complaint officer. Any labourer wanting to address the 
manager abont any injustice or any fancied injustice goes to this offioer and the complaint 
offioer is bound to represent it to the manager and we find that a good deal of grousing 
on the part of the hands is settled like that. As far as we can we try to redress their 
grievances. That is the only recruiting officer. 

Q. He is only a oomplaint recorder. 

A. If he is paid less or more or if he wants to go away or for any kind of thing if be 
likes to say anything the complaint officer is bound to forward it. 

Q. No man who has been obliged to pay money to a jobber for getting employment, 
will put in a complaint to him. 

A. Mr Saldattsala.—Verj often Mr. Joshi or other labour leaders approached us and 
brought these to our notioe and we have tried our best to find out what particular 
jobber was responsible, and we never had a direot oomplaint. We know the system 
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prevails and it is very difficult to find out to what extent it prevails. The men will 
never come forward and say. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—We readily admit that there is bribery. We do our best to oatch 
it and we have not been very successful. 

A. Mr. Mody .—I should like to say however that the workman now-a-days is not so 
helpless in the hands of the jobber that he could be tyrannised or victimised or defrauded 
except to a limited extent. The workman is not the pliable and helpless material that 
he was. Though there may be abuses, these abuses are fast dying out. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul .—In your case, your necessity for using the jobber for recruit¬ 
ment arisos in times of scarcity of labour. Could not the chances of abuse be 
minimised by not using him at other times and getting the head of the department to 
recruit the men? 

A. He is not recruiting with the same liberty as in times of scarcity. An 
inefficient man cannot bo passed through by a jobber merely because the jobber has got 
hold of him. 

Q. If you use the jobber only when labour is scarce. 

A. In that ease wo will have to have somebody else to recruit the men. 

Q. I do not mean to say that the jobber should be dispensed with. The jobber super¬ 
vises the work. Do not use him for the purpose of recruitment. 

A. Mr. Mody .—Then tho jobber loses touch as a recruiting officer with the workmen 
and in times of scaroity he will be of no earthly use for recruiting labour. 

Q. He would be in touch, only he would not be recommending them. 

A. If a jobber was not in a position to find employment for workmen in normal 
times, in times of scarcity he will be of very little use indeed. 

Q. That is done in the upcountry centres. Some supervisors are sent out to 
labour centres to recruit men and bring them and yet ordinarily every day they are not 
intermediaries for employment. 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —I think the conditions are different and the systems must remain 
different too. Conditions in a city like Bombay, conditions of recruiting labour are 
different to those of upcountry mills. 

President .—One of the points raised before us by the Labour Union and one in regard 
to which there is a .considerable amount of feeling was not the question of fines 
particularly, but the question of the indirect fineH which are levied by asking the 
workmen to take over spoilt cloth and sell it themselves. 

A. We have a statement almost complete showing the Bombay figures. 

Q. We have got a certain number of returns ourselves. I do not know whether you 
wish any of these figures kept confidential or not, or any references made to individual 
mills in this connection ? I will content myself by saying that two of the Bombay mills 
do not adopt this system apparently of making deductions for spoilt cloth, and for other 
mills the figures for the year vary from about Rs. 700 to Rs. 7,000. 

A. In Bombay ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Mr. Mody .—Is it your general impression that the fines arc excessive, from these 
figures T 

Q. I think Rs. 7,000 a year is a fairly extensive deduction to make for spoilt cloth 
It is not so much a question of the amount that I am thinking of but the fact that it is 
undoubtedly felt as a real grievance and I would like to know whether it would not 
bo possible from the point of view of the mills to remove it. It does seem an unsatis¬ 
factory system. 

A. What is to be done ? 

Q. Is it worth while for the sake of 2, b or 5 thousand rupees a year to inflict a punish¬ 
ment in this way V 

A. Mr. Mody .—How are you to get an efficient weaver if there is no punishment 
meted out in the way of fines for bad work ? 

A. Mr. Deddis .-—It is only for bad work. 

Q. I quite agree that the mill has got a reputation to keep up and disciplinary action 
may be necessary, but I do think that a muen better way is to inflict a small fine and if 
the man commits a fault more than once, to get rid of him, instead of making him take 
the spoilt cloth. 

A. Mr. Mody .—This figure does not represent the figure of a particular man being 
fined over and over again. If we find a weaver doing bad work we do not oontinue to 
keep him. We do not fine and keep him. Wesend him away. 
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Q. Fine him to a certain extent and then get rid of him but do not inflict your punish¬ 
ment in this way whioh undoubtedly from the evidence before us is a sore which rankles 
with labour more than any other form of punishment. 

A. But when you consider that the loss to the mill itself is a great deal more 
considerable. 

Mr. Majmudar. —He is referring to the case where cloth is given over to the weavers 
and not to the case of fines. 

A. Even as regards that every mill has got a rule as to the quantity of oloth that can 
be thrown on the hands of a weaver in any one month or any one day and if you take the 
case of individual weavers you will find that the sum does not amount to anything 
considerable. 

President. —Then is it worth while doing it at all ? Some of the mills apparently 
get on without it. Two of the mills in this list do not have this system at all. One 
of the mills, if not both of them, has a good reputation for its products. 

A. I oannot pretend to say anything about these exceptional mills. But generally 
the mills which insist upon turning out a good quality of cloth must have some 
powor to inflict fines for bad work. 

Q. I do not object to fines for bad work. I have already explained that. That 
I believe is under enquiry by the Government of India in any case, butpersonally I agree 
that some disciplinary measure may be necessary. But this is undoubtedly a very sore 
point with your labour and therefore is it worth while keeping this form of punishment 
for the sake of a few thousand rupees a year ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Is it a sore point, Sir, with labour or with labour leaders ? The two 
things are very different. And the argument may bo used with all due respect that if 
a man is fined to the tune of a piece of cloth he has spoilt and he feels the hardship of the 
oloth being thrown on his head so aautely why does he stay in that mill. The remedy 
is in his own hands. He oan at any moment throw up his joh and go to another mill. 
Here I see that my own mill is one of the worst offenders in regard to spoilt cloth. It 
looks rathor serious because it happens to be one of the largestif not the largest weaving 
mill in Bombay. But the average amount of fines deducted for spoilt cloth per loom 
comes to Rs. 2-7-3 per annum. You oannot say that it is a very large sum to a man 
who earns something like Rs. 600. 

Q. Personally I would not object to your fining, fairly extensively but itistheformof 
punishment that I do think exception can be taken to, making the man sell the cloth 
himself. 

A. Well, fining does not have any effeot on them. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Supposing it is done only in thoso cases where the piece contained 
many faults and in the interests of discipline it is necessary to throw a portion on to the 
weaver, how does it help the weaver if instead of this he is fined Rs. 10 or Rs. 5. 

Q. He has not the trouble of selling the cloth and it may bo of no earthly use to him. 

A. If it is a fine of Rs. 5 it is gone from him. It is a piece of cloth he probably will 
utilise it. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —In this list I find a cloth worth Rs. 17. 

A. It is rather a very exceptional case you are referring to. 

Preiedent —The next two points in regard to labour are really rather technical point. 
Mr. Majmudar wishes to ask questions in regard to the Northrop looms and Universal 
Winders. 

Mr. Majmudar. —We have sent you a statement showing the expenditure that will 
have to be inourred every month in case Northrop looms were installed in place of plain 
looms. I believe you have studied that and I would invite your criticism on that. 

A. Of your own statement ? 

Q. Yes, of my own statement. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —To start with, you say 17 weavers will attend to 100 looms—six looms 
to a weaver. Personally I do not t hink that any weaver however capable in Bombay will 
be able to attend to 6 looms. 

. President.—’They can do it in Madras, Mr. Wadia, where the ordinary weaver only 
attends to one loom. I do not think 6 would be an over-estimate for Bombay. 

A. In our case we have one man attending to four looms, Northrop looms. We 
had to get those weavers from Madras. 

Mr. Majmudar. —-This is the establishment in Madras : 

Northrop looms .. . . .. 100 

Weaver .. .. .. .. 17 

Magazine fillers .. .. .. 8 

Helpers .. .. .. .. 4 

WO T 420—23 
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Oilers .. .. .. .. 4 

Piece carrier . . . . .. 1 

Empty bobbin carrier .. .. 1 

Besides helpers to weavers there are other people also, pieoe carrier, empty bobbin carrier, 
etc.; so it is possible for the weaver to mind six looms. The work of the weaver in 
this oase is to attend to the looms only and do nothing else. 

A. I should have said that that was inadequate provision for 100 looms. Seventeen 
weavers plus four magazine fillers, i.e., 21 men according to you. We have never been 
able to get a weaver to attend to four looms properly.' 

Q. In the case of automatic looms 1 

A. I am talking of Northrop looms. 

Q. Taking into account the helpers and other people it practically works out to one 
man for three looms. 

A. You hardly call a bobbin carrier a helper, whether you use Northrop looms or any 
other kind. You hardly call a weft carrier a helper because he is required on every clasB 
of looms. And I do not see the depreciation and interest and extra expert supervision 
which varies from 150 to 500 rupees. I do not know which figure you take, Rs. 500, 
Rs. 300 or Rs. 160. 

Q. The calculations are worked on three bases. It was maintained at Madras that in 
the initial stages when labour is very inefficient and when jobbers are not very efficient, 
it would be necessary to have vory good expert supervision. Therefore in the initial 
stages it may cost somewhere between Rs. 300 and Rs. 500. And subsequently it may 
beoome possible to reduce it to Rs. 160 to Rs. 300. It is with that idea that the different 
figures are put down. 

A. May T enquire whether in these looms the weft or the filling is Bpun on ring frames 
or whether it is pirn wound. 

Q. It is pirn wound. 

A. I see no extra charge for pirn winding here. 

Q. That is not put down nor is the probable charge due to a better quality of warp 
also. First of all I have been trying to find out merely from the point of view of wages 
cost whether it would pay to instal Northrop looms ; whether it would be worth while 
going in for Northrop looms or not. 

A. I told you exactly what pim filling comes to. It comes to |rd of an anna per lb. 

Q. Which count 1 

A. Average 20s. 

Preiadent —I do not know whether you noticed the sum total, which shows that 
Northrop looms are more expensive than the plain looms. 

A. In this statement 100 looms cost Rs. 3,875 per month I take it. And they produoe 
two-thirds of these one hundred plain ones. Your production is two-thirds. The 
Northrop looms are never run at the same speed as plain looms. 

Mr. Majmudar .—But their efficiency is better. 

A. I do not quite understand what you mean by efficiency. 

Q. In Madras, although there is one loom to a weaver, the production that they get on a 
plain loom is the same as the production that they get on a Northrop loom, in spite of 
the faot that the Northrop looms run slower than the ordinary loom. 

A. It is not our experience, nor is it possible on the face of it to run a loom at 66 per 
cent, of the speed of the other one and get the same production. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —If you say that their production from the ordinary loom is just 
the same as the production from Northrop looms it shows that the production for ordinary 
looms must be low and perhaps that is the reason why they go in for Northrop looms. 
If their efficiency on the ordinary looms is low then they have to go in for Northrop 
looms. As in Bombay our efficiency for ordinary looms is better there is no necessity 
for us in Bombay, to oharge over to automatic looms. And another thing in Bombay 
is, that we make too many varieties. Binny’s have only a few. 

A. Mr. Qeddia —What efficiency are Binny’s getting from those looms ? 

Q. I do not think they have given that figure. 

President. —Messrs. Binny & Co., have not applied for protection and therefore they 
have not supplied us with all these figures. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Are Binny’s quite satisfied with the Northrop looms ? 

Mr. Majmudar .—The production on both the ordinary and Northrop looms is about 
the same per loom per day in Madras. That is our information. 

A. Mr. Maloney .—As a matter of faot, I had a great deal of experience in Northrop 
looms in England and the production of Northrop looms is less than that of an ordinary 
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loom. The efficiency in Bombay ia 80 per cent, on Lancashire looms and the speed is 
nearly times greater than the speed of Northrop looms. Tho highest efficiency they 
could possibly hope for from Northrop looms is only 90 per cent. Obviously therefore 
production of Northrop looms for loom must be less than for Lancashire looms. 

Q. So you do not consider Northrop looms to be a paying proposition for Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —We do not, that ia our practical experience. 

Q. The cloth that is produced on Northrop looms is distinctly better than the cloth 
produced on plain looms. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —The yarn has got to be better in the first place ; otherwise it would 
not weave. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —You cannot weave headings, you cannot weave dhoties or any short 
length pieces without very considerable trouble. There are many advantages. If you 
have a straightforward piece of cloth which is required to be perfect and free from the 
ordinary flaws which are accepted by the market, the Northrop loom as an instrument 
of weaving is a very good one. But if the market or your customers do not look to the 
perfection of the doth but to the cheapness of it, then the Northrop loom does not stand 
a chanoe. There are one or two other reasons why the Northrop loom is so expensive. 
It requires extra floor spaco and you want an extra building. You want extra buildings 
for housing your pirn winders and you have to pay for the pirn winders. 

President. —Is the pirn the same as the Universal winder ? 

A. Yes. Then, there is the extra cost of the better quality of yarn. The Northrop 
loom requires ceteris paribus a better quality of warp than ordinary looms. Then in the 
Northrop looms at certain periods the weft has to be stopped and a certain amount of 
waste remains on the pirn which goes as waste whereas in the Lancashire loom ordinarily 
it is entirely wound off. 

President. —The point of Mr. Majmudar’s statement is to show that the Northrop looms 
had not been an economical proposition in Bombay. We only want to know whether 
you accept his figures more or less. 

A. Mr. Mady. —-We entirely accept the conclusions. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We accept the conclusions. 

Q. What we were told in Madras was that they could get improved results from the 
Northrop looms. They started experimenting ten years ago and presumably the fact 
that such a large proportion of the looms in both the Buckingham and Carnatio mills are 
Northrop looms seems to show that thoy have been satisfied with the results. 

A. Mr. Mody. —If they were weaving 160 varieties, they would not have retained 
them. 

Q. They are weaving a largo number of varieties. We were very much struck by the 
number of varieties of coloured goods. They seem to have every pattern going—of checks 
and striped goods. 

A. Mr. Sakhttvala. —But it is not different weaving, only different colours. The 
weaving is the same. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I do not see how they can make ohecks on Northrop looms. 

Mr. Majmudar. —The President means striped cloth and trouserings. There is only 
one question which I want to ask you. You have given us four pies per lb. as the cost 
of winding on the pirn winding machine. What is the increase of production on the 
loom due to the use of that ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —-You are talking of Northrop looms. I am talking of the use of pirn 
wound bobbins on the ordinary loom against the usual weaving on ring bobbins. We 
found absolutely no increase in the loom production and we find that it costs us more. 
On this four pies average we get no return whatsoever. A great deal of the four pies is 
taken up. A great deal of transportation has to be employed and no practical results 
are arrived at. We had no less than 116 of these pirn winders and I think I was one of 
the largest users in that way,—winding of mule yam and fitting it for the looms. Of course 
as long as war conditions lasted and profits were big and machinery was not difficult to 
obtain one did not bother about it. But to-day when every pie has to be carefully 
considered then we came to the conclusion that it was better and cheaper to instal new 
ring frames entirely and scrap the pirn winders on the score of economy ; and we have 
done so. 

Q. We were told at some places that there iB an increase of production of about 6 per 
cent, by the use of Universal winders. 

A. I should say that 5 per cent, is the highest figure. But oonsider this point: if you 
use the winders you must put in rather more twist in your weft than you would if you 
spin direct on to the weft cop. Moreover these winders are very wasteful. For 
instance, our waste comes to 5 to 6 per cent, from re-winding. 

mo y 420—23a 
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Q. That is because you are re-winding mule cops. Suppose you are winding from the 
ring bobbins ? 

A. Our experience shows that there is no benefit from re-winding from ring bobbins. 
If ring bobbins are properly made and properly Bhaped, you cannot get more than 33 
per oent. more weft on to the rewound pirn, and for the sake of this 33 per cent, more 
it does not pay us to incur an additional expenditure of four pies to rewind the 
stuff. 

Q. There is also this advantage which is that during the process of re-winding weak 
yarn is detected and the yam that is wound on the bobbins practically runs out at a 
stretch on the loom without stoppages. 

A. That is a claim mado. I do not think that I agree with it. 

Q. But that is why, they say, that the increase in production comes to about 5 per 
cent. That is what certain mills have mentioned. 

A. I think they must have very bad spinning if they did that. We have very little 
trouble with our ring bobbins, when they are once put in the shuttle they wind straight 
off. In addition wc find that greater wasto is made by these pirn winders, because the 
nose of the bobbin is smaller iff diameter than the nose of the ordinary bobbin and there¬ 
fore they are apt to slip off. 

Q. Is that the experience of all ? 

A. I do not know what anybody else has done. I was the first one to introduce them 
and this is what I found. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala .—We have also got them. Sir, and I support Mr. Wadia. I do not 
think there is an advantage of 5 per cent, for the simple reason that all that a weaver 
oan save is the saving of time when changing pirns in the loom. It does not take a long 
time after all. 

Q. The stoppage due to breakages is also reduced. 

A. Yes. That is the only advantage we find. But at present it does not come to more 
than half per oent. in some cases. 

Q. The production does not increase more than half per cent ? 

A. Yea. And we do not have so much wa3to in weft. On the other hand wc have 
more waste in winding. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —I want to get some information on this point if possible. We heard 
in Ahmedabad that they give wages for Sundays also. They pay wages for the entire 
month including holidays. Is that your system ? They pay by the hapta as they call 
it which includes even Sundays. Do you pay for the whole time or only for the working 
days in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Mody .—The man who has been fixed on monthly wage is paid if all the working 
days are put in. 

President. —Are your wages in Bombay paid by the month or by the day 1 

A. Mr. Wadia .—By the month to the weavers. 

Q. What we mean is that if for the spinner the rate is 8 annas, do you pay him 
Rs. 12-8-0 a month or Rs. 15 ? In Ahmedabad they would pay him Rs. 15. 

A. Mr. Mody .—But the wages in Bombay mills are not based at a certain amount 
per day. They are based on a certain amount per month and that full amount is 
paid if the 25 or 26 working days in the month, as may bo the caBO, are 
put iu. 

Q. That is the point we are asking. I should like to make it perfectly clear. 
Supposing the wages of a spinner are Rs. 30 a month, and he is absent one day, do you 
deduct Re. 1 from his pay or do you deduct l/25tk of Rs. 30. 

A. l/25th or 1/26 as the case may be. „ 

Mr. Subba Rao .—How many holidays do you allow in the year ? 

A. We reckon about 305 working days in a year. 

Q. You only allow Sundays ? 

A. Mr. Geddis .—We can submit a holiday list. 

President .—How many days do you allow other than Sundays ? Do you allow any 
other holiday other than the one day a week ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —Yes. Otherwise we should be left only with 52 Sundays. As I say 
there are a few extra days. For instance, there are Holi and Divali which are not worked 
off by subsequent days. The total which would otherwise come to 313 working days 
now comes to 305, which means that we allow some extra holidays. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—You allow about 8 days ? 

A. Yes j about 8. 
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(d) Overhead charges 

President .—The next section is overhead charges. I do not think we are quite clear 
about the water-tax. You say water-tax is now Re. 1 per 1,000 gallons. How does 
that compare with the tax for private purposes ? 

A. It is very heavy on the mill industry if you compare the amount a mill has to pay 
against the payments made on a valuation basis. 

Q. How does it compare with the tax levied on the private oonsumer 7 

A. It is much heavier than on the private consumer, 

Q. By valuation 7 

A. By valuation. Even by measurement it is a great deal more. 

Q, If you use 1,000 gallons you are paying Re. 1 as a mill. If you use a 1,000 gallon 
at your house what do you pay for it 7 

A. Mr. Wadia .—I think it is annas 12 for the house and annas 8 for the garden when 
there is a meter connection. 

Q. Do I understand that you actually pay more per 1,000 gallons for the use of the 
water in mills more than what you pay as a private individual ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Mody .—I will give exact figures to-morrow. 

Q. Should it not be the other way ? 

A. W should be, but it is this way. 

Q. Is it not usual in most countries for a large consumer to get a considerable rebate * 
for the use of the water 7 

A. Mr. Wadia .—It is perfectly true. In Lancashire it is 2d. or 3d. per 1,000 gallons 
for mills or large works. In Ahmedabad I understand that it is only 6 annas or 8 annas. 
In Poona it is 8 annas. Even in India every other city seems to have to pay less. 

A. Mr. Mody .—I will give you the exact figures to-morrow. But in the meantime 
I can tell you that I worked out the figures a couple of years back and found that 
while we had been paying l/7th of the total revenue derived by the Municipality, 
we were consuming only l/17th of the total water supply. 

Q. I must confess it is surprising to me that you are paying more for your water than 
the private consumer who uses far less. Have you taken this question up with the 
Municipality '! 

A. Yes. The Association has taken it up and as their representative on the 
Corporation I have taken it up. Two years ago I made a determined attempt to get 
the Corporation to reduce the rate or to retain it at the figure of 12 annas which was 
the old rate from whioh they raised it to Re. 1. But the tendency of the Corporation 
as of other public bodies, not excluding the Government of India, is to regard the mill 
industry as fair game. 

Q. In what way has the industry been mulcted by tbe Government of India 7 

A. The Government of India has no other use for the industry except for taxing it. 
That is the only use which the Government has found for us—getting money out of us. 

Q. That is a little beside the point. But what I wish to know is, has the Municipality 
put forward a reasoned statement of their grounds for imposing a higher water tax on 
you than on a private consumer 7 

A. No. They think that the private consumer ought to be taxed as little as possible 
and that industries, large bodies like the Port Trust and Railways, and others ought to 
be made to pay more because they could stand it and according to the Municipality 
the private consumer could not. However, I may tell you that I am going to take up 
this matter again this year. 

Q. If you can let us have the rates paid by the private consumer, it will be useful. 

A. Yes; I will give you all the details. 

Q. There is one small question in regard to depreciation. Is your depreciation fund 
ever used for current repairs 7 

A. Mr. Geddis .—In the case of our mills current repairs are met out of revenue. 

Q. That is the correct procedure. Is that always done 7 

A. I should think it is largely so. # 

A. Mr. Mody .—Most of the balance sheets show that that these items are debited to 
current acoount. 

A. Mr. Wadia .—That is for the sake of inoome-tax. The idea of income-tax is that 
you keep up the building as it was originally and you get a percentage off to correspond 
with the antiquation, if I may use the word, year by year. The income-tax people 
allow you to debit repairs to machinery and building. That is why I suppose that we 
really pay them out of our current account. 
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Q. You get an aliowanoe for current repairs ? 

A. Running repairs. 

Q. In addition to depreciation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore there is no necessity to draw on the depreciation fund for it ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —The small repairs are debited to revenue account. 

Q. Another point in regard to depreciation is whether it would be wise or desirable 
to encourage mills to scrap their machinery a little earlier than they might otherwise 
do and keep themselves up-to-date by increasing the allowances for income-tax purposes 
from 5 to 10 per cent. ? Do you think that would have any effect at all ? As we know 
in these high speed days, 20 years is a long time for the life of a machine. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —At the present day we find it very difficult to find the 5 per cent, 
neoessary for depreciation. I do not know what we should do if it were 10 per cent. 

Q. I do not say that you can do it now. 

A. Once we have money we depreciate more. But at tho present moment we find it 
extremely difficult to find money to depreciate our present machinery. 

Q. I suppose it really would not have made any difference if there had been 10 per 
cent, allowance in the boom period. 

A. If we were making profits, it might be a very good thing. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —We have been told that the retailer makes onormous^rofits, 
„ something liko 60 to 76 per cent, in Bombay and 40 per cent, outside. What are your 
views on that point ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —I think it is mere moonshine. 

President. —The impression was given by the Director of Industries, Bombay, who 
said that he was paying Rs. 3-8-0 for a pair of chaddars of 2 pounds while the retailer 
must have got them at Rs- 2. 

A. If it were so beforo, it is not the ease now. In these days everything is cut so very 
fine that it is impossible to make anything like that profit. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —He was relating his experience of only a few days ago. 

A. It may be exceptional. It is impossible that tho retailer can make anything like 
60 per cent, profit. 

Q. In case tho middlemen’s profit was so great I want to know whether it would not 
pay the mills to have their own shops. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —We have some experience, of having our shops- We were selling 
our own goods, retail and wholesale. But now we have been compelled from yesterday 
to start an agent on commission and do away with the shops. 

Q. You find it is more economical ? 

A. We hope it will be so. With the mill keeping its own shop, the customer is forced 
to pay by a due date. Otherwise the mill cannot carry and finance him. But if the 
customer finds an agent, the agent finances the buyer to a very large extent and he takes 
risks which a mill could not do and therefore the buyers go more readily to the agent 
than they go to the mill. After ten years’ experience we found this out and we absolutely 
came to the conclusion that our shops would have to go and an agent would have to he 
appointed to carry on the work of selling our products. 

Q. Do you not find that you can sell your products much cheaper at your own shop 
in the market than the retailors do ? 

A. We have not found it so. 

Q. If there is a difference then you can sell your goods more readily in your retail shop— 
if the difference is considerable. 

A. Mr. Mody. —But it is not. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —After ten years this is the practical result. We have tried both ways 
and at last we have been driven to this. We have been hoping against hope that we 
should not have to appoint this agent. But at last we have been driven to the conclusion 
that an agent is absolutely necessary who can finance the dealers. 

Q. I was surprised that tho mai$in was so great. 

Mr Subba Rao. —It has been used as an argument for protection—the retailer can 
make so much profit, so why \#brry about the consumer paying one anna per pound. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We do not want to use it as an argument. 

Q. May I ask you about the sales generally, whether the Millowners’ Association is 
making any efforts to collect and supply information to the different mills as to the 
demands of Beveral markets, or is it left to the mills themselves to find out ? 

A, It is left to the mills. But if we receive any enquiries either from Government 
or from outside firms in other countries then we pass them on to the members of the 
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Association. But so far as the internal demand iB ooneerned every mill is supposed 
to be in touch with the oonsuming oentres and as a matter of fact is actually in touch, 

Q. You do not colleot anything like information for them—publish a sort of trade 
oircular ? 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —No. That is left to the mills’ own initiative. 

Q. But is not that a desirable development in view of the increasing competition 
in the markets both at home and abroad ?—For example, in order to have some 
recourse to some kind of co-operative action, to know the nature of competition in 
different markets ? 

President. —I had a question on that to put later on. 1 may as well ask it now. It' 
was whether it would not pay the Millowners’ Association to have a technical man to 
go round and visit the different markets in India and examine their requirements and 
report the extent to which goods from other countries come in ? 

A. So many of us have agents upcountry in the markets looking after this already. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We keep in touch with everything that passes in the oonsuming 
oentres through either commission agents or through our own shops or through the 
upcountry dealers who are always to be found in Bombay and who come from all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —But this information seems to be confined to the mills concerned. 
There is nothing like a common organisation where information is available to the whole 
trade. Nothing corresponding to trade journals for example, trade circulars which 
are sent round in other parts of the world. Is not that a desirable development ? Not 
the circulation of any confidential information, but something about common develop¬ 
ments that are of interest to everybody, for example, which markets abroad could 
absorb whioh kind of cotton goods and so on. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —That is done. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We keep our members in touch by circulars and other things, 
thought you were referring to internal demand. 

Q. I was speaking both of internal and external markets. 

A. Yes. By means of circulars and trade returns we keep in touch with movements 
outside India as an Association. 

Q. Are these circulars published ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But there is no suoh information available for any developments in the country 
itself except what you get from your own agents ? 

A. And through our dealers. 


(/) Transport 

President. —1 do not think there is any further question about the railway freights, 
except to say that such information as we have obtained shows that Bombay is certainly 
better off in that respect than upcountry mills. 

Section III 

Suggestions as to remedial measures 
(a) Suggestions put forward by the Bombay Millowners’ Associations 

President. —We now oome to the last section, the remedial measures proposed by 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

A. Mr. Mody. —As regards the last question, may I read out a short note ? The 
Association at present supplies information as to the changes in the Customs tariff on 
cotton yarn and piece-goods in all countries to which Indian goods are exported, and 
summaries of the annual sea borne trade returns of these countries which maintain 
such reoords. These summaries have been issued for Kenya, Malaya, Persia and Australia 
during reoent months and give a fair indication as to the possibilities of these markets, 
the character of the demand and the competition from other countries. 

Mr- Subba Rao. —Why do you limit them to these markets ? 

A. Mr. Maloney, —We do not limit them at all but we are handicapped by the fact 
that we do not get the sea borne trade returns of all countries in spite of an infinite number 
of applications. 

Q. Portuguese East Africa is a big market. 

A. We have not much difficulty in Malaya. Countries under British rule supply 
the best information. 
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Q. Mesopotamia is under British rule. 

A. Yes; we expect to get them shortly from Iraq. We have been promised them. 

Q. Portuguese East Africa ? 

A. Nothing. For South Afrioa, yes. 

Q. Portuguese East Africa imports the second largest quantity of grey goods from 
India. 

A. That may be so. 

President. —In regard to the proposal that the customs duty on machinery should 
be abolished, it has been represented to us that it might have a prejudicial effect on 
oertain industries in India such as those producing magnesium chloride, tallow and 
bobbins. Have you any comments to offer on that ? 

A. I might say that when the magnesium chloride industry made an application 
for protection we said that was a special case. And that we did not mind if they were 
given between 40 and 60 per oent. protection. The increase in the cost of production 
was very small. 

Q. Did they get it ? 

A. They got nothing. The industry was evidently considered not worth retaining. 

A. Mr Mody. —In the present stage of our development, I do not think indigenous 
industries are going to be hit very hard. If they are, then there would be a case for 
individual consideration. Otherwise what would happen would be that you might 
consider it very desirable to remove this impost on the industry and you might not do 
it for the simple reason that there are two or three struggling factories which are trying 
to supplant imported articles. 

Mr. Subba Jiao. —What would happen to them 1 

A. They would get protection. What is the Tariff Board for ? 

Q. To run about and seek all those who might want protection ? 

A. If a good case was made out, yes. 

Q. You mean you would wipe off all import duties and restore those in the case of 
goods that required protection ? 

A. We would individually consider all those oases in which it is found that there 
is an indigenous industry likely to do well, and if it is handicapped owing to foreign 
competition, help it. We certainly are for indigenous industries thriving. 

Q. The present protection is neither here nor there. While it hampers you it does ' 
not help the industry to any extent ? 

A. Yes, that is the point. 

President. —llavo you any viows on the application for protection for hosiery which 
has been made to us ? 

A. Mr. Qeddis. —We have a note in that eonneetion. In 1921 at the height of the 
boom the Association in their evidence before the Fiscal Commission oomplaiued that 
the hosiery trade required protection, and Mr. Petit considered that 25 per cent, pro¬ 
tection was necessary in order to help the trade. At that time several mills in Bombay 
had hosiery departments but as far as I am aware these have been closed down now owing 
to intense Japanese competition. If the industry is to be built up, it will need a greater 
amount of protection than in 1921. That is all the edmment we have to make. 

Q. The question with which we are concerned is what special technicalities there 
are about hosiery whioh makes it more desirable as a subject for protection than any 
other branch of the industry ? Can you say that hosiery is any more technical than 
spinning fine counts or manufacturing certain special lines of coloured, dyed and printed 
goods ? 

A. Wo could not say. Sir. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—In 1921 did you say you wanted protection, that your representative 
demanded protection ? 

A. Yes, before the Fiscal Commission. 

Q. But there is some contradiction between the memorandum and the evidence given. 

In the memorandum it is said that an enquiry into the manufacture of hosiery may 
bo instituted immediately and adequate protection in the shape of heavy duties on 
imported articles may be given, whereas in answer to a question the witness said that 
“ for the last three or four years the hosiery department hag been getting on very well. 

I do not think there is any competition now. ” 

A. Mr. Maloney. —I have read through the whdle of the evidenoe. It is a fact that 
the case for protection of the hosiery industry was supported by the Bombay Millowners 
and it is also a fact that since 1921 the imports of Japanese hosiery have increased 
tremendously. There is no doubt about that. . 

A. I am speaking of the demand made in 1921. 
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President. —We have farther had an application from certain mills in Ahmedabad 
for the remission of the 5 per cent, duty on imports of yarn over 40s counts. Have 
you any views on that ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —We should be opposed to the abolition of the duty on yarn. 

Q. Over 40s ? There are certain mills In Ahmedabad which weave fine counts, 
for which they use imported yarn of counts over 40s and they have put in a special 
application for the remission of the 5 per cent, duty on these counts. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We are not in favour of the remission. 

Q. What difference would the remission make ? Do you oppose it merely on principle ? 
Do you consider it would have any appreciable effect ? 

A. We do so for one reason among others that there are certain mills in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur which manufacture fine counts, and it is in their interest 
to go on doing so. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Obviously the answer is, let those mills who wish tho duty off buy 
country made yarn. They can do it. 

Q. The reply is that the country made yam does not answer their purpose because the 
quality is not so good. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Mills are making fine counts from imported cotton and they would 
not naturally like the duty off. So far as the mills which are not making 40s are concerned 
1 do not think they would strenuously oppose it. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —If you increase the duty on lower counts, the development you spoke 
of yesterday, of a transition from the lower to the higher will not thereby be encouraged. 

A. I do not follow. 

Q. If you put a higher duty on lower counts that will keep the position where it is 
now. 

A. We have not expressed any special opinion. 

President. —Have you decided whether you would prefer Trade Commissioners ? 
Will you give us any further views on that point? 

A. Mr. Mody. —As a general proposition it would be of advantage to have Trade 
Commissioners in various centres of exports who could keep us in touch with the 
markets. 

Q. I pointed out on the last occasion that if we were to suggest this and the Government 
of India were to aocept our recommendation they naturally would not appoint a large 
number in the first instance. They would appoint a few to see how they work and what 
use is made of them, and it was agreed that you should let us know the places in which 
you consider they should first be appointed. 

A. Mr. Oeddis,— We have not gone into that. I did not know that it had got to that 
stage. 

Q. You said you would like to consider exactly where they would be most useful. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We will let you have that statement. 

Q. If you let us have your opinion on that it would be helpful. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—About these Trade Commissioners, there are two systems as you 
might know. First, there is the Trade Commissioner who deals practically with the 
entire trade of the country and supplies information to the different trades as they might 
require. Then again each trade might send out its own agent subsidised by the State. 
Which of these two do you prefer ? 

A. We would naturally prefer a man looking after our own interest specially. 

Q. I want to know which would help you better ? 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —On the face of it I agree with Mr. Mody that it seems it will be better 
to have a man, a whole time man in our own interest. 

Q. The Trade Commissioner deals with a number of things and he is not under your 
control, whereas your agent will be. And also there is a stimulus on the other side to 
spend some of your own money. You get a combination of initiative and help from 
above. I wanted to know which you would prefer—to have your own agent subsidised 
by the State or depend upon a Trade Commissioner who would lookafter not the interest 
of one trade only but the country’s entire export trade. There is a good deal to be said 
for the other side also. I want to know your views. 

A. Mr. Oeddis. —As an Association we cannot exactly give a reply without considering 
it. If you want a personal opinion, I think the whole-time man would be better. 

Q. You cannot give us any idea as to what centres you would like to have these agents 
in. But let me ask a general question. Would you place them in countries where your 
trade is already well developed or where the trade requires to be developed ? Mesopotamia 
is buying more than thirty million yards of your coloured and grey goods whereas 
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another country Italy is buying very little. W-euld you send your agent to a place like 
Mesopotamia to consolidate your trade there or would you send him to Italy ? 

A. It would depend on what business we think he could develop. We might have a 
considerable business in Mesopotamia in which ease we might send him to Italy. 

Q. It would not depend on the actual trade but more on potentialities. 

A. I should imagine so. 

A. Mr. Mody.- My view is that we would want in any ease a Trade Commissioner 
to look after Our interests in the markets where we have already penetrated, not only 
for future development, but so that we may not bo ousted. 

Q. T should have thought myself that that was the more obvious reply. 

A. Also where we find potentialities for good markets we would like to have a Trade 
Commissioner or two appointed in newly opened places. But more particularly we 
would like to have our existing markets developed and preserved. 

Q. Where already you have a footing you would like to make sure ? For example, 
you find as regards your yarn, the best customers are the Strait Settlements, Aden and 
Dependencies, Persia. 

A. Mr. Mody. —In Persia we would like to have a Trade Commissioner. It is a 
markot with potentialities. 

Q. For grey and coloured goods ; and there is Mesopotamia and Straits Settlements. 
So broadly speaking you would like to send your agents to markets where you have 
already an appreciable command which you would like to develop further. 

A. Which we would like to retain and develop. 

(b) Other suggestions 

President. —-We have come to the other suggestions. Your Association, I notice, 
has not put forward any proposals for any Government assistance other than protection. 
Do you consider that there is no possibility of help in any direction other than protection. 

A. Subsidised freights. 

Q. My point, Mr. Mody is that if protection were recommended by us or were considered 
by the Legislature, it would doubtless be held that the industry should do something 
for itself in return. Is there any direction in which the Bombay mill industry considers 
it could be made more efficient with or without help from Government ? My point is 
that the demand for protection might bo countered by a claim that it is up to tho industry 
to make itself more efficient in return for such protection as might be considered suitable. 
Is it your considered view that there is no possibility of the Bombay industry becoming 
more efficient ? ' 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Not materially more efficient. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We cannot pretend to claim that there is no room whatsoever for 
increased efficiency. I do not think we claim that. But we certainly do claim that 
we are doing everything imaginable to place our industry on as sound and as efficient 
a basis as we possibly can and we arc alive to the possibilities of everything that is going 
on. During the last two or three years, if you were to make a comparative analysis 
you would find that a great deal has been done by the industry to protect, and preserve 
itself in these difficult times. Production has been increased ; costs have been brought 
down. We do not say it is the last word on the subject but we do say that we have done 
a very considerable amount. 

Q. Have you ever considered the question of advance in the direction of turning out 
more coloured, dyed and printed goods ? Have you ever considered the question of a 
combined dyeing, bleaohing and printing works where there are ample supplies of water 
and other facilities available. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala .—We have got a small printing works at the Standard Mills. We 
have not considered the feasibility of a very large plant. 

Q. We have discovered that, certainly in tho Punjab, there is a very large demand for 
bleached goods. The question arises whether there is nothing which could be done by 
the Bombay mills to meet it in combination ; whether if they arc not prepared to do 
anything individually on account of cost anything could be done with or without the 
help of Government immediately. 

A. Mr. Mody. —I do not quite seo that. If there is a demand in the Punjab for 
bleached goods we are, situated as we are, able to satisfy that without entering into a 
combination for bleaching works. 

Q. We have not got the figures of outturn of bleached goods for Bombay yet but such 
information we have seems to show that it is very small. Comparatively speaking. 

A. Who supplies the Punjab ? 
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Q. Lancashire mostly. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Fine goods. 

Q. Mr. Subba Rao. —Nearly half Lancashire goods are 30s to 40s and the Punjab takes 
152 million yards of bleached goods out of a total for the whole of India of 260 millions. 

A. And the other half is higher. 

A. Mr. Mody. —If we saw the possibility of pushing our bleached goods more largely 
into the Punjab we would try to do so. It is not the want of a central plant or organisa¬ 
tion that is keeping us back. We individual mills are quite able to meet it without the 
necessity of an organisation of the character you mention. 

President. —Has the Bombay Millowners’ Association ever conducted a census of 
looms in Bombay ? Are there any figures of looms in every mill in Bombay ? Can you 
give us a statement now showing the width of every loom in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Maloney. —No. 

Q. That is a point on which an Association such as the Millowners Association should 
have information available. 

A. I do not think so. Sir. I do not know of any Association in the world which 
maintains such a record. 

Q. Narrow loom products are going out all the u'orld over and the tendency is to 
go in for wide looms. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —Narrow looms in Bombay are a very small per centage of the total. 

Q. That is a point on which we havo askod for information and we cannot get it. 

A. I do not say you cannot get it. 

Q. It seems to me that this is information which should be readily available. 

A. Mr. Maloney. —Do you think such information is available in any other Associa¬ 
tion in Manchester or Japan ? Every mill knows how many looms it lias, and the need 
space of each. The information can be readily collected if it would be of any use. 

A. Mr. Mody. —But if as you say the trade in narrow looms is dying out, mills are 
certainly aware of it. * 

Q. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —They might become aware only in course of time. 

A. I do not quite see the bearing of that on the course of action which would be 
adopted by the mills. I do not know whether the Association should know how many 
narrow looms there were in order to meet a particular situation. Individual mills 
are doing what they can. At the present moment we ourselves have converted some of 
our narrow looms. We did that three years ago. 

President. —How can you convert ? 

A. Rebuild them. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —We rebuilt them. 

Q. You are going on to wider widths. 

A. We carried on that process three years ago. We are now also carrying on with 
that and I believe that other mills are also doing the same. When they realise that 
trade in narrow goods is not so remunerative, naturally they take every step. 

Q. The only question is whether three years is not too long a period. 

A. Sometimes you get a tremendous lot of orders for narrow looms and wide looms 
are idle. At other times the reverse process takes place. At the present moment all 
looms of 45 inches and above are occupied ; looms below 40 inches can hardly find 
employment. 

A. Mr. Mody. —It is not correct to say that we have wasted three years. We 
changed over to a certain extent three or four years ago. Then we stopped it for the 
simple reason that we found that there was no further necessity of going on to wider 
looms; and now the demand has again changed and we find that cloth on narrow looms 
is not selling well and we have again taken up that subject. 

Q. To revert for a moment or two a point, we discussed just now, would it not have 
been a good idea if the Millowners ’ Association had an expert sub-committee which 
would watch over their markets and keep the members generally posted as to 
developments 1 

A. Mr. Geddis. —We have a committee doing their best in that direction. 

Q. I meant a sub-committee constituted ad hoc for the particular purpose of 
watching your markets. Some of you have more experience than others in regard to 
the export trade. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Our committee has been doing all it can for the general body of 
members by keeping a watch over the trend of trade in foreign markets. But if an 
ad hoc committee was appointed purely for this we are not prepared to say that it would 
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hn entirely useless. All I wish to impress upon tho Board is that our export trade is 
being looked after oven without this sub committee that you are speaking of. 

Mr. Shthba linn. In a sort of empirical way. But it could not bo watehpd so well as 
if you had a committee. You ha\e no common action or common knowledge. 

A. Common knowledge is there. 

Pr&idrnl. Another point I should like to know whether them should not be some 
concerted action on the part of the ftlillowners’ Association in regard to the question of 
trade marks and numbers. It has been represented to us that there is a considerable 
amount of imitation, both colourable and otherwise. For instance, a certain mill has a 
number .1808 another mill cornea along with ISoOS. Cannot the Millow/icrs' Association 
protect its Members from that sort of thing ? 

A. Mr. Mndij. If the numbers are dissimilar, I do nut see how any protect inn could 
bo given even by a court of law. 

Q- Thai is exactly the point. It is not a question of giving protect ion in a court of 
law. I admit that. Blit it is a question of the Milluwners Acting amongst thejusrhes 
in order to ensure a square deal between their members. 

A. Mr. Quid in .—That is as regards numbers only that you are talking. 

Q. And labels. 

A. Labels arc registered and no number can use a label which is nut registered. Before 
it is registered it must be submitted to ns And if any member wants to object it is open 
to him to object. On the expiry of a month this would be put on the register provided 
it was not objected to. As regards numbers it is more dillicult to tuku aelioxi, because 
it cannot be legalised. Numbers are open to everyone. 

Q. Surely it is a matter in which the Millowners’ Association should be able to help 
its members to some extent. 

A. The same thing happens in Lancashire goods. 

Q. Possibly, but it is not necessary to follow Lancashire in every respect. 

A. I am just saying that Lancashire cannot achieve any benciit through registering 
numbers. 

Q. It is undoubtedly an act detrimental to the trade in Indian piecegoods—this 
substitution of numbers. 

A. Mr. Modi /.—1 think the grievance has been in tho past that some numbers have 
been copied rather than that some imitation has been made. As regards the same number 
the position is merely this, that, if you have a number which you have used for a number 
of years and which has established for itself a reputation in the market then no man can 
copy if. That imitation could be easily prevented. 

Q. How do you mean it could be easily prevented ? 

A. In a court of law. The Tatas have very often succeeded. 

Q. Ar regards numbers ? 

A. Yes. Talas have successfully fought a number of actions. 

Q. On the question of numbers ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Qe.ddi *.— It, is very difficult to prove that your cloth is known by the number 
and whether you only have been using it. 

Q. That is tho use of the same number, nut a colourable imitation of the same number ? 

A. Mr. Modi /.—But it is all u question for the court, to del ermine whether an imitation 
is of such a character as to deceive the unwary buyer and 1 ihink in must cases the courts 
come to the assistance of the mills whose numbers have been copied. 

A. Mr. Siakalativaia .—This matter was fully discussed by our Association. We 
had taken counsel's opinion and we wanted to make that a sort of rule, mid then we 
decided that we had better leave it untouched because there is no law in India 
governing trade marks or trade numbers. So we bail to leave things as they were. 
And the only thing we can do is, as soon as it is brought to our notice that some mill 
has copied a number or used a similar number wr immediately write, and whenever 
we have w ritten we have found that in the case of our members they have stopped it. 

Itaja Hari Kishutt Haul .—Under what law, under wlmt section or clause ? 

A. If wo prove that we have been using a particular number for a number of years 
then no other person ia allowed to use the same number on the same quality of cloth. 

Praidcnt .—What tho Knja asks is what is the definite legal enactment unde*which 
you take action ? 

A. It is only the law i.f usage. 

A. Mr. Moiiy. Passing oil your goods for those of another man. 
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Q. Under the Indian Penal Code ? 

A. Under the Contract Act. 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —Not under the Contract Act, but under the common law of 
torts. 

Q. There must be some Act under which to bring an action. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —I think it is under the Patents Act. 

Q. Would you look tho point up ? 

A. Mr. Wadia. —As far as Our Association is concerned, it has been almost a hardy 
annual. The only solution seems to be to allot certain numbers from 1 to ] 000, and so on, 
but the unwillingness of the mills to give up their present numbers and to conform to 
the now numbers has been the difficulty. That is the solution as far as I can see. We 
considered the matter. It is not that the suggestion is new to us. The suggestion has 
been always with us. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Did you suggest legislation to prevent this copying of 
numbers ? 

A. Mr. Saklatwala. —Our legal advice was that we were betteroff under the indefinite 
state rather than under a particular law because under the existing law we have prevented 
others copying the same number, and perhaps if a definite law were to come into force it 
would cause a clash regarding the numbers already in existence and there would be 
tremendous difficulty in passing such a law. As far as I remember the Government of 
India also asked for legal opinion and the opinions of public bodies and as they were 
against it they dropped tho question. 

Q. Then the matter has been before the Government f 

A. I think so. At least that is my impression. 

President. —Another point which was suggested to ub in Ahmedabad is the question 
of provision of railway sidings for mills. Some of the Ahmedabad mills would like 
railway sidings put in on certain terms. Of course Bombay is hardly affected by that ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —I do not think it would apply here. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —It would not be possible in a congested town with so many roads 
between the railway and the mills. It would be impossible to build the bridges which 
would be necessary aocording to the Municipal law. 

Q. We have also received a request from one of the Delhi mills that they should get 
land in the Canal Colony to grow cotton of their own in some of the new Punjab canal 
colonies. I take it that the Bombay Millowners’ Association are not interested in a 
proposal of that kind. 

A. Mr. Mody. —We have no objection to your recommending it. We are not 
particularly interested in that. 

Q. We have seen in one mill on our way round a small test plant installed so that 
the mill can test its own cotton and see what it is likely to do. Have any mills inBombay 
got a similar plant ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —Without having a separate plant I think every mill tests its cotton. 

Q. This plant enables the test to be carried out from beginning to end under conditions 
which are most likely to bring out the true value of the cotton. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —There is an institute at Parel to which we very largely subscribe 
for testing the various kinds of cotton. 

Q. This plant is to enable you to ascertain at the outset what you are likely to get. 
If you buy 500 hales you can work 2 or 3 bales on this plant and you work out and 
know what you are likely to earn when you put it through the mill. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —In Bombay when we buy cotton we take a hundred pounds and run 
it through the test, or two or three bales. We take a minimum quantity. 

A. Mr. Mody.— In the ease of most kinds of cotton, their value is known, and in spit# 
of that when they get into the mills they are tested. But where you get a cotton about 
which you are not sure, it is a common praotice to get two or three bales to test. It 
is a very common practice. 

A. Mr. Wadia. —Apart from that we have already paid four annas and are now paying 
two annas for every bale of cotton that enters our mill, to the Cotton Committee for the 
upkeep of their laboratory and all we see is that they watch after the interests of the 
cultivators. As far as we are concerned, they help us in no way although we pay the 
oess for the maintenance of their laboratory. 

Q. The object of this test plant inside the mill itself was to increase the efficiency of 
that particular mill. That was its sole objeot. 

A. Mr. Geddis. —I think it is unnecessary, and that they are unlikely to pay. 

A. Mr. Mody. —Enough tests are carried out by the mills themselves under working 
conditions without having a separate plant. 
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Q. The last question I should like to ask you is in regard to the present position. There 
have been indications in the papers that some mills are taking action in regard to the 
change which has been brought about in the present position during the last two or three 
weeks. Is tho Millowners' Association considering any combined action or do you propose 
to leave it entirely to individual mills ? 

A. We did consider this matter very recently, and I think I can say without any 
breach of confidence that we were unanimously of opinion that the position was so bad 
that some curtailment of production temporarily might be made, but we were unable 
to agree upon the exact way in which it should be done at the present stage and therefore 
we could not come to a decision, but in actual practice you will find that a certain number 
of spindles and looms have been shut down sinoc we first met here. 

Q. How many do you think ? Are there any figures ? 

A. It is very difficult to ascertain. We have not ascertained, but I am told that 
it is a good number. 

Mr. Subba liao.- —Before the Fiscal Commission your Association made a demand 
that protection was wanted not merely for hosiery but also for calico printing, and that 
was in 1921 and trade conditions at that time were very prosperous and you had plenty 
of money both for reserves and for dividends. Was any attempt made, apart from 
the Standard mills, to go in for printing ? Did any mill attempt to import printing machi¬ 
nery ? 

A. Mr. SaUalwaki. —Evon in the Standard mills they oould not compete against 
Lancashire. 

Q. Because of the small size of the plant. 

A. With regard to the quality itself. We found that printing on our quality of cloth 
was not taken on the market. 

Q. You havo to improve your cloth production. You must produce finer cloth and 
then print ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does it mean that your best cloth is incapable of taking good print and being 
sold in the market ? 

A. To a certain extent it is so, and another difficulty was that with a small plant 
you cannot change the designs so very often, whereas in English goods you find them 
change designs frequently and constantly. Wo could not do that because the copper 
rollers are very expensive. 

Q. So you have got two difficulties, one the scale of operation and another the kind 
of cloth that is wanted. Can you give us any idea as to the capital required to instal 
a plant of the adequate size ? 

A. I cannot nay-unless I go into the figures. I do not know the present day costs. 
Not only that. In the Standard mills we found that it jb not much use to have only 
one kind of printing. We only print ordinary doth. We do not print sarees. Unless 
we have a complete plant giving the complete range we cannot succeed. 

Q. Does it not suggest that hero is a field for something like common action on the 
part of the Bombay mills to instal a common printing plant ? 

A. Mr. Geddis. —I believe this was very thoroughly gone into two or throe years ago 
by certain people and they found it could not be done. I do not know the reason, but 
they came to that conclusion. 

Q. It is not possible in Bombay to go for finer counts or for prints and you have no 
appreciable bleached goods 'i So does it not suggest that your development is stunted ? 

A. I am unable to give reasons but I do know that a party did go into it very 
carefully. They were wanting to put in printing works. 

Q. If you are to go in for further development it seems that the printing trade is the 
obvious one to be taken up ? 

A. It is an entirely different branch and supplies an entirely different market. 

Q. A big market ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Is it impossible by any systom of co-operation to start a plant and capture apart 
of the trade ? 

A. Really I cannot give an opinion without knowing the things. I have not gone 
into them. 

Q. Could you give us any information which you have had two or three years ago 1 

A. Two firms in Bombay went into that. 
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Q. It will be available in that case ? Then, I find by looking at the figures of imports 
of textile machinery that hardly any bleaching plant has been imported during the last 
three years. Does it mean that Bombay is not going in for bleaching or that the 
bleaching equipment is complete ? 

A. We should think there is comparatively little textile machinery of any kind coining 
in. 

Q. But there is a good deal of spinning and weaving. 

A. Mr. 1 Vadia. —What is the use of bringing in any more bleaching plant ? 

Q. Does it mean that there is no demand for bleaohed cloth ? 

A. Our difficulty has been very highly accentuated by the action of the Bombay 
Mmiicipality in raising the rate on water to Re. 1 per thousand gallons, whereas in 
Ahraedabad they bleach by hand at about a third of the cost. 

Q. Once again expensive production and not lack of demand for bleaohed cloth f 
A. There is a lack of demand for bleached cloth. They prefer the hand-bleaohed 
cloth of Ahmedabad at a cheaper price to a perfectly bleached cloth of Bombay. 

Q. Any way they want, bleached cloth, but not a superior kind ? 

A. They want the half-bleached cloth, not the bleached. 

Q. It is too expensive t 

A. It is expensive because the water is expensive. If water were got down to 4 annas 
we should bleach nearly as cheaply as Ahmedabad. 

Q. It is a question of expense ? 

A. YeS! by reason of the water charges. . 

Q. There is only one moro question. I think you used the expression “ subsidies ” 
when speaking of State aid other than import duties ? 

A. Mr. Mody. —I said freights. 

Q. What do you mean ? 

A. For all export purposes, if we had cheaper freights it would help us. The position 
with regard to the exports is that we are up against competitors who derive all manner 
of advantages from the State. Take the instance of Japan. Cheap freights, indirect 
bounties and subsidised steamers. 

Q. President. —Indirect bounties of what sorts ? 

A. A tax on consumption. 

Q. It has been abolished. 

A. Yes, recently abolished, but I am talking of the advantages of the last few years. 
Q. What else ? 

A. Mr. Saklatvxda.- -Government do not take any income-tax from exporters. They 
remit income-tax also if J'ou have a business for export sales. For internal trade you pay 
income-tax only on the profits made on your internal trade. 

Q. Can you produce the authority for that statement, Mr. Saklatwala ? 

A. I think I can. 

Q. If you could we should be very glad. 

A. Mr. Mody.— They have their own steamship companies plying between various 
ports and as you know yourself during the last few months they have instituted a new 
line between Mombasa and Japan. Then we have given you various extraots. 

Mr- Subba Rao. —What is it you want in the way of subsidies ? 

A. We want the same facilities. 

Q. They have their national shipping ? 

A. Government should subsidise steamship lines carrying our goods for export. If 
we have no mercantile marine of our own, that is the only thing I can see that Govern¬ 
ment can do. 

Q. Subsidise any line that will carry your goods at a lower rate ? 

A. Yes. That is the only solution as far as I can see. 

Q. Do you think that any of our national lines will take up export trade or is the 
only practical proposition to subsidise one of the larger lines ? 

A. I do not know if any of our existing national lines is sufficiently developed to do 
that sort of thing. We should only too gladly welcome that. 

Q. I was merely asking for some practical suggestions as to what could be done. You 
suggest some subsidy for some line running between India and Persia ? 

A. I do not see what difficulty Government would have in subsidising any existing 
line, for instance the P. and O. or the B. I. S. N. If they subsidise any of our own 
indigenous lines so much the better. We certainly would weloome it more than the 
other because pur shipping trade ought to be developed. 
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Q. But in the absence of a national mercantile marine you suggest subsidising the 
P. and 0. or some one else ? 

A. Proferably some indigenous line which shows itself capable of carrying our export 
trade, the Soindia Steam Navigation Company for instance. If Government give it 
proper encouragement to supply the needs of our export trade, we shall be only too 
pleased to have it. 

Q. That is practically giving you an export bounty ? 

A. You may call it so, but I do not know whether that is the correct term to apply. 

Q. It means you cannot export now at the present price you fetch in foreign markets 1 

A. We aro unable to export goods to foreign countries where goods manufactured 
by people who receive all manner of encouragement from the State are sold. 

Q. There is going to be competition between two nations, to make a present to 
the foreigner of a portion of their producing advantages ? 

A. Well, no advantago can be secured without a corresponding disability. I mean 
the general consumer has to pay, but if the industry is developed and gets into prosperous 
days the consumer gets the advantago of it. It is returned to him ten-fold. 

Q. In tho shape of a lower or higher price ? 

A. In the shape of everything, in the shape of employment, in the shape of dividend 
and in a variety of ways. 

Q. But if you develop your export trade with State help by getting a bounty directly 
or indirectly, by freights or by a subsidy it means you are making to the foreigner a 
present of so much of your goods which you could not supply at a lower price before. 
Except that you develop your scale of production and thereby possibly reduce your 
price for the home consumer, there is no other advantage. You have got to make sure 
that by extending your trade with the help of the subsidy you extend the scale so as to 
lower the cost. 

A. The development of the industry would more than compensate for the tax tho 
consumer would undoubtedly have to pay in tho first place. 

Q. Would you support some scheme of subsidy to the lines that run now, preferably to 
any national lines ? 

A. Yos. 

President .—I think that concludes our sitting. I do not think we have quite sufficiently 
advanced—at any rate this is not the time of day—to discuss the cost of production of 
individual mills. I do not know what your idoas on that subject would be. If we wish 
to talk about a comparison between individual mill s are you prepared to discuss it, of 
course in camera, or would you rather prefer not to talk about each other’s affairs even, 
before us ? We are entirely in your hands in the matter. 

A. Mr. Mody .—If tho discussion would help the Board to arrive at a right conclusion 
on any relevant matters, wo are only too willing to submit the matter for discussion. 
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Annexure A 

Copy op a letter dated the 8th November 1926 prom the Secretary op the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association 

I have the honeur to enolose herewith for your information copies of two judgments 
in regard to the trade mark dispute between the Madhavji Dharamsey Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., and the Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and also 
a brief summary of the attitude adopted by this Association when the question of the 
enactment of a Trade Mark Registration Act was considered by this Association in the 
year 1909, 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT BOMBAY 
Ordinary Original Civil Jurisdiction 
Suit No. 26 of 1914 

The Centra] India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ,. Plaintiffs ; 

versus 

The Madhavji Dharamsey Manufacturing Co., Ltd. .. Defendants. 


Coram MACLEOD J. 


• <.* 

Dated 16th August 1916. 


Judgment 

The plaintiffs are manufacturers of cloth which they manufacture in their mill in 
Nagpur in tho Central Provinces. In 1904 they commenced to manufacture a oertain 
quality of black twill and for the purposes of reference they distinguished it from other 
kinds of cloth manufactured in the mill by assigning to thiB twill No. 2061. The colour 
shade of the twill was distinguished by a scries of numbers commencing from one. The 
black twill was distinguished by No. 10. The No. 2061 was in no way descriptive 
of the twill cloth. On each piece of cloth was also woven the device of a serpent sur¬ 
rounded by a scroll containing the name of the Empress Mill. This twill was put on the 
market in the North-West Frontier Provinces, Sindh and Punjab where the plaintiffs 
have got their selling agents at Amritsar, Peshawar and Karachi. The dealers in these 
towns and other smaller towns would apply to the selling agents for the plaintiffs’ cloth 
and the doth would be distributed by these dealers to smaller dealers in smaller towns 
and villages and so on until it ultimately found its way to the consumer. In or about July 
1913 the defendants, who were a oompany carrying on the manufacture of cloth in 
Bombay, put on the market a black twill cloth which was also marked ‘ 2061 ’ with the 
No. 10 below. In addition there was a printed ticket affixed to each piece, a sample of 
which was affixed to the piece of cloth manufactured by the defendants put in as exhibit 
in this case and there was also a white ticket bearing the defendants’ name and other 
particulars. 

The plaintiffs allege that by 1913 their black twill had become known amongst pur¬ 
chasers in Sind, Punjab and the Frontier Provinces by its number alone, so that any¬ 
body who wanted to buy the plaintiffs’ black twill would not write and order “ a hale of 
black twill from Nagpur mill bearing the mark of the serpent and the No, 2061 ” but 
would simply order “ a bale of black twill No. 2061. ” 

The plaintiffs oontend that they have established this by their evidence and that they 
are therefore entitled sololy to the use of that number on their black twill and that the 
UBe of that number by the defendants on a similar twill constitutes an infringement of 
their rights. The law on the point is perfectly well established. There iB no necessity 
for me to do more than refer to the judgment of Mr. Justice Heaton,which is unfortunately 
not reported in suit No. 401 of 1909 Vithaldas Narandas vs. Gordhandas Jetharam 
and others where the various cases bearing on the point are considered. I think there oan 
be no doubt that a manufacturer can establish the right to the use of a particular number 
ae a trade-mark as well as the right to use a particular device or he may use the two in 
conjuction. Therefore it does not matter much what the particular drawing or number 
y 420—-24 
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on the manufactured goods consists of, provided that the goods become known, in the 
market, by that particular device or number. Then if there is a device as well as if 
number, it depends on the evidence in each case, as to what is the dominant part of the 
manufacturer’s mark whether the device or the number or the two in conjuotion, and a 
the plaintiffs establish the fact on their evidence that goods become known in the market 
and are sold by that particular number, then it is not necessary for them to prove that 
thepurchasershaveactually boen deceived by the defendants using this particular number. 
But it is for the plaintiffs to satisfy the Court that the similarity between the respective 
marks of the plaintiffs and the defendants is such as to be calculated to mislead pur¬ 
chasers. It is permissible for the plaintiffs to ask for an injunction against a rival trader, 
as soon as he knows that other’s goods bearing his mark and stamp are found plaoed 6n 
the market. When the plaintiffs’ black twill was placed on the market it was probably 
known either as serpent chap or Naug Chap No. 2051 of the Empress Mills or perhaps 
by the description Empress Mill Naug Chap; but the evidence adduced now proves 
conclusively that, as time went on, purchasers whether retail or wholesale, and whole¬ 
sale dealers may be purchasers only of a single bale or a large number of bales. Bent their 
orders for black twill No. 2051, without referring either to the plaintiffs’ name or the 
serpent device. And there can be no doubt that what they expected to get when they 
gave that ordor was the plaintiffs’ black twill beoause there was no other black twill on 
the market, at that time, boaring No. 2051 except the plaintiffs’. It has been suggoBted 
that purchasers must have associated the plaintiffs’ name with the number. That in a 
sense is correct but it does not mean that a shopkeeper on the Frontier village when 
asking for a bale of blaok twill No. 2051 was bound to have in hie mind the personality 
of the plaintiff company. All that he would require to have in his min d waB that he 
bought this particular kind of cloth before with the plaintiffs’ mark on it and he wanted 
to have it again. If the purchaser has to be actually acquainted with the personality 
of the manufacturer, it is clear that manufacturers in the export trade would never have 
any ohance of establishing their right to any particular trade-iBark. It is obvious that 
the purchaser of a particular kind of cloth, bearing a particular device manufactured 
in Manchester, if he happens to be on the other side of the globe, will have no idea what¬ 
ever of the manufacturer except as a person who has sent out the particular goods, whioh 
he wants to buy. 

There is no necessity for me to go through the evidenoe taken on commission, at length, 
because the general effect of it is clear, namely, that these various dealers have shown - 
and have produced, in each case, particulars of orders from their constituents, for this 
particular black twill by the No. 2061. Nor is it necessary as is usually argued in this 
class of eases for the plaintiffs to prove that the purchaser has been deceived or will be 
deceived if he had both kinds of cloth placed before him. This would not, in any event, 
be the case when the actual purchase is made. It is sufficient if the Court is satisfied that 
a purchaser when wanting to buy the plaintiffs’ cloth may be misled into buying the 
defendants’. Now the defendants say that they proteot themselves by plaoing other 
marks totally different from the plaintiffs' marks on their twill. That would only be 
effective if they had proved that the purchasers knew the plaintiffs’ goods by some other 
portion of the device than the number. That a practice exists among the Bombay mills 
of copying numbers appertaining to goods of rival mills whioh have attained a certain 
popularity in the market is clear from the circular, defendants have put in, whioh has 
been sent round by the Millowners’ Association to its various members. In that they 
refer to the objectionable practice current among mills of oopying each other’s numbers. 
And, however, much the defendants may protest that their multi-coloured ticket distin¬ 
guishes their goods from the plaintiffs, so that there can be no possibility of deception, 
the faot remains, as I pointed out in the argument that the defendants without any reason 
whatever, for none has been called to show why the number was assigned to their black 
twill, copied this number whioh the plaintiffs have been using since 1904, If there was 
no importance attached to the number there was no possible reason why thoy shoid have 
fixed upon it, rather than on any of the other hundreds and thousands of numbers, one 
of which they might havo attached to this particular kind of twill. The only reason, 
the Court can give, for their having fixed upon this particular number, must be that the 
purchasers of this kind of cloth attachod considerable importance to the number and 
bought the plaintiffs’ cloth by that number, and the defendants thought, if they used 
this particular number, they might induce the purchasers to buy their cloth, instead of 
the plaintiffs’. Their cloth is somewhat heavier and somewhat cheaper than the plaintiffs’ 
cloth. Not content with copying the No. 2051, they have also added the 10 which 
has nothing to do, in their case, with colour. It has been suggested, that it describes 
weight. That cannot bo the case, because it has been proved that each piece of the 
defendants’ cloth weighs from 11| to 12 lbs. Therefore it is quite clear that the defen¬ 
dants thought there was some magic in the 10 as well as in the 2051 which induced the 
purchasers to buy the plaintiffs’ cloth. Again, it may be said that if no importance was 
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attached to the number, the defendants when the plaintiffs gave them notice could easily 
have obanged the number of this particular kind of twill rather than run the risk of 
litigation, in order to defend their alleged right to use it. 

1st Issue .— I find in the affirmative. 

2nd Issue .—I find that on the evidence, the plaintiffs have proved that before the 
defendants put their cloth on the market bearing this number, plaintiffs 
had established an exclusive right to use that number. 

3rd Issue .—I find that under ordinary circumstances, numbers are common to the 
trade, yet it is possible for one manufacturer to establish his exclusive 
right to use a particular number for oertain goods. That is merely a 
matter of evidence in each case. 

4th Issue. —Unnecessary. 

hth Issue. —If the plaintiffs ask for it there must be an enquiry before the Com¬ 
missioner about the damages suffered by the plaintiffs on acoount of 
the defendants' infringement on the plaintiffs’ trade-mark. 

Plaintiffs must get their costs of the action. 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT, BOMBAY 
In Appeal from its Original Civil Jurisdiction 
Appeal No. 44 of 1915 
Suit No. 26 of 1914 

The Madhavji Dharamsey Manufacturing Co., Ltd. . Appellants and 

Defendants; 


versus 

The Central India Spinning", Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. . .Respondents and 

Plaintiffs. 

Dated 18th January 1916. Coram SCOTT C. J. and HEATON J. 

Judgment 

As to the main faota there is no dispute. They are conoisely stated in the first paragraph 
of the Judgment of the Lower Court as follows (read on p. 260). The learned Judge 
held that the No. 2051 was the dominant characteristic of the plaintiffs’ goods among 
purchasers in the Indian markets in which it had an extensive sale and that it was under 
this designation that the constituents of upoountry middlemen were in the habit of 
ordering the plaintiffs’ twill of that description; and, being of opinion that the defendant 
had copied the plaintiffs’ number in order to induce purchasers to buy the defendants’ 
doth which was rather heavier and cheaper than the plaintiffs’ instead of the plaintiffs’ 
doth passed the deoree for an inj unction and damages which is now under appeal. 

The main contention of the appellants is that the learned Judge erred in assuming that 
the purchasers ordering twill No. 2051 or 2051/10 expected to get^the plaintiffs’ particular 
manufacture bearing that trade-mark and that on the evidence’the plaintiffs had failed 
to prove that purchasers of black twill 2051 or 2051/10 were made on account of special 
preference for the plaintiffs’ particular cloth and that the number or combination of 
Sgures were merely a manufacturers’ number or quality to whioh the defendants had as 
much right as the plaintiffs. 

It will be convenient to deal with the question of quality number first—The argument 
that numbers on goods are merely manufacturers’ quality numbers may be perfectly 
correct in a state of faots such as was proved to exist in Barlow vs. Govindram, 24 Cal. 
364, relied upon by the appellants’ Counsel where the Court found that the same importers 
imported into India cloth of identically the same quality, kind and measurement under 
different numbers as well as different object designs. But that contention is inappro¬ 
priate where the cloth of a particular factory when of a particular kind invariably bears 
Y 420—24a 
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not only a trade device but also a fancy combination of figures designed for that particular 
cloth. The number not only represents no other cloth but that particular cloth never 
bears any other number—so that as far as quality is concerned (t.e., the ultimate result 
of the material and processes employed in that factory for the production of that cloth) 
. there is no standard of comparison but another piece of the same cloth of the same manu¬ 
facture. The simple question then in such circumstances is whether the defendant in 
the passing off oase is doing something calculated to deceive purchasers into the belief 
that they are buying the particular article which they know as bearing the particular 
number. It is not a case of a known quality of the manufacturer indicated for reasons 
of convenience by various number as in Barlow »s. Govindram but of the particular mark 
in dispute being an invariable indication of the cloth of the plaintiffs’ manufacture. It 
is, however, contended that the plaintifls cannot claim an exclusive right to the user of 
tho particular combination of figures unless it is shown that the purchasers oonsoiously 
associate the figures with the plaintiff company. But these goods have acquired by a 
particular fancy description combination or device a reputation in the market it is im¬ 
material that the oustomers do not know who the maker is. In Wotherspoon vs. Currie, 
5 E and I, App. 514, Lord Cairns said “ The name of the article if it has acquired a name 
should not by any honest manufacturer be put upon his goods if a previous manufacturer 
has by applying it to his goods acquired the sole use of the name. I mean the use in this 
sense that his goods have acquired by that description a name in the market so that 
whenever that designation is used he is understood to be the maker when people know 
who the makor is at all—or if people have been pleased with an article it would be recog¬ 
nised at once by the designation of the article although the oustomers may not know the 
name of the manufacturer.” 

So also Lord Halsbury in Birmingham Vinegar v. Powell 7189 A. C. p. 713 said “It 
may be true that the customer does not know or oare who the manufacturer is but it is 
a particular manufacture he desires. He wants Yorkshire Relish to which he has been 
accustomed and which it is nut denied has been made by the plaintiff for a great number 
of years. This thing which is put into the hands of tho intended ouBtomer is not York¬ 
shire Relish in that sense. It is not the original manufacture. It is not made by the 
person who invented it. Under these eiroumstanoes it is a fraud upon the person who 
purchases to give him the one thing in place of the other. ” The evidence appears to 
us to be convincing that the plaintiffs’twill cloth had by or before 1911 (the year in which 
the defendants claim to have introduced tho marks complained of) acquired in the North¬ 
ern India Markets a reputation under the designation of 2051 and when black of 2051/10 
and that purchasers desiring that cloth ordered it rather by those figures than by any 
other designation and that the figures had become by use the dominant designation. 
It is said that the witnesses for the plaintiffs were middlemen or commission agents and 
not the ultimate buyers and that tho witnesses would not be deceived. To this the 
answer is that their testimony as to tho form in which orders for the plaintiffs’ doth is 
usually given in good proof of the association formed in the minds of ultimate buyers 
between the figures and the article produced by the plaintiffs. It is also contended that 
no case of actual deception has been proved but this is not necessary. It is sufficient to 
justify relief if the Court is satisfied as we are here that the defendants are putting into 
the hands of middlemen a moans whereby ultimate purchasers are likely to be defrauded. 
See Singer «. Loos 18 Ch. D. 412 and Lever v. Goodwin 36 Ch. D.pp. 3 and 7. 

It has been contended that as the plaintiffs and defendants affix to their cloth distinctive 
trade marks no importance should be attaohed to the figures but it is a matter of common 
experience that the attention of buyers is often not attracted by the most prominent 
design. Experience alone shows which device has caught the attention of buyers. Here 
there can be no doubt that far more importance is attached to the figures than to the 
pictorial representations and the conclusion is almost irresistable that the defendants 
knowing the importance attaohed by buyers to the plaintiffs’ combination of figures 
adopted that combination in the hope of securing for their cloth some of the plaintiffs’ 
customers. 

In our opinion the judgment of the lower Court is right and should be affirmed. 

As regards the form of injunction objection has been raised as to its local extent and 
as regards the form of the inquiry as to damages that it is sweeping. 

In our opinion the injunction must be wide enough to cover all possible Indian channels 
of approaoh to the ultimate buyers and should not be limited as contended by appellants 
and as regards the form of inquiry as to damage it appears to us that it would be neither 
reasonable nor practicable to restrict the inquiry as suggested. The wide form of inquiry 
was adopted after argument in Lever v. Goodwin and has been rightly applied in the 
present ease. Tho appeal must be dismissed with costs. 
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Attitude of the Association in 1909 
Registration of Trade Marks in India 

During February 1909 some correspondence was received from tho local Government 
regarding the registration of trade marks in India, and the Committee were 
invited to express their views on the subject. 

The correspondence contained among others, a letter from the Government of India 
to the Secretary of State, the latter’s replies and various memorials from the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom. The above comprised the period 
from 1904 to 1908. 

The Government of India briefly recapitulated the history of the case as follows :— 

In the year 1877 the Millowners’ Association and the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 
suggested that legislation should be undertaken, on the lines of the English Statutes of 
1875 and 1870 in order to provide for the registration of Trade Marks in India. The 
Government of India accepted this recommendation and a Bill giving effect to it was 
introduced in tho Imperial Legislative Council. The Bill was eventually withdrawn, 
on the recommendation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Millowners’ 
Association as they were of opinion, after mature consideration, that legislation was 
unnecessary, and might possibly prove inconvenient. This opinion was endorsed by 
the Bengal and Madras Chambers of Commerce and was accepted by the leading 
Commercial Associations in India. 

The Government of India in 1004 remarked that they were doubtful whether there 
was any widespread demand for such legislation, or whether any important results would 
be attained thereby, and, as advised at that time, they were not disposed to move further 
in the matter. 

In June 1905 the Secretary of State forwarded to the Government of India a memorial 
from the Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, in whioh tho 
memorialists urged that a system of trade mark registration similar to that in United 
Kingdom should be established in British India, but that having regard to the difficulties 
presented by the complexity of cotton marks, the ootton classes should be excluded from 
such system of registration. 

In reply to the above tho Government of India stated in September 1905 that the 
faot that it was now proposed not to register cotton marks did not, in their opinion, 
materially alter the position ; and that the praotioally unanimous expression of opinion 
on the part of Local Governments and Indian Chambers of Commerce should be accepted 
as conclusive evidenoe that a system of trade marks registration was not required in the 
interests of India, and therefore should not be introduced. 

Another memorial from the Association of the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom was forwarded by the Secretary of State in June 1906 to the Government of 
India. The latter replied that the question had again received their fullest consideration, 
and that its advancement, they wero of opinion, depended entirely on a ohange of public 
opinion in India, and that there was no reason to believe that any such change had taken 
place since last writing on the subject. 

A similar memorial from the same source once more reached India in November 1908, 
and the Government of India desired to know whether the prevailing views of the 
Millowners were in favour of any alteration of existing conditions. 

The Committee, after a oareful consideration of the whole question, replied in May 1909, 
stating that the general consensus of opinion had not ohanged on the subject, and that 
they were still convinced that there was no necessity for the proposed legislation, as from 
experience it had been found that the existing law was sufficiently comprehensive to 
afford adequate protection to legitimate users of trade marks. An Indian Aot based 
on the English Statute would, in fact, the Committee considered, afford less protection 
than was now enjoyed by the law as it stood. 

Further, it was not felt that the Association’s opinion could in any way be changed 
by the proposal to exolude ootton marks from the suggested registration. Such exclusion 
would, it was felt, deprive all producers of cotton goods from the benefits of any Act of 
the nature. 

In the oiroumstances the Committee were unable to approve of the suggested legislation, 
and they trusted that no ohange would be made in the existing conditions. 
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Annexurb B 

/. Copy of a letter dated the 16th November 1926 received from the Bombay Milloumer's 

Association 

Some days ago you forwarded to the Association copies of certain supplementary state- 
merits submitted to the Tariff Board by the Bombay Textile Labour Union. Aoousations 
were made in regard to certain mills regarding wage reductions, fines, eto., and the atten¬ 
tion of the mills concerned was drawn to the statements made. I now enclose copies of 
the replies received from the Assur Veerji and Emperor Edward Milk. If any more 
replies are forthcoming, I shall forward them to you. 

Also enclosed please find a copy of the letter addressed to the mills concerned. 


The Assub Veerji Mills. Limited, 

Bombay, 16th November 1926. 

To 

The SECRETARY, 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to copy of evidence given by the Bombay Textile Labour Union sent 
to us with your letter No. 1899/121 of 1926, dated the 8th instant, we thank you for 
drawing our attention to the table on page 7 in connection with our mill, viz., “ The 
rates of almost all varieties were reduced about four months ago.” 

This statement is not true. The rates of a few varieties of cloth were reduced by us in 
January 1926 to bring them in oonsonance and on ft lovcl with the rates of similar varieties 
then prevailing in the mills in our neighbourhood. 


Yours faithfully. 

Per pro H. F. CbmmisBariat & Co., 
(Signed) K. A. DUBASH, 
Agents. 


To 


The Empebor Edward Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Bombay, 13th November 1926. 


The SECRETARY, 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 
Dear Sir, 


In reply to your letter No. 1949/121 of 1926, dated the 12th instant, we beg to return 
herein enolosed the pamphlet sent by you the other day. We thank you very much for 
drawing our attention to the oral evidence given by the Textile Labour Union and parti¬ 
cularly to the table on page 3 relating to our mill. We have referred this matter to our 
Mill Manager, who has given us an explanation copy whereof we send you herewith for 
your perusal and neoessary aotion. 


Yours faithfully, 

For the Emperor Edward Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
(Signed). 


Agents. 
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The Emperor Edward Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Seay Road, Mazagon, Bombay, 12th November 1926. 


B. D. PETIT SONS & Co., 

Agents. 


Dear Sirs, 

I have received a pamphlet dealing with the evidence given by the witness who 
appeared before the Tariff Board. 

Referring to paragraph 4 the latter portion of which relates to your mill, it appears to 
me that the evidence must have been given knowing full well that the Tariff Board are 
not fully conversant with details of a technical character. Had this witness taken the 
trouble to come to the mill to ascertain facts, we would have given him all the information 
required. As it is, we are inclined to believe that he preferred to record statements which 
suited his purpose. 

As regards the question raised regarding budli, it is a common practice both in India 
and in England for a weaver to arrange for a day’s leave with some one who can fill the 
position for such period and it is generally agreed upon the amount for the day to be 
paid as it saves the trouble of reckoning the yards woven. Should weavers absent 
themselves foralonger period, then the,work of such substitute is entered into a muster 
separate from the ordinary muster and is paid therefrom. Such amount is not under 
these circumstances included in the wages of the fixed weaver. 

The foregoing arrangements are as desired by the weavers themselves and they 
approve of it most heartily. How witness comes to make a grievance of it Beems 
strange ! 

Below this paragraph I find 68 persons’ names given, also columns showing payments 
of amounts paid in May, June, July, August and September. Again I would remind you 
that witness has supplied figures which, if not correctly explained, are apt to mislead. 
In August the mill did not work fully and the results in September were affected from 
almost similar causes not as a cut in wages as regards rates but Bimply owing to conditions 
over which we had no control. 

The items on page 7—2nd statement. 

This item was answered by me in the Times of India 14th September 1926, page IV 
(cutting enclosed). 

In this paragraph also we are not aware of such reductions. 

Page 9, VII, Item No. 4. 

60 looms have been abandoned owing to the age and unsuitability. 

In their remarks in this connection I would add that we have a large number of a recent 
date and the rest somewhat older yielding a production equal to the new ones. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. P. THORNBER. 


The Times of India, September 14th, 1926 
Emperor Edward Mill Wages 

Mr. John P. Thomber, Manager, Emperor Edward Mill Bombay, sends us the follow¬ 
ing:—My attention haB been drawn to a statement which appeared in your issue of 
Saturday last by one of the witnesses who gave evidence before the Tariff Board on behalf 
of the Labour Union. He referred to the Emperor Edward Mill, Mazagaon, having 
reduced the rates of itB workers. We regret very much that our friend should have been 
made the victim of bazaar gossip and also regret that he should have made statements 
before the Board which he did not take the trouble to verify, as the management is 
unaware of such reductions as stated. 



The Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, 8th November 1926. 


The SWADESHI MILLS Co., Ltd., 

Bombay. 

Dear Sirs, 

I send you herewith a copy of the evidence given by the Bombay Textile Labour Union 
and would draw your attention to the Table on pages 6 and 7. • 

If you have any comments to make regarding this table will you kindly let me know as 
early as possible ? 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) T. MALONEY, 

Secretary. 


Same letter to Emperor Edward Mills (Kef. Table on Page 3) 

Madhowji Dharamsi Mills ( „ „ 5) 

Khatau Makanji Mills ( „ „ 7) 

Assur Veerji Mills ( „ „ 7) 

II. Further letter dated the 17th November 1926 

In continuation of my letter No. 1980/121, dated 16th November 1926, enclosing 
oopies of replies received from the Assur Veerji and Emperor Edward Mills to the accusa¬ 
tions of the Bombay Textile Labour Union in their supplementary statement submitted 
to the Indian Tariff Board, I have the honour to enclose herewith copies of replies 
reoeived from the Swadeshi Mills and Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

The Swadeshi Mills Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 15th November 1926. 


The SECRETARY, 
Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay. 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 1899/121 of the 8th instant we enolose two statements 
prepared by our Kurla and Girgaum Mills in reply to the printed statement submitted 
by the Bombay Textile Labour Union to the Taritt Board. 

Yours faithfully, 

For the Swadeshi Milk Co., Ltd., 

TATA SONS, Ltd., Agents. 

By their constituted Attorney, 
(Signed) . 


Swadeshi Mills No. 1 
Kwla, 15th November 1926 


Memo. 

Re the information regarding Swadeshi Mills No. 1 supplied by the Textile Labour 
Union to the Tariff Board, 

1. Comparative statement shouting a fall in the wages of the cotton textile workers in 
Bombay in 1926, Head II in the Annexure A.—We have not made any alterations in the 
rates allowed to the operatives. Most of the figures given in the tabulated statement 
are incorrect and misleading inasmuch as no mention is made of the number of days 
in whioh those wages were earned. Besides all the instances cited are of operatives 
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working on piecework in the card frame and weaving departments at different rates 
fixed for different sorts and it is not possible for every worker to work on one particular 
sort all the year round as we have to keep on changing sorts to meet the requirements 
of the market. Consequently earnings are bound to vary according to the kind and 
quantity of work they get. Attached hereto is sent an amended statement from which 
it will be seen that except in the case of operative No. 2 the earning per day in the month 
of August in the case of eaoh operative is nearly equal to and in some cases more than 
that in June. In the case of No. 2 it appears from enquiry that his lower wages during 
August in comparison with those of June and July were due to his not having given the 
list of work done by him in the last week of August to the clerk in time. The work which 
remained to be entered in August was added to that done by him in September. 

2. Mills which, have reduced the number of workers during 1926, Head IV in the Annexure 
A .—The information given by the Textile Labour Union is not correct. The number 
of doffer boys was never reduced by one hundred. In fact by reducing the number to 
such an extent our work would considerably suffer. Referring to the muster rolls from 
January 1925 to October 1926 we find the difference between the highest and lowest 
number present during these months to be 47. In this connection it must be made clear 
that there can bo no fixity in the number of doffer boys as we have to keep on changing 
counts to meet the requirements of the market. Time there was when our saleable yarns 
ranged between 6s and 12s. During the current year to meet the altered circumstances, 
we have to keep about 60 per cent, of our spindles for saleable yarns on counts ranging 
between 40s and 60s. In the case of cloth too we have to go in for comparatively lighter 
sorts though not to the same extent as in saleable yams. The lighter the count tho 
fewer the number of doffs to be taken out and fewer the number of doffer boys required. 
About the month of February last tho number at work was found to exceed the number 
actually required and the spinning master was therefore told not to engage any new boys 
to take the place of those who may loave us until the aotual required number was reached. 
We havo beontold both by the Government and labour leaders to put our houses in order. 
Here is a genuine attempt in the right direction which tho labour leaders now seem to 
resent. 

3. Mills giving spoiled cloth to the workers. Bead V in the Annexure A .—We do not 
give spoiled cloth to the weavers all of a sudden. If in spite of previous warnings and 
small fines they keep on spoiling cloth we have to hand over tho spoilod cloth to them 
and recover the cost thereof from their wages. This punishment is preforable to sudden 
discharge as in the latter case they remain out of work fora number of days—sometimes 
for a number of months—whoreas in the former case by selling the cloth in small lengths 
they lose very little. At times we are told they make a slight profit that way. We do 
not dismiss weavers for faulty doth unless we find them incorrigible. 

4. Mills using old machinery, Bead VII in the Annexure A .—There is a lathe in tho 
mechanic shop made in 1862 but is quite in good condition and more than half of the 
machines in that department were ordered out during the last twenty-five years. No 
machinery in the ring department is dated 1882. About one-fourth of the existing ma¬ 
chinery is dated 1888 and the remaining machines were obtained from time to time between 
the years 1892 and 1924. All machines in the blow room are not dated 1891 and 1896. 
There are some machines which were obtained subsequently. Out of a total number 
of 1842 looms in the weaving shed 131 looms were obtained between the years 1889 and 
1896. The majority of the looms were obtained between 1900 and 1913. Age alone 
ought not to be the criterion of the condition of maohines. The original makers and tho 
care bestowed on the maohines subsequently have to be taken into consideration as 
well. Most of the above maohines in our mills are of first class makers and are kept in 
perfect working order by spending a lot of money on repairs. 

(Signed) KAVASJI MANOCKJJ. 
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Karla, 15th November 1926. 
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Swadeshi Mills No. 2 
Bombay, 15th November 1926 
Memo. 

Re the information regarding the Swadeshi Mills No. 2 supplied by the Textile 
Labour Union to the Tariff Board. 

1. A comparative statement showing a fall in the wages of the cotton textile workers in 
Bombay in 1926. Head II in the Annexure A. —The remarks made in the case of Swadeshi 
Mills No. 1 apply to this mill also. The figures given in the tabulated statement are 
not correct and are misleading. The earnings given are of weavers who work on 
piecework and whose earnings consequently vary from time to time according to the 
kind and quantity of work they get. No alteration is made in the fixed rates. An 
amended statement is attached to this from,which it will be seen that whereas the average 
earning per day of some weavers in August is somewhat less, that of others is more than 
the earnings during the previous months. Such variations as stated above are bound 
to occur unless the same sort is worked throughout the year and weather conditions 
remain the same. 

2. Mills which have reduc.ed the rates of wages in 1926. Head 111 in the Annexure A .— 

The information given is not correct. No changes have been made in the prevalent rates. 
It must be noted that unlike most of the mills in Bombay, rates in this mill are fixed per 
pieoe or pair and not per lb. Such being the oase although cloth may be turned out from 
the same counts rates have to vary according to the dimensions, i.e., length and breadth. 
They seem to have made a jumble in various ways; for instance in (a) dhotie coloured 10 
yards, they have put down the old rate at Re. 0-2-9 and the new rate at 2 annas 6 
pies, whereas both are old rates but the former is for fancy bordered dhotics where more 
Bkill is required than^the ordinary nakhi and tape bordered dhotics the rate for which is 
Re. 0-2-6. As regards ( b ) dhoti plain 10 yards we do not know where they have got this 
information from as no such sort is turned out at the mills. With regard to (c) we do 
not turn out 40" fancy bordered dhoties from 40s counts. We have 39' x 7 yards dhoties 
and 36' X 6 yards dhoties ; the rate for the former is Re.0-1-9 and for the latter Re. 0-1-8. 
These are old rates but the Textile Labour Union seem to have converted the former 
into the old rate and the latter into the new rate. As regards (d) dhoties 27s counts 
with 26' x 10 yards we have no such sort working. We have 44' x 10 yards and 42' x 10 
yards dhoties the rates for which are Re. 0-2-6 and Re. 0-2-5 respectively whioh the 
Textile Labour Union have misoonstrued into old and new rates. We have no dhoties 
working of the dimensions given in seoond (d). (e) MuBlins 40 yards, width 54', we do 

not know what sort they refer to. We have mulls 64'X19$ yards from 40s and 60s 
warp for whioh 7 annas and 8 annas are allowed per pieoe respectively. 

3. Mills giving spoiled doth to the ivorkers. Head V in Annexure A. —The remarks 

made in the case of Svadeshi No. 1 apply equally to this mill. . 

4 Mills using old machinery. Head VII in Annexure A. —This mill came into our 
possession in May 1926 and there are some old maohines whioh cannot be said to be in 
good condition. It is for this along with other reasons that we have decided to close the 
mills in the course of the next year or so after removing all the serviceable machinery to 
Swadeshi No. 1 at Kurla. 

(Signed) KAVASJI MANOCKJI, 
Manager. 
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Thb Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Bombay, 16th November 1926. 

The MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Bombay. 

Dear Sir, 

Referring to your letter dated the 12th. instant, we beg to return herewith the 
printed evidence of the Bombay Textile Labour Union with a copy of our Manager’s 
observations thereon and a list of wages paid to line jobbers referred on page 5 of the 
evidence. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) .. 

Agents. 


The Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
15th November 1926. 


The AGENTS, 

M. D. Mills. 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to the oopy of letter No. 1899/121 of 1920 received from the Secretary, 
Millowners’ Association, dated the 8th instant, regarding the oral evidence submitted by 
the Bombay Textile Labour Union, we beg to report as under:— 

Be comparative statement showing the fall in wages we beg to point out that the 
statement given by the Bombay Textile Labour Union is not correct. We therefore beg 
to submit herewith a fresh statement showing the actual wages drawn by the weavers 
and line jobbers. 

Re reduction of wages of line jobbers in the weaving department:—These ought to 
have been reduoed from the time Jacquard fancy ohadders commenced working as these 
give much bigger wages than any other sort. But since all jobbers had not got the 
Jaoquard, the management put it off till all jobbers had uniform numbers of Jacquard 
and 40sbaft Dobby on the looms for working fancy cbadders. We had equal number of 
Jacquards in the department of all jobbers in the month of June, and in July we put up 
a notioe intimating about the reduction and from August a reduction of 4 per cent, was 
made with% promise that if we decrease the looms on fancy chadder and if the line jobbers’ 
wages were less than the standard fixed they will be given extra and accordingly they 
have been given extra for the months of September and Ootober 1926. 

Be the reduction of workers in 1926A few men were reduced in the mechanic 
shop as they had no work on aooount of the faot that erection and repair works were 
stopped. 

In the spinning department about 100 more men are engaged than are required by the 
department on aooount of irregular attendance and these extra men take the place of 
regular workers who remain absent. These men are not entitled to have anything extra 
for the work done by them because they are spare hands and regularly paid by the com¬ 
pany for the similar work. 

In case the number of absentees exoeeds 90 we do keep double budli for whieh they 
are paid nine annas per day. 

We do not oolleot anything from the employees for medioine or charity, etc. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) D. A. TATA, 

Manager. 
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The Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
The Hat of wages of Line Jobbers and Weavers with 80 per cent. 


Ticket No. 

Designation 


June 

July 


AugUBt 

September 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

1>. 

Its, 

a. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Line Jobbers 


.. 

200 15 

9 

108 

12 

3 

" 

2 

Do. 



204 11 

0 

116 

12 

6 


3 

Do. 



180 0 

0 

111 

1 

6 


4 

Do. 



172 10 

n 

112 

7 

6 


11 

Do. 



190 10 

0 

133 

4 

6 


12 

Do. 



182 10 

8 

118 

4 

6 


18 

Do. 



190 10 

0 

124 

0 

6 


14 

Do. 



172 10 

0 

107 

12 

0 


16 

Do. 



140 8 

9 

98 

14 

6 


i# 

Do. 



161 0 

6 

102 

15 

3 


17 

Do. 



134 8 

3 

92 

0 

6 


18 

Do. 



160 7 

6 

110 

11 

9 


19 

Do. 



145 9 

6 

118 

14 

0 


20 

Do. 



172 12 

9 

102 

9 

6 


783-84 

Weavers 


78 11 8 

77 11 

3 

64 

9 

0 

40 9 0 

797-98 

Do. 

•• 

8i 5 :l 

62 1 

0 

53 

13 

9 

40 11 0 


III. Further letter dated the 18th November 1926 

In continuation of this office letter No. 1994/121 of yesterday, I have the honour to 
enclose herewith copy of a reply received from the Khatan Makanji Spinning and Weaving 
Co., Ltd., to the aoousations of the Bombay Textile Labour Unioi} in their supplement¬ 
ary statement submitted to the Indian Tariff Board. 


The Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

Bombay, 18th November 1926. 


The SECRETARY, 

The Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay. 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter No. 1899/121 of the 8th instant, we have to draw -your 
attention to the paragraph printed in the evidence of the Bombay Textile Labour Union 
indicating among other matters that our mill is charging for medical relief and charity 
and have to say that it is not correct. We are giving medical relief and attendance 
free to our mill labourers since the year 1918 and as regards oharity we do not cut any¬ 
thing from the labourers’ wages, but it depends on the labourers to put any money in 
the charity box which is placed at the pay counter on the pay day. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) . 
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Annexure C 


Statement showing the scale of water tax levied by the Bombay Municipality 


— 

Average consump¬ 
tion per annum 

Rate per 
1.000 
gallons 

Amount realised 


• 


Re. 

a. 

Bs. a. 

P. 

1, 

Properties beyond 500 feet .. 

81,944,450 

0 

8 

16,001 12 

0 

2. 

Bungalows with Gardens 

154,292,481 

0 

S 

77,876 6 

0 

3. 

Bungalows with Gardens and Fountains . 

07,202,709 

0 

10 

42,332 6 

0 

4. 

Gymkhanas, Lawns, Baoe course, eta. .. 

51,751,090 

0 

8 

25,946 13 

0 

5. 

Municipal Properties 

131,255,800 

0 

8 

65,627 15 

0 

6. 

Laundries and Dhobi Ghats 

89,261,450 

0 

12 

29,526 8 

0 

7. 

Hotels 

48,692,200 

1 

0 

48,692 3 

0 

8. 

Building purposes 

79,680,630 

1 

0 

78,021 12 

0 

9. 

Mllhh Cattle stables .. 

196,108,770 

1 

0 

1,96,108 12 

0 

10. 

Private etablos ineluding Livery and 
Bullock stables. 

146,099,600 

1 

0 

1,45,994 10 

0 

11. 

Cotton Mills .. .. 

743,287,710 

1 

0 

7,43,237 12 

0 

12. 

Mills other than cotton 

108,339,590 

1 

0 

1,63,339 10 

0 

13. 

Other Factories, etc. 

349,278,030 

1 

0 

3,49,278 1 

0 

U. 

Port Trust .. 

553,417,000 

1 

0 

5,68.417 0 

0 

16. 

Hallways .. 

764,355,510 

1 

0 

7,84,355 8 

6 

19. 

Government properties 

547,271,050 

Varying rates 
from As. 2 
to Re. 1. 

3,12,311 7 

0 


Grand Total .. 

i 

4,067,188,070 ! 

1 

36,12,068 6 

C 
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Annexcre D 

I have the honour to state that my Committee have carefully considered the question 
as to where Trade Commissioners might advantageously be stationed for the purposo 
of developing the export trade in Indian cotton yams and piecegoods and they recommend 
the appointment of Trade Commissioner for the markets mentioned below: — 

(1) For the development of the trade v ith Asiatic Turkey, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan a Trade Commissioner with headquarters at 
Alexandra; 

(2) For the development of the trade with Western Arabia, Eretrea, French Somali¬ 
land, British Somaliland, Italian Somaliland, Abyssinia and Aden and Dependencies 
a Trade Commissioner with headquarters at Aden; 

(3) For the development of the trade with Iraq (Mesopotamia), Musoat Territory, 
Truoial Oman and Native States in Eastern Arabia and Persia a Trade Commissioner 
with headquarters at Basra; 

(4) For the development of the trade with Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika Territory, 
Zanzibar, Pemba and Portugueso East Africa a Trade Commissioner with headquarters 
at Mombasa; 

(6) For the development of the trade with the Union of South Afrioa a Trade Commis- 
sioner with hoadquarters at Durban ; and 

(tf) For the development of the trade with Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes 
PMIUpine Islands, Siam and Straits Settlements a Trade Commissioner with head¬ 
quarters at Singapore. 

The first task of these Trade Commissioners should, in the opinion of my Committee, 
be devoted to making a general survey as to the exact needs of the individual countries 
placed under their jurisdiction, and the possibility of India’s mills supplying a greater 
portion of their requirements. The reports should also include precise information in 
regard to the customs duties imposed, dock oharges, shipping facilities and full informa 
tion in regard to the facilities available for merchanting. 
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Annexcbe E 

Letter from the Secretary, Bombay MUlowners ’ Association, No, 1886-121 
dated 3rd November 1926 

I am directed to ask you to call the attention of the Tariff. Board to the fact that the 
Association was not examined by the Board as to the meaning of Sir Victor Sassoon’s 
statement before the Currency Commission regarding the comparative effect of the 
remission of the Excise Duty and the rise in the exchange value of the rupee from Is. Ad. 
gold to Is. 6d. gold. The attached statement shows the figures upon which Sir Victor 
Sassoon based the statement made in his evidence before the Currency Commission and the 
disadvantage sufferod by the textile industry with cotton at Rs. 290 per candy. The 
disadvantage to day is even greater owing to the fact that cotton is at an even lower price 
than that quoted in the calculation. My Committee trust that the explanation afforded 
in the enclosure will be printed in the record of evidence. 

I am also requested to point out that the Association was not examined with regard 
to the recommendation of the majority of the Currency Commission to fix the exchange 
ratio at Is. 6d. ; I am, therefore, to take this opportunity of reiterating the Association’s 
conviction that the proposed ratio is calculated to do infinite harm to the industry as 
pointed out in the original representation of the Association to the Tariff Board and the 
written evidence tendered to the Currency Commission. 

For the information of the Board lalso submit herewith a copy of arecent representation 
to the Government of India on the subject of tho exchange ratio. 

Allocation of cost on standard shirting (9 lbs. 40 yards) 20s warp and 
weft, with cotton 



@ Rs. 290 

@ Rs. 700 


Ans. 

Percentage 

Ans. 

Percentage 

Cotton .. 

Waste Spinning 

Waste, Weaving 

Insurance, spare parts, etc. 
Stores .. 

♦On Cost 

Power .. 

Mill Management .. 

Wages .. 

Commission 

45-46 

6-80 

3-96 

3-01 

7-44 

11-21 

5-82 

5-22 

30-93 

1-91 

37-3'l 

5- 6 

3- 3 U4-S 
2-5 

6- lJ 

9-2 

4- 8 

4-3 >45-2 
25-4 

1-5, 

109-82 

16-47 

7-07 

3-01 

7-44 

11-21 

5-82 

5-22 

30-93 

3-21 

04-7'| 

8-2 

3-8 1-71-9 

1- 5 

37 I 

5-6 | 

2- 9 

2-6 >-28 1 
15-4 

l-6j 


121-76 

100-0 

200-80 

100-0 

Disadvantage at 1 /6 d 

45-2 of J2j 
= 5'65 per 
cent. 


28-1 per 
cent, of 12J 
s= 3-51 per 
cent. 



♦On Cost includes the following items of expenditure :— 

Salaries of Head Office Staff; Interest charges ; Rent, Rates and Taxes; 
Printing; Telephoned; Motor Car expenses ; Travelling expenses ; 
General oharges ; Law charges; Provident Fund charges ; Petty Cash, and 
Postal charges and Muccadamage. 


mo y 420—21 
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Letter from the Secretary, Milloumtrs' Association, Bombay, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Finance Department, Simla, No. 1715-141, 
dated 12th October 1020. 

I am dirooted to address you on the subject of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency. The recommendations of the Commission to fix the exchange 
value of th& rupoe at la. fid. gold is what chiefly concerns my Committee at this 
juncture and it is in regard to this point only that they wish to devote their attention 
in this tetter. 

2. In my Committee’s opinion the fixation of the exchange value of the rupee at la. fid. 
in preference to la. 4d. will continue to militate severely against the iutnre progress of tho 
Indian cotton textile industry in both the home and export trade, for the reasons set 
forth in the Association’s written and oral evidence before the Currency Commission 
and the Tariff Board now conducting its enquiry into the industry’s application 
for protection. 

3. It is not intended to re-traverse tho whole of the arguments already put forward 
by the Association before the two aforementioned bodies os these are already available to 
you, but. my Committoe hold that tho raising of the exchange value of the rupee to I*, fid. 
gold and its maintenance at that figure is largely responsible for the present depression in 
the cotton textile industry of Bombay and the industries of the country generally, and 
they further believe that the development of the indigonous industries of the country 
has suffered a very severe set-back owing to the fixation of the value of the rupee at Is. fid. 
gold in preference to 1*. Id. gold. 

For your ready reference I quote below the following paragraph from the Association’s 
written evidence before the Tariff Board which epitomises their views in regard to the 
effect of the Is. fid. ratio on the cotton industry:— 

“ It is tho considered opinion of the Association that if the sterling exchange were 
brought down to Is. 4 d. gold and Japanese mills were made to work one shift 
not employing women and children at night, then the industry could stand on 
its own legs and would not require protection. It is a curious phenomenon 
that all the important industries of this country, viz., sugar, cement, iron and 
steel and leather, suffer much from the exchange policy of the Government of 
India and have asked for protection. In the opinion of the Association while 
tho Government of India might be able to save tbroe crores of rupees by keeping 
the exchange at 1*. 6 d„ they are losing far more by having the industries of the 
country in a orippled state and not being able to pay income tax and super tax, 
and os long as artificial management of exchange is continued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India the industries of the country will have to be protected to get 
over tho difficulties.” 

4. My Committee further maintain that the severe blow that will be dealt to the 
indigenous industry of the country by fixing the exchange ratio at Is. 6 d. instead of Is. id. 
will mean considerably diminished revenues for the Government of India under the 
head of income tax, and will in a variety of other ways more than counterbalance the 
saving in “home charges” which will be effected by the Is, fid. ratio. 

5. The most objectionable feature of the fixation of the exchange ratio at Is. fid. 
instead oFls.4d., however, lies not in the detrimental effect it will have on Indian industrial 
development and future progress which would affect only a email proportion of the 
population, but in the effect which it will have on tho agricultural classes who form the 
bulk of the population. In tho opinion of my Committee the Government of India has not 
fully realised that the burden of the rise in value of the rupoe falls almost entirely on the 
cultivators of the soil who are amongst the poorest of tho poor, and who const,me 
praotically none of the goods imported into the country which might legitimately be 
expected to fall in prices with a Is. fid. rupee. These people are and have been for 
generations past debtors, and will thus be penalised not only in regard to interest, but on 
capital also to the extent of 12 J per cent, in addition to the loss they will incur by reason 
of the lower rupee price realisable for the produce raised on their lands. 

This double blow to the income of the Indian agriculturist will obviously restrict 
his purchasing capacity with consequently unfavourable effects on the industry and 
trade of the country. 

That the process referred to in the previous paragraph has already begun to operate, 
in the opinion of my Committee, is proved by the faot that in tfpite of five completed, and 
the prospect of a sixth good monsoon, there has been a substantial decrease in the per 
head consumption of commodities. 

6. My Committee trust that the Government of India, when deliberating the action 
to be taken in regard to the recommendation of the Currency Commission to fix the 
exchange ratio at Is. fid. gold, will give due weight to their obligations to tho Indian 
agricultural classes and Indian industries, and adopt the ratio recommended in the 
minute of dissent to the Royal Commission’s Report. 
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ANNEXTJRE P 

I am directed to Invite your attention to the nnder-quoted paragraph in an article 
which appeared in the “Times Trade and Engineering Supplement” dated 11th 
September 1926 urging the need for revision of the procedure in connection with 
application for protection under the Safe-guarding of Industries Act:— 

“ A perusal of the reports of the Committees will tend "to show the impossibility of 
applicants obtaining documentary evidence to prove that imported goods are being 
sold or offered for sale in the United Kingdom at prices below those at which similar 
goods oan be profitably manufactured in the United Kingdom. Manufacturers know 
perfectly well that such is the case, but they are not the actual buyers of the products, 
and the committees require documentary proof which can only be afforded by importers 
who may be the aotual opponents before the Committee. 

Another serious complication has arisen. It had previously been thought to be 
fairly obvious that the basis of comparison on this point was the price which the 
importer paid to the foreign competitor and the selling price of the English Manu¬ 
facturer. In a recent case, however, the majority of the members of the Committee 
appear to have held the view that the basis of comparison should be between the price 
at which the importer sells and the price at which the home manufacturer sellB. 
It is natural to suppose that however low the price at which the importer buys, he can, 
as a skilful salesman, increase his profit by cutting even slightly under the price of the 
British Manufacturer. ” 

In the course of the Association’s oral evidence, you had stated that the Association 
had not adduced sufficient evidence as regards prices of Japanese goods, but the above- 
quoted paragraph very clearly indicates the difficulties of manufacturers in obtaining 
data as to prices of foreign imports which compete with the production of indigenous 
industries. My Committee commend the above-quoted paragraph to you and your 
Board’s very careful consideration, and they trust due cognisance will be taken by your 
Board of the difficulties experienced by them in obtaining exhaustive information as 
regards prices of Japanese goods. 
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ADNEX0.RE G 

Copy of a letter from the Bombay Millowners Association regarding “ Toka ” land. 

I have the honour to draw your attention to the very severe hardship which is likely 
to be entailed on certain mills which are situated on what are known as “ Toka " lands. 
These lands were assessed in 1879 for a period of fifty years, and the lands become liable 
to reassessment in 1929. Judging from the compensation wbioh Government claimed 
and succeeded in obtaining for such of the Toka lands as were acquired by the Bombay 
Improvement Trust, it would appear that the Toka tenants of Government would have to 
pay 1,109 per cent, to 3,000 per cent, moro as assessment, according to the valuation of 
the lands, than they are paying at present. The present assessment is 1 pie per square 
yard while it appeats that the revised assessment whioh will take effect from 1929 will 
be calculated at 5 per cent, on 4/5 of the present value of the land. The enclosed state¬ 
ment shows what the revised assessment will mean to the mills mentioned therein. 

The Association has taken up this matter with the Government of Bombay and has 
inquired of them on what basis they propose to reassess Toka lands in 1929. No reply 
has been received from the Government of Bombay as to their intentions, but frcm the 
enclosed copy of a letter received from Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., it appears that 
Government intend to reassess these land* on the basis indicated above. This would 
mean a very severe hardship to the mills concerned, and I am directed to request your 
Board to bring this matter to the notice of Government, aod recommend Government to 
reassess these lands on a more equitable basis. 

(Copy) 

E. n. SASSOON & Co., Ltd. 

Bombay , 13th December 1926. 


Ref: No. 318/2(1841 

Tub Secretary. Miu.owners' Association, 

Bombay. 


. Pear Sir, 


Toka Tenure 


In continuation of our correspondence on the above subject, we appond below copy 
of a letter received by our architects with reference to their application of the 1st April 
last, to the Collector of Bombay, asking the terms on whioh Toka land might be 
converted into a free-holding :— 

“ Reconversion of Tenure Toka Land info free-liold. —Your application, 1st April 
1926, I havo the honour to inform you that the Toka land cannot be converted into 
free-hold. If your clients, however, wish to have the land converted into lease-hold or 
newly assessed tenure, the conversion will be made on payment of rent at 5 per cent, on 
Rs. 40 per square yard with an allowance for the remainder of the torm of the lease 
would bo 99 years renewable at revised rents. 

“2. This offer is subject to the sanction of Government and open for acceptance for 
one month only from the date hereof. 

“ 3. Please let me know if you wish to aonsider a definite offer on these terms. If 
so, I will state the full conditions.” 

From this reply you will see that the contention set forth in our previous letter that 
Government would, when the present tenure expires, increase the value of the land 
to Rs. 40 per square yard and on this would charge a rental of 5 per oent. is correct, and 
we will thank you to make a very strong protest on behalf of ourselves and such other 
raillowners as may be affeated against this extortionate increase in assessment. Kindly 
keep us olosely in touch with all developments in this connection. 


Yours faithfully, 

For and on behalf of 
E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, 

(Signed) 


Sub-Manager. 
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Name of mill 

Area of 
Tooa 
land 

' Present . 
Tooa assess¬ 
ment at 

1 pie per 
square yard 

Present value 
of land 
(approximate) 

Assessment 
at 5 per cent, 
of 4/5ths 
approved 
value 

Remarks 


Sq. ydB. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 


The Swan Mills, Umit 

050 

3 6 2 


f 

890 0 0 


Do. do. 

6,508-5 

S3 14 4 


-15 per bqH 
u are yard. 1 

1 3,940 0 0 

1 


Do. do. 

442 

2 4 10 


l 

| 265 0 0 


The Jam Manufacturing 
Company, Limited- 

8,736'76 

45 8 3 

40 

j 13,975 0 0 


The Jacob Ellias Sa-soon 
and others. 

4,009-7! 

20 14 2 

40 

! 9,415 0 0 


The E. D. Sassoon United 
Mills Company, Limited. 

5,830 

80 5 10 


• 

| 6,995 0 0 


Do. do. 

1,737-75 

9 0 10 


30 -i 

1 2,080 0 0 

1 


Do. do. 

21,897 

111 7 1 



25.675 0 0 


Do. do. 

3,472 

18 1 4 



4,165 0 0 


The Moon Mille, Limited ... 

1,766-21 

9 3 2 

15 

1 1,060 0 0 


The New Chine Mills. 
Limited. 

755 

3 14 11 



455 0 0 


Do. do. 

21,878 

113 15 2 



13,125 0 0 


Do. do. 

122 

0 10 2 



90 0 0 


Do. do. 

1,475 

7 10 11 


r 15 J 

885 0.0 


Do. do. 

1,605 

18 13 3 



1,015 0 0 


Do. do. 

5,000 

26 0 8 


1. 

3,000 0 0 


The Jubilee Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. 

838 

4 4 2 

1 -f 

490 0 0 


Do. do. 

240 

1 4 0 


140 0 0 


The Bombay Cotton Manu¬ 
facturing Company. 

2,058 

10 11 G 

30 

2.470 0 0 


The Western India Spinning 
and Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

18.7425 

100 0 5 

30 

22,490 0 0 


The Kasturehand Mills 

814 

16 7 

20 

650 0 0 


Total ... 


G72 13 9 


1,12,770 0 0 


Average increase for all tho above mills—2,129 per cent. 
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Witness No. 2 

THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNER’S ASSOCIATION 

Written Statement, dated the 26lh August 1928 
General Observations 

It is well-known that next to Bombay Ahmedabad is the most important centre of the 
cotton textile industry and owing to its geographical situation it exercises considerable 
influence on the mills situated in Gujarat most of which are members of this Association. 
The number of spindles in Ahmedabad is .1,375.000 and looms 36,000 as at the 31st August 
1925. Some of the natural advantages which he expected to obtain in this place induced 
one of its leading merchants R. B. Ranohhodlul Ohhotalal, C.I.E., to start tho first mill in 
Ahmedabad in the year 1869. The growth and expansion of tho industry sinoe then has 
proved the city’s adaptability to beoome one of the greatest textile centres in India. 
It is in the midst of the cotton growing districts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. Good and 
adequate water-supply oan be had either from wells or rivers through municipal pipes. 
There is an adequate supply of labour also. The finished produots of the mills can be 
conveniently distributed in Gujarat, Kathiawar, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
Central Provinces, The drawbacks from which Ahmedabad suffers are the distanoe of 
coal mines from Ahmedabad and heavy freight charges for the transport of finished 
produots plus freight charges for stores and coal in the interior. It may further be 
pointed out that the spinners and weavers required for the industry are mostly drawn from 
a class of people whose forefathers carried on handspinning and weaving before machinery 
came into use. 

India was pre-eminent in this industry so much so that we used to have a large export, 
trade in the cotton fabrics specialising in finer materials which were renowned all over 
Europe. In support of this fact the following passago from “ Cotton Industry in India 
and Japanese Competition ”, may appropriately be quoted :— 

“ Time was when, as one of the European travellers of the early seventeenth 
century observed, ' there was not a man, woman or child from tho Cape of Good 
Hope to the easternmost islands of Japan who was not clad from head to foot in the 
products of the Indian looms.’ India had for thousands of years a oomplete mono¬ 
poly of the world’s markets of cotton manufactures, thanks to her skill from days 
immemorial in the spinning of yarn and weaving of the richest and lightest and most 
fanciful fabrics. To-day that position is a dream of the past, the vanished past 
which the children of India remember only to their shame and humiliation. For 
to-day, the products of Indian looms do not get a chance of supplying the markets 
even of India herself ! Even in his own homo markets,—which in every country 
with a spark of nationalist sentiment are most zealously guarded for the wares of 
that country itself,- the ludiau producer is beaten at every turn by the foreigner; 
and tho foreigner wins not because of his skill and enterprise, but because he plays 
with loaded dice ; not because of the excellence or cheapness of his wares, but because 
of the systematic armament he has evolved in tho last generation or so for the 
exploitation of the weak and the helpless by means of his bounty-fed goods, carried 
in subsidised shipping, made by sweated labour, and distributed by agents of whom 
not a few are strangers to any sense of justice, or decency, or commercial morality of 
the simplest, whose only creed is greed and grab. Every foreigner in India is of course 
an offender in this regard in some measure, sinoe the Indian market lies helpless at 
his feet, thanks to the most benevolent polioy of free trade in exploitation and 
laissez-faire in national spoliation, thanks to the special burdens imposed upon 
Indian industry by stores duties and machinery duties, not to mention w. ter rates 
and town duties and income taxes. " 

This establishes two propositions one being that India usod to produoe cotton capable 
of being spun into counts of 100s and 120s and the people possessed the skill of spinning 
fine yarn and weaving fine cloth. Admitting that the present labour foroe is inefficient 
it should not be overlooked that the spmners and weavers are drawn from a class whose 
ancestral occupation was spinning and weaving. 

When other countries like England and America have actively built up their textile 
industry by special State aids and heavy tariffs, India has hopelessly lagged behind in 
fostering her great indigenous industry because of the laok of any such aids. 
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England was forced to levy an import duty of 100 per cent, in order to atop the import 
of Dacca muslins whioh competed with machine-made piece-goods and it was only after 
the trade in finer goods had been killed, that she did away with the import duties. 
America with all her expert knowledge and organisation levied a 40 per cent, import 
duty on the imported piece-goods in order to protect her spinning and weaving industry in 
its infancy. Japan has done much the same in different forms. Long ago tho Americans 
saw that their prosperity, i.e., the prosperity of their agriculturists as well as that of the 
traders and the industrialists lay in manufacturing goods in her own country instead of 
sending out raw products like ootton to be manufactured in England and other countries. 
The success of the American polioy is witnessed in many directions. The expansion 
of her textile industry during recent years has been phenomenal. She is no longer 
dependent on England to get the proper value for her cotton. Her farmers oan withhold 
cotton for months together if the prices offered for her cotton appeared to them to be low. 
Not only has there been the expansion of her textile industry but the demand created 
for machinery led to the establishment of machinery works and all the machinery needed 
was practically manufactured by herself. The treatment metod out to the Indian textile 
industry here in India needs ro comment. It is the darkest chapter in the history of 
the British connection with India. The currency and the tariff policy of the Government 
of India bit the industry time and again. Early in the seventies the abolition of Customs 
duty on British articles iD spite of financial difficulties was in pursuance of this polioy. 
Again in the nineties when the depreciation of the sterling value of the rupee forced the 
Government of India to impose Customs duties on cotton goods the imposition of a 
countervailing exoise duty was thought of. This Association is Btrongly of opinion that 
India is capable of producing all the goods she needs only if the Government will not put 
impediments ip her wa^ As stated above, all the factors for the establishment of the 
industry are in existence in India, but time and again the policy of Government has come 
in the way. The present state of depression is mainly due to the exchange polioy of the 
Government of India. Had the exohange been stabilised at Is. id. the crisis through 
which the industry has had to pass during the last three years would not have been 
witnessed. Instead of giving protection to the textile industry the exchange gives an 
advantage of 121 per cent, to foreign countries. 

It is a notable fact that in spite of various impediments and direct and indirect attacks 
on its gradual development the textile industry has been established for 50 years but 
it has not been able to spin and weave over 40s counts of yarn or cloth. Japan started 
only 30 years back and her expansion has been a phenomenal one. ThiBis not due to 
any natural advantage she enjoys over India bntto the nationalistic policy followed by 
its Government. 

Uptilonly five years ago the cotton crop in India used to be only 4 million bales. Owing, 
however, to the high prices prevailing during the post-war boom and the special elicits 
made by the Government of India the crop has increased to something like 6 million 
bales. A Central Cotton Committee has been appointed to improve the growth and 
quality of cotton. Time and again the Government has been charged in the Council, 
Assembly and in public with having undertaken these activities for the benefit of 
Lancashire. Here is an opportunity for Government to justify the claim that tho 
improvement of the quality and quantity has been undertaken in the interests of the 
cultivator. It is an economic fact that when the supply is greater than the demand the 
prices obtained by the grower are bound to be proportionately less. Instead of sending 
cotton all the way from India to foreign countries to be manufactured into finished 
articles and then rc-imported into the country if protection for a few years is granted. 
India oan well manufacture all the supplies she requires. Though the cotton crop 
has been increased by 50 per cent, in the last five years the increased consumption of 
ootton in this country has not been more than 5 per cent. This is a lamentable jaot and 
it oan only be remedied by the expansion of the textile industry. Further there is the 
Sukkur Barrage under construct on whioh will bring under cultivation thousands o' 
acres of land most of it being suitable for long staple cotton cultivation. 

Section I 
General 

1. The depression in the ootton industry is general throughout the whole of India, 
though it may be unequal in different centres. 

2. (a) The operation of world factors does not contribute to the present depression. 
Factors which are special to India are entirely responsible for this depression. ( b ) The 
exohange and currenoy polioy, foreign competition and heavy taxation, (c) Inefficient 
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labour, local taxation, e.g., water rates, terminal tax and inoquitable railway freights 
pressing heavily on an inland centre like Ahmedabad. 

3. The present depression will continue so long as the present exchange policy 
remain' unaltered and no steps are taken to countoraot the threatening foreign 
competition. 

4. In case the present margin between the price of raw cotton and tho price of yarn 
and piecegoods does not increase somo mills now working may have to be closed down. 
At present tome milts have been compelled to resort to partial stoppage. 

6. Some good mills which are undercapitalised and which have built up large reserve 
funds are making profits, while some are making both ends meet and some are working 
at a loss. 

6. (1) Lower price of raw cotton does not necessarily mean any prosperity for the 
fndustry. During the last three years the price of raw cotton has been progressively 
declining without affording any relief to the industry. (2) Moreover, it does not lessen 
foreign competition. (3) Fall in the price of raw cotton would adversely affect the 
stocks already held by the mills. 

7. The downward teuden.ey of cotton, yarn and piece-goods has resnltod in losses 
to the merchants and shaken thoir confidence in the present level of prices. Con¬ 
sequently the stocks they hold are limited and their purchases are on a restricted 
scale. 

8. The fall in the price of cloth has been groater than the fall in the prioe of ootton 

in the last few years. ft 

!). The ryots’ purchase of piecegoods in money does not differ much from what it 
was before but is approximately the same as in pre-war times. With the present 
increased cost of living it has not gone up and to that extent it may be said that his 
purchasing power has been reduced. 

10. No, we do not agree with the view that owing to tho lower prices of gold and 
silver consumers invest their savings in tho precious metals and thus restrict their 
purchases. 

11. During the last ten years organisation among the Ahmedabad millowners has 
steadily improved though there may be room for further improvement. Lack of orga¬ 
nisation is, however, not one of the causes of the present depression. 

12. The present depression being of tho most severe character, has resulted in the 
closing down of four mills, while nine have changed hands and five have gone into 
liquidation. 

Mills which have changed hands: (1) The India Spinning Mills, (2) The Ahmedabad 
Cotton & Waste Mills, (3) The Swadeshi Felt Cap & Hosiery Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
(4) The Hathising Mills, (5) The Shrinagar Mills, (6) The Zaveri Spinning Mills, (7) 
The Manor Harkha Mills, (8) Sir Wughji Mills, (9) The Vaso Mumbai Mills. 

Mills which have closed tlou n : (1) The Uomtipnr Spg. Mills, (2) The Hathising Mills, 
(3) The Oriental Mills, (4) The Vishnu Cotton Mills. 

Mills which have gone into Uguidation : (1) The Universal Colton Mills, (2) The Zaveri 
Spinning Mills, (3) The Vaso Mumbai Mills, (4) The Gomtipur Spinning Mills, (5) The 
Vishnu Cotton Mills. 


Section II 

Nature and extent of competition between imported goods and those of 
Indian manufacture 

13. Ahmedabad had very little yarn trade with China. It is the considered opinion 
of this Association that the loss of yarn trade with China adversely affectB or creates a 
depression in the piece-goods market. The fall in the exports of yam to China is due 
to three main reasons :— 

(1) Great expansion of the textile industry in China itself, (2) The successful 
competition of Japanese manufactures and (3) The currency and exohange policy 
of the Government of India. 

It is true that the expansion of the weaving industry in Bombay has been due to a 
certain extent to tho loss of the China yarn trade, but it. is not so with upcountry 
mills. The expansion of the weaving industry in India has not been commensurate 
with the progress made in other countries like the United States, Japan and China. Our 
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Association believe that India i in a position to supply all her requirements of cloth 
provided she has the support of her Government. 

14. The fgures mentioned in the statement submitted by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association clearly show that the present depression in the industry is due to increas 
ing competition both in quantity and price regarding yam and piece-goods from 
Japan in particular and other countries in general. 

15. Regarding yarn, counts up to 40s. 

Regarding piece-goods dhoties, shirtings, sheetings and chaddars and grey and 
bleached goods manufactured from medium counts. 

17. During the last few years there have been occasions on which imported Japanese 
yam and piece-goods have been sold in the Indian market below the cost of the manu¬ 
facture of the same goods in India. Regular dumping in 2/42s yarn was resorted to 
in the year 1923 when that yarn was placed into the Indian market at from Re. 1-2 per 
lb. to Re. 1-4 per !b. while the cost of manufacture for the same yarn in India was about 
Re. 1-8 per lb. The cotton price during the year 1923 was Rs. 510 per candy when this 
yam was being sold from R>. 1-2 to Re. 1-4 per lb. To-day when cotton has dropped to 
Rs. 340 the price of that yarn is still from Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-5. Dyers and printers who 
are called “ Chhipas ” used to purchase locally all their required piece-goods, but Japan 
entered into competition by underselling these BOrts with the result that looal purchases 
have practically ceased. 

18. Ahmedabad mills have little or no foreign markets. 

19. To gauge the correot strength of the competition in yarn the surplus available 
for sale should be taken into consideration with the imports of yam and not the total 
yarn production in India. We consider the competition of imported yam as a serious 
faotor because of the strides made by Japan during the last ten years. Until 1917-18 
even the United Kingdom had failed to successfully compete with Indian yam up to 
20= counts, while Japan during the last seven years has been able to place on the Indian 
market yam during 1918-21 at an average of 3,747,577 lbs. and in 1922-23 12,365,867 
ILs. Further, in counts from 21s to 30s Japan has been able to place on the Indian market 
an increase from 19,000 tbs. in 1917-18 to 1,750,000 tbs. in 1922-23, directly competing 
against the Indian yam trade. We havo every reassn to believe that Japan will leave 
no stone unturned to undermine the Indian textile industry, which is the next and the 
best markot for her exports. 

20 to 22. We do not accept these figuros. It is difficult to determine the extent of 
the competition from the United Kingdom nnloss detailed statistics of imported piece- 
goods are maintained by Government. Our Association believes that the competition 
with imported piece-goods from the United Kingdom also is increasing daily. It is not 
possible in the absenoo of detailed statistics to determine the exact percentage. A very 
large percentage of the imports of Japanese piece-goods however come into direct com¬ 
petition with the products of Indian mill s. 

23. We believe that the imports from all the three countries, viz.. United Kingdom, 
Japan and Italy, are likely to increase owing to the exchange being stabilised at is. 6d.’, 
giving an advantage of 12J per cent, to foreign imports. Further, the depreciated 
exchanges of Italy and Japan are bound to assist them still further in their export trade 
Again, India is the principal market for British-made goods and England is likely to put 
in every endeavour to bring up her exports to the pre-war figures. Regarding Japan, 
her textile industry has made great strides during the last few years and she can hardly 
find any other unprotected market except India for the purpose of exports. 

24. In our opinion pieoe-goods imported from Japan keenly compete with the piece- 

goods imported from the United Kingdom and also with those manufactured in India. 
This competition is likely to grow more keen in future. The following extract from the 
July issue of the Indian Textile Journal clearly proves the extent of this competition :_ 

“ Japan and India in the East and Italy and the United States in the West 

have, to a great extent, replaced British goods in the world’s markets. 

In 1912, China reoeived 527 million yards of cloth and million pounds of yarn 
from Britain, and at present the imports from that quarter are 173 million yards and 
half a million pounds. The imports into India in tiie year before the war were as a 
rule between 2,500 and 3,000 million yards, whereas now they do not approach even 
2,000 and they are nearer 1,500. As regards yarn also, the corresponding figures 
are 40 million pounds and 20 million pounds. 

“ A good part of this trade has been lost to Japan. During the last ten years 
the value of that country’s import into China has inoreased by over six times. India 
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used to get only half a million pounds of yam and throe milli on yards of oloth from 
Japan in 1913, but now the corresponding figureB are 33 million pounds and 165 
million yards and these ore increasing at a rapid rate. ” 

26, The fall in the Japanese exchange has oontribntBd largely to accentuate the com¬ 
petition of Japanese piece-goods with Indian manufacture. The extent of this competi¬ 
tion has been amply proved by the Bombay Miliowncrs’ Association in their statement. 

28 and 27. The depression in the foreign exohange has materially increased the 
competition of imported goods with the production of Indian mills. The stabilisation of 
the rupee at Is. 6 d. will decidedly give an advantage of 12|por cent, to the imported piece- 
goods from the United Kingdom and auoh other countries whose exohange is dependent 
on pound sterling over Indian manufacture. Thus foreign competition with Indian 
production will reoeive an impetus and the textile industry will be mado to suffer. 

28. In Japan a great majority of mill labour consists of women and children. Japan 
also allows women and ohildren to work at night time which is not. the ease with India. 
Indian mill labour mostly consists of males and women and children are' prevented 
from working at night. Labour in Western countries is highly organised, skilful and 
efficient as compared with the illiterate, unorganised and inefficient labour in India, 
Due to these disadvantages India is not able to introduce automatic and labour 
saving machinery and consequently reduces her costs of production as is the case with 
Western countries. As long as this difference in the conditions labour exists between 
India and other countries the competition of imported piece-goods is facilitated. 

29. This question has been fully dealt within the statement submitted by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association. 

30. It is an admitted fact that exporting houses in foreign countries obtain various 
facilities in their own countries in the matter of credits. The Trade and Engineering 
Supplement, London Times, July 17th, has a descriptive articlo of the Government scheme 
for insurance against bad debts in export trade. These are some of the facilities whioh 
exporting houses in the United Kingdom obtain. 

As to the facilities obtained by Indian buyers from exporting houses the fact of the 
credit of 60 or 90 days and even more being granted to importers is too well-known to 
need any comment. Commodities on the consignment basis arc also offered in certain 
cases. Besides, the warehousing facilities promote the import of foreign goods especially 
in tho case of textiles. 

31. Greater attention on the part of suppliers of the requirements of middlemen and 
consumers in all cases facilitates sales. In the opinion of our Association, however, thiB 
factor does not tend to foster competition of imported piece-goods with the Indian produots 
to any appreciable extent. 

32. No marked ohange is noticeable. 

33. Yarn from Japan of 30s to 40s and 2/42s oounts has practioally ousted Indian- 
made yarn from the home market. The export of Indian yam to China of counts from 
Gs to 20s has practically ceased on acoount of the Japanese capturing that market. 
Long cloth, chaddars drills, shirtings, are all more or less seriously handicapped in the 
home market by imports from Japan and other foreign countries. 

34 The^masa of the Indian population is too poor to afford finer qualities of cloth 
which are always dearer and less durable than the ooarser cloth which they are accustomed 
to wear. Signs of a growing preference for finer qualities of cloth are not notioeablo. 

Section III 
Internal Competition 

36. In our opinion the prosperity of Bombay and Ahmedabad mills has not been 
affected by the extension of mills or the establishment of new mills in up-country centres. 
There is scope enough for the industry to expand in order fully to meet the requirements 
of the country. It is true that the mills in Native States which enjoy a certain measure 
of protection from their rulers are in a better position to compete in certain markets as 
compared with those in British India. 

36. Bombay enjoys the following advantages :— 

(i) Being a port it has special transport facilities both inland and overseas. 

(tt) Being a port it enjoys the advantage of preferential railway freights. 

(in) Being a port it has all things laid down at its door thus saving those freight 
charges which inland mills have to bear on their mill-stores, machinery, etc. 

(iv) Favourable climatic conditions. 

(c) It is one of the recognised emporiums of trade affording its mills faoility for 
the disposal of their goods. 

(in) Banking facilities. 
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(vii) The preaenoe of the cotton green in Bombay is an undoubted advantage in the 
selection and purchase of suitable cotton. 

(viii) It has the advantage of having the alternative of using coal or electrical 
power. ’ 

37. Regarding Ahmedabad :— 

(o) The advantage of proximity to some of the up-country markets is neutralised 
by manipulated railway freights. 

(6) Ahmedabad enjoys no advantages of proximity to coalfields. 

'(c) It is in the midst of a great ootton growing district and to that extent has the 
advantage of obtaining cotton near at hand. 

38. In our opinion the handloom industry is catering for a distinct market of its own 
and hence we do not think it direotly competes with the mill industry. To our knowledge 
there is no appreciable ohange. 

39. It is most difficult to gauge the production of handspun yam as the quantity of 
cotton consumed has always been a controversial question. The same is the case with 
piece-goods. 

Section IV 
Mill Management 

40. We subscribe to the principle that unless an industry is carried on with reasonable 
effioienoy and economy it cannot claim assistance from Government. We further maintain 
that the industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad is carried on with reasonable efficiency 
and economy with a few exceptions here and there, which is generally the case everywhere. 

41. It is our considered view that the system of managing agency is best suited to 
Indian conditions. To our knowledge no industry in India has been built up without the 
enterprise, financial resources, managing ability and identification of interests of the 
managing agents. The textile industry both in Bombay and Ahmedabad owes its 
inception and progress to this system. 

42. The system of remuneration to managing agents in Bombay differs from that 
in vogue in Ahmedabad. In Bombay the remuneration of the managing agents is 
generally on the profit basis with a fixed office allowance while in Ahmedabad the remune¬ 
ration is based on sales or production. In Bombay the full amount of block account 
is raised by issuing ordinary, preference, or in some cases, debenture stock; whereas 
in Ahmedabad the share capital forms but a small part of the large amount Bunk in block 
aooount. The entire capital debt and a large proportion of the share capital are financed 
by the firm of managing agents. In order to obtain this finance the managing agent 
divides his commission amongst his partners on a permanent basis. For example when 
a new mill in Ahmedabad is started, a firm of managing agents is at first formed consisting 
of several partners with an individual styled “ managing agent ” invested with necessary 
powers to conduct all the business as laid down in the articles of association and entitled 
to receive commission either on sales or on production. This agency firm undertakes 
to furnish the necessary capital required for the concern. 

It may be added that in the case of almost all the mills in Ahmedabad there is a proviso 
in the articles of association requiring the agents to relinquish to the extent of one-third 
their commission in order to make up a certain guaranteed percentage of dividend which 
varies from 6 to 12 per cent. But it is customary for agents during lean years to forego 
even their commission to the extent of the whole amount. It will thus be evident that 
the industry owes its expansion in Ahmedabad particularly to the adoption of this system 
which is best suited to the places where capital is shy. 

43. Managing agents in Ahmedabad do not receive commission on purchases of 
cotton, mill-stores, sales of cotton yam and cloth and on insurance, advertisements or 
other activities. In some cases the managing agents are interested in the firms doing 
such business. However it should be noted that mills do not suffer any disadvantages 
on this aooount. 

44. The association of managing agents with other kinds of business has proved 
advantageous to all industries in India in general and the textile industry is no exception 
to it. ’ 

Section V 
Mill Finance 

45. In Ahmedabad the present depression has nothing to do with either over 
capitalisation or under capitalisation as the mills have been generally started with small 
capital from their very inception and practically the capital remains the same with most 
of them. 
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46. The extension of mills and replacement of machinery undertaken when prices 
were at their highest do not contribute to the present depression in the industry. 

47. The ratio between the amounts of profits and the dividend distributed to the 
share-holderS during the period prior to 1917-1923 was practically the same as before. 
The present depression has nothing to do with it. 

48. The way in whioh the mills obtain their capital in Ahmedabad is best suited to 
local conditions. 

49. We have no criticism to offer about the way in whioh the working capital is 
obtained by mills. The practice of obtaining capital by means of short-term loans is not 
followed generally in Ahmedabad. 

60. To a certain extent the system of investment of funds in allied concerns prevails 
in Ahmedabad. We consider it to be a sound one provided it is ably handled. This 
being a form of inter-banking it has materially contributed to the expansion of the 
industry in Ahmedabad. 

61. As more money is required to finance the working of the mills during post-war 
years owing to high cost of materials greater difficulties in obtaining finance are experienced 
particularly by those mills who have capital debts and scarce reserves. In view of the 
high rate of interest offered in Government securities, postal certificates, municipal 
loans and other debentures, the investors are induced to invest their money in these 
securities and shrink from investing it in mills, the more so in depressed times. 

62. Money iB borrowed by the industry in Ahmedabad at rates varying from 6 to 
7J per cent, in accordance with the stability of the concerns. We have no definite 
information about the rate prevailing in Japan. 

Section VI 

Cost of production 

A—General 

63. In our opinion a mill having 26,000 spindles and 600 looms is considered to 
ensure efficient and economical working in Ahmedabad. The approximate amount of 
capital required in pre-war times to establish such a mill in accordance with the standard 
usually followed in Ahmedabad would be about rupees 16 lacs. At present a similar 
mill would cost about rupees 30 lacs. Wo regret our inability to quote comparative 
figures for the United Kingdom and Japan. 

64. Most of the mills built in Ahmedabad are to a very great extent conducive to 
economical working. 

55. The use of old machinery does affect the efficiency in mills to a certain extent 
but this loss is compensated to a certain degree having regard to the present high prices 
of machinery. 

66. Some individual mills have been asked to supply this information to the Tariff 
Board in the revised form sent to us. 

57. In western countries the labour is highly organised and more efficient. They 

have machinery and stores at their doors. They have suitable climatic conditions. Japan 
with women and child labour working two shifts a day and with cheap and subsidised 
freight enj oys advantages over India. ■* 

58. This has been dealt with in our replies to questions 36 and 37. 

69. Regarding humidity Bombay has a distinct advantage over Ahmedabad. In 
our opinion Bombay mills can spin a count or two finer from the same cotton and would 
give better results in weaving both in quality and efficiency. Artificial humidity does 
not materially help to lower the cost of production. 

B—Raw Material 

60. In Ahmedabad there is no Jatha where the miilB could purchase cotton according 
to their required selection. Mills usually purchase their suitable cotton from neighbour¬ 
ing districts and from up-country through their buying agents. The usual practice is to 
make their purchase in cotton during the season and stock the same till the arrival of 
the new crop. In Ahmedabad there is no facility to hedge the purchases in cotton as 
is the case with Lancashire. Japan purchases most of her requirements in India from 
Bombay and up-country cotton growing districts. The Japanese firms have set up their 
own ginning and pressing factories in some of the cotton districts which assist them in 
their purchases. 
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61. The present depression in the industry is in no way connected with the speculative 
purchases of cotton so far as Ahmedabad mills are concerned. The element of speculation 
in purchases could be reduced by the facilities afforded by a single hedge contract. 

62. Tn our opinion mills do not make their purchases in cotton at a price higher than 
that of export. 

63. The present depression in the industry cannot be attributed to the purchase of 
cotton at prices higher than those now prevailing. Ahmedabad mills usually purchase 
and stock their cotton during the season. However, a fall in the price of cotton at a 
later stage to a certain limit is compensated for by the better quality of cotton obtained 
during the season. 

C—Labour 

64. We fully support the view of the Bombay Millowners’ Association that the main 
factor which has contributed to the increased ooBt of manufacture is the higher 
remuneration given to labour for a smaller unit of work as compared with pre-war years. 
Tn regard to Ahmedabad monthly earnings per head in 1914 for (1) men, (2) women, 
(3) big lads and children and (4) all work-people were Rs. 15-7-1 and 9-15-11 and 7-2-3 
and 13-9-9 respectively. In 1921 theso reached the figure of Rs. 34-2-11, 19-9-4, 
18-6-6, 30-2-11 respectively, the increased percentage in 1921 in eaoh case being 121, 96, 
168, 122 ( vide Wages and Hours of Labour, Cotton Mill Industry, page 8, published by 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 1923). Tn 1921 the average percentage of 
increase in the cost of living was 73 per cent, over 1914 (Tablo 23 of the Bombay 
Association’s statement). 

The soale of wages in Ahmedabad was reduced by about 16{ per cent, in the year 1923 
which is still in force. On the other hand the reduction in working hours from 12 to 10 
has resulted in a smaller unit of work. 

65. Mills having earned good profits between 1918 and 1921, the operatives were 
given liberal bonuses in Ahmedabad. In our opinion tho present depression in the 
industry has nothing to do with this. 

66. Owing to the reduction of working hours from 12 to 10 the production in spinning 
suffered proportionately while in weaving it did not go to tho extent of that proportion 
on account of weavers being under the scale of piece work. 

67. In Ahmedabad the following figures are applicable in general:— 

(а) (i) Number of ring spindles per frame from 292 to 384. 

(♦») The number of ring spindles per spinner in Ahmedabad is 146 to 192. 

(б) Number of looms per competent weaver is two. 

(c) The total operatives in the spinning department 

per 1,000 spindles up to reeling.21. 

The total operatives in the spi nnin g department 
per 1,000 spindles including reeling.23. 

Average count Bpun is.24s. 

(d) The total operatives in the weaving department 

per 100 looms for grey and coloured goods.91. 

68. The following statement of a mill in Ahmedabad contains the required infor¬ 
mation :— 


Department 

Standard 

Muster 

1st April 
1910 

Standard 

Muster 

1st April 
1913 

Standard 

Muster 

1st January 
1918 

Standard 

Muster 

1st January 
1919 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Blow-room 

Nil. 

11 8 0 

13 8 0 

14 8 0 

Card-room 

Nil. 

12 0 0 

13 8 0 

15 8 0 

Frame 

Nil. 

13 8 0 

22 4 0 

22 4 0 

Ring fro me 

Nil. 

10 0 0 

14 0 0 

15 0 0 

Winders 

Nil. 

,, ,, 

9 14 0 

12 13 0 

Weavers 

Nil. 


25 0 0 

28 9 0 

Folders 

mi. 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

13 0 0 
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Department 

*• 

Standard 

Muster 

1st February 
1920 

Standard 

Muster 

1st Novem¬ 
ber 1920 

Standard 

Muster 

1st Mav 
1921 ‘ 

Standard 

Muster 

1st April 
1923 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Blow-room 

18 0 0 

19 0 0 

26 12 0 

27 12 0 

Card-room 

17 8 0 

19 8 0 

26 6 0 

28 6 0 

Frame 

27 4 0 

27 4 0 

30 0 0 

32 0 0 

Ring frame 

20 0 0 

28 8 0 

28 8 0 

31 12 0 

Winders 

15 3 0 

14 7 0 

22 12 0 

23 8 0 

Weavers 

26 13 0 

26 13 0 

39 6 3 

39 8 0 

Folders 

24 6.0 

30 7 6 

30 7 6 

30 7 6 


69. The spinners and weavers in Ahmedabad do not receive wages on the Beale of 
weight. As different counts from different qualities of cotton are being spun by mills 
and several varieties of cloth are being woven with a great variation of size it is difficult 
to arrive at these figures. 

70. Indian labour is very inefficient as compared with the labour in the United King¬ 
dom and other Western countries. The following extract from the Labour Gazette , 
Bombay, July issue, page 1061, gives a rough idea of the comparative situation. 

“.about the close of the last century, whereas an operative in Bombay 

worked on an average only 40 spindles, his contemporary in Italy worked 80 
spindles, in Alsace 100, in Switzerland and Bavaria 160 each, or approximately 
4 times as many as an operative in Bombay. ■ The German operative worked 
during the same period 170 spindles approximately, whereas an operativo in 
England could manage on an average (in 1887) 333 spindles, or over 8 times as 
many os an operative in Bombay (1896). There can be no comparison whatso¬ 
ever between the spindles managed by a single girl'operative in the U. S. A. 
and those managed by an operative in Bombay. Bombay’s * 40 spindlos per 
operativo ’ would appear as a drop in the ocean before America’s ‘ 896 to 
1,200 spindles per operative.’ " 

Labour in Ahmedabad is generally inclined to while away its time in the mill compound 
during working hours which affects the efficiency. 

71. The percentage of absenteeism in Ahmedabad varies between 2 and 3. Usually 
after pay days and holidays absenteeism is felt to a greater extent. During times of 
sowing and reaping of the crops absenteeism also increases. It is not possible for us 
to give separate figures of absenteeism for male and female operatives. Attendance 
bonuses are being commonly granted to the operatives by local mills. 

72. The ** badli ” system does affect the effioienoy of labour to a great extent as 
the “ badli ” man whose employment is of a temporary nature does not work with the 
same zeal and efficiency. For instance, a weaver engaged as “ badliwala ” gives less 
production and turns out more damaged cloth. 

74. Ahmedabad enjoys better continuity of labour than Bombay. Such bonuses 
and provident funds are not common here. 

75. Increasing efforts to house their labour are being mado by Ahmedabad mills as 
will be evident from the statement attached hereto (Annexure A). Most of the workmen 
having settled themselves in Ahmedabad do not prefer to leavo their Jathas and conse¬ 
quently difficulty is being experienced in keeping the “ cbawls ” occupied by their own 
labour. Improved housing conditions would result in improving the efficiency of labour 
to some extent but much depends upon their sense of duty and habits of lifo. 

76. In Ahmedabad there is an institution oalled the R. C. Technical Institute wherein 
apprentices having passed Standard V are admitted and given theoretical and practical 
training in spinning, weaving and engineering. This institution is being conducted on a 
small scale. It is mostly meant for persons who desire to qualify themselves for the 
supervising staff. The efficiency of labour could be increased provided labour first 
received primary education and has subsequently trained in such institutions. 

77. We agTee with the view of the Bombay Millowners’ Association. A reference to 
“ Prices and Wages in India ” published by Government is requested. 
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78. There has been some change in the standard of living of operatives. 

79. We do not think there is any scope for a reduction in the labour costs in mills 
by the introduction of automatic looms as they are not suitable to Indian labour and 
other conditions. Introduction of automatic looms and other labour saving appliances 
would not counterbalance additional expenditure incurred thereon. 

80. There are no prospects of securing a reduction in labour costs by training operatives_ 
to attend to more spindles or looms. We have experienced no improvement in reoent 
years in this matter. 

81. The figures mentioned in paragraph 129 of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
statement are acceptable to us. 

82. It is not possible to introduce double shift working in mills owing to insufficiency 
of labour coupled with the restriction to employ women and children at night time. 

83. Working hours having been reduced from 12 to 10 manufacturing costs such as 
wages, overhead changes, interest charges, etc., have increased proportionately. Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, Smoke Nuisanoes Act, increase in boiler inspection fee, 
cotton ocss, compulsory maintenance of boiler attendants, etc., also affeot the cost of 
production. 

D. Overhead charges 

84. Water rate on industrial concerns has been increased five times in Ahmedabad 
since 1921. This is charged at the rate of 5 per cent, on the valuation at Rs. 6 per square 
yard of built area for every floor and 10 annas per square yard of open land without 
taking into consideration the actual cost of mill buildings and premises. In addition 
to this, water tax is to be paid for the amount of water consumed. The total amount 
to be paid against this tax is the same as that of the valuation tax irrespective of the 
quantity of water oonsumed. The sohedule of Terminal Tax on articles used in looal mills 
is given below :— 


Statement showing articles chargeable with the Terminal Tax and the rates to be levied 
thereon by the Ahmedabad Municipality 


Name of artiole 


Rate Per 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 


1. 

Piece-goods 

.. 0 

0 

0 

Bengal Md. 

2. 

Coal, Coke and Charooal 

..0 

8 

0 

Ton. 

3. 

Cotton 

..0 

0 

8 

Bengal Md. 

4. 

Fire Wood 

..0 

3 

0 

Ton. 

5. 

Tallow 

.. 0 

10 

0 

Bengal Md. 

6. 

Kerosine and Petrol .. 

..0 

2 

0 

Do. 

7. 

Crude Oil .. 

..1 

8 

0 

Ton. 

8. 

Oils of other sorts 

.. .. 0 

4 

0 

Bengal Md 

10. 

Irons and articles of iron 

.. 0 

1 

0 

Do. 

11. 

Miscellaneous artioles including 

j agree, ghee, 





and butter, milk, cream and mava, rafters 
and bamboos, brass, copper arfd other arti- 
cles of metal except gold and silver and 
articles made thereof, marble, Mangalore tiles 
and all other artioles except those exempted 

in Rule 4 .. .. ..010 Bengal Md. 


Statement showing the amount of water rate charged to Ahmedabad mills by the 
municipality from 11/20 to 1924 


Tear 

Compulsory 
water Tax 

Meter charges 

Number of 
Mills 


Rs. 

Rs. 


1920-21 

27,318 

79,978 

42 

1921-22 

.. 64,647 

90,409 

42 

1922-23 

.. 1,77,079 

1,41,070 

66 

1923-24 

.1,99,017 

1,37,662 

66 
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85. Buildings, machinery and stocks are insured against loss or damage by fire. 
Some mills also prefer insuranoe against civil commotion and loss of profit by fire. Mills 
also have been compelled to effect insurance for workmen’s compensation under that 
Act. The rates of insurance for upoountry mills are higher by about 25 per cent, than 
those prevailing in Bombay in spite of the risk being uniform. 

86. ^ We consider the percentage of depreciation to be as under :— 

2| per cent, on buildings. 

5 per cent, on spinning and weaving machinery. 

10 per cent, on dyeing, bleaching and electrical installations. 

The depreciation fund is being utilised by certain mills for the improvement of maoliinery 
while some utilise it in extensions, though the real purpose of thiB fund is to effect the 
upkeep and renewal of the machinery. 

Depreciation should be reckoned as a charge on cost of production. The usual practice 
of mills is in conformity with pur views. 

87. Different systems are adopted by different mills in valuing their stocks for the 
purposes of balance-sheets. Some value those at or below market rates and some at- or 
below cost. No independent valuation is made by the auditors. The agents’ certificates 
are accepted by the auditors. Valuation of stocks by auditors would be impracticable 
as they are not exports in the line and are not in touch with the market prices of 
innumerable articles consumed in mills. 

88. In most of the mills in Ahmedabad there is a practice of annual audit. 

E. Sales 

89. In Ahmedabad sales are effected through brokers and in upcountry centres through 
commission agents. We consider this system to be quite satisfactory. 

90. The system of sales on long credit is not prevalent in Ahmedabad mills. 

91. In Ahmedabad yarn and piece-goods arc sold ex-mill delivery. This system 
was prevalent in Ahmedabad even before 1913. Regarding imported yarn and piece- 
goods we arc unable to furnish the details. 

92. Owing to continual fall in the price of piece-goods dealers have incurred losses and 
consequently they now experience greater difficulties in obtaining finance as compared 
with pre-war years. This has materially diminished their holding capacity and they 
are therefore obliged to restrict their purchases. Manufacturers have therefore to keep 
large unsold stocks with them. It is not possible to gauge the effect of this on the present 
depression. 

F. Transport 

93 and 94. It is not possible for ns to give these particulars. 

95. Ahmedabad and upcountry centres are at a great disadvantage as regards 
inland railway freights on raw cotton, yarn, piece-goods, and mill stores. Port to 
port railway freights oompare unfavourably with inland rateB prevailing in tho interior, 

It may be noted that the freight from Okha to Ahmedabad is 11 axmas 4 pies while 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad it is Re. 1-1-1 in spite of the distance being the same. 

From Bombay to Calcutta via Jubbulpore, a distance of 1,333 miles, the rate per maund 
it appears is Rs. 1-8-1 while from Sholapur direct to Calcutta, a distance of 1.323 miles 
which is less by ten miles, the rate per maund is Rs, 4-7-2, whioh is fully threo times the 
former rate. Further from Sholapur to Calcutta via Bombay a distance of 1,500 miles, 
the rate per maund is Rs. 3-0-1, which by the way is subject to arrangement being made 
for unloading and re-loading goods at Bombay, which is twice as muoh again as the rate 
from Bombay to Calcutta via Jubbulpore although there is only a difference of 167 miles 
in the distances. Moreover Bombay, Sholapur, Madras and Ahmedabad, are respectively 
967 miles, 1,056 miles, 1,669 miles, and 537 miles distant from Delhi, the rate per maund 
axe Rs. 2-10-3, Rs. 4-0-7, Rs. 4-0-0 and Rs. 1-12-9. 

Section VII 

Suggestions as to bemej'ial measuees 
(a) Suggestions put forward by the Bombay Millowners Association 

96, We fully endorse the proposal of the Bombay Millowners’ Association for the 
abolition of the Customs duty on machinery and mill-stores. The difference would work 
cut from 2 to 3 pies on tho cost of yarn consumed in the manufacture of cloth. 
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97 and 98. This tax has been levied on companies since 1919 at the flat rate of one 
anna in a rupee which is a great burden on the industry. The following statement will 
give an idea of the super-tax paid by Ahmedabad Mills during the last five years :— 





Amount of 

Number of 

Year 



snper-tax 

Mills and 




paid 

Factories 




Bs. 


1921-22 



22,76,862 

61 

1922-23 .. 



19,34,247 

62 

1923-24 .. 


, , 

11,46,906 

62 

1924-26 .. 


. , 

3,78,787 

41 

1925-26 .. 



2,82,776 

37 




Total .. 60,19,668 



#ver and above these figures private individual shareholders receiving dividends from 
companies also pay super-tax; This evidently involves the principle of double taxation. 

99 and 100. Facilities of reduced freight for the movement of cotton, cotton yam 
and piece-goods manufactured in India are an imperative necessity, especially when the 
rates have increased on the basis of 1913 to over 50 per cent. Some specific instances arc 
given in paragraph 114 of the Bombay Millowners’ Association’s statement. The working 
cost of railways having been materially reduced a reduction in freights is quite justifiable 
and will have a stimulating effect on the industry. 

101. We consider it desirable that the Government of India should negotiate with 
the steamship companies for reduction in freights from Bombay to Madras, Calcutta, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa and all other export markets. 

102. India being a vast country producing immense quantities of raw materials and 
finished goods it is necessary that the Government of India should appoint Trade 
Commissioners to assist the export trade. It would not be out of place to mention here 
that such selected Trade Commissioners should be Indians fully conversant with different 
lines of Indian exports. 

103. Overseas markets for Indian yam and piece-goods could be recovered, extended 
and opened by a grant of special concessions in the form of rebates, cheap railway and 
steamship freights and reduction in taxation. 

104. We concur with the views held by the Bombay Millowners’ Association for the 
imposition of an additional duty of at least 13 per cent, on yam and piece-goods imported 
from foreign countries and which compete unfairly with India. We consider that this 
additional duty should be levied on all yams of counts 40s. and below and on all pieoe- 
goods manufactured from suoh yarns. 

106. We favour the imposition of such a duty on a permanent basis. 

106. The imposition of this duty may show* slight temporary rise in the price of yarn 
and cloth but we do not think it would be to the extent of the additional duty. 
This will ultimately result in the fostering of the home industry and in the long run the 
consumers would be provided with their home made cloths, benefiting at the same time 
the country at large. 

England with a view to protecting and fostering her home industry against the imports 
of Indian cloth resorted to rigorous measures, by ActB of Parliament. The following 
extract from the Indian Textile Journal, July Issue, pages 328 to 329 will throw light on 
the subject:— 

“ Tho wear of India-wrought silk stuffs and calicoes had become so universal in 
England at this time and tho complaint thereof so loud that it was then thought 
proper to remedy the aggravating evil. The grievance was brought to the 
forefront by the rows kicked up by the weavers and consequently a statute 
was passed enacting that from Michaelmas 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, 
and stuffs mixed with silk or herbs of the manufacture of Persia, China or the 
East Indies, and also all calicoes printed, painted, dyed or stained there should 
be locked up in warehouses appointed by the Commissioners of the Customs, 
till re-exported so that none of tho said goods should be worn or used, in either 
apparel, or furniture, in England on forefeiture thereof and also fine of two 

hundred pounds penalty on the person having, or selling any of them. 

An Act of Parliament was in consequence passed to preserve and encourage 
the woollen and silk manufacture, etc., which absolutely prohibited the wear 
thereof (calicoes) under the penalty of £5 for each offence on the wearor and 
of £20 on the seller.” 

y 420—26 
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The supposed rise in the price of cloth will have a negligible effect on the oost of living 
as the consumption of doth per head is very low. 

• 107. The imposition of this duty would result in greater sales of Indian manufactures 
and would proportionately displace foreign imports. 

108. Internal competition is bound to restrict any unreasonable increase in the price 
of yarn and cloth all over the country. 

109. This question is dealt with in our reply to question No. 106 above. 

110. We accept the view of the Bombay Millowners’ Association that the raising of 
the import duty to 11 per cent, has neither raised the price of cloth nor restricted its 
consumption. The amount of piece-goods oxeluding handloom production available 
for the Indian market rose from 2.884 millions of yards of piooo-goods in 1920-21 to 
3,071 millions in 1922-23 and to 3,636 millions in 1924-26. 

111. In our opinion the increase in the duty on imported yarn and cloth, would not 
restrict comsumption. Referring to the figures mentioned in paragraph 121 of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association’s statement we find that the consumption has increased in ]924-*25 
as compared with all the years from 1907-08 to 1911-12.’ The high figures for the 
year 1913-14 are fallacious, as during that year the imports were highest on account of 
the abnormally low prices of American cotton. 

112. So long as India is unable to meet her own requirements in yarn and cloth we 
do not oonsider the imposition of duty on yarn or cloth will have any material effect on 
per overseas markets. 

113. In our opinion increase in the duty on imported yam would not effect the 
handloom industry. This would give an impetus to the spinning industry in the country 
which would ultimately be able to supply tho requirements of the handloom industry 
except those in higher counts. 

114. We consider a substantial increase in the import duty on cloth and yarn up to 
40s. count to be necessary. For counts from 40a. to 60s. a moderate increase and on 
counts above 60s. little or no increase is deemed necessary. 

116. We support the view of the Bombay Millowners’ Association and consider tho 
imposition of an additional duty from 4 to 5 per oent. necessary in order to enable the 
mills to make the necessary allowances for depreciation to plant and machinery. 

B.—Other Suggestions 

116. We are in favour of an export duty on cotton of about 6 per cent, whioh may be 
earmarked for the improvement of cotton cultivation. In our opinion such an export 
duty will restrict to a oertain extent inequitable foreign competition and would assist 
the Indian industry. As long as the world suffers from cotton shortage foreign buyers 
will have to bear the burden of tho export duty. If it be argued that such a duty would 
reduco the income of cotton growers it may be stated that they would naturally prefer 
to grow more food-stuffs whioh would bring down their level of prices. This in turn 
would reduce the cost of living which consequently would reduce cultivation and labour 
charges in general. The price of cotton is usually governed firstly by the rule of supply 
and demand and secondly by Amerioan rates. 

The price of Indian cotton in overseas markets would not be affected by the proposed 
export duty as a countervailing adjustment will maintain the equilibrium. 

117. The imposition of the proposed duty on cotton would not result in the replacement 
of Indian cotton by American or other cotton in overseas markets as Indian cotton, 
differing materially in qualities from American cotton, is generally suitable to foreign 
buyers for the manufacture of certain speoial qualities. 

118. In Ahmedabad very little banking facilities are afforded to the mills. Ordinary 
loans at moderate rate of interest should be granted to the mills in lieu of the present 
system of domanding double securities, with restricted amounts. It will also be to tho 
interest of tho industry if suoh facilities are afforded to cotton growers and cotton, yam 
and doth merchants. 

119. It is difficult to ascertain the nature of improvement in the industry by better 
organisation of millowners. However, any suggestions on this question would be 
weloome. 

120. Progress in spinning finer oounts, would favourably affect the condition of the 
industry but this is rather difficult on account of unsuitable climatic conditions, short 
staple of Indian cotton inefficiency of labour and such other factors. 

121. Indian mills are generally equipped with looms of different-width in order to 
mannfaoture several sorts of cloth suitable for different Indian markets for differen 
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seasons. Consequently specialisation of certain counts of yarn and oertain types of 
cloth are not likely to benefit the industry. 

122. Ahmedabad mills have already extended and are still progressively extending 
their range of production to meet the requirements of all the different markets of India. 

123. Mills are trying their level best to manufacture bleached and dyed goods. 
Regarding printed goods it is a question whether that industry would pay having regard 
to the high cost of specialised machinery and keen foreign competition. Some mills 
are making experiments to utilize waste and produce hosiery. 

124. Ahmedabad mills have given rebates to the merchants on their forward contracts 
running from 1st December 1926 to the extent of tho saving effected by the abolition of 
the cotton excise duty. The mills would have derived some benefit had there been no 
inequitable foreign competition thereafter. 

126 and 126. We have no further suggestions to offer at this stage on these questions. 

AmrexuBE A 


Statement showing the number of chawls in heal mills 


Number of 
Mills 

Number of 
chawls 

Number of 
rooms 

Number of 
tenements having 
two rooms 

38 

76 

1,377 

18 
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Witness No. 2 

B. Oral Evidence of the Ahmedabad MiUowners’ Association recorded at Ahmedabad 
on the 13th September, 1926 

The following gentlemen represented the Association :— 

Mr. Chamaulal G. Parekh (President). 

„ Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
„ Ranohhodlal Amratlal 
„ H. K. Dixit 

,, G. I. Patel (Honorary Secrotary). 

President. —We should first of all like to know the numbor of members of the Ahmedabad 
MiUowners’ Association ? 

A. Mr. 0. I. Patel. —About 64 at present. 

Q. How many of these aro outside Ahmedabad ? 

A. Pour of them, Nos. 60, (The Kadi Laxmi Cotton Mills Company, Ltd.), 51 (The 
Nawab of Cambay Mills Co., Ltd.), 52, (The New Shorrock Spinning and Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd,) and 53 (The Sarswati Ginning Mills). 

Q. Of these 64 members, 12 aro not ootton mil ls * 

A. Yes. 

Q. And of the 52 cotton mills 4 are outside Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, from 50 to 54 in the list (of Members of the Ahmedabad Millownors’ Association) 

Q. Is the Sarswati Ginning Mills, cotton mill ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many mills are there in Ahmedabad which do not belong to the Millowner 
Association 1 

A. Five. 

Q. So altogether there are in Ahmedabad.? 

A. Fifty-nine mills. 

Q. Of whioh 49 belong to the Association ? 

A. But three or four are closod and they do not belong to the Association and five 
are working mills but they aro not members of the Association. 

Q. J^rty-nino belong to the Association and fivo do not ? That is 54 and there 
are five. 

A. Not working. 

Q. Fifty-nine altogether. Taking your general observations first, what publication 
is this from which you quote—Cotton Industry in India and Japanese competition ’— ? 
A. That was published by the Bombay Chroniolo. 

Q. Are you sure of the truth of the statements made in this quotation that you have 
given us ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We believe them to bo true. 

Q. The quotation talks about the 1 systematic armament he has evolved in tho last 
generation or so for the oxploit-ation, ’ etc. How long has Japanese competition been 
an important factor as regards India ? 

A. During the last eight years. 

Q. You would go as far back as eight years ? 

A. Mr. 0. I. Patel. —The statement referred to does not apply to Japan alone. It 
is a general statement in my opinion. If you will please read it, you will find that it 
refers to the foreigner as against the Indian producor. 

Q. You are referring mainly to Japan I take it. The other source of import is the 
United Kingdom. You cannot talk about bounty fed goods or subsidised shipping 
or sweated labour or dishonost agents in regard to the United Kingdom I take it. 

A. Those conditions apply to Japan only. 

Q. Then you talk about special burdens. This quotation refers to the special burden 
imposed on Indian industry by ‘ stores duties, machinery duties, not to mention water 
rates, and town duties, ’ etc. Does not the foreigner pay any of these taxes in his own 
country 1 

A, There is a difference. I do not know whether stores duties are paid by Japan. 
My information is that Japan manufactures stores and does not import to the extent 
that we do. 
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Q. Japan is a protected country and presumably they pay those duties, but my 
point is, have you any reason to believe that Japan or any other country has not water 
rates, town duties, etc. 1 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Latbhai. —But the town duty is not there just as it is in Ahmedabad 
or in Bombay. The machinery duties are not there and there are no stores duties toS. 

Q. What is your authority for saying that there are no Btores duties or machinery 
duties in Japan ? 

A. General information. 

Q. Have you got any definite information 7 General information is hardly good 
enough for statements of this kind. Have you any definite information that there are 
no stores duties or machinery duties in Japan 7 

A. No. 

A. Mr. Q. I. Patel. —In regard to Japan I may say that a good deal of stores 
are made in Japan and they import only a mini mum quantity if at all they have 
to import. 

Q. But surely I should have thought from the whole trend of your argument 
that you would welcome machinery duties in order to encourage the manufacture of 
machinery in India ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Not at this stage. 

A. Mr. H. K. Dixit. —It is difficult to get first hand information sitting here. I 
think a deputation from the Bombay or upoountry mills through the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion should go thoro and actually examine the conditions. Unless this is done, it is 
difficult to make a definite statement. We know what we gather from general informa¬ 
tion, that they havo very little duties compared with the duties we are paying here. 

Q. On machinery 7 

A. Yes, they are not high I mean. 

Q. Two and half per cent, duty on machinery. You do not call that a high duty 7 

A. Their stores are being manufactured there. 

Q. The point I am now raising is whether, in view of your general preference for 
protection you do not consider that stores duties and machinery duties should be wel¬ 
comed in order to encourage tho manufacture of stores and machinery in India ? 

A.- Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—They will be welcome when the textile industry has 
reached its full growth. But not at this stage. We will certainly welcome a duty 
on machinery too when the textile industry, or other industries for the matter of that, 
have grown fully, At this stage we certainly do not advocate any duty on tho import 
of machinery or mill stores. ’ 

Q. Then you refer to England having built up a textile industry by special State 
aid and heavy tariff. What special State aid or heavy tariff has England had in the 
last seventy or eighty years ? 

A. That has been referred to in our statement. There was a 100 per cent, duty levied 
on imported fine piece-goods by England. 

Q. In 1701 ? That is quite a long way back, isn’t it ? What special advantages in the 
matter of State aids and hoavy tariffs has the English industry had in the last 80 years 7 

A. Mr. H. K. Dixit. —When once a trade is established firmly it does not require any 
special protection. In the beginning England did her best to encourage the industry 
and they placed very heavy tariffs. 

Q. Your industry has boon in existence for 70 or 80 years 7 

A. Whon the industry in Lancashire was once built up they did not require very high 
tariffs. 

Q. The Indian cotton industry has been in existence for 80 years or so. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratalal .—All the while it has beon struggling. It has 
recoived no protection from the State whereas other countries had full protection from the 
State in the beginning of their industry. 

A. Mr. O. I. Paid.— Hero is a statement from the Times, that the Lancashire manu¬ 
facturers who felt tho competition of Indian goods induced a movement which led to the 
abolition of tho customs duties in 1882. 

Q. I do not think you caught my point, Mr. Patel, which is that the United Kingdom 
has had no special State aid or heavy tariff in the last 80 years. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—The real building up of the Indian textile industry 
began since the year 1894 or 95. Till then if you look it up, the number of looms and 
spindles in India was extremely meagre, and the statement has been borne out by Sir 
James Westland when during the debate he said ‘I need only say that India as a manu¬ 
facturing country is not yet out of her tutelage and if any industry deserves protection 
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it is the cotton industry of India, the only real indigenous industry which has sprung up 
in this country, an industry moreover on whioh our present currency difficulties have 
compelled us in the interests as we think of the country generally to inflict a oortain 
amount of injury’. 

Q. What is the date of that quotation ? 

A. I think 1894. 

Q. In 1894, there were over 3£ million spindles and 31,000 looms. That is not a small 
industry. 

A. Compared with the requirements of India it could not supply even I/20th of the 
requirements of India even then. 

Q. I do not follow your argument Mr. Kasturbhai, because to-day your spindles are 
more than twice what they were then and you are now supplying half the requirements 
of India. 

A. Not more than 40 per cent, to the best of my information. We are manufacturing 
40 per cent, of our requirements. 

Q. If you look at the table on page 80 of the Bombay Millowners’ statement you will 
see for last year you supplied more than half. 

A. We manufactured to the extent of about 69 crores. 

Q. I am not referring to the valuo. I am referring to the quantity. Quantity in this 
case is a better test. Last year you supplied more than half your requirements apart 
from the handloom production. 

A. I am including the handloom production. 

Q. Then at least 2/3rds of your requirements were supplied f 

A. What I say is 40 per cont. was supplied by Indian mills. 

Q. How do you get that figure ? 

A. That has been borne out by figures. If you refer to Mr. Bell’s speech it is shown 
there that 41 per cent, is being supplied by the mill industry, 33 per oent. by the imports 
and tho rest by the handloom industry. 

Q. Exactly. Then you are supplying altogether at least 60 per cent. ? 

A. If you take handlooms. 

Q. But you were talking about l/20th. 

A. That was in 1894. 

Q. I do not see how in 1894 you can make it as low as that if you had nearly half the 
number of spindles then that you have now. However it is not a point on which we need 
dwell. The point of importance is that you say India is capable of producing all the 
goods she needs. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Where are you going to got the ootton from for counts over 30s f 

A. Mr. O. /. Paid. —Where does England get it from ? Can we not get the same 
similarly if we extend the industry. We can import Egyptian and American cotton. 

Q. You can undoubtedly. 

A. Mr. Banchhodlal Amratlal .—We have got more natural advantages. 

Q. As regards ootton for counts over 40s ? 

A. Compared with those countries which have no advantage at all, India stands in a 
very favourable position. 

Q. I am referring to cloth from counts over 40s ? 

A. Wo get cotton from Uganda ? 

Q. Only a very limited supply, I think ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—During the last five yoars Uganda has been producing 
more. Before it was 10 to IS thousand bales. To-day it has oome up to 200 thousand 
bales. By the time our industry grows I dare say Uganda will be supplying somothing 
like seven or eight lakha bales. There are very many markets from whioh we can import. 

Q. You have no natural advantages in regard to this ootton ? 

A. Mr. O. I. Paid .—We have our own cotton. 

Q. No natural advantages as regards cotton of higher counts ? 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal .—Now we want counts under 40s. That is the 
greatest need of the country. • 

Q. I am not denying that for a moment. I am now referring to the question of the 
natural advantages you have for spinning finer counts. You consider that you have got 
natural advantages. It is one of the criteria laid down by the Fisoal Commission that 
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an industry must have natural advantages. What I wanted to know was what natural 
advantages you have in regard to cotton for cloth over 40s. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai .—We have got endless markets as far as markets go. 
Indian requirements will be such as to take up all the produce that we produce in India. 
That is one of the advantages ; the second i3 that we have plenty of labour. The third 
advantage is that we can certainly get the oapital because the industry has enjoyed a 
certain amount of confidence during the past 20 or 30 years. Again the Sukkur Barrage 
scheme is in progress and if the soheme is to succeed then we think that the industry must 
expand; otherwise how could all the cotton that is going to be produced there be used 
up. We are told that the cotton to be grown there will be long staple cotton and only 
good for spinning finer counts. If there is any difficulty about cotton the cotton will be 
supplied by the Sukkur Barrage scheme and the Punjab also is supplying good cotton. 

Q. Is there much in the way of cotton for 40s in the Punjab 1 

A. 285F and 289F are quite good. The technical laboratory has taken a test and 
they have been proved to be good enough for 40s counts. 

Q. Even admitting that, you say in the next paragraph that ‘the Government has 
been charged with having undertaken’ the growing of superior cotton for the benefit of 
Lancashire. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai .—Cotton production has gone up during the last five years 
from 4 million to 6 million bales and more cotton is still going to be grown. Now unless 
protection is granted to the industry and the industry were to expand and take up the 
cotton that you are going to place on the market certainly it is to nobody’s advantage 
but that of Lancashire which needs cotton badly. 

Q. How much Indian cotton is taken up by Lancashire ? 

A. To-day it is boing taken in very small quantities. 

A Mr. O. I. Patel .—Lakhs of bales. The continent is increasing its purchases of 
Indian cotton. 

Q. I am referring to Lancashire. How much Indian cotton has been taken by Lan¬ 
cashire ? 

A. At present it may be taking a very small quantity but Government is making all 
sorts of endeavoms to produce better class of cotton in India and that better class of 
cotton is very essential for fine counts. 

Q. What I am asking is whether you subscribe to the view that the efforts to grow 
better cotton are for the benefit of Lancashire J 

A. Unless Government grants us protection it will be certainly to the advantage of 
Lancashire and to nobody clse's. 

Q. But Lancashire is taking very little of that cotton T 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai .—My point is that wo are going to produce better staple 
cotton and better staple cotton is needed by Lancashire and Lancashire only. To-day 
Lancashire is certainly taking a very small quantity but that is because the cotton is 
not suitable for their spinning purposes. 

Q. You say Lancashire and Lancashire alone. What about Japan ? Is not Japan 
taking such cotton ? 

A. Japan may take it. 

Q Then why say for the benefit of Lancashire only f 

A. Lancashire needs a much larger quantity of better staple cotton, which Japan does 
not. Japan may take a very small quantity but it does not need to-day the finer staple 
cotton or better staple cotton in the quantity that Lancashire needs it. 

A. Mr. G. I. Patel .—May I add something. Lancashire is more fully equipped ainoe 
years than any other country in the world to consume better cotton. So we may sup¬ 
pose safely that if there is finer cotton grown, then Lancashire will be the first to take it. 

Section I 
General 

Q. You say the operation of world factors does not contribute to the present depression. 
Has there not been any depression elsewhere, in Lancashire, America or even in Japan 1 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai .—There may be depression in other countries but India 
would not have had to suffer as much as she has if there had been Government assistance 
and if the factors that have been brought about by the Government had not been 
operating in India. 

Q. You say that the general world conditions have nothing to do with the depression 
in India ? 

A. That is the view we hold at present. If it has, it has very little to do with India. 
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Q. Don’t you consider that the collapse of the boom after the war was due to world 
conditions as you know that caused a tremendous trade depression in India owing to the 
fact that dealers in piecegoods bought at the top of the market and were caught when 
the boom had burst and could not sell the goods. Do you consider that that had nothing 
to do with the depression ? 

A. Again the Government's policy is, as the Indian Merchants Chamber explained, 
responsible. There were large imports of foreign goods and the merchants suffered heavy 
losses because of the exchange policy and therefore naturally the Indian industry has 
also had to take its share in the suffering of the merchants. 

Q. Had the exchange policy of the Government no connection whatever with world 
depression f 

A. We do not think so. 

Q. Then it seems very curious that the collapse of the boom in India coincided with 
the collapse elsewhere or rather followed it at a short distance. 

A. To the best of our information, Japan and America have been doing quite well even 
since the postwar period. Our information is that very heavy dividends have been paid 
by almost all the Japanese mills. Their average dividend was something like 15 
per cent. 

Q. Would you call 15 per cent, a very high dividend ? 

A. It is quite a decent dividend. 

Q. I am glad to know that. Then, you would doubtless consider that an average 
dividend of 60 per cent, paid by the Bombay mills in the boom period was 
excessive ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal 0. Parekh. —At that time they were making profits. 

Q. You oall 15 per cent, a good dividend. What is your opinion about 50 per 
cent. ? 

A. We are talking of norriRd times. 

Q. In normal timos you consider 15 per cent, a good dividend ? 

A. Mr. H. K Dixil. —16'4 por cent, was the average. They have declared 
dividends upto 83 and 50, but the average works out to 16 - 4. 

Q. Where do you get vour figures from 1 

A From the Textile Mercury. 

President. —In reply to Question 4, you say ‘‘ At present some mills have been 
compelled to resort to partial stoppage”. How many mills are working short 
time ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —Not short time but keeping some spindles and looms idle. 

Q. How many mills ? 

A. Three or lour mills. 

Q. Only three or four ? Then it is not at all general. 

A. Not at all general. Some of the mills have already closed. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —In Ahmedabad almost all arc weaving mills. In the weaving mills 
1 believe they are working fully. 

Q. Have you been able to work out for us a statement showing the dividends which 
have been paid for the Ahmedabad mills for the last five years ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —We received a letter only three days back and we are preparing the 
statement. 

Q. I think I wrote to you from Simla asking you to let me have a statement similar 
to the one which the Bombay millowners sent to us. 

A. We received the letter only three days back. 

Q. I think that was a reminder. 

A. I hope to present the statement to-morrow. 

Q. The trouble, of course, is that whilst we can get information regarding the Bombay 
mills from the Indian Investors’ Year Book and from “ Capital ” similar figures are not 
published for the Ahmedabad mills and so it is not easy to know exactly what they are 
doing, 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —The importance of Ahmedabad has not been recognised 
by the public till now. 

Q. Have you a stock exchange here ? 

A. We have a stock exchange. There are a few who are dealing with forward transac¬ 
tions too. 
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Q. 1 suppose that if Ahmedabad had insisted they could have got these particulars 
published in commercial papers ; but they were not particularly anxious -to let the 
world know how well they were doing t 

A. Mr. Patel .—I think we have prepared this statement and given all the replies 
properly. 

A. I am not thinking of that. I was referring to the fact that your share transactions 
and other particulars with regard to dividends, etc., are not accessible to the world 
at large. 

A. At least the local papers do publish them. There are two weekly papers here. 

Q. We shall be very glad if you let us have a statement how matters stand in that 
respect. You say “ Some good mills which are undercapitalised and which have 
built up large reserve funds are making profits while some are making both ends meet 
and somo are working at a loss. ” How many do you put in each category ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbkai Lalbhai .—I think there are about ten or twelve mills which are 
. doing fairly well. There are about twenty mills which are making both ends meet and 
the rest are making losses. That is our estimate. We have looked to the general 
condition and that is the conclusion at which we have arrived. 

Q. If you let us have the figures of dividends paid for the last five years we should 
be very much obliged. 

A. But dividends are not of very great assistance as far as Ahmedabad is concerned ; 
because if you take into consideration the formation of the mills in Ahmedabad it is 
on a very different basis from the rest of the world, if I may say so. Though the dividends 
appear to be large yet on tho actual capital invested they will come to a very small 
figure. 

Q. Dividonds are after all an important factor. If you could give us a statement 
similar to the one which the Bombay cotton industry has prepared that would be better 
still. They say exactly how much has been written off for depreciation,, what the net 
profit was, how much was paid in dividends and so on. 

A. Mr. Patel .—Yes ; we are preparing it and we will submit it in a day or two. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—In Ahmedabad the original capital is small and the block account 
is very big. If you take into account the block account, we may be losing. 

Q. But your block account has been built up out of past profits ? 

A. Profits as well as depreciation fund. For instanoe, the original capital may be 
only five lakhs and the block account will be forty lakhs. If we are to calculate depre¬ 
ciation, etc., on the block account, I would say that none of the mills can make profit. 
There may be an exception of two or throe, that is those who have big reserve funds 
and those who have not spent money on block account. There is a mill in Ahmedabad 
having five lakhs of capital, having a reserve fund not utilised amounting to nearly thirty 
or thirty-five lakhs. 

Q. That goes to Bhow that it had a prosperous time in the past. 

A. Mr. Patel .—There is a system here peculiar to this place. They start a mill with 
a small capital and afterwards the total investment which brings the profit works out 
to a high figure on the small original capital. That is a fallacious idea of having large 
dividends on small capital. But if you calculate interest on capital account, depreciation 
on block account, etc., the percentage will be small. 

Q. Tho Bombay millowners argue in that way too, so it would not seem poeuliar 
to Ahmedabad. 

A. Not so much thoro. I am giving an instance of a mill in Ahmedabad, viz., the 
Shorrock Mills. With 325 shares the total capital is Us. 3,25,000 and the mill’s block 
account is 35 to 40 lakhs. Now all the mpney that has beenrealised out of this 40lakhs 
goes as dividends only to 325 share-holders, each share being worth Rs. 1,000. So the 
dividend may even be Rs. 600. But that does not show that it is a correct idea of' 
calculating the dividends. It is not a real one. 

Q. It shows that the mill has adopted a oautious polioy in the past and therefore 
is in a better position to stand present conditions. 

A. That applies to a great many mills in Ahmedabad which started with a very small 
capital and got the profits afterwards. 

Q. Then is the position that the Ahmedabad mills, speaking generally are, owing 
to that policy in a better position to face the present depression than most of the mills 
elsewhere ? 

A. Provided they do not extend. If the money were spent on extensions ?’ 

A. Mr. Parekh .—Some have spent all the profits in extending the mills and some 
have reserves. If tho mill I was talking of were to make about two to three lakhs of profit 
every year, that does not mean that the mill is making any profit out of the concern. 
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Having a capital of five lakhs, it oan easily pay 40 per cent, dividend out of the 
interest on 35 lakhs. We cannot say we do not feel the depression if we wore to take 
that into account. 

Q. My point was that mills that have adopted this polioy are to-day in a better 
position to face the depression ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —To a certain extent they are. 

Q. As you probably know if you had studied the newspaper reports every 
witness in Bombay said that Ahmedabad was better off than Bombay. 

A. Unfortunately that is tho impression everywhere. But they do not take into 
consideration that Ahmedabad, as I pointed out in the beginning has been capitalised 
to a very small extent looking to tho capital that has been invested in the block account 
and thoroforo the general impression will be such. 

Q. I do not think it is altogether based on tho dividends you pay on your small capital. 
I think it is based on general impressions and knowledge of what you were doing 
here. 

A. Mr. Purekh. —Not exactly so. We cannot follow that. If one were to say 
that such and such a mill is paying 50 per cent, dividend, at once you would think that 
the Ahmedabad mills are doing better. But practically it is not making any profit 
out of the concern. 

Q. Let me put to you a candid question, Mr. Parekh, and I trust you will give me 
a candid answer. What I would really like to know is, would Ahmedabad ever have 
applied for protection if Bombay had not done so first ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —Perhaps at a later stage, if not at this stage. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Wc are backward in that reBpect. We never take the 
initiative. 

Q. You are not quite so vocal as Bombay ? 

A. That is so. 

A. Mr. Patel. —We are too much labouring with our own affairs. 

Q. Do you keep any census of mill stocks hero ? Tho Bombay millowners have given 
us a census of the stocks they have. 

A. We do not keep a regular aensus, but we onoe oolleoted the figures last year when it 
was required to be done. 

Q. You have no figures ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —-No. Here the contents of the different bales are not uniform. 
Some are 100 lbs. weight and some 300 and so on. We have not a system 
of packing the full 300 or 350 lbs. When we have stocks, we generally put in small bales 
of 100 and 150 lbs. and rebale them when we sell. Bombay has got a regular system of 
packing the bales uniformly. 

Q. Do you pack small bales owing to a desire to meet tho requirements of your 
customers f 

A. Exactly. At the same time when we have stocks, wo sometimes do not print or 
stamp the goods and if there is demand, different merchants want different stamps and 
we deliver them accordingly. 

Q. What is your general impression about the present state of mill stocks in Ahmeda¬ 
bad ? Do you consider they are higher than usual ? 

A. Th ey have increased during the last two months. Up to June we had no heavy 
stocks. We were able to finish up certain stocks and we were able to sell the produc¬ 
tion tip to the end of June, but since July ha*dly any mill is able to sell the production 
up to 60 per cent. 

Q. Why is that ? What is that due to ? 

A, No demand. . It may be depression or it may be that people are not buying in the 
monsoon. 

Q. Is it due at all to the feeling that the prices of cotton and cloth are going still 
further down ? 

A. Yes, The cotton market is not steady and the merchants are afraid that the prices 
will go still down and they hold aloof from buying. 

Q. Is it your view that the fall in the price of cloth has been greater than the fall in 
the price of cotton ? The figures of the Bombay Millowners’ Association hardly bear 
that out. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —If you kindly refer to page 101 of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association’s statement, the price in 1923 of the cotton por candy is Rs. 510. 
The price in 1926 is somowhero about Rs. 350. 
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Q. Take it from 1924, 

A. I am taking from 1923 because the depression has really started from 1923. If 
you take the price of cotton in 1923, it is Rs. 510 and in 1920 there has been a drop of 
Rs. 160 per candy. If you now turn to page 98, the price of piecogoods was somewhere 
in the vicinity of 22 annas, if you take the average of 1923, while the price in 1926 is 17| 
annas. Thus there has been a drop of 4£ annas per lb., while the arop in the price of 
cotton is about 3 annas. 

Q. As I make out the figures, the fall in the price of cloth has been about 22 per cent, 
and the fall in the price of cotton has been a good doai more than that. 

A. These are the figures that have been stated by Bombay. 

Q. I am working them out from the figures for Bombay. 

A. The price of piecegoods has fallen by 4J annas while the price of cotton hag fallen 
by about 3 annas per lb, 

Q. It is a question of percentage. t If you work out the percentage, you will arrive at 
the result I have stated. 

A. I think the percentages have been very many times misleading. In point of fact 
the price of cotton has dropped by 3 annas and the prico of cotton goods by 4j 
annas. 

A. Mr. Majmudar. —What would be the drop in the price of clean cotton ? 

A. 3 annas 9 pies. 

Q. If you take the average price of cloth in 1923-24 it is 22 annas and in 1925-26 about 
18 annas, that means a drop of four annas only. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —If you were to take the price to-day, the price of cotton is 
Rs. 318. 

Q. Is that for roady cotton or for March or April delivery? 

A. Let us take the figures given here. 

Q. In order to get at the average prico, it is bettor to take 12 months average. 

A. If you take 1926 ; it will come to 17J or 17^. 

A. Mr. Knsturbhai Lalbhai. —There has been a drop of 4J annas per lb. 

Q. Against 3i annas of clean cotton ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you take 1926 you must make allowance for excise duty. How much doos that 
work out ? 

A. 9 pies. 

President. —How many pounds of cotton go to make a pound of cloth ? 

A. There is a general loss of 20 per cent, if you take the average J^ndian 
cotton. 

Q. How many pounds of cotton go to make a pound of cloth ? 

A. 100 lbs. of cotton will give you 80 lbs. of clean yarn. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Taking the size into account, how much yam is used to produce I lb. 
of cloth ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Such percentage cannot be taken because the price of cloth includes 
the price for sizing. Mr. Majmudar takes the loss percentage in the cotton. But we 
are taking the percentage of cloth which includes sizing. The way to oompare it is, the 
drop in cotton is 3 annas and that in cloth is 4J annas. 

Q. It is three annas and a half for clean cotton, and 9 • 35 pies for excise duty. 

A. But you are taking the dean cotton ; you must take into consideration how much 
yam we are using in the cloth. 

Q. Take out 10 per cent, for that. 

A. That comes to | anna or -35 anna. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We say that the depression has started since 1923. 

Q. Stores values have gone down since 1923. Coal has gone down ? 

. A. Mr. Parekh. —These statistics were published in June and since Juno there is a 
■further prop in cloth of nearly 2 annas. 

Q. We are going by the figures in the statement. 

A. These figures are taken in June and sinoe June there is a further drop of at least 2 or 
1J annas. 

Q. The only point is whether looking at the figures we have in hand, it is true that 
the prices of cloth have gone down much more than the cost of production of cloth. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —You can work out those figures yourself. 
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Q. Yes ; we have worked them out. 

President. —As I make out the figures since 1923 the price of cloth has gone down 23 
per cent, and the price of cotton 33 per cent. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal —But wo cannot work percentages. We should work out 
1 lb. of cloth and 1 lb. of cotton. 

Q. You have to take the basic guiding figure. It depends on which way you look at 
this. Different people interpret statistics in different ways. Leaving that point, we 
go on to the question of organization of the Ahmedabad Millowners. You say that it 
has improved during the last 10 years. In what directions ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai —We have met the strikes for the first time. Until 1918 
nobody knew what strikes were. It was in 1918 that the biggest strike took place in 
Ahmedabad. All of us ifnited together and withstood the strike quite successfully. 
Since that time we have dealt with many questions regarding labour through our various 
departments and if you refer to the Bombay Labour Office you will find what splendid 
work we have done in organizing and overcoming difficulties as far as our labour is 
concerned. . 

Q. You had a strike in 1918 ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

Q. The next one ? 

A. In 1920. 

Q. And the next one ? 

A. In 1923. 

A. Mr. Patel. —1923 was the biggest. It lasted for 10 weeks. The strike of 1918 
lasted for three weeks and the 1920 strike lasted for about 15 days. 

Q. How oan your organization be said to have overcome this difficulty about strikes 
if you had one as recently as 1923 ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbltai Lalbhai. —We would have had very many more had we not. organised 
in 1918. Times were prosperous and every day practically there were labour demands 
in various directions. They wanted sheds for eating purposes. If they did not get 
them immediately, they would go on strike. On very petty excuses they wanted to 
strike because they knew too well that every hour meant money for us and therefore 
naturally they were inclined to strike. Again I think—it is my personal view and 
perhaps the Honourable Sir Bhupendranath Mitra may bear mo out—that the finest 
organization of labour is in Ahmedabad. They have been very well organized under 
Mahatma Gandhi, Miss Anasuya and others. They are not political propagandists 
but sincere well wishers of labour and therefore we have to withstand their attacks in 
quite a different manner than if they were political propagandists. In one case there 
was an impending strike when Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s assistance was 
requisitioned and he brought about an end to the strike. It lasted for one day. Had 
it not (fceen averted by Pandit Malaviya it would have lasted for a good many weeks. 
Again there have beon sovoral organizations. There is the Spinners’ Mahajan, Weavers’ 
Mahajan and the growing menace of the big union and all of them came up for settlement 
of their wages, of their difficulties, of their various requirements and they have all been 
met by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

Q. In what other directions do you consider that you are well organised ? 

A. In 1918 I think there was a very great scarcity of hessian for baling purposes. 
I think it was in your time when you were Controller of Standard Cloth. We were using 
piocegoods then instead of hessian in order to cover the bales but it was not a satisfactory 
means of doing that. Therefore we all combined and sent up our agent to'Calcutta 
and he mado direct purchases from Calcutta and sent it up to the Millowners’ Association. 
Ahmedabad, who distributed it to all the mills, thus resulting in groat benefit to the 
mills because it was very much cheaper and the needs of the mills were mot. Again in 
1916 or 1917, I do not remember the date exactly, there were two or three occasions on 
which there was a great shortage of supplies of coal. The Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
organisation waB working and they sent in indent orders on the Coal Controller at 
Calcutta, got the rakes from him and distributed the coal to all the mills to the satisfaction 
of almost all tho mills, whioh naturally resulted in great economy. 

Q. Are you doing anything in that lino now, in the way of co-operative purchases 
or anything like that ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We are not required to do that. At that timo wo were compelled 
At that time it was not a question of price, it was a question of getting tho 
stuff. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —As recently as last year, in 1926, when there was this 
very great depression there was a big strike in tho Bombay mills but we averted a big 
strike here. Practically there was unanimous opinion amongst tho members that we 
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should also close down because the stocks were very heavy on our hands at the time. 
We waited on H. E. Lord Reading regarding this cotton excise duty. AH of us decided 
that we should close down rather than run at a loss. This step we did not take but 
wo decided to wait. We decided that none should cut prices from what they have been 
ruling at on a particular day. We decided that nobody should cut the ruling price for 
at least a month to come. Almost all the members loyally carried out that. It had a 
very great effect. That was in 1925. So you will see that whenever any opportunity 
or oocasion has arisen we always stood by each other and tried to meet the 
situation. 

Q. But are you actually doing anything now'beyond collecting information t 

A. Mr. Parekh. —When any necessity arises we do. 

A. Mr. Kasiurbhai Lalbhai.— Now in regard to railway freight, we are going to take 
it up and place it before the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

Q. I should like to have a few more particulars about these mills whioh have closed 
down, changed hands and gone into liquidation. I can find very few of them in the 
list issued by the Bombay Millowners’ Association. The India Spinning Mills is a 
mill of 14,000 spindles and 300 looms, 1 understand. When did it change hands ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —In 1921. That mill was started in 1920. 

Q. If it changed hands in 1921, that had nothing to do with the present depression. 

A. In 1922. But at that time the mill had only been started for a short time. 

Q. You cannot say that it had anything to do with depression surely ? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. When did the Ahmedabad Cotton and Waste Mills change hands ? 

A. In 1926. 

Q. That is a spinning mill with 21,300 spindles and no looms. That changed hands 
last yoar ? 

A. Yos. 

Q. For any special reason ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —It made heavy losses. It is a spinning mill. 

Q. The Swadeshi Felt Cap and Hosiery Manufacturing Company. I cannot find 
that in the list. 

A. That was a small mill started sometime during the war time. 

Q. It has never been shown in the Millowners’ list 1 Bid it ever start work ? 

A. They were doing some stray work of manufacturing pugre.e cloth. That was 
sold sometime in 1924. 

Q. How many looms had they ? 

A. At present 200 looms. 

Q. Why is not that shown in the list ? 

A. They were not members of the Association. Probably it was started by a 
Mohamedan gentleman and it was in a small village near Ahmedabad. 

Q. Not actually in Ahmedabad ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —In the suburbs of Ahmedabad. 

Q. Started in the war ? 

A. 1920. 

Q. The Hathising Mills is another spinning mill with 19,562 spindles. When did it 
change hands ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —In 1923. 

Q. Before tho beginning of the depression f 

A. Mr. Kasiurbhai Lalbhai. —The depression really began in July 1922. 

Q. It could not have been very severely felt by 1923. Could you say that this mill 
ohangod hands owing to the depression ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Yes, this mill was never in a very good position. If the mill was 
not in a proper condition even in the war, naturally it could not stand. So it had to 
change hands. There was no alternative. 

Q. When did the Shrinagar Mills ohange hands f 

A. Sometime in December 1923. 

Q. That is another small mill with 216 looms f 

A. Yes. 

Q. What does it make ? Cloth from fine counts ? 

A. Mr. Kasiurbhai Lalbhai. —Coarse, 20s to 40s. It is a weaving mill. 
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Q. Does it weave fine cloth ? 

A. Mr, Patel. —Yes. 

Q. The Zaveri Spinning Mill is another small weaving mill ? 

A. Mr. Parekh.— About 1530 looms. 

Q. 500 are shown here. When did that change hands ? 

A. In 1924. * 

Q. One of the first mills to be hit by tho depression ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Manor Harkba Mills ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —That is in Nadiad, not in Ahmedabad. 

Q. That is another small spinning mill with 12,848 spindles. When did it ohange 
hands ? 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —In 1926. 

Q. Sir Wagji Mills ? ■ 

A. Mr. Parekh. —It is in Wadhwan. We have taken the mills in Gujerat and 
Kathiawar. 

Q. Where is it in this list ? 

A, Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —It will be in the Presidency list. 

Q. I cannot find it there. How many looms and spindles has it ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —350 looms and 18,000 spindles. But that did not change hands 
owing to depression. It was before that. It was in 1820. 

• Q. Then it should hardly have been included in this list ? 

A. Mr. Panchhodlal Amratlal. —It is included in the list because it has since then 
changed hands and that is due to the depression, 

Q. I should like a little more evidence on that. Mr. Chamanlal has just now said that 
it did not change hands owing to depression. Where is it shown in the list ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Is it under Native States ? 

Q. I cannot find it. Is it the Wadhwan Camp Mills ? If so, it has 13,339 Bpindles and 
225 looms. It is now in the hands of a Receiver. Is it in the hands of a Receiver owing 
to depression ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —We think so. 

Q. There is a little doubt about it ? 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —No. 

Q. I understand from Mr. Kasturbhai. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —I have no knowledge about those mills. 

Q. The Vaso Mumbai Mills arc now called the Rustom Jehangir Vakil Mills, 
and have 11,352 spindles and 250 looms. The mill changed hands in 1925 ? 

A. In the beginning of 1925 or the end of 1924. 

Q. The Gomtipur Mills have 9,300 spindles. When did they close down f 
A. In 1924. 

Q. The Hathising Mill f 

A. Mr. Patel. —For about two years it remained dosed down. 

Q. Is it closed now ? 

A. It has just begun to work for a few weeks. 

Q. Hoping for better times ? 

A. Porhaps he might be making a bigger loss by keeping it dosed. 

Q. What is this Oriential Mill called now ? It is not shown in this list ? 

A. It was built in 1920. It was a member of the Association in 1923. 

Q. It never worked ? 

A. Due to depression it could not work. 

Q. It never got any further ? 

A. It has been reoently sold. 

Q. The Vishnu Mill ? 

A. It was closed down in 1926. That is a spinning mill. 

Q. Where is that shown in the list t 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —It is called the Ahmedabad Vishnu Cotton Mills. 

Q. It has 7,922 spindles 1 
A. Yes. 
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Q. The Universal Cotton Mill ? That has gone into liquidation. I find it has 260 looms. 
Do you really think that any of these mills was of a size which in these days of keen compe¬ 
tition had any s chance of ever being a success in any conditions except in the abnormal 
conditions arising out of the war T What chance has a mill of 260 loomB without any 
spindles ? 

A. Mr. Patel .—The Gomptipur mill was working day and night till 1826. 

Q. I am asking whether a small mill like this with 260 looms and no spindles can be 
efficiently worked ? 

A. There are some of tho same size which do work economically. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—Formerly all mills in Ahmedabad were started with 14,000 
spindles. There are certain mills with 300 looms making good profits in normal 
times. 

Q. Pre-war ! 

A. Yes pre-war times. 

Q. But conditions have changed since then. The millB in Bombay and here have gone 
on expanding and they have got to face competition from bigger mills which obviously 
have less overhead charges ana are able to reduce their cost of production. 

A. In pre-war it was the same case. 

Q. Do you think that these mills would probably have survived even if there had 
been no depression and that the competition of more efficient mills would have compelled 
them to close down, go to liquidation or change hands ? 

A. I do not follow. 

Q. Even if there had been no depression, would not the competition of other mills on a 
larger scale and therefore able to effect greater economies in production have compelled 
them to close down or go into liquidation ? 5 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—It is quite possible that they might have fared badly 
even without depression. 

Q. The view I would put to you is, that this looks rather a formidable list of mills at 
first sight, but when you come to examine individual mills it is difficult to point to 
any mill that could be put in the first or second olass and to say that here is a good mill, 
which, owing to depression, had had to close down, change hands or go into liquidation. 

A. That would never be the case in Ahmedabad because tho identification of tho 
agents with the mills is such that till the last that mill wall be kept running because of 
the help of the agents. 

Q. But if you were to get a really deep depression would not mills be bound 
to go ? 

A. There are two resources on which the mill can rely. One is the great profit that 
has been made during the war time. Another prop in Ahmedabad is the prop of the 
agent who identifies himself with the interests of the mills and therefore you will find 
that the list is small when compared to Bombay or other centros. 

A. Mr. Patel .—I might give an instance. The Ahmedabad Industrial Mill has 
330 looms only. Still it is doing fairly well compared with other mills. 

Q. If it is doing well, why cannot the others ? 

A. There may bo different circumstances. 

Q. What difference in circumstances ? 

A. They may not have large reserve funds as this mill might have got. Each is to 
be judged on its merits. 

Q. Exactly. We have to judge by general conditions and the position is that if one 
mill with 330 looms can do well at a time which you have described as a time of deep 
depression, it would seem to follow that , these mills could hardly have dosed down on 
aooount of depression. 

A. There were differences in circumstances. As I say this mil l might have 
certain other circumstances which favour it and the others might not have those 
oircumstances. 

Q. We want to know what those oiroumstances are ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai just explained that those whioh were perfectly identified with 
the management might be in better circumstances. 

Q. It comes to this—that a mill efficiently managed, even if it is only a small mill, 
can stand a depression like this ? 

A. It depends on the identification of the agents, tho degree of identification. 

Raja. Hari Kishan Kaul .—Can you say as regards these mills which have closed down 
or gone into liquidation that any of them was being run on lines whioh you say form 
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the general practice in Ahmedabad. Some of these mills which have closed down were 
certainly badly managed. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—Not badly managed. 

Q. Some say they were oven dishonestly managed. 

A. But none of these were so. Those are quite different. 

President .—You left the mills to whieh the Raja is referring out of the list on that 
account ? 

A. Yes. 

Raja Hari Kishan Raid .—There are other mills which failed on account of dishonesty 
etc. ? 

A. Jes. 

Q. There are mills which have closed down owing to various reasons. Some had 
boen weakened before the depression and the depression was the last blow which knockod 
them out. There arc others which were not managed on the lines which you have said 
is the common practice in Ahmedabad. 

A. The financial help from the agent was not so good. 

Q. Do I understand that all these mills which failed were run on the lines which you 
say is the common feature here ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—The point is that had they the two props, the stability 
of the mill and the financial help from tho agent they would not have gone into 
liquidation. 

Q. Do I understand that tho financial assistance of the Managing Agont can only be 
of avail when there are large roserves at the back of tho mill ? 

A. Certainly not. I can give you an instance in which tho mill was in a vory bad 
position and still was financod to an extent that you will not hear of in any part of 
India or in any part of tho world for tho matter of that. 

Q. So that either tho Mill Agent’s influence or the reserves at tho back of the mill 
can prevent disaster such as happened to these mills t You say if these two factors 
had existed then these mills would not have come to grief ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I ask you whether both these factors must co-oxist 1 

A. Not both. If one of the factors did exist, the mill would havo carried on for some 
time. If both were there, it would not have come to grief. 

Q. These mills had neither tho one nor the other ? 

A. I say there may be good position as long as the mills wore running. But they 
may have been obliged to suffer because the assistance did not come forth from tho 
agents. . 

Q. As a matter of fact, was it that neither of these faotors existed in the oase of these 
mills 1 

A. We do not know exactly why they came to grief. What we feel is that they 
have been obliged to olose down or go into liqpidation because of the depressed times. 
We won’t present such a list as this unless the times are very depressed. Gtenorally 
in Ahmedabad you will hardly find a mill or two that has been obliged to olose down 
or'go into liquidation in normal times, 

Q. They would never have closed down during the boom times ? 

A. During normal times you won’t find more than a mill or two going into liquidation 
or obliged to close down. 

Q. That is a theory. Wo want to go into actual facts. Wo want to' make sure of 
the causes which led to their downfall. 

A. They would have boen able to withstand the depression had financial help been 
forthcoming from the agent’s side. 

Q. That was not forthcoming ? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Evidently they had no reserves. 

A. Yes, 

Q. Just one question about these world factors. Don’t you think the fall in the 
price of cotton and in the price of cloth is a world factor which has affectod all countries 
alike ? Is not the continual fall in the prioe of ootton a world faotor which has affeoted 
all countries alike ? There may be certain world factors and certain local faotors 
peculiarly afiooting India. You suggest tbat there are no world factors'? 

A. I mean ordinarily the fall in the prioe of ootton should have helped the industry 
instead of oreating a further depression. 
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Q. If it was not accompanied by a fall in the price of doth. 

A. Quite so. 

Q. But there has been a continuous fall in the prioe of cotton as well as in the price 
of cloth although the degree is disputed, whether the fail is so much more or less. But 
there has been a continuous fall ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that is a world factor ? 

A. Certainly not, because there would not have been suoh severe depression had the 
merchants not suffered loss on account of the exchange muddle. 

Q. Do you call that a faotor which particularly affected India ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you cannot deny that this has been a world factor. 

A. Certainly. Had there not been the exchange muddle then we maintain that 
the prices of piece-goods would not have fallen to the extent they did and therefore 
India would not have been affected. 

Q. By the subsequent fall 1 

A. The imports have been very great during those two years 1922-1923. I think 
that there is a surplus of imports of 44 crores than what India can consume and the 
effect of it cannot be wiped off within 6 to 12 months. But it will take two years to 
consume the extra stocks that have been imported during the high exchange prices. 

Q. Assuming all that to be correct, the state of the market being such as to lead to 
depression, ever since the prices of cotton have been falling, the prices of cloth have 
been falling and you have admitted that there are no buyers and there is no demand. 
Therefore the depression goes on increasing. If the prices of piece-goods had 
gone up or supposing the prices even of cotton had gone up, if the cloth produced from 
cotton at higher prices and which was lying on hand could have been disposed of at 
better prices, there would have been some relief. 

A. Mr. Kaathurbhai Lalbhai. —There has been a period during these two or three years 
when the prioe of piece goods has gone up and still you do not find any relief to the textile 
industry. 

Q. Was not thero a slight relief and did not the market improve when thore was 
a slight difference in prices ? 

A. No. 

. Q. Whenever the prices rose, you were able to dispose of the goods more easily. 

A. Quite so. 

Q. There was some temporary relief ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. You said that Japan was making great profits. Was not there a crisis in Japan 
in 1921 ? 

A. Only because of the earthquake. 

Q. 1920-21 ? 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —We do not know whether there was any depression then. 

A. There was. 

Mr. Subba Itao. —You spoke just now about the large imports of cloth into India 
during the period of exchange troubles. Are you aware of the quantity imported, apart 
from the value ? 

A. Mr. Kaathurbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

Q. It was 1,491 million yards and if the quantity were so much in excess there should 
not have hoen large imports soon after that. If the imports had come in too muoh 
they would not in the year next but one import a muoh larger quantity. They imported 
in the year following 1,079 million yards. You wanted two. or three years to work off 
the surplus ; but in 1922-1923 they imported 1,577 million yards. How do you explain 
that ? 

A. It is not the quantity of yards you have to consider but how much in money value 
India is capable of consuming. I think we have made a point that India has not been 
able to take up in money value. She may be able to take up in yards. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that the quality in the later years was lower than 
that in 1921 ? 

A. Certainly not. Lower prices do not mean lower quality. The price of cotton 
may be falling. 

Q. That is also possible. But unless you say the quality was very different or unless 
you get distinctly lower prices you will have nearly the same aggregate value. In any 

r 420—27 
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ease you get a certain quantity of cloth in one year and very soon after you get a consi¬ 
derable amount of imports and in recent years, the values are about 66 crores. They 
are almost the same for the lastHhree years or so. The imports in tho Iaier years more 
or less correspond to the imports in the earlier years. Therefore it did not require two 
or three years to work off the effent of the large imports, but it required one year. 

A. It required two or three years because it hit the Indian industries and therefore 
those imports were replacing the Indian products. This depression is the result of 
that. 

Q. Then you ought to find in the later years smaller production in India ? 

A. If the depression continues, the Indian production is hound to fall. 

Q. It has gone up. The figures in the Bombay Millowners’ Association’s statement, 
Table 16, show that in 11122 it was 1,752 million yards, in 1923, 1,726, in 1924, 1,701 and 
ill 1925, 1,970. Later on in the statement, Table 16, you find the exports of Indian goods 
and I suggest, that the very large imports of one year did not affect fresh imports 
very soon after, nor did they affect tho amount of production in India. 

A. I just pointed out that those imports were larger than India was capable of 
consuming, even offsetting or meeting all the losses incurred by the merchants. So 
naturally as far as the consumer is concerned he has been consuming practically to tho 
same extent or to a slightly larger extent than his natural requirements. If the 
44 crores worth of these goods have been more than India oould normally consume they 
have beon met by tho losses incurred. 

Q. There must have been losses if they imported much more than could be absorbed. 
But I was only wondering whether your statement of the duration of this trouble was 
quite accurate. You seem to give it much longer time than the trade conditions seem 
to show. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—I understand that the reason why imports have not fallen 
comparing last year is this. It is the general practice of merchants that once they have 
paid at higher rates arid they get at cheaper rates later on, they will go on purchasing 
and they do not know it till the end of the year. So it will not have the effect in the 
next -year. 

Q. It had effect the next year but not afterwards ? 

A. That may be due to the orders placed in 1926. 

A. Mr. Patel .—That is due to the fluctuation in exchange. Therefore there is a 
difference in, the total of imports during the later years. The average imports from all 
countries were 60 crores. In 1921 they imported 102 crores. They had an excess then. 
After that in 1924-25 it was 70 crores. Again the exchange shifted from 1». 3d to Is. (id.' 
and the result was that the imports again went up to 82 crores. So they had 40 crores 
over and above what the mills produced here. 

Q. But my point is that even subsequently the imports did not fall. If the stocks w ere 
too large, there should not have been any great demand for imports in the later years ? 

A. The English importing warehouses and others were the principal importers. 

Q. Would they import large stocks of goods merely to warehouse them here without 
being sure of the market ? 

A. That is not likely. 

Q. I merely suggest that the duration suggested is not borne out by the figures. Now 
in supplementing the answer to Question 5 you said, Mr. Kasturbhai, that about 10 or 12 
mills are making profits and 20 are making both ends meet and the rest losing. Am I to 
understand that only 12 mills are showing a profit ? 

A. Mr, Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—The others too may bo showing profit. There is the 
gross profit and there is the net profit. So whatever profit they may be showing may 
not bo quite sufficient to meet the depreciation charges, 

Q. On what do you pay income-tax ? 

A. Net profits. 

Q. Therefore if any firm is paying income-tax it shows that it is making a net 
profit ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean when you speak of the 12 mills that they'only earned interest or had 
reserve funds or made profits generally on production ? 

A. Made profits generally. 

Q. Will you please turn to your reply to Questions 97 and 98 of your statement ? 
There you show 37 mills as making profits whioh are assessible to super tax. Does it 
quite tally with your figure of 12 mills whioh are making profits ? 

A No. 
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Q. Therefore you were somewhat modest in your estimate of mills making profits 
You are more prosperous 7 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We made it clear practically speaking about the block account. 
Q. Most of you do not take into account interest on reserve funds ? 

A. Mr. Ranchodlal A'inratlal. —The question is what yt)u mean by profits. 

A. Mr. Patel. —These figures are for income-tax for the year 1925-26. That means 
it is on profits for 1924. 

Q. Is it not on the average for three years ? 

A. No. These figures of super-tax are only for the year 1924. They are on the 

E rofits of 1924, and assessed on the profits according to the balanoe sheet of 1924 
•ecember. 

President. —Is there a different financial year for inoome-tax purposes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Not up to the end of March ? 

A. No ; up to the end of December 1924. 

Mr. Snbba Rao. —Have you got figures for 1925 7 
A. No. 

Q. To what period did your figure of 12 refer ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We are taking the present day figures. We are not taking the past 
figures. 

Q. For that, have you got the figures 7 

A. Mr. Paid. —No ; we are giving the estimates for 1926. 

Q. How 7 

A. JV/r. Parekh. —The question waa with regard to the present time. The question 
Is w hether the mills are making profit in these nays or not. 

Q. Are your figures ready now ? 

A. No. It is the general impression. 

Q. One question about organisation. Am I to understand that you organise only 
when there is a pressing need and otherwise do not feel the need for working 
together 7 

A. Mr. Paid. —»Ve are always working together. It depends on the nature of the ques¬ 
tions that come before us. 

Q. Otherwise you do not have anything like common working ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —You mean for the purchase of cotton, stores, machinery, eto. 7 
Q. Yes. 

A. No ; it is not possible. 

Q. You do not consider it desirable to organise yourselves normally 7 
A. It is desirable ; but not practicable. 

A. Mr. Ka.ithu.rbhai Lalbhai. —We said we have organised and there is soope enough for 
improvement. During the last ten years organisation has been working and there may be 
room for further improvement. 

Q. May I suggest that organisation for export trade is one whioh you have to contem¬ 
plate f Why have you not thought of that possibility ? 

A. As long as we have the home market, we do not think it is desirable to go out of 
India and meet the requirements of the foreign markets. Every country will first 
look to the native place and to supplying the demand there before she can think of 
exporting. 

Q. It is your opinion that the export trade is not so important as the homo trade ? 
A. It is important, after the home trade is satisfied. 

Q. Will that ever be satisfied ? 

A- If you decide on giving protection we shall be satisfying it within six months or a 
year’s time. 

Q. Then you will think of ex port trade 7 

A. It may be there side by side. But the home trade is more important now. 

Q. Is not production on a large scale one way of making sure of the home market also 7 
That is, if you produce on a large scale and sell also in the export market you will be 
able to reduce the overhead charges. That is one way of making sure of the home market. 
You cannot have them in watertight compartments. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —It is very risky to send our goods outside. We prefer to see that the 
goods are sold in our own place as far as possible. We oannot risk our capital, 
v 420—27a 
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Q. Where is the limit ? You do not want to go beyond a radius of a few miles ? 

A. We are sending goods to Cawnpore. What I want to say is, we do not know what 
K> nd of agents we will have in export markets. It is taking greater risk. 

Q. That is precisely why you want joint aotion. 

A. We are thinking of doing That. 

A. Mr. Majmmlar. —I have been looking into the production of yarn and I find that 
formerly, that is, in the year 1925-26, in counts above 40s you have produced 21 lakhs 
of lbs. That means you have doubled your production ; whereas in 21s and 30s you have 
gone up from 36 millions to 47 millions. In 31s to 40s you have gone up from 4 millions 
to 5 millions. How is it you have increased your production 100 per cent, iu counts 
above 40s and vour progress in the other counts is not e jually high? 

A. Mr. Kasthurbhai Lalbhai. —Recently a mill or two have been started specially for 
finer counts in Ahmedabad and therefore the production is growing. 

Q. In wlmt counts ? 

A. Anything from 30s to 100s. 

President. —Which mills are those ? 

A. The Calico, the Bharatkhand, the New Textile. 

Q. They are not new mills ? 

A. The Calico had 40,000 spindles. They have had 30,000 spindles put in which are 
for finer counts. They arc importing Egyptian and other cotton and spinning finer 
' counts and therefore we have been maintaining that if protection is granted we shall be 
able to keep pace with the demands of India. 

A, Mr. Majmudar. —Yousaythat in 1925 vou had to.fix the prices of piece-goods, 
was that ? 

A. In September. There was a very great depression. The Bombay mills had not closed 
down. We felt the depression. We thought we could not go on like that and therefore 
we had to close down or do something in the matter. Partial closing down was not thought 
economical. Therefore we thought of somehow making both ends meet. Just in the 
meanwhile the Bombay strike came about and even then the prices Were falling. So we 
decided now that the Bombay mills have closed down it might give relief and we decided 
not to cut our prices further. The price cutting policy, we thought, should be stopped 
at least for a month. Those prices that were ruling cn a particular date were fixed up 
and no mill was to sell below those prices for a period of one month from that date. 

President. —In other words you agreed, in the mills belonging to your Association, 
to maintain prices at that level for a month ? 

A. Quite so, and if need be to extend that period after reviewing the situation. 

Q- Why is not that being done now ? 

A. It may be that, the depression has not been felt so severely as it was felt last year—. 
last year at this time. 

Q. There has been an improvement during the last year ? 

A. I would not say improvement. There are moments when one comes to this 
agreement. If you had asked the same question only a few weeks before we decided 
on that policy, nobody would have agreed to that. As long as we continue to oarrv on 
we do not like these things. Again this time the whole situation is very much ohanged. 
East year the price of cotton was not falling to the extent it has been falling this year. 
If to-day we are to hold up stocks and resolve upon not to out prices further, thon we may 
be incurring much heavier losses than we would ha ve done last year ; because the American 
crop has been reported to be very hopeful. The Indian crop is going to be a fairly big 
one. 

Maja Mari Kxshnn Kaul .—You could do so only when the Bombay mills wero dosed or 
would you also do so when the Bombay mills were working ? 

A. It would not be desirable to do so wbon the Bombay mills were working. 

A. Mr. Parehh. At that time tho prices of cotton were showing a higher 
tendency and if this year wc were to resolve on that policy we shall have to accumulate 
stocks and suffer. Last year, wc had not good monsoons. We were not expecting 
good crops. So we all resolved it was better not to undersell each other and cut the prices 
and that was the reason then. If this year we were to resort to that system we will be 
losing heavily. Further last year another help was the Bombay strike. 

Mr. Majmudar.—How many months’ production had accumulated in September 1925 ? 
A. Mr. Patel.— About three months. 

Q. This year by the beginning of September you have two months’ accumulation t 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Therefore it means that the accumulation of the stock this year is a normal accumu¬ 
lation ? 

A. Not normal. 

Q. Last year you had this a.cjmulation. Perhaps every year in June and July the 
cloth does not movo, it being the dull season. 

A. In the month of Sravan we usually get the demand. But this year we did not get 
it in Sravan. 

Q. In 1925, in July and August you did not get any demand f 

A. No. 

Q. The same thing has happenod this year. 

A. Ur. Parekh. —Of course it is generally in these months there is a little 
demand ; but we expect this demand again by the month of August. But this year 
we did not get that. This year there is no demand even from Calcutta wherefrom we 
used to get demand at this time of the year. 

Q. So although the first half of September has passed there is no demand ? 

A. No. 

0, That may be due to the late rains ? 

A. We, cannot say that. 

Q. In any case it is not unusual as compared with last year’s experience ? 

A. Mr. kasturbhai Lalbhai. -During the last two years that the depression is going 
on, practically the same conditions have had to be faced. 

Q. Then you refer to the organised work that you are doihg on behalf of the Associa¬ 
tion. If my impression is correct you collected about 3 to 3| lakhs of rupeeB for doing 
welfare work for labour ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you are giving the interest on that to the Labour Union £. 

Mr. Patel. —Yes ; for labour schools. 

President. —You have got a definite fund for welfare work as an Association? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —No ; it is not the Assoeiation.lt is a separate fund altogether. 
Certain members have subscribed to that. 

A. Mr. Patel. —The fund lying in the name of the Committee is about 2 lakhs and 85 
thousands. 

Mr. Majmudar. —The whole amount of the interest is given to the Labour Union ? 

A. Practically the whole. 

President. —The Labour Union actually spends the money ? 

A. Yes, they run 32 schools. They send us rough estimates. 

Q. What is tho membership ? How many operatives have yet got here altogether ? 

A. Mr. Paid. —About 60,000. 

Q. How many of them belong to the Labour Union ? 

A. It is mentioned in their report. Ail the figures are being given in the Labour 
Gazelle 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —The influence the Labour Union wields over the other 
section of the labour population—it is not the membership of the union—is very much 
greater than what one would think. 

Q. Speaking generally in regard to this question, would it be your view that labour 
here is muoh better organised and therefore from the employers’ point of view more 
easy to deal with than it is in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai IMbhai. —Yes 

A. Mr. Patel. —It outs both ways. Sometimes when there is a great strike we have 
greater difficulties and sometimes tho settlement also is easy. 

Q. In any case, the better organised the labour the easier it is to deal with. 

A. Mr. Patel —Yes. 

Mr. Majmudar.— You said that the Ahmedabad mills were not able to take out 
the monthly stocks in bales. Would it not be possible for them to give tins in 
pounds ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Yes, it will be possible. 

Q. Taking the total number of pounds in slook you oan convert it into bales ? 

A. I cannot say. 
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A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—Tt will do. 

Q. Did any mills close down or go into liquidation between 1900-1913 ? 

A. In 1910 there were several mills in liquidation. 

Q. Was that period of depression worse than this 1 

A. Not worse than this. There was great depression in 1908. 1909 and 1910. They 
were years of depression and in 1910 there were half a dozen mills which closed down or 
went into liquidation. 


Section IT 

Nature and extent of competition between imported goods and those of Indian manufacture 

President. —Do I take it from your answer to Question 14 that you consider the present 
depression is due entirely to increasing competition from outside ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. -Not entirely. It has to do very largely with the present 
depression. One cannot fix the ratio or percentage. 

Q. What are the other causes ? There may be the loss suffered by the merchants 
during the last two or three years which may have resulted in their buying capacity being 
reduced. There may be the falling prices which may have resulted ill the merchants 
losing confident e or the consumers for the matter of that. Do you consider that the 
increase in competition of yam and piece-goods from Japan in particular is one o£ the 
main, if not the most important, cause of the depression V 

A. That is so. 

Q. In these circumstances has your Association evor taken the trouble as an Association 
to keep a record of the Japanese goods which are coming into this country, a record of 
their prices and an analysis of their quality ? If yon consider the competition of Japanese 
goods is so important as you now state, how is it that you have no record of the prices 
or qualities of these goods ? You have been unable to furnish us with any samples of 
the goods that you are up against. 

A. We know the chief kinds which are competing against our goods, the extent to which 
they havo been competing with us and that has been recorded, I think, in our reply? 
Regarding yarn it is counts up to 40s. 

Q. I am now referring to piece-goods. 

A. Regarding pieoc-goods wo mentioned dhooties, shirtings, sheelingB, otc. 

Q. You mention certain kinds, but have you kept a record of their prices or qualities ? 
Have you analysed them V . 

A. We have not got regular records but we have obtained priocs of certain sorts which 
come into direct competition with Ahmedabad goods. Ahmedabod mills used to 
manufacture what wc call Selon. a kind of piece-goods which was being sold here. They 
were manufactured from 16s warp and I4s weft, 

A. Mrf Parehh.- —Sheetings. 

A. Mr. Pcdel. —When we were selling at Re. 1-4-0 Japan sold at Re. 1-2-0. 

Q. When was this ? 

A. Last year. Now it is being sold at 14 annas when our manufacturing cost is about 
Re 1-1-0. Then there is a large"section of dyers called chhipas, dyers and printers who 
used to buy our goods. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Up till recently they used to consume a very large 
quantity of Ahmedabad rmll-made-cloths just as mentioned by Mr. Patel. They used 
to dye and sell it to various villages. Now that market has been totally lost to the 
Ahmedabad mills because of tiie competition of the Japanese mills. Now they purchase 
wholesale Japanese goods. Wc are not able to stand in competition with the Japanese 
to the extent of even 10 per cent. Practically the whole market was at our door, is at 
our door even to-day, and still we cannot compete with them beoause they are under¬ 
selling us. These dyers and printers buy locally the mill-made cloth, dye it and sell it 
to the villagers. They dye into various shades of colours and sell it to the villagers. 
Instead of purchasing from us they are now purchasing Japanese goods. 

Q. Is that not possibly due to the fact that they are of better quality and more what 
they want ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —No, I think they are muoh cheaper. 

Q. Is it only a question of cheapness ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Recently I was manufacturing some cloth which I was 
selling to these chippas but I have been ousted since t-be last three months. Up to 
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a certain time we tried to compete with Japan but we could no longer stand it and we 
had to stop it. 

Q. What was the difference in price between your goods and the Japanese gpods ? 

A. Rupee 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 a piece. When we were selling at Rs. 12 they were selling 
at Rs. 10-8 0. When we were selling at Rs. 13 they were selling at Rs. 31-8-0— 
a difference of Re. I to Rs. 1-8-0. In this sorf which-is placed before you the 
difference is Rs. 2. 

,Q. I should like to see some of your qualities which compete against this. 

A. I think you saw these qualities in the Asoka Mills when you went there. This 
piece was being sold in 30 yards and 24 yards and the rate was Rs. 8 and the Japanese 
sold at RiB, 0. About 20,000 bales of this type manufactured by Ahmcdabad mills are 
being sold. 

Q. Where ? 

A. All over India. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalhhai. —-It is a very large quantity that they had been selling. 
In the year 1924 I think we had practically a monopoly of this quality. Now we have 
practically ceased, to manufacture it. 

Q. Is this 16s and 14s ? 

A. It is 10s warp and 20s weft. It is a fact that they have ousted, us in these tw 
qualities. 

Q„ This is shirting. What is tho.other one ? 

A. Printing cloth. 

Q. Shirtings and sheetings. These are the two great lines. As regards yarn you say 
there is regular dumping in 2-42s yarn. Why do you call it dumping ? 

A. Because we were being undersold. It was not being sold at the cost of manufacture. 
When we cannot manufacture we cannot understand how they can manufacture it at 
that price. The difference in price that has been given by us will at the very sight 
convince you that it is dumping. It could not be anything else. There could not be 
such a big difference as 4 annas a pound in the cost of manufacture. 

Q. What do you make 2-42s yarn from in India '! 

A. Either from Cambodia or Uganda. 

Q. You have to get your cotton from long distances ' 

A. Not necessarily, Cambodia can spin quite good 2-42s. 

Q, But Cambodia has to oome a long way ? 

A, We get it by the steamer route, not by rail. 

Q. From Tuticorin ? 

A. Yes, the freight per candy comes to Rs. 20 I think or Rs. 22. That is my 
recollection. 

Q. The freight on cotton from Bombay to Japan is considerably less than that ? 

A. That is why Japan has been competing with us. They have been all along 
maintaining that. 

Q, The point we arc discussing is how it is that Japan has been able to dump as you 
call it this 2-42s ? 

A. Because the difference is 4 annas per pound. 

Q. Bo you know how many spindles the Japanese spinner looks after ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many does your spinner look after ? 

A. 160. 

Q. Your spinner looks after 160, whereas the Japanese spinner looks after 240. Is 
not that sufficient to account, for a difference of four annas in addition to the double 
shift working ? 

A. The cost of manufacturing 2-42s yarn will not be mors than 6 annas per 1 
pound. 

Q. The cost of manufacture will be ? 

A. Six annas in India. 

Q, And in Japan ? 

A. At the most 5 annas 6 pies. 

Q. Then the double shift working makes very little difference t 

A. By working double shift they save interest charges and overhead charges. 
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Q I thought you were referring to the total coat of manufacturing yarn ? 

A. As far as India is conoerned. 

Q. Including interest and depreciation ? 

A. No depreciation. 

Q. Including interest any way is it fS annaB a pound ? In Japan you say that it would 
be less than 5 annas 6 pies ? 

A. Or 5 annas. It could not be 2 or 3 annas. 

Q. In spite of double shift working ? 

A. Mr. Dixit.— It is not possible for us to know the Japanese costs. It is difficult 
for us to ascertain. 

Q. That is not how the discussion started. I asked you whether the fact that a 
Japanese spinner looks after 240 spindles ar against 160 in India might not make a 
difference of 4 annas a pound ? 

A. It is bound to cost them much less than in India of course. 

Q. I asked you what sort of difference looking after 240 spindles against 160 would 
make t You can give me some idea of that I suppose ? 

A. Mr. Kaaturbhai Lalbhai. —It may be 5 annas. 

A. Mr. Parekh.—We oannot produce under Rs. 1-8-0 when Japan can sell the same 
at Rs. 1 -2-0. We say that the Japanese were selling at Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-4-0. That 
very yarn could not cost us below Rs. 1-8-0. There should not be a difference of 
4 annas only in manufacturing cost. There must be some other factor. 

Q. Is it Rs. 1-4-0 now? 

A. Rs. 1-5-0. 

Q. Then the severity of the Japanese competition has abated. It is not so strong now 
as it was then ? 

A. Not so strong as it was then. In 2-42s it is not so severe as it was in 1923. 

Q. Havo you any idea as to why that is so ? 

A. Perhaps they have got a market in China or elsewhere where they are carrying 
on the same operation. 

Q. Mr. Dixit.' —Possibly because exohange is not in their favour now. 

A. Mr. Kaaturbhai Lalbhai. —To-day if we make it from Cambodia it will be Rs. 1-3 0 
and from Uganda it will be Rs. 1-4-0. 

Q. You are holding your own at the moment ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Some mills use imported yarn I believe. You say “ that to gauge the oorrect 
strength of the competition in yarn the surplus available for sale should bo taken into 
consideration with the imports of yarn and not the total yarn production in India ”, but 
thore are mills in India which use imported yarn. You have got several of them 
here ? 

A. Yes, we have. 

Q. So the interest of the Association are not entirely unanimous in regard to imported 
yarn. 

A. They are to a very large extent. Of course there are a few weaving sheds which 
will not desire the import duties being raised on yarn. 

Q. We will go into that later on. I understand Mr. Patel is here in a double capacity. 
What sort of statistics are you referring to when you say it is difficult to determine 
the extent of the competition from the United Kingdom unless detailed statistics of 
imported piecegoodB are maintained by Government ? 

A. I mean general statements have all along beon made that as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned there is only 0 per cent, of the imports which oompete with India. 
We do not subscribe to that statement. Unless there be proper statistics as to how 
much cloth imported from United Kingdom is made from 20s to 30s and 30s to 40a 
it is difficult to say. We ought to know the counts particularly and reed and pick if 
possible. 

Q. I entirely agree with you. It is the only way to .ascertain the extent of the 
competition. It. is a little difficult to see how you aro going to do that. We will go 
into that, when wc get to Question 114A, You have not answered that question ? 

A. Mr. Paid. —No. 

Q. Why have you not ? 

A. We will be giving our reply orally. 

A- Mr. Kaaturbhai Lalbhai. —It is not an easy question to answer. 
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Q. We sht)l be glad to have your general views. In any case, I think the view 
you put forward here is perfectly sound, that it is only by a detailed examination of the 
imports that come in that you can determine the extent of the competition. You 
talk about the depreciated exchange of Italy and Japan. In wbat way has the 
Japanese exchange depreciated ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. —It was at 153. It went down to 107. Naturally their 
exchange depreciated. 

Q. Why have you singled out Japan ? 

A. because we feel our chief competition is with Japan. 

Q. You talk about depreciated exchange. How can you describe the Japanese exchange 
ns depreciated when it is practically at its full gold parity at the moment t 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Since the last two or three months. It was 116 three months back. 
Since the enquiry began I understand the exchange has been above 116. 

Q. It was 129 in April^hfefore this enquiry was even contemplated. 

A. But in May and June.' 

Q. 130 in May and 129 in June. It is going steadily up and it is practically at its 
gold parity. How can you call it a depreciated exohange ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —I think that was the ease till the end of 1925. 

Q. We are not dealing with 1925. Your representation was not put forward in 1926 
but in August, 1926. 

A. But in framing our replies we have taken into consideration a period of about two 
to three years. At present as the Tariff Board is making this enquiry we are afraid 
that Japan will probably work in a manner which will prejudice all our oase and 
perhaps in future the same old polioy might be adopted by Japan. There may be a 
temporary difference at present. 

Q. I do not think anybody believes seriously that Japan is rigging her exchange aB the 
result of the appointment of this Board. Don’t you think that the reason why the 
Japanese exchange has gone baok to gold parity is that the Japanese like every other 
nation in the world are anxious to get back to a stable exchange ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. What I really want to know is how Japanese exchange at 133 as it is now can be 
called a depreciated exchange. Do you consider that the English exchange is 
depreciated '! 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Would not that show that Indian exohange has appreciated ? Would you call 
an exchange based on correot parity with gold a depreciated exchange ? 

A. It is a debatable point. The majority of Indian economists have called the 
Is. 6d. exchange a depreciated exchange from the Indian point of view. 

Q. If you use words in their exact meaning how oan you single out the Japanese 
exchange as a depreciated exchange f Is the Japanese exohange at the present moment 
any more depreciated than the English exohange ? 

A. No. 

Q. Or the American exchange ? 

A. No. 

Q. Or the exchange with any other nation in the world which has a stable 
exohange ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why have you singled out Japan as a oountry which is in a special position in this 
matter ? 

A. Because our chief grudge has been against Japan all along. 

A. Mr. Patel. —And because of our past experience of Japan in this matter. 

President. —You refer to certain warehousing facilities. You say “ Besides, the 
warehousing facilities promote the import of foreign goods, especially in the case of 
textiles.” What are these special warehousing facilities ? 

A. They keep in the warehouse goods for six months if the importer desires to do so 
and it depends upon the buyer who»places the indent. The indentor can get his goods, 
keep them in the warehouse for six months without investing any capital and, can call 
upon the goods in small lots by paying to that extent. 

Q, What is your authority for that ? 

A. I have been importing lots of yarn from England for my own business. My 
experience is based so far as the imports from England are concerned. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —-It is the same thing with Japan. 
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Q. Why cannot the houses here do it if they can do it ? You say ‘‘ the warehousing 
facilities promote the import of foreign goods. ” 

A. They are not required to buy for regular cash. 

A. Mr. Patel. —Suppose the market is favourable today. Then I take 50 packages. 
At least I am not required to invest for three months. Whenever the market is in my 
favour I can draw on those goods by paying at that time. 

Q. There is nothing unfair about the grant of these facilities. You do not argue 
that, I presume, 

A. It works unfairly. 

A. Mr. Kavlhurbhai Lalbhai. —Wc do not get those facilities from our Government. 

Q. It has nothing to do with the Government. 

A. Exchange banks arc allowing for the Japaneso manufacturers. 

Q. We are talking of the warehousing facilities. It has nothing to do with the banks. 

A. Unless tho banks give the money, how is it possible V 

Q. They have got to pay intorcst. 

A. Cut one does not get money, here even by paying interest. That is. the 
difficulty. 

A. Mr. Paid.- —If I order about 100 packages of piecegoods or yarn, when these goods 
are shipped the till of lading and all the necessary papers are handed over by the 
shipper, to the exchange bank which advances to the extent of 70 or 80 per cent. Now 
when the goods arrivo here I do not take delivery of a single package and yet 
that money remains locked up. Whenever I pay that account is settled. The exchange 
hank is an intermediary which finances the whole transaction on behalf of the shipper 
or the manufacturer. That is not possible -with us in India. That is the greatest faci¬ 
lity where a man can do a lot of business. 

V 

Q. I do not understand how you can apply that to the internal trade. 

A. If we arc manufacturing for our own country and we want to sell our goods to our 
own people, these facilities alforded by the exchange banks to the foreign traders stand 
as an impediment to us. 

Q. Then it is a question of your giving facilities to the people to whom you sell. 

A. Where are the banks to offer facilities, to advance money? 

Q. There are quite prepared to advance money on goods. 

A. Mr. Kanthurbhai Lalbhai. —The most conservative policy is followed even by the 
Imperial Bank today. 

Q. The Imperial Bank is prepared to advance money on hypothecation of goods plus 
the signatures of tho managing agents. 

A. Something like 40 or 50 per cent. 

Q. I understand up to 70 per cent. 

A. Mr. Pare.kh. —They ask the merchants for another 25 per cent, the next day if 
the price goe3 down. 

Mr. Paid. —Subject to renewal every three months. 

Q. You cannot blame a bank for adopting a cautious policy. 

A. Mr. Kanthurbhai Lalbhai. —It is a conservative policy. The banks are anxious in 
other countries to assist the industries and the various traders. It is not the case in 
India. 

Q. In reply to Quostion 31 you say ‘ Greater attention on the part of suppliers of the 
requirements of middlemen and consumers iu all coses facilitates sales.” But how is it 
that you think that this does not make any appreciate difference as regards the 
competition of imported piecegoods ? 

A. Because the Indian consumers looks first to the price and then to the other factors. 

Q. Supposing a man who has gone in for cotton pieoegoods finds’that he can get f ome 
thing rather better from Japan at a not very muoh higher cost and that a man who has 
gone in for British pieoegoods finds he can get much the same quality from Japan at 
appreciably lower cost, won't he turn to the medium class of goods which the Japanese 
are supplying ? * 

A. He may. 

Q. Don’t you think that in that case it is the greater attention on the part of the 
Japanese exporters to the requirements of tho Indian consumer whioh has enabled them 
to compete to such an extent in the Indian market ? 

A. But we arc always prepared to meet the requirements of our customers. Any 
requirements are always looked into very carefully and as far as possible we are trying to 
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meet them. We do so much regarding packing, stamping and other things that in 
Ahmedabad traders have thier own trade marks on particular goods to which the mills 
attach their stamp even. 

Q. That I know. But my present point is different. Looking at the figures for the 
production of yarn, you see that the quantity of yarn produced between 30s and 40s 
is very small. Is it not so ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The total is 20 million pounds out of nearly 700 millions. Therefore it follows that 
the quantity of cloth from 30s to 40s manufactured in the Indian mills must he very 
small. Does it not ? 

A. Yes : it does. 

Q. Do you agree that the greater part of the Japanese goods which come into this 
country are between 30s and 40s, shirtings and sheetings ? 

A. Our experience has been that they have been competing with us in coarser 
counts. 

Q. I oan only say that our experience, so far as it goes—and we are making as exhaustive 
a study of Japanese cloth as we can—, is that the shirtings at any rate are practically all 
between 30s and 40s ; and therefore the point I am now coming to is, whether it is not 
possible at any rate that Japan is meeting the requirements of India for a class of 
goods which have neither been manufactured in India or have come from the United 
Kingdom ? 

A. The United Kingdom has always sent in goods from 30s to 100s. 

Q. Not very much between 30s and 40s ? 

A. I cannot say unless thore are statistics. But our experience is that the United 
Kingdom is always making 30s and 40s and 40s and 60s. 

Q. At any rate, even if that is so—and such information as we have got at present 
seems to point to the fact that by far the greater part of the United Kingdom’s gooda 
are of counts of above 40s—even if that is so, does it not show that the Japanese 
imports are hitting the United Kingdom imports more than the Indian production ? 

A. No j certainly not. 

Q. If you are not turning out counts between 30s and 40s to any great extent, as you 
are not, and if the greater part of the Japanese goods that come in are between 30s and 
40s, does it not follow that they must be hitting the United Kingdom goods ? 

A. But if we are not turning out between 30s and 40s, it is because that does not pay. 
If it were to pay us we would certainly turn out 30s and 40s and we have been maintaining 
all along that we are capable of turning 80s and 100s. 

Q. From imported cotton ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But there has been no progress. Japanese comp.etitiou is a recent thing. There 
was no progress previous to that in the manufacture of finer counts. 

A. How can that be, when Government all along tried to attack us in one direction 
or another. The whole history will convince you of that. Taking it from the year 1876 
to the blessed year 1925, our voices were hoarse before we could get the cotton excise 
duty off. 

Q. I do not see what that point has to do with the question of finer counts. 

A. Because the United Kingdom had established markets in India and in order to 
compete or to place our goods on the market was difficult. Given protection and getting 
ourselves established in the markets for a few years, we shall be able to stand on our 
own legs. Unless there is some sacrifice in the beginning for a few years it is difficult. 
Our funds are not such so as to permit us to suffer losses to the extent of a few orores in 
the beginning. * 

Q. The industry has done very well in the past. 

A. Only in the coarser counts. 

Q, But have you got the cotton ? 

A. Where does England got cotton from ? She gets from America. We have got the 
market here; we have got every other facility. 

Q. Havo you got the labour ? 

A. Of course we have. We shall train them. During the war period we have been 
making some profits. We have given Rs. 3,00,000 for educating the labourers. Similarly 
there have been various activities for the betterment of labourers. All that can be done 
if the mill s are prospering. If they are not, labour cannot be organized. 
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Q. If it is correct that the yarn coming from Japan from 30s to 40s has practically 
ousted Indian-made yam from the home market as you say in reply to Question 33, how 
is it that your production of yam from 30s to 40s and above has been steadily going up 
in the last few years 7 

A. Mr. Patel. —That is a fallacious figure. Out of our production we have used for 
the manufacture of cloth here. These figures do not oontain anything about the produc¬ 
tion used in manufacturing here. It is simply the production of yam. 

Q. I do not quite follow. 

A. This yarn which is produced is consumed by the mills which produoe yarn in making 
their own cloth. 

Q. You mean that the handloom weavers are buying imported yarn 7 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We use it for weaving. 

Q. You mean you are using your yam for piecegoods and the handloom weavers are 
using imported yam 7 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.— May I with your permission point out with regard to 
the cross-examination of Mr. Subba Kao regarding the number of mills in Ahmcdabad 
that paid super tax being 37, that other factories than the textile mills are inoluded in 
that list. The figure is not only for mill s under the Association hut even for others. 
Again some mills are not in a position to have the full depreciation taken out as far as 
the super tax and income tax authorities are concerned. Because if the mill is an old 
one, if the capital account stands at 40 lakhs, I think it is entitled to a depreciation of 
Rs. 2,50,000. But because of the long number of years it has been in existence, it will 
be allowed for super tax purposes depreciation of Rs. 1,25,000 while it will be assessed to 
super tax on the rest of the profits. 

Mr. Subba Hao. —On the other hand, this statement only gives the number of firms 
paying the super tax. It does not also give, the number of firms which have paid 
the ordinary income tax. That is a factor which would increase the number of firms 
that are not faring badly. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.—We can enquire and let you know. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Income tax and super tax go together. In the caso of super tax 
it, is for over Ks. 50,000. The first .'50,000 is allowed free of any super tax. 

Q. Some mills may not make enough profits for super tax. 

A. You say the proportion is very large. I say the proportion is not large enough. 
There may be some mills which made some profits. 

President. —Can you tell us how many mills were included in the 37 7 

A. We have taken this from the Super-tax Department 

A. Mr. Kaslurhbai Lalbhai. —We would not bo able to know the exact number of mills 
that paid Buper tax. But we applied to the income tax authorities and they supplied 
these wholesale figures. 

Mr. Subba Ran -How many of the mills made a profit and did not lose 7 The actual 
amount of profits does not matter. 

Raja Hart Kishan Kaul, —When you talk of dumping T presume you mean that the 
Japanose are placing goods on the market below your cost price. You are not referring 
to placing goods on the market below their own cost prioe. 

A. Wo are not quite sure whether they were placing goods below their costs. The 
general impression is they were when they were selling at Rs. 1-4-0 and Rs. 1-2-0; they 
were placing the goods below their own cost to a very great extent. They may not Im 
placing it below their cost. 

Q. You have no reason to believe that they were placing them on the market below 
their cost. 

• A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.—We cannot say definitely one way or the other. 

A. Parekh. —In 1922 or 1923 Japan could not introduce their 2/42s in India: and at. 
that time to get the market they were selling rather below cost. 

Q. Have you any evidence for that 7 

A. Of course we have no definite figures—it costs us so much and it must cost 
them about an anna cheaper. They carmot undersell by four annas. 

Q. Y'ou have no information as to their cost 7 

A. ft may be that the cost of manufacture is less or they are selling below cost. 
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Q. It may be that their oost of production is much less, but u hen they find that they 
can hold the market even at Rs. 1-4-0, they are selling it at Rs. 1-4-0 and making a much 
larger profit. We cannot form an opinion unless we have some evidence for it. , As regards 
the comparison of Japanese goods with Indian goods, do you find they are importing 
goods which are slightly better than the goods you manufacture or are the goods very 
much superior to the goods you manufacture t 

A. Mr. Parekh .—Slightly superior. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —A little more attractive. 

Q. Supposing you introduce some particular variety from 16s and 20s, they will 
produce the same thing say from 18? and 22 s ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbkai Lalbhai .—They would be superior only in finish, 

Q. From the same counts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would be only superiority of manufacture or would it be anything else ? 

A. Superiority of the cotton used. They may perhaps mix American cotton with 
Indian cotton. For the same count they may be using Amerioan and Indian cotton. 

. Q. And producing a better finish. 

A. Yes, a better quality. 

Q. You said they were only competing in coarse counts. Have they slightly raised 
their counts in the competition f For instance, they started competing with 143 and 168 
or 16s and 18s and now instead of sending out goods manufactured from 14s and ICs 
are they using yarn 2 or 4 counts higher f 

A. That has not been"our experience. Our experience is that if a particular count is 
manufactured here they will manufacture that particular count and give it a better finish, 
just a little superior and still at a cheaper price. Therefore it will naturally affect the 
consumer or the tradesmen or the middlemen. 

Q. There are oertain varieties of cloth which they are sending out to India whioh are 
distinctly finer than any cloth that you produce ? 

A. We are not aware of that. We concern ourselves with the variety that we 
manufacture, look into it and see how much competition there is and try to meet it if 
possible. 

Mr. Subba Kao .—We shall leave on one side the causes which brought about the 
Is. 6d. exchange. I am not also not concerned with the effects of a rising or falling 
exchange. But you make a statement that a Is. 6 d. rupee would give an advantage 
to importers of 12J per cent. I want to know exaotly how you get that result and why 
you think it will be more or less a permanent handioap ? As regards your industry 
when the rupee is stabilised at 18d. why will it handicap the industry ? 

A. Because the chief countries from which we import are England and Japan. Both 
of these countries are importing American cotton to a very large extent and manufacturing 
their goods from this cotton. Those countries have stabilised their exchanges at the 
pre-war rates or at the parity value. 

Q. Gold parity ? 

A. Yes. Our parity before the war was Is. id. Naturally if they are now making 
their goods from the same cotton they are getting an advantage of 12J per cent, beoause 
the importer instead of being called upon to pay Rs. IS for the article that be wanted will 
now be paying Rs. 13-4-0 

Q. The importer here will pay fewer rupees ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If be paid fewer rupees what is the advantage to the foreigner ? 

A. Because the goods being cheaper he will be able to import them in larger quanti¬ 
ties. 

Q. Where does the oheapneBS come in ? If the Indian price of foreign goods fell 
in response to the rate of Is. fid., if price in India of pieoegoods fell in rupee terms how 
does the foreign exporter of goods gain here ? He will get lesB rupees converted into 
sterling and he will get the same price. Bj' a fall in the rupee price where is the gain for 
the foreigner who sends goods to India ? 

A. As far as labour charges and cotton charges are concerned they remain just the 
same. 

A. Mr. Patel. —The foreign shipper gets his sterling value of so many pounds but 
the importer who gets those goods in India has to pay a smaller number of rupees than he 
would have had to pay at the rate of la. id. Suppose I get my goods for £1,000 from 
England. The English shipper gets £1,000 whether the exchange is at la. 0 d. or at la. 4 d. 
But I get here my goods 12J per cent, cheaper. I have to pay 1,300 rupees only as 
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against 1,500. So I gain in importing goods about 12 per cent. So I can compete witii 
the indigenous production to the extent of 12 J per cent. 

Q. You will he selling in India at the same rupee price. 

A. No, 1 will reduce the price to compete with the local goods. 

Q. If the price is reduced where is the advantage in importing ? 

A. He will make some profit even if his goods are sold 10 per cent, cheaper 

Q. Now you say he will get a premium or extra profit owing to exchange. But as the 
importing houses go on competing they will present a share of the advantage to the 
consumer, lower the price to such a point that at the new rupee price they will just be 
able to pay the old sterling price. . 

A. I look at it from a different standpoint. Suppose a particular saree is imported 
from a foreign country and you take a similar saree manufactured by the Indian mills 
for which the consumer pays Rs. 0. Then the foreign importer will not lose at 
Rs 5-8-0 but I will lose if I sell for Rs. 5-8-0. So it is easy for you to outwit me 
in the market on account of exchange. 

Q. What I want to get at is whether the exchange ratio will not ultimately mean lower 
prices. When these importers are getting a sort of bonus of 12$ per cent, will they not 
cowj>ete against each other till the prices comn down to a point where at Is. Gd. they will 
be able to pay the sterling price. In fact a change in price will soon react on exchange, 
and vice verm. Therefore there can only be a sort of bounty or a premium for a time. 
It cannot be a permanent bounty to the importer from abroad. There must be a 
corresponding fall in price. 

A. It depends upon the nature of the competition. 

Q. But wherever you have got this change in rate there is a corresponding adjustment, 
lowering the price or raising it. Bor example, you spoke of the Japanese exchange going 
down. You will find a corresponding rise in Japanese prioes and wages in those years 
And now that the exchange is in their favour or is moving in their favour the prices are 
coming down. What I wanted your views on was whether th5 rate of 1*. fid. if 
stabilised permanently will mean a permanent handicap ? 

A. It will. 

Q. I want to know why ? 

A. The oosts of the Japanese or English manufacturer, their costs of production will 
remain just the same. They are importing American cotton for which they are paying 
at the pre-war parity. The labour charges and other charges have been stabilised at the 
pre-war exchange standard. Our exohange has been appreciated. Therefore we shall 
be handicapped to the extent of 12J per cent. 

Q. Their rupee price will come down and yours will not come down. The price of 
English goods will come down in rupee terms whereas your prioe cannot come down 
correspondingly ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Will not this lead to a reduction of prices all round ? 

A. It may. 

Q. You will be able to reduce your expenditure on mill machinery, stores and so 
on. The only point of difficulty then will be reduction in wages. Till that takes 
place you are handicapped. But when wages ohanges are complete ? 

A. There is not only a reduction in wages but also there is the cost of the raw 
material. 

Q. You mean that your cotton price will not move in sympathy with world cotton 
prioe ? 

A. It will move but only to a limited extent. 

Q. To the extent that the prices of your raw material and their prices move in sympathy 
where is the handicap? When prioes arc coming down all round, allowing for the lag, 
where is the permanent handicap ? 

A. It will come in in labour oharges and interest obarges. Our cost of production 
will remain about 121 por cent, higher than the cost of production of the foreigner. 

Q. That has to be proved. But what I am saying is that this alteration in exchange 
will work in course of time a corresponding alteration in internal prioes. If exohange is 
at Is. ad. permanently without a corresponding change either in internal prices or in the 
foreign prices dealers ought to make 12} per cent, additional gain on every transaction, 
and they ought to flood the oountry with imports. But that has not happened ? 

A. My conception is that the imports will be 12 J per cent, cheaper in India and there¬ 
fore they will be in a better position to compete with us. 
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<J, [f they can at the presumed disparity make 12J per cent, that ought to have led 
in these two years to a very large stimulus of imports. 

A. The middleman is making f2£ per cent, when it costs him less. So if we were selling 
at R?. 1-4-0 he will sell the same quality of cloth for Rs. 1-3-0. 

Q. Assuming that your oost has not fallen ! 

A. Yes. 

Q. But when that has happened ? When exchange is stabilised at Is. 6d. it is bound to 
lead to a fall. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —That will take some time. 

Q. I am merely speaking of a permanent handicap. 

A. Mr. Patel. —The difference betwoen the exchange remaining at Is. (1 d. and at 
Is. 4 d. is that by the exohange remaining at Is. id. we have to inolude 12$ per cent, 
more as our cost. Now if the exchange is stabilised at Is. we have alwayB to pay that 
12£ per cent, more for our manufacture according to economic theory. • If the exchange 
is at Is. <5 d. then our cost of manufacture is always 12£ per cent, higher than that of the 
foreign countries on account of the difference in exohange. 

Q. I want you to show it is so. 

President. —You say “ according to economio theory.” But that is what it is not. 
You may or may not agree with the economic theory but the economic theory is that 
matters will adjust themselves. 

A. Mr. Patel. —But the Bombay Millowners’ Association say. 

Q. We do not accept the Bombay Millowners’ Association’s statement as to the 
economic theory. They may consider as you do that the economio theory is not eorreot. 
But there is no doubt what the economic theory is, which is that theBe matters adjust 
themselves. 

A. Mr. Patel. —The higher the exchange the higher the level of prices is my 
experience. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —High exchange connotes a low level of prices; low exchange connotes 
a high level of prices. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Gradually they may be settled and then we may be all right but it 
will take some time. 

Q. I am not going to dispute the possibility of a disparity in cost on account of a rising 
exchange but once you get the rise stabilised it iB not likely that this disparity will continue 
for a long time. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —Is stability in exchange possible ? 

Q. That is a different point. I am not thinking now of hundreds of years but only of 
five or ten years. You can only think of decades in these matters, possibly even less. 
You have had this Is. 6 d. for two years or more. Wages have not come down in 
proportion. That ts the last thing always to be adjusted. But I am only disputing your 
statement that there is bound to be a permanent disparity. Turning to a different 
point, then you say that banking facilities are not adequate. I want to know exactly in 
what respects looal mills are not given loan facilities. Why not for example borrow as 
other people can on the security of your goods, on the hypothecation of your goods ? 
Do banks refuse you loans on these terms ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbkai. —On hypothecation we may get loans from banks. But 
the general opinion is that we are not getting those facilities that they get in other 
countries. Hypothecation is • one thing and getting cash credit loans is another. 
Hypothecation is not always possible, because the concern may not be able to finance 
only by hypothecation. 

President. —You mention that Bombay gets better banking facilities than Ahmedabad 
In what direction ? 

A. In Bombay there are several banks and naturally if one bank refuses one may 
approach another bank. One may be oailed upon to pay a higher interest, but he will get 
aloan. But here the banking facilities are df a limited character. There are only three 
banks and of course they are following a very very conservative policy, this being an 
inland town. I know of first class institutions in Ahmedabad for which 10 or 16 lakhs 
of rupees were needed. There was first class seeurity and everything but still the bank 
hesitated and did not give. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —What do you suggest as directions of change ? What do you think 
the Board should recommend ? It may he that banks desire to maintain a high standard 
Id the matter of loans. 
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A. It is not for maintaining a high standard but they have no real desire to aid the 
industry. That desire you find in the banks in Japan and England. They desire to help 
the industry. But of oourse as far as Bombay is concerned that help has been afforded 
by the Imperial Bank without hesitation. In the case of Tatas the Imperial Bank loaned 
out, I understand, to the extent of a crore of rupees. 

Q. This morning someone mentioned the Imperial Bank as unwilling to lend money. 

A. To lend in Ahmedabad. The same facilities do not exist here as in Bombay. We 
have no knowledge of other towns. 

Q. That is a local trouble so to speak ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Majmudar .—In your reply to Question 19 you refer to the United Kingdom 
having failed to compete successfully with Indian yam up to 203. The mills in the 
United Kingdom are specially laid out for fine and medium counts and they have not 
made a serious effort to compete with Indian mills in coarse counts. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—They would certainly have made one if they had found it 
to be a paying proposition as Japan finds it. 

Q. If they are fully engaged on tine and medium counts for which thoy were laid out, 
they will not put new machinery for the sake of coarse counts and try to oompete. 

A. They have been putting in machinery. It is not that they have not made any 
changes in their machinery. It is quite possible that had it been found to be a pay¬ 
ing proposition they would certainly have made efforts. 

Q. If you see the figures of imports from the United Kingdom of 16s to 20s in 
1921-22 they have been pretty heavy. One million five hundred and eleven thousand Its. 

A. That is only on account of tlfe high exchange again. You bring in the exohange 
once more. You are bringing in 1921-22 when the exohange was 2s. and so enabling 
the importer to bring large quantities. 

President. —1921-22 was not a year of high exchange. 

A. Orders wore placed in 1920 and imports came in in 1921 22. Exchange ruled at- 
2s. in 1920. Orders were placed in 1920 and the imports came in in 1921-22. 

Mr. Majmudar .— Eurthor on you see that in 1922-23 Japan exported to India 
12,363,000 lbs. of 16s to 20s and 1,760,000 lbs. of 21s to 30s. To what do you attribute 
the export of that big quantity ? Can it be due to the fact that Japan had stocks of 
cotton, or of yarn made out of cotton, purchased in 1921 when cotton was low, the 
average prico being Ks. 342, and that in 1922 Japan could sell heavily as cotton went up 
to Bs. 479 1 

A. We cannot say on what basis they made the sales. The fact remains that it was so. 

Q. Perhaps due to the low price of the stocks of cotton ? 

A. We could not say that. 

Q. There is a possibility? 

A. Quite so. 

.Section III 
Internal Competition 

President .—You say the prosperity of Bombay and Ahmedabad mills had not been 
affected by the extension of mills or the establishment of new mills in up-country 
centres.” How many new mills have been established in Ahmedabad during the last 
five years ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—About six. 

Q. There are abou‘ 80 mills shown in the Bombay Millowners’ Association’s list as 
established in the last five years outside Bombay and if there have been five or six in 
Ahmedabad, it means there are 76 in the rest of India. Don’t you think that this had 
any effect on the prosperity of Bombay and Ahmedabad ? 

A. No. If you look to the spindles and looms of those 76 mills, they are very 
meagre. 

Q. That is true. Still the establishment of these new mills must have affeoted Bombay, 
if not Ahmedabad. Is Bombay losing its predominenoe in the Indian textile industry ? 
The proportion of spindles and looms in Bombay to those for all-India used to be over 
SO per cent, but now it has gone down below 50 per cent. Here in Ahmedabad it would 
seem more or less stationary. Will Mr. Patel kindly give us a statement showing how 
many spindles and looms you have got, similar to that in Table I of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association's statement. 

A. Mr. Patel. —Yes; we are preparing a statement. 
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Q. In 1905, Bombay had 49 per cent, of the spindles in India and 65 per cent, 
of the looms. Now it has got only 40 per cent, of the spindles and 46 per cent, 
of the looms. Their position must have been affected by the competition of tho upl 
country mills. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Certain mills hare been started in the Native States recently. 

Q. Do you think that that has affected Bombay to some extent t 

A. Of course, all the mills are affected. 

Q. It has affected Bombay and Ahmedabad to some extent ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What protection do those mills enjoy ? You refer to the protection of the mill <s 
in tho Native States. 

A. Mr. Patel. —Firstly they are given concession in regard to land. They are given free 

land. ' ' . -e - 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —In the case of Indore, I understand that there is a 
protective duty against imports of piece-goods to the extent of 5 per cent. I understand 
that it is 5 per cent.; I am not quite sure about it. Over and above that there is no 
income-tax or super-tax. 

Q. No income-tax ? 

A. If there is one, it is very slight and it does not affect the profits. Tn the case of 
Gwalior almost all the mill agents have received a oiroular from the Gwalior State 
stating that the State is prepared to grant lands free of cost and advance loans at 6 per 
oent. interest. The water charges too are very reasonable and there are many other 
facilities given. In the case of Baroda, the State Director of Commercial Intelligence 
is very aotive in granting various facilities for the cotton industry and recently, that ia 
in tho year 1920-1921, there have been nearly 7 mills established in Baroda territory 
which is only 9 miles from here. They advanco loans on block account at reasonable 
rate of interest, they provide lands cheap and the income-tax, super-tax and water 
charges are cheap. 

A. Mr. Parekh.—In the Baroda State all the British goods that come in have to pay 
1} per cent. duty. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Is it ootroi duty T 

A. It is free for the Native States. 

A. Mr. Ranrhndlal A mritlrd. —It is the same case in the Nizam’s territory. We have to 
pay duty for the cloth exported there.. 

President. —How much is it ? 

A. It is about 6 per cent. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.— But one thing is certain, that the Native States are too 
anxious to attract these industries while nothing is done by the British Government 
unfortunately. 

Q. You refer to the preferential railway rates. What do you mean exactly 
by that ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —I have had a letter from the B. B. & C. I. Railway about the freight. 
From Bombay to Ahmedabad it is 312 miles and from Okha to Ahmedabad it is nearly 
the same. They are charging CO per cent, from Bombay to Ahmedabad. The freight 
for certain articlos, for mill stores for example, the Okha port is 310 miles and Ahmedabi d 
is 308 miles. But the railway has given the concession for then’. Here is a statement on 
the subject Annnxure I. 

Q. Are these not always preferential rates from ports ? 

A. Bombayisalsoaport. 

Q. Bombay has a preferential railway freight. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —From Ahmedabad to Bombay we have to pay Re. 1-1-6 
and from Okha to Ahmedabad we have to pay 11 annas. Again in the case of 
Bawda which is 20 miles from Ahmedabad, and is not a port, the freight is 12 annas to 
Bombay while from Ahmedabad to Bombay it is Re. 1-1-0, though they have to travel 
a greater distance to Bombay than from Ahmedabad to Bombay. 

Q. How does the preferential rate froir Okha affect you unfavourably T 

A. Mr. Parekh.—If you have a cheaper rate, to that extent to Ahmedabad, it is »ri 
advantage. Industry will gain something. 

r 420—28 
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Q. Won’t you lose by the lower rate on Bombay piece-goods that come up here ? 

A. We are sending certain piece-goods to Bombay too. We will get better prices 
thereby. „We are not competing with Bombay. .Bombay sorts are going to Ahmedabad 
and Ahmedabad sorts to Bombay. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Tsalbhai. —If the railway freight from Okhato Ahmedabad is llarmas 
why should it not be the same from Ahmodabad to Bombay t Jn the case of Okha there 
are several railways. There is the Jamnagar railway. Thereist.he B.B.&O. I. Railway 
and other railways. It is very much more costly for the railways to transport from 
Okha to Ahmedabad and still the freight they charge from Okha to Ahmedabad is 50 
per cent, lower. 

Q. You mean that the goods have to travel over three railw ays ? 

A. Yes. And in this case the rates are 50 per cent, lower. Wc cannot understand 
why Bawda is being givon a rate of annas 12 and why Ahmedabad is being penalised 
unless our industries are not being looked after properly. They do not care for the 
industries established in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Have you got any other instance ? 

A. Mr. Patel.— Further instances arc given in our reply to Question 05. 

Q. The other instances are not with regard to differential treatment. That is merely 
a comparison with the rates of other railways. We have as a matter of fact sent copies 
of your answer to that question to the B. B. & C. 1. Railway for their remarks and we 
liavo to sec what they have to say about that. 

A. Mr. Partkh. —The General Traffic Manager says that the necessity for reduction 
has not yet arisen. 

Raja Ilari Kuban Kaul. —You say that the Indian States advance money to 
merchants. 

A. Yes. 

Q. For their block capital t 

A. Not the full amount; one-third amount in some cases and 50 per cent, in other 
cases. In Baroda it is one-third for starting a n«w mill. 

Q. Indore ? 

A. I do not know. Gwalior did circularise us. 

Q. Interest ? 

A. Five per cent. • You cannot get for the block account at 5 per cent. You will have 
to pay at least 7 or 7J per cent. 

Mr. Subha Rio. —In respect of this help in the Native States the amount of competition 
is small even now. 

A. The Nativo States have opened tlicir eycB recently. They will compete within 
a short time if British authorities do not wake up. 

Q. Wbat do you mean by recently ? 

A. During the last four or live years. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —They are progressing every day and if such help is not given by the 
Britisli Government the Nativo States may go on increasing their trade ..nd we may be 
losing. , 

Q. But is there not very big disparity between you and the States ? In point of 
production they are nowhere. 

A. They are increasing overyday. What did they have in 1905 ? They had 
no mills. 

Q. But look at the actual figures. 

A. Mr. Kaalurhhai Lalhhai, —Their efforts have begun from 1921. After all whom 
did they attract V They attracted the British subjects and their capital, because after 
all their subjects are not so adventurous as we arc in British India. All the mills 
established in Kalol arc by British subjects. 

Q. What I suggest is that competition with you seems to be much keener from the 
rest of British India and not from the Native States; because the quantity of yarn 
produced there is small. The amount of production is nowhere. 

A. It all depends on the progress that they make during the coming years. You 
cannot generalise or definitely say that their progress will be just on the lines of the past 
years. It may be at a much greater speed. 
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But apart from Government aid are conditions there so specially favourable that 
in the next few years they are likely to produce more yarn and give you trouble f My 
suggestion is that it is not from the Native States bnt from the rest of India that there 
is competition. 

A. If there is any competition it may bo from the Native ,State3, because the facilities 
offered there are so much greater. 

Q. But are conditions for production specially helpful in point of raw material or 
labour or managing capacity and so on ? 

A. Yes; from every point of view they ore much better there than they are in British 
India. 

Q. You arc prepared to generalise about the Native States as a whole ? 

A. Certainly. I know it as a matter of fact. For one tiling their labour is cheaper, 
because they have not got any industry whore the labour can migrate and therefore 
they can get choaper labour. At the most they will have to pay only 60 or 66 per cent, 
of the wages of Bombay. 

Q. Would not that be true of any part of British India which has not got largo 
industries ? It is not specially true of Native States ? 

A. It may be true of British Tndia. The other advantage is the one they are enjoying 
in the matter of income-tax, when it comes to the pirofits-side. 

President. —If they aro British subjects, have they not have to pay it any way ? 

A. If they have got their capital there, they have not to pay. 

Q. They cannot keep it there indefinitely ? 

A. If they keep it there for more than three years it will suffice for them. 

Mr. Subha Rao .—Suppose they earn dividends ; they cannot keep it there for a 
longtime. I come from a Native State where ‘ we have all the advantages you have got in 
the way of taxes.’ We have got an income-tax anda super-tax just as in British India. 
However, do you think that the mills in the States will compete with you more than 
mills in np-country British India ? 

A. Yes. 

•J. And do you lay stress more on natural conditions than on State aid ? 

A. Both. They are also concentrating on the production of cotton. The Central 
Cotton Committee has brought so many States underit; Baroda, Raj pu tuna, etc. Some 
of them aro producing the best cotton. 

0. So you suggest that in the ooming years, the initial start of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
will be more than made up by Native States ? 

A. I do not say that. 

Q. Whatever you have had in the way of start will be counterbalanced by their 
advantages in the coming years ? 

A. Perhaps, if a sufficient number of capitalists are forthcoming. 

Mr. Majmudar .—Are the mills working longer hours in all the Native States ? 

A. They were working uptill recently. Till 1923-1924 they were working 
13 hours. 

President.—Ts there not a bill under consideration in Baroda which reduces the number 
of hours to 10 ? 

A. That may be so. It has beeh the oase with Indore but they have been working 
13 hours till now. Now they are going to reduce it to ten hours. But there is a very 
great necessity that as far as factory legislation is concerned it should be uniform in 
all the States if the British sabjects arc to be protected from unfair competition. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—We have in Mysore just the same legislation as in British India. 

A. I am not speaking of Mysore. 


Section IV 
Mill Management 

President.— We now come to the question ot Managing Agents. We may say 
that the majority of the complaints we have had have been in regard to Ahmedabad. 

I imagine you know as well as I do the grounds on which you have been attacked. 
There are two main grounds. One is that you are too fond of your relations and 
the other that the managing agency is practically hereditary. 

A. I think hereditary agency will be found in any part of the world. Take for instance, 
the Leverhulme oonoerns in England. They control some 264 concerns. When tbe 
mo y 420—280 
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late Lord LevsrhuLme died the junior Mr. Lever came in charge of all these 264 concerns. 
It was not A, B, C who were invited to take charge. When Henry Ford dies his son 
will be coining and taking oharge and it will not be on outsider who will come and take 
charge of the oonoern. In any part of the world the controlling interest will naturally 
take a leading part in the running of the concern. 

Q. As regards the preference to relatives, have you any remarks to make f 

A. I think it is hardly true. Of course as I said thismorning there is a much greater 
indentifioation of interest in Ahmedabad than you will find in Bombay or anywhere 
else. Out of tho 60 mills in Ahmedabad there are not more than half a dozen mills in 
whioh the relations draw any salary. Now in my own raids I have got my two brothers 
and two nephews working with me. But they work in an honorary capacity. It 
means if they get any remuneration that will come from my managing agency commis¬ 
sion and that no charge is made for their work. Tho concern is being looked after 
much more carefully than you would expect it to be by salaried persons. As I say 
there are not more than half a dozen concerns at the moment who may be paying any 
salaries to their relations. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—I think one will like to hand over a responsible work to a 
relative whom he knows very well. If I have any relation in tho mill he will work better 
than anybody else and I will have more confidence in him rather than in any stranger. 
He will look to my interest better than the outsider does. Of course it is not the case 
with all the mills here. There may be certain mills and as Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai said 
they arc paid from the agency commission. 

Q. In any case it does not seem to me to be a matter which Government can alter. 
As regards this question of remuneration of the managing agents yon have an entirely 
different system from that in Bombay ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It would seom at first sight that the Bombay system of commission of profits is 
a fairor system from the point of view of tho shareholders. What is the answer to the 
criticism which can be brought against your system whioh is that it does not make any 
difference to the Managing Agent whether the mill is selling at a loss provided the Managing 
Agents got their oommission of 3£ per cent, on salos. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—It makes all the difference to the Managing Agent if he 
does not make a docent profit, because his future will be marred absolutely if he does not 
mako deoent profits and therefore, he is more anxious to keep up his reputation and see 
that he realises tho best prices and the concern makes decent profits. If he mars his 
chance in one ooneem all his future prospects will be blocked. 

Q. He may not think of establishing another concern in which case it docs not matter 1 

A. There is hardly an agent in Ahmedabad who has not got more than one concern. 
In most cases you will find that some agents have two or three or four mills. So naturally 
they expect that by showing hotter results to the shareholders thoy may earn the con¬ 
fidence of tho shareholders and be able to start more cotton mills. 

Q. Does not your system of remuneration on sales mean that at the time of depression 
you are getting far larger commission than the Bombay mills f 

A. No ; because in Ahmedabad the desire for maintaining one’s reputation is so. keen 
that no dbonor there is a depression or the mill has not made profits then they leave off 
half or even tho full oommission. When one of my mills was started in the year 1908- 
till the war broke out in 1914 each and every year we let go a very large portion of the 
commission that we earned. I am prepared to submit a statement as to what commis¬ 
sions we earned on the concerns and what commissions wo let go simply for the sake of 
honour and tho agents’ reputation. ' 

Q. Is that common ? . 

A. That is common all over Ahmedabad. I think those sharebrokers who are going 
to appear before you will have to admit that as far as the letting go of the commission is 
concerned, it is a general practice here beeauso every body looks to the future and not 
to the present. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal .—Moreover the full commission is not earned by the 
Managing Agents. He participates in that commission with the partners who were 
the original subscribers to the shares. 

Q. I do not quito follow you. 

A. There is a system generally adopted in Ahmedabad of taking commission partners 
in the agont’s firms. They participate in the commission earned by the agents. The 
greater portion of the commission is given away to them for their services in subscribing 
to the capital when it was floated. 
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It seems a curious system. What purpose do these commission partners serve ? 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal .—We are not in a position to raise the capital in 
Ahmedabad without the assistance of such financiers and we have to pay them a part 
of the commission. The Managing Agents are merely earning a small part of the com¬ 
mission. I may cite an instance. One agent is only earning throe annas in a rupee of 
the commission earned by tho mill and the rest is given away to the other partners. 

Q. Is not that a somewhat wasteful way of raising capital ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—The point is this that, as you have been told in 
the morning, the system of raising capital here in Ahmedabad is very different from that' 
■of any other centre in India. Here we start with a very small capital though the blook 
account may be four times as much. There are only two or three mills in Ahmedabad 
which have got a larger capital than five lakhs while in blook they have 15,20,25 and 30 
lakhs. Ordinarily our concerns are started with fifteen lakhs block account while the 
■capital will be five lakhs. So tho 15 lakhs plus the working capital of five lakhs about, 
in all say 22 lakhs, have to be found. Now under the managing agency system half a 
■dozen or two or three persons join together and form into tho managing agency and 
finance the whole 20 or 22 lakhs in the beginning, I mean as long as the concern needs 
their money, and earn commission. That commission will be divided between those 
partners. Naturally the risk they undergo is much greater in the beginning than the 
risk that is being undertaken by other industries. 

Q. Why could not they take shares in the concern instead of putting their money 
into it in this way ? 

A. Because up till the year 1914 the cotton textile industry had never been able to 
pay a return of more than six per cent, taken as a whole 6 or 6J per cent. Six per cent, 
you will admit will never attract capital from the publio at large. It has been admitted 
before the other Tariff Board that for industrial concerns you will require at least 8 or 
3$ per cent. Instead of making this 8 or 8J per cent, under the Ahmedabad system, the 
profits are divided between the shareholders and the agents. The agents will be 
financing the whole conoern to the tune of 15 or 20 lakhs or whatever the need he and 
divide their commission with tho financiers. 

Q. It really comes to this that it is more or less a private concern. Private people put 
-up the greater part of the capital and the general publio are allowed to come in for the 
remainder. Private people put up the greater part of the capital, say 15 out of 20 lakhs— 
expecting a return of at least 8 or 0 per cent, and the general public are to be allowed 
to come in for the remaining quarter with the expectation of getting only 0 per cent. 

A. Mr. PareJch. —Not exactly. The whole capital is subscribed by the agency firm 
partners. Then if any financial help is required afterwards they assist the Managing 
Agents and supply the oaptial. 

Q. I understood you to say that, these concerns were floated with a capital of about 
5 lakhs. Do the general public subscribe ? 

A. No, that is subscribed by the Managing Agency firm and that may be given to 
friends. In the beginning it is not subscribed by the public. But it is subscribed by the 
partners of the Managing Agency firm. 

Q. Do you mean that at the commencement there are no shares open to the public f 
A. They are open but generally it is understood that such and such a partner has to 
take a certain number of shares ; say a one anna partner has subscribed Rs. 50,000 or a 
lakh of rupees ; shares for that amount are allotted to him then and them and those are 
distributed amongst his friends or relations or the public. Of the public nobody 
can come in the beginning. Even the new mill that is going to be started in Ahmedabad 
is started on the same principle. Tho majority of the shares evi n at present are held by 
the Managing Agents. It is said that the Agents are greedy for 31 per cent, and sell the 
goods at any price and pocket the commission. That is not the system. The majority 
of the risk goes with the Mann ging Agents too. 

A. Mr. Patd -'We have stated that capital is shy. This system is more in vogue 
Rere. ‘We shall be glad to have capital from outside ; but capital is shy aDd this system 
if more suitable to us. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Since 1395 this system has been going on with few exceptions of 
Managing Agency partners. One man is managing the concern and he gets only four 
annas for the trouble—^th of the commission. When tho concern is well Hoated 
the public buy some shares. 

Mr. Subba Ran .—He continues to get the commission even if he unloads the 
■shares 5 

A. He is taking the risk for a certain number of shares. 
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Q. That is under-writing the shares and later on unloading them on the publio and 
yet this man gets the commission permanently ? 

A. Shelh Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —If he retains a certain number of shares. 

Q. Tt is under-writing, only rather more expensive than under writing in other 
countries ? 

A. jlfr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—Ahmedabad would not have progressed to this extent 
but for this system. 

President.—Yaw say the Managing Agents in Ahmedabad do not receive commission 
on purchases of cotton, millstores, etc., but that in some cases the Managing Agents are 
interested in firms doing suoh business. Is not that the same thing, another round about 
way of earning commission ? 

A. Mr. Patel.- It is a separate thing altogether. 

Q. If they arc interested in the firms which have dealings v'ith the mills in those 
respects it seems to me another way of getting a commission. 

A. Suppose there is an insurance company, the mill has to pay the same premium 
to anybody olse, as it pays to this firm. He may have certain shares and ho may be an 
indirect partner in it. But that does not affect the working of the mill. 

A. Mr. Parelch .—We are interested in the Mill Stores Trading Company of India, 
Bombay. We have subscribed one-fourth of the shares. That does not mean that we 
are charging any commission. We are shareholders ; so wc have the interest in the 
firm. That does not mean that whatever comes to my mill comes from that 
company, it may come from another company. It does not mean that we are charging 
direct to the mill any commission as Managing Agents. 

Q. It might moan that a Managing Agent who is in such a position as yon mention 
may be getting them ill stores from a company which he is interested, irrespective of the 
intrinsic merits of the stores. 

A. There may be a possibility of that. 

Q. I do nut say it is the case but that thereis a danger that there may be. 

A. Then the Managing Agents should he debarred from doing any such business. 
If we get extra capital we can invest in other concerns but according to vhat yon 
say it will mean that we cannot in vest capital in any other concern. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—If we have an electric concern here naturally we will be- 
interested and it will be supplying power to the mill. 

Q. It depends on the extent to which you are interested in the other firm. If you as 
a firm of Managing Agents have u very large share in another firm which sells mill stores 
then the predilection will naturally bo in favour of buying the millstores from that firm, 
which may not work entirely to the advantage of vour mill. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .-—But I dare say there are not half a dozen such cases 
wheroin the Managing Agents have been interested. Mostly it is in the insurance line.. 
Hero I may point out that in the case of insurance, as well the full 25 per cent, discount 
that was in vogue up to now was being allowed in almost all the cases. I know in 
Calcutta the Managing Agents of the jute mills used to pocket that 25 per cent. 

Q. The same statement has been made with equal confidence of mills in the textile 
industry. 

A. As far as the Ahmedabad mills are concerned, we are quite prepared to place oun 
books before you for a number of years and I would go further andsay you won’t find a. 
single millin which commission has been pocketed. We are quite prepared to get them 
audited by any auditor you mention. 

Mr. Subba Raa. —Is not the commission 42 per cent, f 

A. Mr. Ranehhodlal Amratlal .—That is the commission paid to the Agents of the 
Insurance company. The insurance tariff allows 25 per cent.. Now it is directly cut off 
by the company. Now they have made it net. If you look to the cost of insurance in. 
Ahmedabad especially you will find that it is immaterial. 

President .—We are hoping to get those costs before long. You sent our costs of. 
production sheets to 12 mills. When can wo expect to have them ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—We dosire to know whether these statements that 
we submit will be published. 

Q. I pointed out s^ith all the emphasis at my command when I was hore last time that 
they will not be published. The average of the Ahmedabad mills may possibly be 

published. 

A. We are holding them up simply because we are afraid. 
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Q. We have no intention whatever of giving away the cost of production of any 
individual mill in India. 

A. Mr. Paid. —It is difficult to find out these figures. In some oases they are 
able to get these figures from 1920. In some cases they are able to get from 1918. From 
1914 up till now it is very difficult to get. 

Q. We want all the figures that are available. If figures for 1914 are not 
available wo must do without them. When was the commission on sales of 3£ per cent, 
introduced ? 

A. Mr. Parekk. —Since a very long time. Commission on production or on sales is 
all the same. 

Q. Not quite. 

A. Practically the same. For example we call it production but we actually oharge 
on goods issued out of the mill. 

Q. The usual commission on production is three pies a pound. It is not quite the 
same thing. 

A. It comes to the same thing. If we produce we sell out our produce. It is taken 
out of the mill premises. 

Q. I understood that When commission was charged on production you might be piling 
up stocks. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Three pies per pound was taken when the goods 
were issued. 

Q. When did you change ? 

A. Mr. Partkh .—Our mills have not changed. It is the same. 

Q. Most of them are on 3J per cent, system. How many have got the three pies 
system f 

A. Some are on 2J per cent. 

Q. How many have got the threo pies system ? 

A. Half a dozen. 

Q. How many of the rest are on 2J ? 

A. They have not changed it. 2J per cent, was from the beginning. 

Q. Some have 3$ ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And some 3 V 

A. No, it is 3£. 

A. Mr. Paid. —Some mills whioh manufacture fine goods by importing yarn oharge 
5 per cent. Thoso are weaving sheds, some of them but not all. 

Baja Hari Kinhan Haul .—How does it compare with the charge on production—so 
much per pound 1 

A. Mr. Purekh. —When threo pies was charged the price of yarn and cloth was about 
five to six annas and eight to nine annas. So practically three pies meant merely 

2 per cent, and perhaps 3 in some cases. In yarn production if you were to charge 

3 pies it went up to 3^ per cent. But now the price of yarn and cloth having gone up 
they have changed from pies to percentage. 

Q. Doe's three pies per pound give a similar percentage ? 

A. Yes, three pies may come to about 1$ or 2 per cent. 

Q. Are mills now generally going over to a percentage charge on sales ? Is there a 
tendency to give up the three pies per pound ? 

A. Not now. Unless the shareholders agree to the change the commission cannot 
be changed. 

Q. Has there been a ohange in certain mills ? 

A. At the same time a guarantee of dividend has been made. Wherever the 
change has been made several mills have agreed to give 12 to 15 per cent, on the share 
capital. 

Q. I want to know whether thcro is a tendency to change from one system to the other 
system ? 

A. Not now. 

A. Mr. Kastvrbhai Lalbhai. —Again, it may be pointed out that during the war period 
when profits were high the commission on the basis of 3$ per cent, was far short of 
the commission earned by the Bombay mills. 
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Q. I want to understand this peculiar Managing Agency system here. I understand 
from previous conversation that what you do when establishing a mill is for a Mill Agent 
and one or two of his friends to put in some capital. Then if they want some more 
capital they go to some friends. They approach some monied people and they try 
to raise the money that is needed and they form a small oompany calling it the Managing 
Agency. Then they start the mill and the agreement between them is that they have to 
share the commission on a certain basis. Where do the other shareholders come in ? 
So far it is only a company of mill agents and their friends who have collected the 
capital which is required to start the mill. Whcro do the other shareholders come in f 

A. Mr. Parckh. —There will bo no shareholders at that time. 

A. Mr. Patel. —A partner has to suhsoribe or get a cortain number of shares sub¬ 
scribed. If I am a partner to the extent of 1/16th and if 500 or a thousand shares 
have to bo subscribed, then I subscribe them myself or get other people to do that. 

Q. So the other people who are buying shares buy an interest in the concern without 
having any shares in the commission S 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —He knows very well that this man is a partner in the commission. 

Q. In other places also there are small companies which become Managing Agents, 
but they take the Managing Agenoy by an agreement and this agreement iB terminable 
after ten or twenty years, or whatever the period may be. Here I understand the 
Managing Agenoy agreement is permanent, not terminable. 

A. It can be terminated if the shareholders by a majority do it. 

Q. Who are the parties to this Managing Agenoy agreement ? 

A. It is between the mill company and the Managing Agency firm. 

Q. Heprosonted by the same people t 

A. Yes. When the agreement is executed the loading shareholders are those very 
shareholders who form the Managing Agency, therefore the agreement iB practically 
between themselves. 

A. Mr. Patel. —But I just pointed out that there are outside shareholders also. 
I am a Managing Agency partner to the extent of l/16th. But if I have sold 600 
shares to 500 people outside those GOO people are a party to the agreement. 

Q. Is it executed at a meeting of the shareholders or by the Board of Directors ? 

A. The Board of Directors settle the draft, but it is between the mill company and 
tho Managing Agency. 

Q. Is there a clause therein saying that it can be terminated ? 

A. Mr. rarekh.— There is no clause at present. The Managing Agency agreement 
is thero. 

Q. Is it permanent ? 

A. Yes. They can terminate it if they have got a majority of the shares. 

President. —Is not that providod in the agreement? How can you terminate it if 
there is no provision in the agreement ? 

A.' Mr. Patel. —If the mill is not working properly it will change hands. 

Q. Unless it is definitely provided in the agreement, how oan you terminate it ? 

A. The Managing Agents themselves are compelled to do it. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Supposing they do not want to terminate it, there is nothing 
giving the shareholders power to terminate it ? 

A. Mr. Dixit. —In some eases conditions have been included providing that in 
ease of tho next inoumbent not properly managing the affairs a general meeting may be 
called and the agenoy may be transferred to somebody else. 

Q. That provision is to operate if the successor to the Managing Agents does not do 
the work satisfactorily. 

A. He must be competent and may not be influenced. 

Q. Provision has boen made for his removal and for tho appointment of a sucoessor. 
Who is to appoint the successor ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —The shareholders. 

Q. What is the system—election ? What is the provision ? 

A. The provision is only that they oan make a change. It has been provided in the 
deed that they can make a change provided the next sucoessor is not competent enough 
to manage. 
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Q. Would that quash the whole of the agreement with the Agency firm or would it 
merely remove that particular person—say the son of the last mill agent—and enable 
■the mill agents to put in somebody else t 

A. Mr. Dixit. —Somebody else. They do not mention any, particular person. It is 
not clear. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Generally the Managing Agents have the largest interest in tho 
•concern. Therefore as long as the concern is working all right there is no shareholder 
coming forward for a change of the agent or anything else. If the concern is not working 
properly the man himself will come forward and resign, and then make his co-partnerB 
•give in thoir resignations too as he cannot manage, and then they all agree and 
resign. 

Q. I am asking this question because this point has been raised and we may not 
have another chance of asking about it. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —If the concern is not making money but losing, then the Managing 
Agent himself will come forward and say that he cannot work and that he is willing 
to resign. 

Q. Supposing ho goes on making money. 

A. If there is any loss, here in Ahmedabad none of the Agents take any commission. 
They waive all commission to the full extent. 

Q. There may be very low profits ? 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —Even then the Managing Agent foregoes a part ot 
the commission. It is so provided. 

Q. You do not think there is really any danger unless a man becomes dishonest ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We have not found any up to now. If such things happen they 
•change hands. The man himself comes forward. s 

A. Mr. Patel. —In reply to Question 12, we have mentioned a number of mills. In 
the ease of No. 2, tho Ahmedabad Cotton and Waste Mills the Agents themselves 
gave the agency to another. 

President. —Do I understand you to say that a quarter of the shares must be in the 
•name of the Managing Agent ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —Possibly so. 

Baja Hari Kishan Haul.— What about the others ? First of all you have got the 
Managing Agents as partners in tho firm. 

A. They all retire. Because it is in the name of the Managing Agency firm. So the 
■whole firm must resign. 

Q. Then the shareholders appoint somebody else 1 

A. Mr. Parekh. —There are special cases like that. 

Q. How about the dishonest management in other mills ? 

A. The same idea. First the creditors feel dissatisfied and they move the Court and 
liquidators are appointed and these mills are given to be worked by the liquidators. 

Q. Does the company get into a condition where it is necessary to liquidate ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —I may mention here that in almost all ti e mills in 
Ahmedabad there is a clause that if there is fraudulent transaction they can be removed 
at a general meeting. 

President. —Has fraud to be proved before a Court ? 

A. Quite so. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Are these Managing Agencies, partnerships or joint stock 
companies ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Some are partnerships and some joint stock companies. The 
Managing Agenoy sign as such and suoh a company limited. 

Q. Is that co mm on ? 

A. Not common. There are some which have got more than 15 or 20 persons. Those 
are limited companies. 

Q. And others are partnerships ? 

A. Yes. In most cases there is a partnership. 

Q. Therefore automatically there is bound to be a ohange or scope for change when 
•one partner dies. It has got to be wound up. Is it not a registered partnership ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —The agreement says that in cases of transfer the other partners have 
to be given the first preference to buy that part. 
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Q. You have not got any idea how many spindles and how many loom - have been; 
added between 1920 and 1926 ? 

A. Mr. Patel .—I can give you the figures for the last three years just now, 
(The statement was handed over to the President.) 

Q. Your spindles have increased by 25 per cent, in the last five years and the looms by 
about 16 per cent. 

A. Yes. 

Q. There has thus been a fairly large increase in the Bpindles in the la st few years. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai LitIbhui .—Looms too. 

Q. In looms about 15 per cent. There is a fairly largo increase in the spindles. 

A. Beoause of the war profits. 

Q. You probably ordered those spindles and looms when prices were at their highest 
and thoy arrived after the boom was over. Do you think that that might have com 
tributod to the present depression ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not f 

A. Because the efficiency to he obtained from the new up-to-date machinery iR very 
m uch greater ohun tho efficiency to begot from the old machinery. 

Q. Quite so. 

A. The extra charge that the mill will have to pay will bein the matter of interest and' 
depreciation and it is counterbalanced by (be higher production and lesser cost. 

Q. But it is not of much use increasing your production if you cannot sell it st 
remunerative prices. 

1 A. But this w as done because we were under the influence of the war period. 

Q. Quite so. My point is that one of the oommonest phases of trade cycles is orders 
for new machinery when prices arc at their highest, the arrival aDd installation of the 
machinery when prices have dropped and the consequent increase of production when 
prices are at their lowest. Therefore I do not quite follow your argument when you 
say that you do not consider that extensions has contributed to the present, depression. 

A. Becauso as I pointed out, the only extra charges that we bear because of the 
extension will be in the matter of interest and depreciation and this iB counter balanced 
by the higher efficiency we get from the new Machinery. 

Q- If you look up to the ficures in the Bombay MilJowncrs’ Association’s report, 
Mr. Ka9tnrbhai, tables 16 and 16, you will notice that the production of Indian mill- 
made goods has been steadily going up during the last few years which is obviously 
due to the extension of the machinery as a result of the boom. 

A. But as we have pointed out in the beginning we maintain that there is need for 
India producing still more cloth till she can bar all the imports that she is importing 
to-day. It has been a bogey raised by the Government officials that India has been 
producing rauoh larger quantities and therefore the depression has come about. It is 
not so. As long as India is producing 65 percent, ofher requirements, she need not h«- 
told that she is producing more than what she wants, because there have been efforts 
also to spin, finer counts. There is need for production. 

Q. I quite agree with you that over-production in a country like India where one knows 
that thoro is room for a much larger consumption of piecegoods is an incorrect term. 
But the question of production at remunerative prices is the point. I do not deny for 
a moment that there is room for production on the part of the Indian mills of a far more 
cloth than thoy arc producing at present. But my point is that production has gone 
up at a time when prices are failing and that this may have some effect in creating the 
present depression. 

A. It may be beoause of the low prices at which the Japanese goods are imported and 
undercutting us. Had not there been severe competition which we have felt for the 
last two or three years from Japan, we dare say that tho progress we have made would 
have been much more eat ^factory and would have been a remunerative proposition. 

Q. Is there any reason to believe that if you had produced more, you would havo been 
ablo to sell it at a remunerative price ? 

Mr. Patel .—We thought we had a right to produce more arid sell at remunerative 
prices. We do not subscribe to the principle that we are over-producing. 
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Q. If one partner dies, it does not lead to an automatic closing down ? 

A. If any partner dies and if his successor is disqualified under the agreement, then he- 
will get only the commission for his life. 

Q. So there is need for making the system amonable to change in some way. Supposing 
the shareholders who are not all interested in the agency want a change, apart from any 
special provision, there is no scope, no ohanoe of making a change unless there is fraud* 
dishonesty or incompetence. Otherwise what provision is there for the shareholders 
to make a change in the agency if they feel it necessary to do so f 

A, Mr. Kaaturbhai Lalbhai .—None for the present. 

Mr. SubbaRao .—Would you be in favour of some kind of provision allowing the share 
holders to make n change ? 

A. We will consider it. 

A. Mr. Pareleh .—The agreement is for 80 years just now ; there is a terminable 
contract between tho company on one side and the Managing Agent on the other. If v/e 
take it either as a firm or an individual it is the same thing. If there is an agreement 
for 60 years it is the same thing. 

Q. There is no chance of terminating it before 60 yea r6 ? 

A. Yes. If you enter into a contract for 60 years with an individual there is no chance 
of terminating it. There is a certain clause that if it is terminated certain compensation 
is to be paid ; or in Bombay if a mill goes into liquidation the agents have to be 
compensated for a certain number of years. 

A. Mr. Kaaturbhai lalbhai .—Even agreements for 30 years practically come to the 
same thing, because if after 10 years you find that the son or somebody else that comes 
and takes charge of the concern is incompetent he won’t be removable before the other 
20 years expire and by that time the concerns would have gone to the dogs. It practi¬ 
cally comes to the same thing and I doubt whether you would improve matters by 
making any change in the Act. 

Q. I was merely considering facilities for a change, should change be required. 
You think it is not possible as tho system stands, to- make any provision for an- 
automatic transfer of the agency 1 

A. If you desire an expression of opinion from us wo shall have to consider and let you 
know. 

Mr. Majmuiar .—I think you know that in tho case of Leverhulme Brothers, the work 
men are given a share in the capital 1 

A. I do. 

Q. And is it so also in tho Ford concern ? 

A. No ; not in the Ford. T am certain about it. 

Q. In the case of Leverhulme Brothers, the workmen are given what are called 
co-partnership certificates ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To a very great extent ? 

A. Not to a very great extent. Only a portion of the capita) has been given to the 
workmen. 

Q. And as a consequence the workmen take a great interest in making the concern 
successful? 

A.. That is true. But unfortunately here we find that our workpeople do not take a 
lively interest in tho running of the concern. Otherwise we should be only too pleased’ 
to make suoh a provision. At least my firm would do it. 

Q. It is worth a trial ? 

A. Yea. 


Section V 
Mill Finance 

Presilent .—You say in answer to question 46 that “ the extension of mills and 
replacement of machinery undertaken when prices were at their highest do not contribute 
to the present depression in the industry. We should have beer, better able to arrive 
at a conclusion on this point if wo had the figures for looms and spindles in Ahmedabac 1 . 
I venture to suggest that you might with advantage do as the Bombay millowners do 
and publish with your report every year a few statistics. 

If you were to give a few statistics for Ahmeda bad it would be a very great help. 

A. Yes; quite so. 
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Q. It is not a question of over-producing. You have a right to produce as much as 
you like. Nobody denies your right. 

A. It is therefore that we ask for protection. 

Q. It is a question of being able to sell at remunerative prices even if you had 
protection. You say that “to a certain extent the system of investment of funds in 
allied concerns prevails in Ahmedabad.” You consider it to be a sound one provided 
it is ably handled. Well, your view there is somewhat different from that put forward 
by your colloagues in Bombay. I think they told us in their oral examination that they 
did not like the system. Don’t you consider that at any rate it affords an opportunity 
for criticism 1 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —I shall explain it to you. Generally in Ahmedabad there 
are several firms of Managing Agents. If one mill has a surplus fund with it, it will go 
and deposit it with another mill. When we say that “ to a certain extent the system of 
investment of funds in allied concerns prevails ” it is not in the same agent’s firm but 
with another mill and another concern altogether. 

Q. That is not what we meant by allied concerns. Wo meant concerns under the same 
managing agenoy. 

A. No, that is not being done. There may be a mill or two hero which is doing that. 
That is under the same agency but when we answered the question we had in mind the 
idea that there are some mills which have surplus funds with them and which instead 
of depositing with the banks at a low rate of interest^ place them with other milla 
and thus help them. 

Q. That is not quite what we had in our minds. We were thinking of concerns under 
the same managing agencies. 

A. No. Such a system would not bo favoured by us. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Do I understand you to mean that the mills that have 
extended are paying equally well after the extension, leaving alone the other faolors ? 

A. Booking to the past history, if you take into consideration, their past history, 
they are doing quite well. Whatever the other things are, if a oertain mill enjoyed a 
certain reputation it is enjoying the same reputation or it is making the same profit 
which it made before the extension. 

President. —What about the case mentioned to us by Mr. Shivdasani, liquidator of 
seven mills now in liquidation. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —That is only one oase. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —In reply to Question 47 you say “the ratio betwoon tho 
amount of profits and the dividends distributed to tho shareholders during the period 
prior to 1917-1923 was praotioally the same as before. The present depression has 
nothing to do with it.” You admit that mills that had large reserves arc in a better 
position to stand the depression ? 

A. Mr. Kaeturbhai Lalbhai. —Quite so. 

Q. Would it not have been proper in boom years to have placed more money to 
reserves ? 

A. That has been exactly the ease. Those mills which have distributed large 
dividends have built up very largo reserve funds. 

President. —T)o you mean to say that the dividends during 1917-1923 were no higher 
than thoy were before ? Did you go up to 50 or CO or even 100 per cent.? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —That was the ratio. We meant that in the former years if we 
had 2 lakhs profit we distributed Rs. 50,000. In boom time if we made Its. 10,000,000 
we distributed nearly 2J lakhs. So the ratio of dividends to the profit is the same. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Would it Dot have been advisable in years of boom to 
have set apart more monoy for reserves ? 

A. They set aside more roserves. 

Q. In a larger proportion ? 

A. The shore-holders may not allow that. 

Q. What was your ratio before the war ? 

A. About 25 per cent. 

Q. Twenty-five per cent, dividend ? and 75 per cent, to the reserves. 

A. At that time the mills were making very little-profits. They were paying only 
fi per cent, for a long time. 
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Q. And yon observe the Bame practice ? 

A. We might have exceeded the limit a little. 

Q. Did you put to reserve 75 per cent, of the profit during the boom period ? 

A. No; that includes depreciation and everything else. 

Q. Yes, inoluding depreciation, eto. ? 

A. We have taken more to depreciation. 

Q. You say that your ratio was 25 per cent. That is 76 per cent, was to be, in one 
form or another, placed in reserve. Do you mean to say that during' the boom period 
you have been doing the same thing f 

A. We put 75 per cent, to the reserve. Whatever the profit was, 25 per cent, was 
distributed as dividend and 75 per cent, went to the reserve. 

President. —How does it work out on the profit ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We cannot say off hand. 

Q. If you will look at Appendix II to the Bombay Millowners’ reply to the question¬ 
naire, you will see that in 1918 the net profits of Bombay mills were 228 lakhs out of 
whioh 191 lakhs were distributed as dividends. 

A. Mr. Patel. —We will submit a statement on similar lines. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —In the next year, 1919, out of 6 crores they distributed 3 crores. 

Q. I am referring to the figure for 1918. 

A. They might have distributed more owing to their knowledge of the next year’s 
probable profits. 

Q. Do I gather from you that you did not adopt such a policy of lavish distribution 
of dividends as they did in Bombay ? 

A. Yes. If we go further to 1920 and 1921 they have not distributed so much 
dividends. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —This morning you made a point of the fact that the block 
account was much larger than the share capital and that in calculating the profits one 
should take into account the block account. Have you any system whereby you credit 
the reserve fund account with interest before declaring the profits ? 

A. No. 

Q So you declare the profits cntirly on the share oapital ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yos. 

Q. Does it not therefore mislead the people ? Does it not inflate your profits ? 

A. That is in order to attract the capital. The progress Ahmedabad has made in the 
matter of textile industry would not otherwise have been possible. It has been specially 
designed in order that peoplo may come forward to put in money in the textile industry. 
Though the capital has been kept at a nominal amount good dividends may be paid to 
them. It is helpful both ways. In starting a new mill we may be able to get oapital. 

Q. When you start business how does it help you ? 

A. If I have got one mill and if I follow that practioe in starting another mill, it 
will be helpful in attracting the capital. 

Q. But at the same time it is loading people to believe that they are making large 
profits. In bad years they might be less or nothing. You might be earning interest on 
the reserve fund while production might be conducted at a loss. We saw the accounts 
of one mill in the south with 12 lakhs of capital and 35 lakhs reserve fund invested out¬ 
side the mills. It declared 2£ lakhs dividend derived mainly from the interest on the 
reserve fund. 

A. That was the case here too. In my mill that is the case. 

Q. It is earning interest from investments ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the concern itself ? 

A. As I said, generally we lend out to the various mills or invest in shares or in the 
Government securities or in banks. 

Q. Don’t you employ the funds in extension of works 1 

A. We do sometimes. 

Q. What is the usual practice ? What is the proportion you employ in extensions 

A. There is no policy about it. 

Q. Purely empirical ? Settled from time to time ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. As regards the depreciation fund do you use it similarly in extensions f 

A. Yes, we use it in extensions,-replacements, etc. 

Q. Is that considered commercially sound 1 

A. Yes, as far as we are concorned. 

Q. It is meant to replace your capital. If you add new plant and you have to declare 
profits on the old and the new capital does it not make your task heavier ? 

A. No ; it makes our task easier. 

Q. If it is kept separately. If it is also employcd^in the purchase of additional spindle 8 
and looms and extension of buildings, docs it not make the loss greater, when trade is 
dull V 

A. The capital is being retained at the samo figure as before. If we earn on those 
spindles and looms then it goes for the benefit of the industry. 

Mr. Majmudar .—In reply to Question 49 you say that “the practice of obtaining capital 
by means of short term loans is not followed generally in Ahmedabad.” 

A. I wanted to correct that. By short term loans some of our members understood 
it to be for less than one year, while the genera) practioe is for a period of one year. 

Q. Have some of the Managing Agents Shroffs Firms which work for the mills ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. And if the mill has got extra funds they are often invested with that firm 1 

A. No. Any surplus is being invested in the mills in Ahmedabad or Bombay or in 
the Government paper or banks. I want to clear up the point in regard to Question 62. 
Tho answer is money “is borrowed by the industry in Ahmedabad at rates varyiug from 
6 to 7 J per cent, in accordance with the stability of the concern. We have no definite 
information about the rate prevailing in Japan.” I understand that in Japan the Stato 
Bank advances at the rate of 4 to 4j per cent. 

President .-—Whero did you get that information from ? 

A. I have got it from a friend of mine and to the best of my knowledge it is correot. 
Of course it may not be the full amount but a part of the amount. But it is being 
pdvanced at 4 to 4$ per cent. 


Section VI 
Costs of Production 
(a) (lateral 

President .—You say in reply to Question 53, “ in our opinion a mill having 26,000 
spindles and 000 looms is considered to ensure efficient and economical working.” Tho 
Bombay figures are 30,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lallihai .—Because the Bombay mills are behind Ahmedabad. 

Q. I am not thinking so much about the si/.e as the proportion. Their proportion 
is a thousand spindles to 30 looms. 

A. In Ahmedabad it is 40 spindles to a loom. 

Q. Is that because you are spinning finer counts ? 

A. Because in the spinning department it is less, and we are not able to turn out the 
same quantity as in Bombay. Our preparatory machinery in the spinning department 
differs very materially from the preparatory machinery in Bombay mills. Tn Bombay 
there will he 12 cards. In Ahmedabad you will find there are 8 or 9 cards to a preparatory. 
So naturally the output is less. So the number of spindles may look larger. But when 
the outturn is taken into consideration it is not so. 

Q. Why is your number of cards less than those in Bombay f 

A. Because it has been considered desirable. 

Q. Does it mean you are not so efficient as Bombay ? 

A. It is not a question of efficiency. It depends on one’s ideas. Here we are rather 
more economical though Bombay is practising economy to a certain oxtent. 

Q. It is a technical matter. Can you explain ? I do not quite follow why you should 
have more spindles to a loom than in Bombay ? 

A. Because for one thing our preparatory is less and we spin a bit finer than Bombay. 

Q. You say most of the mills built in Ahmedabad are to very great extent conducive 
to economical working. You have more purely spinning mills than they have in Bombay. 
Do you consider this is conducive to economical working 't 

A. Mr. Patel .—But now the spinning mills arc putting in weaving machinery. 
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Q. What are the weaving sheds doing ?—putting in spindles 1 
A. Yes, they are putting spindles. 

Q. Very few of the mills here appear to be planned in the way you consider they shoo'd 
4>e. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Because they have got more spinning and less weaving. 

Q. My point is that you say that most of the mills built in Ahznedabad are to a very 
.great extent conducive to economical working. Very few of them answer to your 
description of a mill having 25,000 spindles and 600 looms, which you say is an ideal mill. 

A. In Ahmedabad there are certain preparations which are worked up to the loom 
point, while one or two preparations are kept for reeling the yarn and selling it in the 
market. Some preparatory machinery is kept in Ahmedabad in order to work up the 
waste that we produeo in the preparatory department. At least our experience has been 
that we require 40 spindles to a loom. 

Mr. Subba Rao .-—Is your yarn finer ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —A bit liner than Bombay. 

President. —As far as I can make out at least 4 counts finer than Bombay on an 
average, that is, so far as we can gather from the mills which have sent in returns, it is 
just under 20. You consider that machinery is at a high price at present. You say 
that “ the loss by using old machinery is compensated to a certain degree having 
regard to the present high price of machinery. Has not the price of machinery 
■dropped very much of late. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —Even then it is high compared to pre-war prices. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Sixty or seventy per cent, higher. 

Q. As much as that ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Mujmudar. —Of all departments ? 

A. I am talking of spinning—from blow room to spinning it is 70 to 75 per cent, and 
looms are about 75. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —In answer to Question 57 you talk about subsidised freights 
from Japan. Have yon got any evidence of that ? 

A. Mr. Patel.—Yen, evidence was presented to the Fiscal Commission, as to the 
kinds of subsidies which are being given in Japan. 

President. —Where did the information come from ? 

A. The heading is given at the head of the extract “ From Orient to Occident. ” 

Q. The information is from a book published in 1909. Seventeen years ago is a 
long time. 

A. Yes. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —In answer to Question 59 you say “ Artificial humidity 
•does not materially help to lower the cost of production.” Does it improvo quality? 

A. Air. Kasturbhai iMlbhai.- lt does. 

Q. Then yon can produce better quality ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. But you say it does not materially help ? 

A. The cost of production would not go down beoause we have to spend money on the 
artificial humidification plant that we put up. 

Q. The improvement would be cancelled by the interest on the extra money ? 

A. The extra cost and the extra cost of maintenance. 

Mr. Majmiidar .—Have you compared your, production per spindle in particular 
■counts with Bombay to find out why your proportion of 40 spindles to one loom differs 
from that in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—We do not know about Bombay. But as far as we are 
concerned almost all the mills here require about 40 spindles. 

President. —Mr. Chamanlal Parekh should be able to say. He has got two mills in 
Bombay. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We are not spinning the same counts. 

Mr. Majmudar. —In reply to Question 55, you say “ old machinery does affect 
•efficiency to a certain extent but this loss is compensated to ft certain degree having 
regard to the present high price of the machinery.” Have you worked out the difference 
in manufacturing cost ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —No, 
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Q. Could you give the difference in production between the old and the new ? • 

A. Half an ounce. Supposing it is 20 counts, in the one ease you get ounoe3 and 
in the other 6J ounces. 

Q. If the inorease in cost of production due to the deorease iu production due to old. 
machinery is compensated by lower depreciation and interest oharges than those to the 
new mills due to the high price of machinery, it would not pay you to throw out the old 
machinery and replace it ? 

A. No. 

Q. But in working out your cost of production you would not tako into consideration 
the high cost due to the use of the old machinery. I will explain. The point for us to 
detormino is whether Indian mills are able to compete with the Japanese or not. There-* 
fore wo shall have to find out the coat of production of Indian mills as well as of the 
Japanese mills. In order to do so, we shali have to tako as basis certain mills which 
have got machinery which may be considered to be in a fair condition. At the time 
of working out the costs of production those mills which are considered to be old and 
inefficient, will have to be loft out. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—We shall havo to take the same percentage there too, in Japan. 
You cannot take now mills in Bombay and take the old ones in Japan. 

Q. The next point is this : if the actual manufacturing costs to the new mil ls are low,, 
naturally they would be able to undersell the old mills and drive the old mills out of 
competition; therefore the old mills will complain that they are not able to make any 
profit. 

A. Mr, Kaslurbhai Lalbhai .—But didn’t we say in our reply that we subscribe to the 
principle that unless the industry is run on effieiont and economical lines wc cannot 
claim protection. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—At the same time we have said that the use of old machinery 
compensates to a certain extent. 

Q. That means in tho calculation of the cost of production you agree to a lower 
depreciation and lower interest charge being allowed in the ease of the old mills to 
compensate for lower output ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Yes. 


(6) Maw material 

President. —You say the element of speculation in purchase could bo reduced by 
facilities afforded by single hedge contracts. ' You have not got a cotton exchange here 
and you do not use the cotton exchange iu Bombay at all. Do you ? 

A. No. 

Q. When you say the element of speculation ill purchases could be reduced by facilities 
afforded by a single hedge contract I understand you are referring entirely to Bombay 
and that it makes no difference to you whatever ? 

A. We do not follow practice of hedging here. 

,Q. Would it not make a difference if you could hedge f You have to buy cotton so to 
speak when you can get it. You have not got any facilities for hedging and therefore 
you may be badly hit by a rise or fall in cotton, is there no way to avoid that ? It can. 
be avoided to a certain extent in Bombay, but not here. It is a matter of some, 
importance. You have got CO mills here ? 

A. Mr. Ranehhodlal Amrallal.— The sentiment on this side is absolutely different. 
They consider hedging as speculation and that is why people refrain from hedging. 

Q. You consider hedging hero a speculation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I should have thought any safeguard against a rise or fall in the price of cotton was 
protection and not speculation. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —American cotton is always balanced by the forward monthly 
contract rates while in India wo have to go for Broach contracts or September or March 
long delivery and if we have got stocks of cloth and if we want to sell cotton against 
it there will not be the same parity between ready cotton and forward contract. There 
is a great difference. Sometimes those who So that oome to grief. In America 
“ middling ” is the standard taken. In Liverpool when they purchase cotton they buy 
at certain points on or off “middling ” price while here it is not the case. If we were 
to buy Broach to-day and if wo want to replace it by ready cotton wo have not got to 
pay so many rupees over and above that Broach contract but we have to pay ready 
cotton price. So it is not like Liverpool so that wo can hedge. 

- A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Hedging is rather a difficult proposition because very 
many times it has happened that the difference between one cotton and another, the 
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cotton that we want and the cotton that is tendered varies a good deal and therefore it 
has been considered not a very safe policy to hedge. 

Q. It is obviously very difficult for you to hedge in Bombay, being three hundred 
miles away. You do not feel any necessity for starting a cotton exchange here ? 

A. Mr. Kanturbhai Lalbhai. —No, not for forward deliveries, but we would welcome 
an exchange where we get ready cotton. Here we have got to stock cotton specially 
during the monsoon time, and the general system is that we have got to stock for three 
or four months so that we may not have to make purchases during the monsoon. 

Q. You only stock for two or three months ? 

A. It depends on the price of cotton. If the prices are considered fairly low then one 
may stock for a longer period. 

Q. Where do you get your cotton from after that ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We finish our purchases in June and then in December or November 
we are getting the new crop. 

Q. You oan always get enough to go on with except in the monsoon months ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where are you getting it from ? 

A. From merchants up-country. All these Kathiawar merchants stock throe or four 
thousand bales. Wo make purchases from them or the new season starts in the Punjab 
and we get cotton from Lyallpur. 

Q. Do you purchase through your own agency ? You do not employ brokers, and save 
commission that way ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is one advantage you have over Bombay. 

A. For the ready cotton we have got brokers. 

Q. You have also got some buying agents ? 

A. Not in Ahmedabad. If we buy in Ahmedabad we do not employ buying agents. 

Q. Are they buying agents in the sense that they do nothing else exoept your work f 

A. No. They buy for half a dozen or a dozen mills in Ahmedabad. 

Q. They are brokers ? 

A. They are called commission agents. They make $ or f per cent., out of which their 
expenses may be 8 to 10 annas. 

Q. How much do the brokers get ? 

A. One anna per maund—Re. 1-4-0 per candy. 

Q. So the commission is paid on weight and not on the price of cotton ? 

A. No. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —The commission agent is paid a percentage. 

A. Mr. Kaiturbhai Lalbhai. —On the up-country purchases we make we pay a half 
or quarter per cent, on the price. On the looal purchases we make we pay Rs. 1-4-0 per 
candy, whether the price is Rs. 10 or Rs. 40. 

Q. Isn’t it* to the interest of the commission agent to charge you as high a price as 
possible if he gets commission on the prioe T 

A. No, Sir. We are paying for it and we have got our own clerks and every day 
they send us information. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —It is the market price they are purchasing at. They cannot purchase 
at a rupee more or less. 

Q. So your opinion is that you have full information as to the ruling price and that 
if your commission agent charges you a higher price than the market rate you promptly 
ohange him ? 

A. Mr. Kastarbhai Lalbhai. —Not only that but our clerks are posted at places where 
we make purchases. They are also giving us information from day to day. 

Q. I do not quite follow your last remark in your answer to Question 63. You say the 
Ahmedabad mills usually purchase and stock cotton during the season, and that however 
a fall in the price of cotton at a later stage to a certain limit is compensated by the better 
quality of cotton obtained during the season t 

A. The position is this, that during the season we get a particular class of cotton 
which is not obtainable during the monsoon months. 

Q. You mean that the best cotton is sold first ? 

A. Yes, it is only to be had in the season. Out ofthe season you won’t get it. Our 
experience of the past few years or very many years has been generally—it may be different 
in a particular year—but the general experience has been that the prices during the 
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monsoon have ruled Re. 1 or Re. l-h-0 higher per m&und than in the season. That 
Re. 1 or Re. 1-8-0 is put on because these cotton dealers who sell to us during the 
monsoon have had to stock it and the godown, interest and insurance charges have 
had to be borne by them, and with all these factors combined naturally they are not 
in a position to sell cheaper during the monsoon. So we find it advantageous always to 
purchase in the season because we get a better quality a*t a fair price. 

Q. Take 1925, Mr. Kasturbhai. If you look at that statement in table 27 of the 
Bombay Millowners’ original statement you see a differcnc of Rs. 90 per candy 
between the price in January and the price in December. Take the price in March 
and the price in July. There is a difference of Rs. 102 per candy ? 

A. But as has been pointed out in our reply we do not generally stock during the 
season. It is in the ond of the season that we purchase for our stock and that is always 
in the month of June or July. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —As to 1925 that was a failing market. Owing to the scaroity tjjjere 
was a very high rate to begin with.. The rates went down. But it is not the general 
case in all the years. Still even if you pay 20 or Rs. 30 a candy more it pays because 
we got a uniform quality. 

Q. If you paid in July Rs. 70 less than in June and Rs. 79 less than in August that is 
a very considerable difference ? 

A. Some mills might have secured it in July. Nobody knows about the market. 
Some mills may not have bought and some mills may have. 

Q. My point is that fluctuations in the price of cotton might hit you far more than any 
fluctuations in the price of cloth can help you. 

A. No, Sir. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalhhai. —Somehow or othor our experience has been just other¬ 
wise. As far as cotton is concerned this purohase during the Beason has been always 
found to be of better quality than the purchases made during the monsoon. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaul. —-Supposing you purchaso cotton in June towards the end of 
the season, say at Rs. 449, then the price goes'on falling to Rs. 365, Rs. 359, etc., and it 
comes down to Rs. 343 in December. So for these six months you would have been. 
manufacturing cloth out of cotton purchased at Rs. 100 higher than the prevailing rate 
and the price of cloth might have come down more or loss. So naturally you would suffer t 

A. Generally when we find that the prices ruling are higher we would not purchase. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —It is not the general practice that we must have six months Btock. 
Ali depends on the market and the discretion we use. 

Q. You have no reason to believe that prices are high because they arc falling. They 
will be falling for some timo. It is in order to oover risks of that sort that the hedge 
contract is resorted to. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.— Generally we know the trend of the market. Take 
for instance this month. To-day wc know very well that the American crop is a very 
big one, and the Indian crop is going to be a large one. Naturally instead of making 
purohases for st-ock purposes we shall be following our policy of hand to mouth. If 
we feel that prioes are sufficiently low we may buy. Sometimes it may happen that 
we burn our fingers in having stocked large quantities. 

Q. When you find the prices are going up you will buy large stocks. Is that what 
you will do 1 Supposing the price began to rise again then you will rush into the market 
and buy as much as you can ? 

A. It depends on what discretion wo take at the moment. Almost all the agents will 
not be following one and the same policy. Thore may be those who think that the market 
will go up and there may be a few who will think that the market is going down and 
may not buy at all. 

Q. Your objection at present is to the three or four hedge contracts that exist in 
Bombay ? 

A. We are not very much concerned with the various contracts that are being used 
in Bombay. 

Q. Still I understand you to say that you might take advantage of a single eontrac. . 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Here hedging is not so convenient. Even if there is one hedge 
oontract it may not be convenient for mills as the rates are not based on one sort 
as in Liverpool and other places. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Supposing the hedge oontract is only for a nominal cotton and the 
differences in prices of other grades of cotton are fixed from time to time at certain 
points above or below the price of that basis cotton, would the Ahmedabad mills be 
interested in hedging ? 

A. Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —They might be. 
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Q. In reply to Question 16 you say that Japan purchases most of her requirements 
in India from Bombay and up-oountry and further on you say that the Japanese firms 
have got ginning and pressing factories in some of the ootton districts, which assist 
them in their purchases. In what way does Japan gain by having these ginning and 
pressing factories ? 

A. They establish ginneries and presses and the cost is a bit cheaper than the cost 
of any other ginneries. 

President .—They have abolished their middlemen ? 

A. Yes. When they have their own ginneries they may not be called upon to pay 
high charges oh ginning but whether the advantage goes to the Japanese spinner or 
whether that advantage is pooketed by the ginner has got to be decided. 

Q. Mr. Majmtidar .—In how many plaoes have Japanese firms got ginning and pressing 
factories ? 

A. In half a dozen places. 

Q. Are there not other competing ginning factories T 

A. There may be but whether they are competing or not we cannot say, because 
the Japanese are always for their own requirements. They do not gin or press for the 
public at large. They generally gin or press for their own requirements. 

Q. But what is the handicap to the Indian purchasers ? There are ginning factories 
where Indians can get the ootton ginned and pressed ? 

A. The point is that they are able to get it much oheaper. Owning ginneries as they 
do they are not called upon to pay high charges. In case there is a large crop in a 
particular distriot other ginneries might call upon the purchasers of cotton to pay a 
high rate for ginning or pressing but the Japanese exporters cannot be called upon to 
do that because they own the ginneries. 

Q. That is so far as the Japanese exporter is concerned ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. That too only in rare cases ? 

A. There are, as I say, half a dozen. 

Q. Does it happen every year ? Do they get an advantage like that every year ? Does 
it happen every year or occasionally ? 

A. I think it is generally the case that when you own a ginnery or a press, in certain 
oases it gives a slight advantage and in certain other cases it gives quite good 
advantage. 

Q. How much do you think they gain that way ? Would they bo making say Rs. 10 
a candy 1 

A. It may be an advantage of Rs. 16. Of course that depends on different oentres. 
When buying in the Punjab side the ginneries are making Rs. 10 to Rs. 16 a bale. That 
of oourse is being reduced every day. If they make Rs. 10 on a bale it means Rb. 20 
a oandy. They do make between Rs. 16 and Rs. 20 but that all depends upon the 
centre. 


(c) Labour 

President .—We now oome to the question of labour. I notioe you have given the- 
figures for 1914 and 1921. You refer to the “ Wages and Hours of Labour, Cotton Mill 
Industry,” published by the Labour Office, Government of Bombay. Were these figures 
that you give for 1923 the rates in foroe before you made the reduction ? 

A. Mr. Paid. —Yea. We have stated that we have reduced the wages by about 
16J per cent, in 1923. That was in June. The scale of wages is still the same except 
for the 16J per oent. reduction in 1923 as put down in the seoond paragraph of our reply. 

Q. You refer to page 8, but I cannot find your figures on page 8 T 

A. This is the latest copy available to us. 

Q. Have not got the book published last year ? 

A. No. I do not think we have got it. We were told by the Labour Director that 
they prepare this statement once in three years. Is there any difference between the 
columns in the two ? 

Q. There must be a considerable difference. 

A. So far as Ahmedabad is concerned the figures are much the same now except for 
the reduction of 15J per cent. , 

Q. As a matter of fact the figures seem to show that an increase. If you look at 
page 6 of the second book and compare it with page 10 of the first you will see that 
the earnings of men have gone up from Rs, 1-6-0 a day to Rs. i-6-2, the earnings of 
X 420—29a 
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woman from Re. 0-12-1 to Re. 0-12-9, the earnings of children remain the same, and 
the earnings of all work people, from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-3-0. 

A. Do these refer to the earlier part of 1923 or the latter part ? We have reduced the 
wages from June 1923. 

Q. The figures are for August 1923. 

A. So they cannot obtain figures for Juno and July. I think these figures were 
prepared before our figures were obtained. 

Mr. Subba Ran. —Your figures are for 1923 1 

A. 'Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —If it is for August I think it must include the 
rednotion. 

A. Mr. Patel. —I am doubtful about the system of casting the averages, whether 
they take all the months and strike the average or whether they take only one month, 
August. 

President. —As they find it in August. 

A. Aotually prevailing in the month of August ? 

Q. We have got Mr. Findlay Shirras coming before us. We will question him about 
that. I think it might be convenient if you were to come at that time. 

A. I will come if you inform me of the date. 

Q. On Friday at 11 a.m. It is most confusing. I do not understand the position 
at all. What we want to know is exactly what ohanges have been made in your wages 
since 1914. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —That we have given in reply to Question 68 of our 
replies. 

Q. Yes ; you have given them. What I want is figures for 1914 and those of the 
present day. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We have given for 1913. 

Q. There was no change, I take it, between 1913 and 1918 t 

A. There was a change. 

Q. Does this statement show the periods at which there was a change ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then since 1923 you had reduced wages by 16$ per oent. If we deduct 15$ per 
oent. from these last figures do we arrive at the present figures ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. The present wages are paid on the basiB of the 
wages that were in force on April 1st, 1923, less 16$ per cent. 

Q. You say these are the figures for a mill in Ahmedabad. Which mill is it ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —Rajnagar mills, 

Q. Gan they be considered representative ? 

A. It is a fairly old mill. 

Q. Can it be considered a representative mill ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Do these figures include bonus and other allowances ? 

A. .Jfr. Parekh. —Everything. 

Q. The average wages, including everything ? 

A. Yes. In Ahmedabad, the wages are practically uniform, except in the weaving 
department. 

Q. Do all Ahmedabad mills pay the same rates ? 

A. There may be a difference here and there of annas 8 or one rupee, that is, $ anna 
or $ anna a day per man. There are three different centres. There are plenty of mills 
in each centre. There are three divisions, two in Raipur and the other Kalpur. In 
weaving they differ because we are paying by piece according to the reed and pick, not 
per pound. But in spinning it is the same. Tho payment in the groups is uniform. 
The Raipur group is uniform and the Kalpur group is uniform. 

Q. What is the difference between tho two f 

A. Half an anna per day to a man for spinning or ono rupee a month. The Kalpur 
pays more. 

Q. Why is there a difference ? 

A. It it due to the situation of the mills. One group draws labour which is nearer 
at hand and the other is from a little distance. 

Q. I do not understand about the average daily earnings in 1923. You made a cut 
of 15$ per cent., did you not ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes; that is 2 annas 6 pies in the rupee, to be exact. 
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Mr. Subba Rao .—Was the reduction on the enhanced basis, or on the original basis t 

A. It was on the total pay. When increments were given, they were given by so 
many percentages. In 1918, we paid 15 per cent, on the particular rate. Then 20 
per oent., then 80 per cent., and so on. When the cut came it was on the total wage 
that the man was earning then, not on the basis wage. 

President .—I do not understand how your wages in August, 1923, can have been 
higher than they were in 1921. 

A. The wages for 1923 were higher than for 1921. 

Q. I do not understand how the wages in August 1923, when thatoensus was taken oan 
have been higher than the wages in 1921, according to the figures you have now given 
us. 

A. Mr. Patel .—Therefore there must be some difference in working out the averages. 
Unless we know that, we cannot say. We do not know whether they have taken 
the average for all the months. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—It is for that month only. 

A. That is doubtful. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—They might have taken the pay on the working days. 

Q. Taking the number of workers and the number of working days you find out the 
earnings per day. 

President .—We have to ask Mr. Findlay Shirras about it. 

A. The average monthly eftrnings have been calculated from the amount paid during 
the month and the number of days and dividing the second by the first and multiplying 
it by the average earnings already ascertained. 

A. Mr. Patel .—In paragraph 3 of the book some details are given about the working. 
There was a cut and yet the wages were more than in May 1921. According to your 
figures the wages after the cut must have been lower than in 1921 ‘t 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Certainly. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—I think there was some increase between 1921 and 1923. 

Q. But after the cut in 1923 the wages were lower than they were in 1921 and 1 
do not therefore understand how the average can work out higher. According to 
the Labour Bureau they were slightly higher 1 

A. Mr. Parekh .—We cannot explain it. 

Q. Has there been no change at all since 1923 ? 

A. No. 

Q. Inspite of the depression ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.—We bad to face a strike of ten weeks before we could 
make a 15J per cent, reduction and we do not want to repeat it. The disorganization 
was suoh and the suffering of labourers were such that even then we were very much 
terrified. 

Q. You say that the wages have gone up considerably more than the rise in 
the cost of living. Therefore what is the justification for this higher rate of 
wages ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—It is human nature that once a man gets an increment 
ho does notrlike—nobody likes—to have a cut and we are not in a position to enforce 
our wishes however much we may desire to reduce our cost by cutting wages. 

Q. Then might not the question which the general taxpayer would naturally ask when 
he gets our report, if we were to recommend protection, be why he should be taxed to 
enable a higher scale of wages to be paid in Ahmedabad and Bombay than is justified 
by the increased cost of living ? 

A. As far as the general taxpayer or for the matter of that the Government are 
concerned, when the strike occurred in Bombay both the parties were too anxious that 
the miilowners of Bombay should restore the cut rather than sit tight upon the cut 
that they had announced and bring it into operation. 

Q. But the question of protection had not then arisen. The general tax payer was 
not therefore concerned with anything except that the strike shouldbeover, butif he is 
asked to pay a certain number of crores on cloth by way of a protective duty on cloth 
will he not want to know why he should pay that in order to enable the Ahmedabad 
and Bombay miilowners to pay a rate of wages which is uneconomical on their own 
showing ? 

A. Mr. Parekh .—They were doing quite well before they were dealt with by the 
labour leaders. When anything in the way of a reduction is contemplated they say 
they are entitled to such and suoh a thing. They can well be dealt with by the 
labour leaders. We are helpless in that case. If we want to face a long strike 
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and disorganize labour we can do that; not otherwise. In Bombay they had to suffer 
for 10 weeks at the last strike and then Government aho favoured that anyhow some 
compromise should be arrived at to settle the strike. They did not like the 
strike. 

Q. Then the question put simply is, are you justified in asking for protection in order 
to avoid a strike ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —Our past experience so far is to the effect that we have to undergo 
very severe strikes every time we try to reduce wages. Labour is getting more and more 
organised. Any further effort now to reduce wages will bring the labourers up to the 
level of the labourers in England and other plaoes. 

Q. Would that be disadvantageous ? 

A. No, but the leaders will be dictating terms and our position would be nationally 
much worse if we go on hammering to the last. So it is in the interests of the taxpayer 
himself not to go to the extent of compelling us to force a strike. The present coal strike 
may have an indirect reference to this. The taxpayer in England is now very desirous of 
settling tho strike. 

Q. Yousay that owing to the reduction of working hours from 12 to 10 the production 
in spinning suffered proportionately. Is it your experience that a reduction in hours has 
an absolutely mathematical result in spinning and that the output of spindles in 10 hours 
is exactly 5/fith of what it would be in 12 hours. » 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Not exactly ; not in mathematical proportion. 

Q. The Bombay Millowners say that it is. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —I mean 10 points higher or 15 points higher. 

Q. The Bombay Millowners say that you get exactly 6/6ths of the outturn in spinning 
because the reduction in hours makes absolutely no difference owing to the fact that there 
is no way in which that spinner can make it up outturn. It does not improve the efficiency 
of the labourer in any way as it does in weaving ? 

A. That has not been our experience. 

Q. You say there is a slight improvement in efficiency t 

A. Yes, in spinning. 

Q. To what is it due ? 

A. l^esser hours. Tho man is better able to attend to hiB work because he is engaged 
for a leaser number of houra. But the climatic conditions are different in Bombay and in 
Ahmedabad; it is very reasonable that we may get some advantage. In Ahmedabad 
the spinner has to work in 110° and 115° temperature whereas in Bombay it is between 
96° and 105°. 

Q. Did you find more breakages in the old days I I put that question to the Bombay 
millowners but they said that it made no difference. 

A. At least our experience is different. I do not say our efficiency has gone up 
considerably because of the lesser number of hours, But it has gone up a bit, not exactly 
in mathematical proportion. 

Q. As regards weaving, I bolieve the diff erenee is less mar ked ? 

A. That is so. 

Q. What is the reduction there ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Eight to ten per cent. 

Q. About half what you would have expected V 

A. Yes. 

Q. I notice that the number Jof ring spindles per spinner here varies within a wider 
range than it does in Bombay. Is that because your range of machinery is greater ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Yesterday it was mentioned that there are more preparatory 
machinery. They may be spinning coarse counts. 

Q. Their number of spindles for each spinner varies between 160 to 180? 

A. We have practically 384 spindles and the same length of machine. 

Q. Your frames are of a different size to those in Bombay f 

A. As far as the length of the machinery is concerned. 

Q. Does not each spinner look after one side ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The side is 160 ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —If you will see the Bombay replies they have said they haw got 
360 spindles per frame while we have got 282 to 394. That is the difference in the 
number of spindles per frame. 
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Q. Would it not be better to have all frames with 400 spindles ? Then you would be 
sure that your spinner would look after the maximum ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—The buildings have been so constructed. If a particular 
building has been designed for containing 360 spindles it cannot take 400, because 
the spaces left between have got to be kept. If a longer frame haB to go in there the 
building has to be demolished or altered considerably. 

Q. Then the mills are not so economically laid Out as they might be ? 

A. In former times people thought that a frame with 300 spindles was quite good for 
two spinners to look after while today the idea is that 360 or 360 could be looked after 
by two spinners, 

Q. You have got 23 operatives to 1,000 spindles in the spinning department. In 
Bombay they have got 33. 

A. That is because our preparatory machinery is different from what it is in Bombay. 
For one thing we spin a bit finer and therefore we will naturally require a greater 
number of men and another thing is that wo are having lesB preparatories than in Bombay. 
We have a smaller number of machines to our preparatory and ideas differ regarding 
what maohincs have to do. 

Q. Your number of operatives to the weaving department is practically the same. You 
have got 91 and they have got 87 number of operatives in the weaving department. There 
is one respect in whioh you appear to compare favourably with Bombay or any other 
part of India and that is in regard to absenteeism. 

A. That is because we have been paying these wages which have attracted labour and 
we feel that we have been benefited in an indirect manner. When wages were lower 
absenteeism was much greater than what it is to-day. No statistics were being kept 
then but by experience we have found that pre-war the absenteeism was greater, at least 
8 to 10 per cent, greater. 

Q. We have been told that the Bombay operative is more efficient than the Ahmedabad 
operatives. But surely, if your absenteeism is as low as this, it must result in your 
getting more efficient labour than in Bombay f 

A- I do not know about the greater efficiency of Bombay. It has to be proved by 
comparing results, not only with regard to profits but with regard to production too. 

Q. When we get your costs of production we will be better able to judge. But you 
are not at present prepared to admit that Bombay is more efficient than you 
are ? 

A. No. 

Q. I should say that if you have got only 2 per oent. absenteeism it should follow 
logically that your labour is more efficient. , 

A. Mr. Patel .—There are other reasons. In Bombay they get labour from the 
Deccan side. They are very migratory. During holidays they go away for one 
or two months. In Ahmedabad they nave got their homes here and practically they 
are naturalised here. They do not want to go to their villages. In Deccan every now 
and then they will be always going to their homes. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalb/tai .—It is morelikely that our labour should be more efficient 
than the Bombay labour, because as we have shown in our opening paragraph the 
labour which we recruit consists of people who have been habitually accustomed to 
this vocation—the spinner as well as the weaver. 

Q. Then it stands to reason that if your percentage of absenteeism is very low you 
do not need bvdlis to any great extent ? 

A. Mr. Parekh .—Not to a very great extent, 

Q. Then in Bombay they told us that they have to maintain 10 per cent, additional 
labour over what they really require in order to provide for absenteeism. 

A. That may be one of the reasons why they have 33 men and we have 23. 

Q. But you do not do that here f 

A. No. 

Q. Does it really mean a great saving in the cost of labour, apart altogether from the 
average earnings of the men? 

A. It may be to th^t extent; but not as all round 10 per cent. They do not maintain 
any permanent hands in the weaving department, only in the spinning department. 
In Bombay generally when a weaver is going on leave he has to put in a substitute himself 
and he pays from his pooket. The mills are not paying the substitute. Here the mills 
are paying. If a weaver is going out, the substitute is put in and the mills pay. In 
Bombay the very weayer who is absent puts in a substitute on his own account and 
he pays the man. 
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Q The cost to the mill is the same ? 

A Yes, they are not keeping extra weavers in the weaving shed. 

Q. They would in spinning ? 

A. Yes, We have to keep a certain number of hands in each and every department, 
one or two or three men to substitute, budlis and we have to pay them permanently. 

Q. That means a distinctly appreciable addition in the cost of labour in Bombay 
apart entirely from the question of average earnings. 

A. Yes. I think the average earnings may be taken like this—the total wages paid 
may be divided by the number of hands employed. So tho average earnings will be 
less to a man in Bombay. 

Q. The point is that you have your additional 10 per cent, or 6 per cent, in the spinning 
department. It makes no difference, that 6 per cent, extra that the spinning department 
gets, to the ordinary wages of a spinner 1 

A. The spinners’ wages for the whole mill will be divided by the pay paid in the 
spinning department, by the number of hands. 

Q. But you have got to pay those five people. It does not affect your average wages 
but it means an additional 5 por cent, on your total cost. 

A. It is an addition but not in the average earnings. The average earnings will 
be the same. 

Q. Yes, that is my point. I wanted to know if you agree with me. 

A. If we pay Rs. 2,700 to 100 people, dividing 2,700 by 100 we get 27 rupees per 
head, but if we were to divide by 105. 

Q. But you would not. You have to pay the extra five. 

A. The average is taken like that, the averago earnings. 

Q. My point is that you have got to pay those extra five people. 

A. But that is inoludod in the Rs. 2,700. So tho average earning will bo something 
loss. 

Q. It would not he Rs. 2,700 unless you add those extra five people. It will be Rs. 2,600. 

A. If that be the case, the actual pay would be less. 

Q. The spinner does not get any less bocause these oxtra five people are employed ? 

A. The earnings will be less. If one mill is paying Rs. 2,700 between 105 men and 
another mill pays Rs. 2,700 and employs 100 men the total earnings of a hand in the 
two oases will be different. 

Q. We are both saying the same thing in a different way. I agree with you that 
it makes no difference to the avorage wages. But at the same timo 'it does make a 
difference to the total cost because you have got to pay those extra five people. 

A. Exactly. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —I may explain the discrepancy. In Bombay tho 
majority of the mills work for 26 days. In Ahmedabad the figures varies from 24 to 27. 
So naturally if the working days are less then the average may compare higher. Because 
the monthly salaried person will have to be inoluded among the men, women and 
children they employ. 

Mr. Subba Boo.—But would their number be very large ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —-It is made clear in this paragraph. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —It will differ according to the number of days worked 
in a particular month. If the number of days is 26 or 27 and here the number of days 
worked is 24 naturally the average will be higher. 

President. —Would that hold as regards weavers ? 

A. All the monthly paid persons. 

Q. All are not paid by the day ? 

A. Not all. There is a big list of persons who are paid monthly salaries. There 
are men, women and big lads. 

Q. Who are paid by the month ? 

A. Oilers,—cortain monthly and certain fortnightly. 

Q. Thoso would not affect the average very greatly. 

A. They would to the extent of one anna or half an anna. 

Q. They should have been separated out, it seems to me. If they were separated 
out that would make a great deal of difference. 

A. Quite so. 

A. Mr. Patel. —In Bombay they have taken 26 and 27 days while ours is 24 to 27. 
So we are much less than Bombay. 
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Q. Yes, you are bound to be less. 

A. Therefore the average must be higher. 

Q. We will examine Mr. Shirras on the point. But it seems to me a mistake to put 
the monthly people in at all, if they did so. Why do you not consider the automatio 
loom suitable to Indian labour ? 

A. Mr. Dixit.— It requires better yarn for weaving purposes, because there is 
more strain in automatic looms than in ordinary looms. More tension is put on the yam 
than in ordinary looms, and if better quality were required better mixing would also be 
required. That means better cotton. That means higher cost of cotton. 

Q. Have you any experience of automatic looms in Ahmedabad ? 

A. They have been tried in two or three mills but they failed. 

Q. For that reason ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Partly for that and partly for the inefficient labour. One man 
cannot attend to even 8 looms. 

Q. It oomes to this I suppose that the automatic loom is of no use unless you can get 
somebody to look after 20 looms. There is no saving if a man can look after only 8 ? 

A. Even 8 they cannot attend to here. 

Q. Even if he could attend to 8 there would be no saving ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Another consideration is that the cost of installing the 
automatic looms will be something like 2 J to 3 times higher than that of installing ordinary 
looms and any saving in labour charges will be taken up by the depreciation and interest 
charges. 

Q. The point I take it is that with Indian labour you can get no Baving which would 
counteract the very heavy additional cost 1 

A. Quite so. 

Q. The Textile Labour Union here has apparently no special grievance and they are 
not coming before us. 

A. Mr. Parekh.—1 \Wsh they had come. 

Q. We heard a good deal about the labour aspeot in Bombay. There is one point 
I should like to ask you and that is whether you have the system here which appears to 
be prevalent in some of the Bombay mills of making labourers take over spoiled pieces 
of cloth. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes we have that system. If a particular piece of cloth 
that he has been given to weave is spoilt by makiDg too many chiras or leaving tars 
it is given out on his own aocount as a fine. He has got to pay us the price that we might 
have sold the piece for, and he sells it in the market. It is in a way a sort of 
fine. 

Q. It seems to me a very heavy fine. 

A. It is not a heavy fine because if we had to give that piece at Rs. 10 it will easily 
fetch Rs. 9 or Rs. 9-8-0. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Or he may use it himself. 

Q. That is certainly not the impression that we got in Bombay. The impression we 
got in Bombay was that the fine amounted to several rupees and it seems to me that it 
must be so because obviously a spoilt piece of cloth is hardly likely to sell for much more 
than half the price of a good piece. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —His monthly earnings are something like Rs. 40. At the 
most he may be giving Rs. 2 or 3 when he spoils it so badly that we cannot sell it even 
at a loss. Again I may say this in this connection our Labour and Industries Member, 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, has already set on foot enquiries regarding that and we 
shall havo very soon some piece of legislation on this too. 

Q. I quite understand the Millowners’ point of view in a case like this. It is naturally 
against the interests of the mills to sell a bad piece of cloth. You have to keep up your 
reputation and therefore to rejeot a piece of cloth if there is a slight flaw in it. But we 
oannot help wondering whether it would not be better to give a warning or two and that 
if the weaver offends again, to send him away. 

A. The extent to which we get the cloth that has been spoiled in one way or the other 
is to the extent of half to one per cent, of all the manufactures. We get one per cent, 
of suoh spoiled cloth. That we take on our own account and sell it at two-thirds price or 
half price or whatever it can fetch according to the requirements of the market, while 
there are a few pieces whioh are given to the weaver in case of bis persistent negligence. 
If a weaver has been employed for a month or two or if he spoiled it on the first piece, 
it won't be given to his aocount; but if he persists in his negligence, then and then alone 
the piece is given on his account. 
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Q. If the man is so bad, why don’t you get rid of him altogether ? 

A. It would create dissatisfaction and trouble in the mill 

Mr. Parekh. —Of course action would be taken. If he is found not to be looking 
after a certain number of mills, the jobber is responsible. If some strictness is not used 
in the mills all the people will bo negligent. StrictneBB is necessary for improving 
the quality. 

Q. Do I understand that as a general rule you only give the cloth back when it is 
badly spoiled ? 

A. Yes, badly spoiled on aooount of the weaver’s negligence. If it is a mistake of the 
sizer, we do not give it back. 

Q. That is natural. It would obviously be unfair. How do you recruit your labour 
here ? In the same way as they do in Bombay through jobbers ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Jobbers are there no doubt. But they are not recruited 
through these jobbers. Jobbers are more or less supervisors, while the labour comes of 
their own accord. There are localities round about the mills where from the particular 
class of spinners or weavers begin to come to the mill when it is started. They arc given 
jobs. If they are to be dismissed or anything liko that, it is done by the assistant 
spinning or weaving master. 

Q. Who aotually takes the man on ? 

A. The spinning or the weaving department. 

Q. Is he taken on by the spinning or weaving master or by the jobber ? 

A. By the spinning or weaving master. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —The spinning or weaving master also consults the jobber. 

Q. He is directly taken on by the spinning master or the weaving master ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

Q. How many mills in Ahmedabad have worked double shifts ? 

A. One mill. 

A. Mr. Patel.- -About four. 

Q. Which mills t 

A. The Calico, the New Textile Mills, the Jubilee Mills, and the Gordhan Mills. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —In what year ? 

Q. At any time. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai —In 1921. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —When they were short of yarn. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai —They stopped working double #hifts within six months' 
time. 

Q. Why V 

A. It was not a paying proposition. 

Q. Why ? ' 

A. It was difficult to get men labour and wo could not employ women and children 
in night. There was more waste and the labour charges were great. 

A. Mr. Parekh.- —30 to 40 per cent, more was paid to the labourer. 

Q. If that is so, how is it that you aocept the figure of 5 per cent, advantage which 
has been worked out by the Bombay Millownors’ Association as the advantage on double 
shift working ? If your experience is that instead of giving you an advantago of 5 per 
cent., it is a definite disadvantage, how is it that you accept that figure ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai _The Bombay people are considering the question with 

regard to Japanese labour and not with regard to Indian labour. We have to deal 
with the Indian labour. I think the advantage of 6 per cent, is with regard to the 
Japanese labour. 

Q. They have worked it out on the Indian data. That is my point. 

A. But not on the Indian labour. 

Q. What we have to do is to discover exactly what advantage the Japanese 
actually get out of it and whether double shift working would pay at all in this country. 
Therefore what reason is there to accept this figure of 5 per cent, for Japan ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —If the mills are working double shifts and get proper produc¬ 
tion as in the day time, the expense would be reduced to 5 per cent. So the Japanese 
may have an advantage to that extent. That may be the reason. 

Q. The point I really want to get at is whether this 5 per cent, represents the utmost 
advantage in the most favourable conditions. Is that so ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 
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Q. You refer to the reduction of the working Louts from 12 to 10 as one of the 
results of legislative changes. But did not that come about before the amended 
Factory Act oame into operation ? 

A. 1Hr. Patel. —Yes ; that was voluntary. 

Q. Therefore, where is the grievance ? 

A, If we want to change, we cannot change. That waB our voluntary desire. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal AmratlaX. —At that time in some cases we were able to work 
one or two hours more. But now under the new Act we are not able to do that. 

Q. Do I understand you to mean that you would go back to 12 hours if you oould 1 

A. That is a question whioh would .require some consideration by the Association. 

A. Mr. Patel. —Unless we have unfair and severe competition, we would not think 
of going back. 

Q. What is the compulsory maintenance of boiler attendants to which you refer i 

A. Mr. Parelch.- -Under the new Act since 1925 one boiler attendant has to be there 
for 12 hours together. But one man is not allowed to work for more than ten hours 
and so we are obliged to keep two men. So that is an extra expense. He is to be 
on the spot for 12 hours because we are obliged to use our boiler two hours earlier. 
For that sake we are obliged to keep two men. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —The additional expenditure has been to the extent of 
Rs. 1,50,000 a year for these attendants while it serves no purpose from our point of 
view. 

Q. How oan you get over it ? I would like those figures definitely worked out if 
you could do so. How have you arrived at that figure t 

A. Mr. Paid. —On the number of boilers working in the city. 

Q. I want the exact data on whioh you have worked. Rs. 1,50,000 is not a small sum. 
But how can you get over it ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —By your recommending the amendment of the Boiler 
Act. It does no good as far as the mills are concerned. It has been intended originally 
for the benefit of the Factory owners. Of course it has been introduced for the mills 
too. Originally the mills were engaging an engineer in each and it was not essential 
to engage these boiler attendants. But by this Aot they have been obliged to engage 
these people and it has cost them, as I said, Rs. 1,50,000. 

Q. Will you bring along a oopy of the Boiler Act ? I would like to go into the matter 
a little more closely. 

A. Mr. Paid. —Yes. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Also the Smoke Nuisance Act is a great nuisance so 
far as Ahmedabad is concerned. 

Q. What additional expenditure does that involve ? 

A. It does not involve any additional expenditure; but the worry it is involving 
is very great. In many cases I referred to the Boiler Inspector asking him to specify 
what he wants me to do so to reduoe the smoke nuisance. He won’t recommend any¬ 
thing j but still he proseoutes and gets me fined. I do not know what is to be done. 
I have put a machine at a cost of Rs, 26,000 but still the nuisance has not abated. 
They say ‘ it is not our business.’ We are trying our level best to reduce the smoke 
nuisance. I know what the smoke nuisance is in Glasgow and Manchester and 
still in Ahmedabad where there is open space, we are prosecuted. I approached 
the Collector of Bombay and the Member who is in charge of the Smoke Nuisance 
Aot and ho said that it is intended only for keeping people from making a greater 
nuisance. There are no prosecutions undertaken in Bombay. But here in Ahmedabad 
during the last year or 18 months when the Act is in operation, I dare say there are 
more than half a dozen proseoutions already undertaken and the method of under¬ 
taking those prosecutions is to my mind very strange. We would appeal to you 
regarding that too. 

Q. Tt seems to me that your complaint is rather against the administration of the 
Act than the Act itself. 

A. Mr, Parelch. —Exactly so. Sometimes the Smoke Nuisance Inspector says 
‘ you have got your boilers overloaded. So you must put in a new boiler. The 
boilers are old ; so change them. ’ The mills are thus put to a lot of extra expend¬ 
iture. 

A. Mr. Banchhodlal Amratlal. —And sometimes we have to make additions to the 
boiler in the way of re-erecting them and bo On. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Talking about double shifts, the Marsden Mills are working 
double shift at present ? 

A. Mr. Parelch. —Yes. 
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Q, Is it an advantage to them to work double shift 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —They are not our members and so we aro not in a 
position to say anything. 

Q. In any ease the fact that they are working double shift must be proof of the 
double shift working being more economical ? 

A. Not necessarily. They may be short of spinning or short of yarn and therefore 
they may be working double shift. As I understand, they have got more looms than 
spindles and therefore they work double shift to got surplus yarn and weaving it. 

Q. Do they work double shift in spinning alone ? 

A. Yes; only in spinning. 

Q. Not in weaving ? 

A. No ; that is out information. 

Q. As regards spoiled cloth, I believe that the facts are that the cloth is not given 
to the workman until he has had two or throo warnings. It is not given to him in 
the very first instance and when it is given to him, does he prefer being given the 
cloth to being turned out ? Does he prefer taking the cloth and being fined to the 
extent of the difference between the price charged and the price realised to being 
turned out altogether ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He considers that a lighter punishmont ? 

A. Certainly. 

A, Mr. Parekh. —Particularly the weaver does not want to leavo the mill in which 
ho is weaving. He does not like to be turnod out. 

Q. You think he prefers being fined to being sent away ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —Moreover he prefers having the cloth to being fined. 

Q. He would rather have the cloth and suffer the loss of a couple of rupees ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Then ho can make the best use of the cloth. He may realise better price for 
the cloth. • 

Q. I understand that you are employing men to fill up vacancies even amongst weavers. 
Is it so ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —No; we do not omploy any men; but tho weavers themselves 
always enquire whether any man is required. 

Q. That is the budli system ? 

A. Yes; we have not got the men permanently. 

Q. The case is exactly the same in Bombay ? 

A. In weaving it is the same ; and the number is small. 

Q. Because your absenteeism is small ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Compared with Bombay you seem to have two considerable advantages. One 
is that your office charges are less and the other is that your wages are lower than those 
in Bombay ? 

A- Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —They are practically the same as in Bombay. If you 
take the labour statistics you find there is not even a difference of half-an-anna. 

Q. Even after the 15 or 15$ per cent, reduction ? Rs. 33-6-0 is the figures here for 
a weaver against lts. 47 in Bombay. In the same way for a spinner it comes to 
Rs. 20 here, as against Rs. 29 there. 

A. Mr. Patel. —That is the average for man, woman and ohild. That is the general 
average. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —The Labour Office have taken figures from several mills. 

Q. On page 36 of tho Bombay Millowners’ Association's replies they have given 
figures and those exclude the bonus. In the case of weavers it is Rs. 47-12-0 and your 
figure is Rs. 33-6-0 after the 15 per cent, reduction. For ring frame side boys their 
figure is Rs. 29-12-0 as against your figure of Rs. 28-0-0. 

A. In 1923 the last column was Rs. 31-12-0. 

Q. If you make a 15$ per cent, reduction that will be less than Us. 29-12-0. After 
the 15$ per cent, reduction your wages aro lower than those of Bombay. 

A. To a certain extent. But at the same time, 1 must bring to your notice that 
these wages are the average. So it will bo more by about 10 per cent here. We arc 
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not employing budlis. It is the average per day. In the spinning department we 
have to employ 6 to 7 per eent. more men, 

Q. They employ spare men too—it is about 11 per eent. extra.—in order to fill 
up the vacancies. Therefore their costs must be greater ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What J want to know is what your advantage comes to in those two respects. 
How much per cent, do you save as compared to Bombay in the cost of 
production ? 

A. We will have certain disadvantages too. 

Q. In respect of wages and absenteeism 1 

A. Mr. Kaeturbhai Lalbhai. —21 to 5 per cent. 

Q. In answer to Question 77 you say “ We agree with the view of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association.” You say that the wages in the cotton textile mills are higher 
than the wages paid elsewhere. Can you give us some figures about Ahmodabad ? 

A. There is hardly any other industry here. 

Q. What do the ordinary coolies get ? What is a mason paid ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We are talking of the industry. 

A. Mr. Katoirbhai Lalbhai. —We say about the collieries, etc. 

Q. They are not in Bombay. The conditions are not similar. Under similar 
conditions what does the labourer get ? j 

A. Bombay is not very much different from Calcutta in the matter of the cost 
of living, and wages paid to jute workers are certainly lower than the wages paid in 
Bombay. 

Q. Can you tell us what the labourers are being paid in Ahmedabad—what a mason 
or a carpenter is being paid ? 

A. We shall furnish the figures. 

Q. What is he getting and with whom would you compare him 1 For instance, 
whether a carpenter would be considered a more trained worker when compared to the 
spinnner, and so on. 

A. There can be no comparison between the different trades. 

Q. Any way a cooly would he equal to your untrained man who comes to you for 
training. He is the lowest paid man and that would show whether you are paying 
higher wages than those obtained in the market. There are probably other industries. 
There are two match factories here. What are the wages they are paying T Do you 
know what wages they pay ? 

A. No. 

Q. That would he a good thing for comparison. 

A. We shall try to get the figures. 

Q. What are thoy in other small scale industries ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —They are small. In the whole mill they may be engaging very 
few hands and so they might be paying somewhat according to our Beale ; otherwise 
they won’t get labour. 

Q. Thero are two match factories here ? 

A. There is only one and they employ hardly 30 or 40 men. 

Q. Only 30 or 40? 

A. It is a very small factory. 

Q. Anyway their wages will not be lower than your wages and that will he something 
to go upon and you can give us your present rates, and also the bazaar rates. 

A. The bazaar rates and our rates differ. In the bazaar the workman may get 
something to-day and may not get to-morrow. 

Q. Does he get more as day wages 1 

A. No; ordinarily the cooly is paid annas 8 or 10 a day while he is not sure of t o-morrow. 
Here in the mills he is quite sure and he is earning his bread for the whole year. 

Q. What is your lowest wage in the mills f 

A. About 12 annas. 

Q. You have not got anything less than 12 annas ? 

A. No ; nothing below it, 

Mr. Bubba Rao. —First of all I want to put a general question. How ib the standard 
muster prepared and what is the basis for it ? 

A, We have two or three musters, 
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Q. Does the one given in your answers, indicate the monthly earnings ? 

A. Monthly earnings. 

Q. The earnings a man would get at the given rate if he works systematically ? 

A. We have got a system whereby he is paid 10 or 12 annas a day and we pay hi™ for 
the holidays also in the month. We allow them the holidays 

Q. That is, Sunday for example. You pay for Sunday also ? 

A. Yes; all holidays except those that are not observed by the mill. Sometimes the 
men are not present on the days that are not observed holidays by the mill and we 
deduct wages for such days only. 

Q. It represents the rate for the 31 days ? 

A. In our muster we put in per day and allow the holidays. 

Q. Therefore, this would represent the monthly earnings including Sundays ? 

A. Yes. . 

Q. You include spinners, who arc paid by the day ? 

A. We have a fortnightly muster. Whatever holidays oome in we pay for them. 
That means it comes to 32 days in a month. 

Q. You fix the daily rate and give it for the whole fortnight, irrespective of the 
Sundays coming in ? 

A. Mr. Kaeturbhai Lalbhai .—Here there is a system oalled the “ Hapta ” system. In 
the spinning department it is considered to be one of 16 Hays and in the weaving 
department it is 14 days. That is, for 16 days the spinning wages_are made up. 

Q. You pay on what basis ? 

A. The rates differ by holf-an-anna in the spinning department. That is, in a 
particular group they may be paying 12 annas, while in another group they may bo paying 
121 annas. For every day of work that he puts in he will be paid 12 annas, Sundays 
and holidays inclusive. For these days also he will be drawing his salary. Out of 
sixteen days there will be generally 13 or 14 working days. If the rate is 12 annas he 
will be paid Rs. 12, plus attendance bonus. Attendance bonus is paid at the rate of 
Re. 1 a week if he has not absented himself during that week at all. If he has absented 
himself for more than one day he won’t get that bonus. 

Mr. Svhba Woo.—He will get the full wage ? 

A. Yes, inoluding the holidays. 

Q. Wages on 30 or 31 days basis and not on 26 or 27 days basis ? 

A. No. 

Q. You pay for the holidays also ? 

A Yes. 

Q Why do you take the hapta as sixteen days 1 

A. It is convenient for accounting and that is the system that has prevailed for verv 
many years. Wo ore paying twioe a month. Here there are certain departments where 
we have to pay weekly. 

Q. How many days do yon take for settlements ? 

A. Ten days. We keep the pay for ten days. Had it been 13 or 14 it would be diffioult 
forme to multiply and find out the correot amount. 

Q. I find from your figures for 1923 there is a rise as between 1921 and 1923. Does 
it show an actual change in rates and if so, when was the change made, because it looks 
as though when the depression was setting in you havo been raising the wages f 

A. Ranr.hhodlal- Amratlal .—In the latter part of tho year 1921. 

Q. Before 1923 or in 1923 ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —An annual bonus was granted in 1921, some time in November and 
that might be making a difference. 

President. —Talking about this standard muster, what about the bonus f 

A. We have got a statement here. 

Q. You told us that this standard muster included bonus. Do these figures in reply to 
Question 68 of the statement include bonus ? What we would like to know is what 
bonuses were given and when they were taken away ? 

A. Mr . Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —There have been two kinds of bonuses ; one the attend¬ 
ance bonus—that is being still paid. During the throe years 1920, 1921 and 1922 
bonuses were paid because mills had made profits and the basis was fixed by settlement 
between the Labour Union and the Millowuers’ Association. 
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Q. That was what was happening in Bombay, There they gave a month’s pay. What 
did you do ? 

A. We did the same. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Ts it retained now ? 

A. No, that was only given on the yearly wages when the mills made very good profits. 
At the end of the year we decided to give these bonuses. The last bonus wosinOotober 
1921. 

President. —Would the bonus appear here at all ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —It does not appear in this. 

Q. You had no strikes here when the bonus was taken away t 

A. Mr. Kaa'.urbhai Lalbha —They knew very well what conditions we were in. 

Q. Do you consider they had more knowledge of that than they had in Bombay f 

A. Certainly they know better here than in Bombay. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —So the wage rates were not higher in Ahmedabad in 1923 than 
in Bombay ? 

A. They were. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Because of the Labour Association in Ahmedabad we were foroed to pay higher 
wages. You will find from the Labour Gazettes that the increments that have been 
given in Ahmedabad are much higher than the increments that have been obtained by 
labourers in Bombay. It is because of their better organization here. 

Q. Evidently making the total higher ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But I find that the average total earnings were lower. Why is that ? I find the 
ring frame rates Bs. 31 12-0 where as in Bombay the figures are 37-12-0. 

A. The number of working days in that particular month may be more. 

A. Mr. Parekh.~ 24 to 26 days in Ahmedabad and 27 in Bombay. 

Q. But I thought you said just a little while ago that you in Ahmedabad paid irres¬ 
pective of holidays for the whole month ? Then the number of working days would 
not matter. If you are paying for the whole month irrespective of holidays, Sundays 
and so on, it does not matter how many working days you have ? 

A. It does. 

Q. I do not understand how. Let us turn to another point. Absenteeism is less hero 
than in Bombay ? We would like to examine those figures. 

A. Absenteeism may be more but they are employing extra hands. 

Q. They are paying 10 per cent. more. That will explain why they are paying more in 
the total wages bill, not the average rate. There are more people and you pay more. 
The divisor is larger, but the dividend is also larger. Your rates apparently are higher 
but the earnings are lower. I will give you a reference to your own answers to 
Question 68, and to the Bombay answers to that question and to page 17 of the 
second report of the Labour Office on wages in the cotton industry. There must be somo 
explanation. I would like to have that. Then it was brought out in the examination 
by the President that you employ fewer labourers per thousand spindles than in Bombay 
and also that you have less machinery in these stages. Does it not show therefore your 
cost to that extent is lower than in Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Not necessarily, because the oounts wo produce are 
finer. 

Q. Less hands and less machinery. Therefore the proportionate expenditure should 
be less the interest charges and labour charges per unit ? 

A. Mr. Paid. —In the number of men we employ and the number of spindles 
per frame there is a difference between Ahmedabad and Bombay. 

Q. I am speaking of labour. If you employ fewer labour and also less machinery..... 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Then the production will be less. 

President. —The value will be greater. 

A. It could not be greater. 

Q. If you are spinning fine counts the value of the yarn is greater and therefore the 
net result of the working is presumably the same. What I mean is that six pounds of 
coarse yarn at Re, 1 means the same as 4 pounds of finer yarn at Rs. 1-8-0. Therefore 
if the value of your production is the same and you have fewer operatives to pay, what 
Mr. Subba Rao is trying to find out is why it should not cost you less. 

A. It does not necessarily follow because that will establish only one proposition 
hat finer counts are cheaper to manufacture than coarser counts, which is not the oase. 
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Q. We want to know why ? 

A. Because the cost of production of finer counts will not be in proportion. 

Q. Is it because the cost of ootton is greater ? 

A. Not only the cost of ootton. You are now putting down the production in coarser 
counts as 6 pounds at Re. ] while from that very spindle the finer oounts production may 
not be exactly 4 pounds, but may be throe pounds, and again it may not fetch Rs. 2 
but it may fetch only Rs. 1-8-0. 

Q. I am arguing on tho basis of Rs. 1-8-0. 

A. It may be three instead of four and it may give only Rs. 4-8-0 while the coarser 
one may give Rs. (5. Tn finer counts the cost of production is much higher than it is in 
coarser counts. 

Mr. Majmudar. —If you produce 24s and the production is the same as,in Bom 
bay with less preparatory machinery, certainly you stand to gain as advantage in the 
matter of costs. 

A. Mr. Ka&lurbhai Lnlbhai. —But we shall not be able to turn out the same amount of 
production from the less preparatory machinery. If Bombay requires certain machinery 
we require the same. The difference is that Bombay turns out coarser counts while 
we are turning out finer and therefore our preparatory requirements are less. We feel 
that we turn out 2 to 4 counts finer than Bombay does. 

Mr. Subba lino. —You spoke of diminished output on account of the reduction 
of hours. I suppose it is made up by reduction in wages also to some extent ? 

A. Wages have not been reduced. 

Q. Sinoo this reduction of 15$ per cent. 

A. That is not tho only reduction that has been brought about. Wo went to ten 
hours in June 1920. Tho increment given was in the end of 1020 and again in 1921. 

Q. I am not speaking of the total increment. You have made a reduction in wages 
of 15$ per cent. ? 

A. We wore obliged to make it. 

Q. That to some extent diminishes your loss in output 

A. Certainly. 

Q. I am speaking of tho relative proportion that sets off your loss in output. You 
are making less ; that means less output, and the wage has been reduced 15$ per cent. 
That to some extent sets off the loss in output. One interesting feature in Ahmedabad 
is that women on the time-soale are far more than in any other centre in the Bombay 
Presidency. Why is this ? 

A. Because husbands do not like to work without their women folk by their side 
That is the general condition in Ahmedabad. 

Q. We were told so. Ia that tho only explanation t 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they employed in the samo department ? 

A. In the same department and very probably on the same machine. On one side the 
husband or brother will le working and on the other the sister or wife will be working. 

Q. That explains the greater proportion of women on the time-scale ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About the standard of living, you have no figures for Ahmedabad separately ? 
You say that the wages here have outrun the present increase in the cost of living on the 
basis of the Bombay figures only. But they are not applicable to Ahmedabad. The 
cost of living here is different. 

A. Mr. Patel, —They are practically the same. 

Q. That table is only for Bombay, 

Q. Mr. Parekh. —We are taking 73 per cent. If in pro-war days the cost of 
living was 100 it has gone up 73 higher. The same is the case in Bombay. It has gone 
up 73 per oent in Bombay. The difference is the same. 

Q. You cannot reason that way. The index number given by the Labour Offioe is 
only for Bombay. 

A. If bo, if the percentage was lower here in pre-war years we ought to be lower to-day 
and the same average remains. 

Q. Perhaps it might differ by about 30 points in different places. 

A. The Labour Gazette gives the cost of living in Ahmedabad also. Here is a copy 
of the Labour Gazette. 

Q, This is for Bombay. 

A. That might be, but I will show you the other afterwards. 
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Q. The Young Currency Commission note the disparity between the Bombay wages and 
oost of living, and say that these figures indicate that either the pre-war rate of wages 
was too low or the present rate is excessive. If you take the rise in wages 1914 to 1925 
it is 130 per oent. It is possible to argue that the rate in the initial year was very low 
in relation to .the oost of living, because it is possible that people then did not know 
their own interests and could not bargain with you on the present terms. Which view 
do you hold ? Do you think wages were satisfactory in 1914 ? 

A. They were low. 

Q, Therefore you cannot go back to the 1914 level. If wages were low in 1914 the 
rise by 130 per cent, and so on has to be modified by reference to the oost of living ? 

A. We have been saying that. It is not possible to reduce it as far as the cost of labour 
is concerned. 

Q. Also not desirable ? 

A. Not desirable. 

Q. Then about housing, the number of workers given for 1923 was about 52,000. Has 
the number of your operatives increased in Ahmedabad in recent years ? 

A. I think the number is in the vicinity of sixty thousand. 

Q. And the number of rooms you have given is very small, only 1,400 or so ? 

A. Mr. Kaaturhbai Lalbhai. —I am afraid there has been a discrepancy that has crept in. 
Only the double tenements in two mills are about 300, which has been given out as 18. 

Q. There are 1,600 tenements ? 

A. It will be in the vicinity of 3,000 or 3,500. That is approximate. ' 

Q. Take four thousand. Even that does not provide for sixty thousand labourers ? 

A. As far aa weavers aro ooncemed none of them will come and live in the mill tenements 
however cheap the rent may be and however great facilities may bo given because they 
have not been accustomed to it. They are Muhammadans. They live with their women 
folk and they are aocustomcd to stay in oity houses however dirty or bad in sanitation 
they may be. They would not migrate to the mill premises. The rest of the spinners 
are being reoruited not only from Ahmedabad but they come from villages round about, 
who always prefer to live in villages. 

Q. They oome and go back every day ! 

A. Yes, in the suburbs of Ahmedabad. Then there are a number of cbawls belonging 
to private owners so much so that there are certain mills which have provided accommo¬ 
dation for their labourers and which they do not get the labourers to come and 
occupy. 

Q. Mr. Majmudar. —By reducing the hours of work from 12 to 10 you 9ay that your 
production was reduced in weaving by 8 to 10 per cent, against 10 to 12 per cent, in the 
Bombay mills ?.' 

A. We do not know about the Bombay mills. 

Q. That is what the Bombay miliowners said. Can yon give the comparative figures f 
It may be that Bombay efficiency was better previously and therefore they could not 
improve the efficiency whereas the Ahmedabad efficiency previously was lower and there¬ 
fore they mavde up a little more ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —You mean Bombay weavers have become loss efficient by working 
10 hours ? 

Q. That is what would appear from what you have been saying. 

A. We say we are getting 8 to 10 per oent. lower production. 

Q. Do you claim that the Ahmedabad workman is more efficient than the Bombay 
workman ? 

A. Mr. Katinrbhai Lalbhai. —What we say is that Ahmedabad labour is as efficient 
as Bombay. 

Q. If Bombay labour is as efficient as Ahmedabad, then there ought not to be this 
difference in percentage reduction in production as appears to be. In Bombay for 
example in weaving thoy lost in production to the extent of 10 to 12 per cent, as against 
8 to 10 per cent, in Ahmedabad. So evidently it means that either your efficiency 
previously must have been low or that the efficiency of the Bombay people must have 
gone down now. Otherwise there would not be this difference ? 

A. Mr. Parekh.— They say 10 to 12. We say 8 to 10, It is a difference of 2 per oent. 
We cannot be so exact. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We have got to take info consideration the climatio 
conditions between Ahmedabad and Bombay. Ahmedabad is likely to gain 1 or 2 
per oent. more than Bombay. 

Y 420—30 
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Q. If you liave the exact figures of production we would like to have them. Sir N. N. 
Wadia put in the exact figures of production saying that this was the production of yarn 
when mills were working 12 hours and this was the production when mills were working 
10 hours. Similarly he has also given the production figures for the same quality of doth. 
If you give as similar figures, they will he useful for comparislon. 

A. We will give you tne figures for a mill or two. 

Q. Do you think the production in spinning could he improved if the spinners were on 
piece-work ? 

A. It is a problematic question. Unless one has triod it one cannot Ray. We have not 
tried it. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Everything depends on the time taken for doffing. 

Q. Doffing does not take much tync. How many minutes are taken over it f 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —20 or 25 minutes. 7 doffs—3 to 3J minutes each. 

Q. With reference to the payment of wages, are all fixed wage people getting 16 
days’ wages for a fortnight’s work, or do the spinners only got them ? 

A. I think I made my point quite clear. There are three sorts of wage earners in one 
mill. One is the spinners who are paid on 16 days hapta basis. They are paid for holidays 
too. The second class is that of weavers who are paid fof 14 days and their work being 
piece-work they are paid on whatever they turn out. The third class is the monthly 
wage earners as they are called who put in 26 or 27 working days, or whatever it might 
be, in a mill and they draw their monthly wage. 

Q. By spinners you mean all the people working in the spinning department f 
A. Excepting the frame people who are paid by piece-work. They are also 

E aid on 16 days hapta bqsis. They are on piece-work but they are paid on 16 days 
asis. 

Q. Even though the mill has worked for 14 days ? 

A. They will be paid for whatever work they turn out, but payment is made on 16 days 
hapta basis. 

Q. Have you tried four loom weavers ? 

A. We have some four loom weavers but they are very soaroo. 

Q. Do you suffer in production thereby ? 

A. Sometimes we do. It all depends on the weaver, the sort of weaver we have. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —There are several four loom weavers having an assistant. 

Q. And in that case are you ablo to reduce the rate ? 

A. We pay the same rate. Otherwise we don’t get good weavers.- On small looms 
,we are not getting competent weavers ; so we are obliged to give them four looms and 
assistant. 

Q. In reply to Question 70 you mention about the whiling away of time by tho 
operatives. It was represented to us in Bombay by the labour union people that the 
peoplo have to go out of the mills because there is no provision for m'nals and their 
other requirements in the departments generally and it is regarded by the 
employers as whiling away the timo, while they say that it is a necessity. It was 
also stated that in most of the mills, people are given chhdpd and only a limited 
number of people are allowed to go out at a time. Js that system prevalent 
here ? 

A. You mean passes f That was the system before the war. But since Jhe war it 
is not so. I understand in the mill compound itself there should be a urinal 

Q. People are not allowed to go out as often as they want to answer calls ot nature. 

A. Here it is not so. It is not the case in Ahmedabad, at any rate. 

Q, In the matter of fines, you say that in many cases the man prefers to take the doth. 
But does it often happen that the doth you manufacture is for some other market and 
it will be of no use to the weaver himseli ? Nor could he sell it here. 

A. That is not the case in Ahmedabad mills, We generally prepare dhoti3 and sarees 
which are used here. 

Q. You give notice for dismissal or reduction ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —At least for reduction we have to give regular notice. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —You mean the reduction in staff T 

Q. Yee. 

A. No ; we do not give notice. 
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Q, Suppose you do not want the man. 

A. Mr. PaM .—It depends on the Bervico of the man, whether he is a weaver or a 
spinner or a jobber. 

Qi Even people on monthly wages are not given notice 1 

A. Mr. Kaeturbhai Lalbkai. We give notice. If the man is dismissed wo give no 
notice. But if he has no fault and we want to dismiss him then we give notice. 

0, There is no regular system ? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you taken the census of indebtedness of the peoplo here f 

A. Mr. Patel. —It is being collected by the Labour Unions at present.. 

Q. Coming to the budli system, if the Bombay people are employing a little more 
labour for the purpose of budli, it does not. necessarily follow that every month their wage 
bill would increase to that extent, because a certain number of workmen will lie absent 
every Hay and if the mills are engaging 10 per cent, more operatives it is lieeausc they 
find that so many people remain absent. 

A. Yes. But the number of hands surely might show an increase. 

Q. Each mnn may get a lower wage : but the total wage hill will not increase. 

A. Yes. 

Q. When operatives are absent, do yon put in budliwallas ? How many budliwallus 
generally have you to keep ovory day 1 

A. Mr. Kaxturbh'ri J.aJljhai. Wo do nut engage and pay the budliwalla. If the weaver 
is sick or is going on a holiday, another weaver appears and he will be recruited. 

Q. And the weaver will he considered to have been present, ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —The new man’s name will be put. as a new man and he draws his 
wages for that period. 

Q. In working out the percentage of absenteeism is this budli taken into consideration ? 

A. Mr. Dixit. —The budli is not taken into consideration in working out the percentage. 

A. Mr. Patel. -The Labour Office supplies certain forms to be filled in for the mouth in 
which we have to put. in the percentage of absenteeism, the number of men, etc., and the 
Labour Office strikes nut the average from these. We fell them that wo are short of 
men. The budliwallas are already included in malting this calculation oil our part. 

Q. You cannot suggest any reason why the rate of absenteeism is so low in 
Ahmcdabad T 

A. They made this place their native home. 

Q. 'The same conditions prevail also in Nagpur, but the rate of absenteeism is high. 

A. We aro paying better wages and attracting people to our centres. 

Q. From outside ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—From tho surrounding districts and villages. In Bombay they 
have to go to their native places. Here thoy settle about two miles of! and if they aro 
absent for a day, they coino the next day. 

Q. Comparing tho upcountrv eentres, Sholapur and Nagpur the percentage of absen¬ 
teeism in your centre is very low. 

A. Mr. Patel. —Because the total number of people engaged in mill industry is great 
here. We have fiO,OCX) people settling in Ahmcdabad and therefore naturally there will 
be some influx. 

President —Wo want some information on the point whether your absenteeism is 
.--'■koned in the same way as in Bombay. 

A Uui absenteeism is based on the number of looms and spindles running vVithout a 
man We will - nor cent, of the looms urc running without a man. 

Q. Then the question is '*bat percentage of budlis you are employing at the particular 
time. 

A. That we do not know. 

A. Mr. Dixit.—1 think it wifi work to 0 P c-r CPnt - lf budliwallas are taken into 
account. „ . 

Q. It seems very unfortunate that, the I.ubour Otn. ?c not devised a system which 
gives a uniform result. Have not you got a register sho,." 111 ^ ™ e number of permanent 
people 1 

A. We have. 

Q Can’t yon work out from that how muny of these were absent Y Wily cnnu °k . T0U 
work out your percentage of absenteeism in the same way as in Bombay ? 

A. Wo enter in our list a budli us a new man. 

y 420—30a 
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Q. Why do you enter him in that way ? He is not a new man. 

A. That is the system here. 

Mr. Majmudar.- -Certainly you oan separate them. 

President .—It is unfortunate that it has been left to this Board to discover this very 
important difference. 

Mr. Majmudar .—Is there any complaint here about, the jobbers taking bribes ? Have 
you tried to find that out f 

A. Mr. Patel .—Yea ; we have tried to assist the Labour Union. There were some cases 
recently and we tried-to assist them. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal —Even if an operative approaches us we do take up 
measures. 

Q. What percentage of the workmen would be getting weekly pay, what percentage 
fortnightly and what percentage monthly ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—It is difficult to give thorn off-hand. 

Q. Speaking about the double shifts you said that all the mills have stopped working 
within six months. Did the Calico also stop within six months ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Were they working both spinning and weaving ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You know in the case of Japan they are mostly working spinning only. Very few 
are working weaving. In oaso it is started in India and if it runs for a number of months 
continuously and if the people can be trained to it, do you think it is possible to conti¬ 
nuously run it ? 

A. Yes, if you oan got the Factory Act amended so as to allow women to be employed 
at night. 

President .—But your percentage of female work people is very small. 

A. I think it is the lorgost in any centre of India, 

Q. I am referring to India generally. My point is that, taking India as a whole, the 
percentage of women to men is small. Therefore, would it not be possible to do without 
women at night for night working ? 

A. We do not know about other centres. But as far as Ahmedabad is concerned, if 
some license is given for Ahmedabad so as to allow women to be employed at night, we 
oan get them. 


Q. As a matter of fact, your percentage of women to men in Ahmedabad is smaller than 
in Bombay ; in 1923 it was 6,600 women against 37,700 men and in Bombay they had 
30,000 women to 112,000 men. They had over a quarter and you were about a sixth. 

A. In Bombay they do more of reeling yam and they want women to reel. Here we 
all have weaving mills. Naturally we employ a smaller number of women. If you take 
into consideration the spinning department only the number of women employed will 
be 30 or 35 per cent. They oan do reeling in the day time in Bombay. It is easy for 
Bombay to get on. 

Mr. Majmudar .—How is the Marsden Mill able to work double shift ? 

A. It is suoh a small mill that hardly any consideration ought to be given to it from our 
point of view. They have not got more than 200 or 300 men employed. They have got 
11,000 spindles and 300 looms. It would not require more than 300 people. 

Q. Working on finer counts they require a smaller number of people ? 

A. Perhaps. 

Q. Then, while talking of automatic looms you refer to the high cost of inat' ’j^tion 
But if you have got trained workmen, you will be able to save in wages rtas a 'jy tria [ 


* tore nobody oan do it again. 


been made in that direction in Ahmedabad ? 

A. An effort has been made, but it has failed and there' 

Q. How many mills in Ahmedabad tried it ? 

*“• — •» — 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal _ Ajlother ^pect o{ this jg that in the Buckingham and 
Carnatic mills they have gr„ automatio looms , but one weaver „ minding tw o looms. 

Q. That statement is aot correo t, j n the Buckingham and Carnatic mills there is 

??. We ^ er or Jooma. That is what the Labour Union of Madras mention in 
their wntter 3Catement 

• ' 1 nave got this information from a reliable source and if you refer to the mills tbem- 
se *”os you may know it. 
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President. —The Labour Union should know. However, we will find out that when we 
go Madras. 

A. Mr. Patel .—Regarding female labour in Japan, the figures are high in Japan ; it 
is 49 per oent. of male labour and 50 per cent, of female labour. 

Q. We know that. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Then you raise the question of boiler attendants. I think the 
provision of boiler attendants has been made because of the accidents and the loss of life 
resulting therefrom. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —One acoidcnt which happened in Delhi could not justify 
tho penalising of the whole industry and I do not know whether the boiler attendant will 
be better able to look after the boilers than a qualified first class engineer who is engaged 
in each and every mill. 

Q. But the boiler attendant would be working under the engineer. The engineer 
may be anywhere in the mill whereas the boiler attendant will be near the boiler. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —My contention is that if there has been one accident 
here and one aocident there, that would not justify the Government in legislating on 
the i reposition. Because there are so many accidents on the railways, why don’t 
you legislate on them ? No legislation has been made, 

Q. You do admit that some step has to be taken in order to guard against the accidents ? 

A. There has been a step. That accident has occurred owing to the pipes not being 
dosed. Rocently there has been an amendment by which if there are two boilers in a 
mill, then tho pipe on the line has to be completely separated and we have been compelled 
to put steel pipes connecting the different boilers and at the same time a new law has 
been put into force compelling us to disconnect the joints before the man enters into tho 
boilers for cleaning. But still over and above that, this is an additional precaution 
which in our opinion is quite burdensome. 

Q. Do you m- an to say that wh“re there arc first class engineers, it ought not to bo 
compulsory for the mills to engage boiler attendants ? 

A. That is our view. 

Q. My point is that in the case of certain mills, for instance, the Bombay mills, as they 
have gone on electric drive, the boiler attendants would be necessary to them if they 
havo no mechanical engineer. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —They have to engage an engineer, first class or second class. 

Q, For attending on the boilers now f 

A. Yes ; it is necessary. 

Q. An engineer is not necessary. They can employ a boiler attendant. 

A. Tho boiler attendant should be a qualified engincor. 

Q. There is a separate examination for them. 

A. Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—What we say is that where there is a first class engineer, 
the boiler attendant may be dispensed with. It will relieve us of the burdensome tax 
of Rs. 1,50,000. 

Q. Then wo go to tho next question of smoko nuisance. You will admit that the 
nuisance is a public one and that oertainiy the mills can improve matters and reduce 
smoke for the sake of public health. 

A. We are only too anxious to do that if better methods arc devised or shown to us. 
We do not iike to be prosecuted inspite of our spending 25 or 30 thousand rupees and 
y'gt-thp smoko nuisance not abating. Unless the authorities co-ordinate amongst them¬ 
selves, it iS bard for us to reduce the smoke nuisance. Because on the one hand they 
will not reduce the coal freight. 

President .—They have reoently reduced the long distance freights on coal. 

A. The reduction in ooal freights from Bengal to Ahmedabad are not in proportion to 
the reduction from the C ntral Provinces mines to Ahmedabad The reason, as we have 
been told is, there are some European mining oontres in the Central Provinces. 

Q, I can assure you that your information is entirely incorrect. As far as I know, the 
European mino owners are oertainiy not in tho majority. I can tell you the 
reason, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, why the Central Provinces rates have been reduced as 
compared with the Bengal freights. We went into the subject on the Coal Committee of 
which you may remember I was the President and the real reason is that the G. I. P. 
are not unnaturally anxious to exploit the collieries on their own line. 

A. Why should we be made to suffer ? 
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Q. You ate getting specially favourable rate for the ooal on the G. X. P. Ry. line. 
It is not a question of suffering exactly. 

A. And therefore we are induced to use the Central Provinces coal. And the smoke 
nuisance is there and wo are prosecuted. 

A Mr. Parekh. —The E. I. R., G. I. P. and the B. B. & C. I. Rys. are all on the way. 
So the G. I. P. Ry. is anxious to develop their trade. 

President. —The G. T. P. Ry. has collieries on their line and they are naturally 
anxious to develop them and that is the reason why they give specially low rates of 
freight. 

A. Railways are competing between themselves. 

Q. You get compensation to that extent. However we are not discussing coal. 

Mr. Majmudar .—What are the prices of Bengal and Central Provinces coal ? 

A. First class Rs. 5-6-0, freight R«. 13-2-0 and Re. 0-8-0 terminal tax. 

Q. Then it works out to Rs. 19 and if wo add carting, etc., Rs. 20. And the price of 
Central Provinces f 

A. Mr. Kaiturbhai Lalbhai. —Rs. 6. The freight is Rs. 7 and Re. 0-8-0 terminal 
tax per ton. 

Q We have added 14 annas in the other case for carting, etc. We might add that 

also. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —That is Rs. 1-14-0. We may compare the f.o.r. price between the 

two. 

Q. Very good; in that case the price will be Rs. 13-8-0 against Rs. 19. 

President. —How much do you save a ton by using Central Provinces coal ? 

A. Rs. 6. 

Mr. Majmudar. —How much greater will be the consumption V 

A. 12} to 15 per cent, in the case of Central Provinces coal. 

Q. The thermal units of Central Provinces are low. I think the difference in con¬ 
sumption will be about 25 per cent. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —It depends on the quality of ooal. 

President. —There is good coal in Central Provinces and bad ooal in Bengal. It depends 
on what you get. 

Mr. Majmudar. —You say you are not able to use Bengal coal beeauso it is dear. Do 
you mean thereby that if you use Bengal coal the smoke nuisance would disappear ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —To a great extent. Some mills are using Bengal ooal and still the 
difference in smoke is not so much. It is to the extent of 40 or 45 per cent. 

Q. You require less coal when you use Bengal coal; and further there arc better 
chances for you to reduce the smoke nuisance. 

A- Mr. Parekh. —Some of the mills which were prosocuted have tried both. If we are 
going to use Bengal coal it costs us Rs, 7 more and if we have to burn 20 per cent, more 
that means Rs. 3 a ton more. 

Q. The point was whether it is possible for you to be free from this prosecn*i^u trouble 
in any way. You prefer the prosecution to spending more and getri-v n'.vay from the 
smoke nuisance ? It costs you money to do away with smoke r. u-auce 1 

A. Mr. Dixit. —We do not believe that the smoke nine" .. e can be done away with. 

I am using Bengal coal and still we are being prosecn* 

President. —It is bardly worth arguing about. We have got so much ground to cover*. - 

Mr. Majmudar .—When you refer to the Smoke Nuisance Aot in force is. . Bombay it 
must be pointed out that most of the mills there have gone on to electric power and have 
been even obliged to Bell off their boilers. They have amp’s boiler capacity and the 
smoke nuisance has abated. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —There are a number of concerns which are still on steam 
power and stffi there is hardly a case in which a proseoution haB taken place while there 
have already been more than half a dozen prosecutions in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Have you any reason to complain that although the same amount of smoke passes 
out of the chimney in Bombay, the mills are not prosecuted ? 

A. Wo cannot Bay that. 

Q. So it cannot be said that there is a different standard in enforcing tho Act in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad ? 

A. There is a difference in enforcement in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Because I have 
i myself seen the Collector of Bombay and the de fini tion he gave me of putting into force 
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the Smoke Nuisance Act convinced me that it was being differently enforced in the two 
centres. It is on the authority of the Collcotor of Bombay that I am saying that the 
purpose for which the Smoke Nuisance Act has been made is not prosecution but abate¬ 
ment of smoke nuisance by persuading the owners to use a better quality of coal and 
adopt means whereby the nuisance can be abated. 

President. —I do not really think the point is worthwhile worrying very much 
about. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Regarding the number of spindles required to spin necessary yarn 
for a loom, you said that in Ahmedabad you required about 40 spindles against 30 
required in Bombay. May I know if the average reed space of the looms in Ahmedabad 
is the same as that in Bombay or whether it iB different ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —I do not know about Bombay j but in Ahmedabad it will 
bo about 42 to 44 inches. 

Q. Perhaps you might have an idea Qf the Bombay mill s ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —I have an idea of my own mill s where they are constructed on the 
principle of Ahmedabad. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Most of these looms would be plain looms. We do not 
have drop box looms, 

Q. And the sorts you manufacture are mostly from 20s to 30s 1 

A. Yes ; generally speaking. 

Q. How much 30s yarn and bow much 20s yarn is oonBumed per loom per 
day ? 

A. 6'50 lbs. warp and 3'60 lbs. weft-. 

Q. Have you any idea of the warp and weft counts of the Bombay mills ? 

A. No. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —I think it is generally 20s and 24s and some mill s are 14s and 
18s. 

Q. As you are on finer counts than Bombay, do you put in more picks or the same as 
Bombay ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We do not know about Bombay but our picks average 
about ten. 

President. —You say you do not know about Bombay, Mr. Kasturbhai. Would it 
not be advisable if you did ? 

A. Because all along we have been specialising in a special variety which is known all 
over India as heavy sized goods and we have no objection to improve that. We have 
been criticized for manufacturing this variety. But because of that variety we have 
been made to Buffer a smaller lois than what Bombay has suffered now. 

Q. But my point is this. I would make the same oriticism in regard to Bombay as I 
would in regard to Ahmedabad. You say you know nothing about Bombay and I find 
that Bombay knows nothing about Ahmedabad. Would it not be a good thing if you 
know more of each other ? This ignorance in Bombay of what is happening 
in Ahmedabad and the ignorance in Ahmedabad of what is happening in Bombay shows 
that, to say the least, the Indian textile industry as a whole is not as alert as it 
might be. - 

A. We would have been obliged to know had we been competing severely with the 
Bombay products. But as it is, our products are going out to all the upcountry centres. 
Of course in those lines where we come in competition with Bombay or any other centre, 
we are fully alert and in the matter of shirtings and sheetings the Japanese competition 
-js_hitting us hard and we know where they hit up. 

Q. You ft aye not produced before us any samples of what yon are up against. 

A. We will do tftat tomorrow. 

Mr. Majmudar.— You might be analysing the Bombay samples from time to time and 
finding out whether they are paying. 

A. I think Bombay is analysing our samples rather than our analysing their 
samples. 

A. Mr. Parekh.— It is a general practice. But .they are not manufacturing what 
we are manufacturing here owing to certain difficulties and we are not able to 
manufacture that texture here owing to certain reasons. 

Q. That is why I say that you would know the quality of the cloth, picks, reed, counts 
of yarn, eto. 

A. Between 203 and 24s, and as for the pioks, they might have varieties. 
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Q. Taking me standard longoloth, I believe the picks are between 11 and 12 and 
you put in 10 pioks. 

A. That is an average. We weave doth from 8 to 14 picka. 

Q. The average comes to ton pioka. 

A. But we do not know about their average. Thoy have about 48 reed and 11 picks, 
while here we have 48 and 11 too. 

Q. What I am trying to find out is whether although you have gone finer in tho 
weft, you put a smaller number of picks or the same number as Bombay in coarser 
counts, whether you consume the same weight of warp as the Bombay mills, if 
the number of picks that you are putting in is less whether it is probable that with the 
coarse warp that you use, the consumption of both warp and weft works out the same 
or even a little higher than in Bombay ? And in that case as you are using a finer weft 
whether yon require more spindles for spinning that total quantity than the Bombay 
mills do. Otherwise there is no way of finding out why you require more spindles per 
loom. Also it may be that in Bombay mills loorris are of smaller reed space and you 
have got looms of wider reed space and therefore you are consuming more yarn. 

A. Mr. Dixit .—Or it may be that the size percentage may be more. 

Q. But that does not affeot the calculation as we are comparing the consumption of 
yam per loom ? 

A, Mr. Parekh .—You want to know why Ahmedabad is using 40 spindles for a loom 
and why Bombay is using 30 ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Mr. Kastnrbhai Lalbhai .—We manufacture from 20 1 to 303. Bombay is manu¬ 
facturing coarser. 

Q. Just as in tho case of coarse counts the production on the spindle increases, so 
the production on the loom i nercases and therefore the loom consumes more yarn. 

A. We have told you that our average is about 10 pickB. Find out the pioks that 
Bombay is putting in and you will be able to come to the conclusion. 

A. Mr. Parekh —-I hardly find in Bombay weaving with 7 or 8 picks, whilo in 
Ahmedabad they are weaving with 8 or 9 pioks. 

Q. That means you aro using a greater quantity of warp by putting in less picks and 
the loom requires greater poundage of yarn; also weft count is finer; and in order to 
supply both warp and wett you require more spindles. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai LtUbhai. —It is difficult to say whethor we are consuming more 
yarn or not, unless you oan tell us what Bombay is consuming. We can tell you only 
what Ahmedabad is consuming and that is about 10 lbs. per loom, tho average nualitv 
being 10 reed and 10 pick and the general counts being 20s and 30s. 

Q. What is your average production in 20s warp ? 

A. 6'35 and O’50 ozs. 

Q. What is the consumption of warp and weft yarn per loom f 

A. The loom will be consuming lbs. of warp and 3J lbs. of weft. 

Q. What is the production per spindle in 20s warp and 30s weft ? 

A. 6-35 to 6-50 ozs. 

Q. That means an average of 0’4O ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in 308 1 

A. 3-15 to 3’20. 

Q. It works out to about 17 spindles for warp and 18 for w-'c varn. That '-means 
about 36 spindles in all. 

A. it is approximate. 

Q. That explains why you require more spindles; it is duo to the faot that you are on 
finer average counts ? — 

A. Yes, 


(dl Overhead charges 

President .—Talking of overhead charges, I find in one of the balance sheets ive have 
obtained for an Ahmedabad mill an item of Rs. 1,250 as subscription to Millowners’ 
Propaganda Fund. What fund is that ? 

A. Mr. Patel .—A fund was started for certain propaganda purposes in the year 1925 
or so for the abolition of the ootton excise duty. 
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0- How is it that the item appears in only one balance sheet t 
A. Some have included it and others have not, 

A. Mr. Kcuiurbhai Lalbhai .—Others may have debited it to miscellaneous account. 
Q. How much did you collect altogether f 
A. Mr. Paid. —About Rs. 80,000. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —All spent ? 

A. We have a balance of Its. 20,000. 

President. —You say that the water rate on industrialconccrns has been increased five 
times since 1921. Do yon mean it has gone up every year ? 

A. At a stretch. The Municipal Board was changed in 1921 and at that time there 
was a very great majority of non-co-operators in it and they unfortunately hit upon in¬ 
creasing the taxation on the -mills thinking that the mills were making good profits at 
that time. The valuation basis which was prevailing till that time was suddenly ohanged 
and the new basis immediately rose to 500 per cent, above what it was in 1920. I have 
here prepared a statement also showing what we paid in the different years and that 
shows very clearly the amounts we have paid. You find it in the last page—in the 
appendix. It shows that in the year 1920-21 mills used to pay only Rs. 27,000 as 
compulsory water tax and Rs. 79,000 as metre charges Suddenly in the year 1922-23 
this amount was increased to 1,17,000 and 1,41,000. ' One to two' lakhs increase was 
sudden. 

Q. There are only three changes ; you say there have been five. 

A. The figures were raised five times. The basis of taxation was raised five times. 
W here we were paying one rupee wc are made to pay Rs. 5. 

Q. You mean there is a fivefold increase ? 

A. Yes ; it is considerably more than that. They recovered also the amount for the 
previous three years. But the last figures are actually for the year 1923-24. 

Raja Hari KUhan Kaul— There was a change in 1921-22 and the figures arc nearly 
double ? 1 

A. Yes. That was due to a part of the tax coming in one year and the other part in 
the next year. But the figures for 1922-23 give the real riBe. 

President.—I do not quite follow. You say “ This is charged at the rato of 5 per cent, 
on the valuation " and then you say “ water tax is to be paid for the amount of water 
consumed. The total amount to be paid against this tax is the same as that of the valua¬ 
tion tax irrespective of the quantity of water oonsumed.” 

A. Yes. The tax here is twofold. It is called water rate and is dividod into compul¬ 
sory water tax and meter charges. The compulsory tax is charged from evory mill 
whether it has water pipes or not, because the municipal water pipe gives protection 
against fire. 

Q. On the valuation f 

A, On the valuation basis. Then in addition to this, if a mill has got a water pipe 
it has to pay on the basis of annas 8 per one thousand gallons of water consumed. Now 
if the amount to be made up by the water consumed through metor charges is less than 
the valuation charge, that is, suppose I pay Rs. 5,000 as compulsory water tax, if I 
consume water to the extent of Rs. 3,000,1 am sent an extra bill for Rs. 2 000 That is 
my total bill ought not to be less than Rs. 10,000. That is the minimum. 

Q. Would it not be more if you consume more water ? 

A. Ybb-j it may be so. That is the minimum. 

Q. The point was not clearly brought out. Your point is that you havq to pay a 
minimum charge for water equal to the valuation tax ? You may havo to pay moro ? 
A. Tea- 

Q. As regards Jh® terminal taxes, have they been ohangqd reoently ? 

A. No i I think they prevailed from the year I9I6 V There were very few changes 
thereafter. 

Q. Is there any real difference between- octroi and terminal tax ? 

A. The octroi does not apply to the mills. The mills are mostly beyond the area of 
the city walls and the terminal tax is applicable to all the mills. 

Q. Whether or not they are in municipal limits ? 

A. The octroi was applicable in the city wall gates. H the goods arc brought into the 
city, then oetroi was to be paid and the mills arc meetly cituated beyond the city walls. 
So they would save the octroi tax. 

Q. How can they come under the terminal tax ? 

A. It is recovered at the rail way >staUon. 
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Q. It is not a question whether you are within the municipal limits or not f 

A. Mr. Kanturbhai Lalbhai. —Even those mills outside municipal limits hare to 
pay terminal tax. 

Q. How many are there outside municipal limits ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —There are half a dozen. In the oase of this extra tax all the mills 
were exempt in 1016 ; but in the case of the terminal tax every mill comes unde# the 
tax. 

Q. I cannot see that the mills have a grievance if they are within the munioipal limits. 

A. If the whole public has to pay, we have to pay. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —You see that everything is on the mill commodities. 

Q. You say “ The rates of insurance for upcountry mills are higher by about 25 per 
cent, than those prevailing in Bombay ”, Is this fire insurance ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. “ In spite of the risk being uniform” ? 

A. Mr. Kastvrbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

Q. What is the reason for it ? 

A. Because there is a ring in Bombay of all the insurance companies which decide 
what rates to be applied to particular localities and what not. I understand that only 
the presidency towns are given those special rates, while the others are called upon to 
pay 26 per cent, higher, though they may bo providing all sorts of facilities against 
fire. 

Q. Have you taken up this matter with the ring ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the result ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. You have got 66 mills. Why don’t you start a Fire Insurance Fund of your own ? 

A. We are really thinking of it. 

Q. I think if you woro really to take serious steps towards staring a Fire Insurance 
Fund of your own, you would find the 25 per cent, would probably disappear in very 
quick time. 

A. Quite true. 

Q. You say “ depreciation should be reckoned as a charge on cost of production. The 
usual practice of mills is in conformity with our views.” In what way is it in conformity 
with your views 1 

A. Mr. Patel. —That is our practice. 

Q. How is it in conformity with your practice ? 

A. Most of the mills follow the practice of utilising this fund by adding it to 
the cost. 

Q. What I understand by depreciation being a charge on the cost of production is 
that whatever the eirouriistances of the mills, the depreciation at the proper rate should 
be allowed before any question of profits comes in. 

A. That is what is done. That is, every mill in Ahmedabad or the majority of the 
mills put aside a definite sum for depreciation every year before calculating the 
profits. 

Q. I will give you an illustration from Bombay. The Bombay Millowners’ Association 
agree that depreciation should be reckoned as a charge on the cost of production; but in 
many years in the past they have made no allowance. They had declared dividend- 
either without making any allowance for depreciation or making allowance whi-' u 1S con . 
siderahly below what they should make according to these rates. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —I understand in Bombay the system 4% different. Hera no 
sooner is the balance sheet made out than, if the; e j a a profit, we always debit 
at once without going to the general meeting a depreciation of 5 per oent.. and 
21 per cent. 

Q. You have always made this provision for depreciation before striking the 
balance ? 

A. Mr. Paid. —Provided there are profits. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We always debit depreciation on the expenses side when we 
prepare the balanoe sheet. 

Q. Do you make provision for depreciation when there are no profits ? 

A. No. How can we do that ? 
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Q. Depreciation would be debited even if there were no profits and every year 
the debit balance would mount up. When profits are made, the debit balanoe is„ 
reduced.' 

A. Mr. Parekh. —For the last ten years it has not been the practice to debit to the 
depreciation account and show loss in the balance sheet. 

Q. Then depreciation is not reckoned as a charge .on the oost of production. And it 
is incorrect to say that it is reckoned as a charge on the cost of production. A oharge 
on the cost of production is a charge which has to be paid irrespective of whether there is 
a profit or not. To the extent that it is not paid, you are not reckoning it as a charge 
in production. You arc reckoning it as a first charge on profits whioh is not the same 
thing V 

A. It may be taken as a charge. We are not actually spending money. So we should 
not debit, 

Q. A charge on cost of production means a oharge wbioh has to be paid irrespective 
of overy other consideration. 

A. But in Bombay they always do that, They set aside the depreciation after the 
profits, while here they always debit the depreciation fund and then show the profits, 

Q. Coming next to the question of audit, who are your principal auditors here ? Have 
you any firms of auditors in Ahmedabod ? 

A- Mr. Patel. —Some Bombay auditors also take up the work of audit here. 

Q. In Bombay we found the majority of the mills are audited by one or two 
big firms. 

A. Messrs S. S. Engineer & Co. of Itombay are the auditors for nearly 30 or 
35 mills. 

Q. Who audit the rest f 

A. Some chartered accountants. 

Q. Have they a local representative ? The point we want to get at in regard to this 
question of audit is this. The statement has been frequently made both in regard to 
Ahmedabad and Bombay that the managing agents have the stocks valued in accordance 
with their views for the time being. It might in cortain circumstances pay them 
to have their stooks valued at or below market rates for the purpose of balanoe sheets 
and circumstances might alter, prices might go up or might go down, and it might look 
better for " window dressing ” purposes if they had the stocks valued at or below 
cost price ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai .—Here generally one Bystem is followed. If a mill is 
valuing at the market value it will go on doing so. If it is following the polioy of 
valuing below cost price it will go on following that policy. 

Q. It is a matter of course which is capable of verification. The auditors in Bombay, 
Messrs. Ferguson & Co., whom wa examined, say that there were no cases in their 
experience in which a mill having once adopted one system had eve* ohanged it. Is it so 
in Ahmedabad T 

A. We can get Messrs. Engineer & Co. to be examined here by you. 

Q Yes, it will be better. 

Raja ffari Kishan Raid. —Arc there cases in which auditors are related to the mill 
agents T 

A. Mr. raid. —We do not know of them. It is not so in Ahmedabad. 

Q. We have received a definite Btatement. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —One of the auditors is related to some of the mill agents. 

President .—Do you consider that a good syBtem ? Do you consider it 
defensible T _ 

A. Mr. PaU i'-It is a very rare case and it is not defensible. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal AmralUd. - He is a joint auditor. 

Q. That does not make any difference. I think you would agree that there can be no 
. difference and that it is undesirable that a mill agent should have his acoounts audited by 
a firm 4 v.ith which any relative of his is connected. -.Wouldyou not ? 

A. When it is an independent firm like Messrs. S. S. Engineer & Co. 

Q. Would you defend the audit of the accounts of a mill by a firm with which the 
mill agent is connected ? ' 

A. Mr. Parekh. — Not connected.' 

Q. Yon any there is one case of that kind in Ahmedabad ? 

A. The question is whether the auditor is related to any of the mill agents. I Bay there 
is. 
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Q. That is a different matter altogether. Tho question that was put, as I understood 
the Raja, is whether that relative is auditing the accounts of the mills to the managing 
agents of which he is related. 

A. He is a joint auditor. 

A. Mr. Kaeturbhai Lalbhai. —Simply beoause he happens to be a relativo of a mill 
agent to disqualify him for auditing that particular mill will be a hardship to my mind, 
beoauso if he is an auditor only in the case of that particular mill it may be justifiable, 
but he has I understand 20 or 30 concerns. 

Q. Nobody for a moment would consider him as disqualified for auditing 
generally ? 

A. Not for this particular mill. That is true. 

Q. You say there is only one case of that kind. How many mills is he connected 
with ? 

A. He has been connected, if I am not mistaken, with some 30 or 35. 

Q. How many mill accounts does he audit of mills to the agents of which he is related ? 

A. Four or five mills. He is not tho only auditor there. 

A. Mr. Patel. —It is not logically defensible. Is not that the case in 

Bombay ? 

Q. I do not think so. I do not think there is a single case of that kind in Bombay. 
Messrs. Fergusson and Billimoria have most of the audit. 

A Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —I may say he is appointed by the general body of 
the company. * 

Q. We shall get to that later on, Mr. Amratalal. We havo heard a great deal in Bombay 
about the powers of the general body. 

Raja Ilari Kishan Kaul. —Is it true that Btocks are sometimes valued at about 
one-fourth of the market price ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai.— In some mills it may bo. I will just cite to you an instance. 
In a particular year the cotton price may have gone up. During the last two or three 
years cotton prices have been ranging very high in the vioinity of Rs. 600 per candy. 
Three years hence cotton prices were Rs. 300 per oandy. That particular mill will go 
on valuing its stocks at Rs. 300 per candy or a little less. So naturally when the prioes 
have gone up to Rs. 600 per candy they will appear to be very much below the market 
value ruling in that particular year. But it will be to the advantage of the mill following 
a very conservative policy that these stocks may be retained at those values. 

Q. It would amount to what is called secret reserve f 

A. Just as it is in the banks and other concerns. 

Q. I understood you to say that tho stocks are usually valued. 

A. At the cost price or market value. There will be hardly half a dozon instances 
in which the instance you cite may be found. 

Q. I wanted to know whether there were cases in which the stocks weTe valued at one- 
fourth the market prioe ? 

A. The intention will be suoh as I pointed out. If they raise prices when tho prices 
go up when the pricos go down it will not be conducive to correct balance sheets. 

Q. It can hardly be conceived that prices of cotton will fall or rise to tho extent of 400 
per cent. 

A. They have. 

Q. By that time that doth is out. 

A. Broach cotton has gone from Rs. 150 to Rs. 000. 

Q. In one yoar T 

A. Minimum and maximum in a number of years. 

Q. Your stock was out before the end of the year. If .you take it with referenco to the 
price of ootton you value your stocks at something more or less than the cost price. 

A. Even then I cannot see there is anything'wrong in it. 

Q. Poople complain that it is not a correct method, that it enables a mill agent to get 
more commission in future years, 

A. The commission haB got nothing to do with it. Because the commission here is on 
sale, it is not on profits. In. Bombay it is on profits ; here it is on production or sales. 
Commission will therefore go unaffected whether the stocks are taken at a lower price 
or at a higher prioe. 

Q. That is the difference between Bombay and Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes, it has been pointed out that the commission is paid here on production or sales. 
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Q. Sale prioe ? 

A. Aotual sales. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Volume of sales or price of sales f 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Price of sales. 

Raja Harikishan Kaul. —As regards depreciation why should it not be possible to reduce 
the block capital. You say that you allow for depreciation by reducing block capital, 
reducing the value of the machinery. When there is a profit you reduce the cost of the 
machinery. 

A. Either taking it to depreciation account and keeping the block account as it is or 
deducting from it. 

Q. If you deduct depreciation from the block capital why should it make any difference, 
whether there is loss or profit, when the mill is going on deteriorating ? 

A. The money we have to deduct as depreciation must be debited in the account. 

Q. It is one thing if you have to put it in reserve. When you have simply to deduet 
it from the block account you merely show it on paper as loss. That is all. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Exactly. We show "it in the balance sheet as loss but if we have 
not got anything to that extent in money then how can we do that 1 We do not 
aotually pay out of the pocket. We have to make the cross entries deducting the 
depreciation. 

Q. The mill does go on depreciating ? 

A. Yes, it does. 

Q. If you do not allow depreciation it means that you are calculating upon being able 
to allow twice the amount of depreciation next year if you have any money available. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Yes, we do that if we have made more profits. 

Q. You do not show it in this year ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But there is a loss ? 

A. We do agree with that if we are going to take depreciation as manufacturing charges. 

Q. As regards water rates, now that the non-co-operation movement is over can’t you 
move for a revision ? 

A. We have been able during the last year to get a rebate of 16$ per cent, which was 
allowed to property owners and not allowed to millowners. All property owners were 
allowed 16$ per cent. That was not allowed to mills though we fought for two years. 
Even though the Municipality resolved against us we applied to Government and Govern¬ 
ment saw the justice and we have been able to get 16$ per cent. 

Q. That is some relief. 

A. Next year we hope again to reduce the scale if possible. 

Q. Yes, it should be possible to have the tax based on a more equitable basis. 

A. In that oase the Municipality might think of imposing new taxes if the revenue is 
short. They have to make up 26 or 28 lakhs. 

Mr. Majmudar. —With reference to the question of the valuation of stocks I think 
at the end of the year usually the mill has about tho same quantity of stock overy year. 

A._ Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —That is se. 

Q. And therefore the valuation of the stock at a particular rato will not affect the 
profits of the mill during the year ? 

A. Certainly not. 

(e) Sales 

Pregident^Y’QV say that up-country sales aro usually effected through commission 
agents. Does that dre&n that eaoh mill has its own commission agents, or can a man be 
a commission agent for more than one mill ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —He may be a commission agent for more than ohe mill. The 
commission is paid on the sales actually made in a particular centre. Suppose we have 
a commission agent at Cawnpore. We are not paying the commission for the whole 
product of the mill but we pay only on the sales he is making ; and so if he is a 
commission agent for only one mill it may not pay him.- 

Q. But if he is a commission agent for more than one mill iie may be pushing the goods 
from one mill as opposed to another t 

A. One has to look after his own interests. We have got our representatives. We 
have sent our own clerks. In every centre we have an assistant salesman to assist the 
sales. 
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Q. Yon have your own representative in the commission agent’s office t 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just to see that he is dealing fairly with you. 

A. Yes. 

Q. In Bombay the mill has a sole commission agent. 

A. That is not the system here. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—The Bombay and Ahmedabad systems are very widely 
different especially with regard to sales. There they have got the guarantee 
commission agents. They guarantee whether their merohants take up the goods sold or 
not. Here there is no system of guaranteeing by the broker. Brokers simply effect the 
sales and if the merchant fails to complete tho transaction the liability remains with the 
m ill. 

Q. What is the necessity for brokers in Ahmedabad ? Why can’t customers come 
direct to the mill ? 

A. Because every mill is producing goods worth about 40 to 50 lakhs of rupees. 
Various varieties have got to be turned out. New varieties have got to be found out. 
All that work in Ahmedabad is being performed by theso brokers, more or less tho 
whole responsibility, of course in consultation with the Agonts because the agents 
here are more active if I may say so. In addition to making the sales the brokor in 
consultation with tho Agent puts in new designs or new varieties, effects sales, goes 
about enquiring after the demand of the various customers, which it will not bo 
possible for the Agent or salesmen to do. 

Q. Do I understand you to hold, Mr. Kasturbhai, that the Ahmodabad mill agents 
are more in touch with tho requirements of the consumers than they are in Bombay ? 

A. I do not know about Bombay. But we are certainly in greater touch with the 
customers. 

Q. You think they are f 

A. Yes we are. 

Q. How do you aocount for that ? 

A. Because we have got smaller units to look after. Bombay has got very large units. 
Take the Bombay Dyeing. If they turn out goods to the tune of 3 or 4 crores of rupees 
it would not pay them to ho in touoh with petty customers and look after their require¬ 
ments, while here we have got smaller units and we can certainly look after our 
customers 'much bettor and try to supply their demands to a greater extent than 
Bombay can. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—In Bombay the sales are made in the market, while here the 
customers come to the mills where we are present or the customers go to the different 
mills and buy their requirements. Of course the brokers go to all theso buyers in the 
aftornoon and enquire what sorts are required, whether there is any sort good for 
that market or not and then he asks those merohants to come to the mill. 

Q. They bring him to you the next day ? 

A. Aooording to the convenience of the merchants. So we are in touch. We do sell 
in the mills whereas they do not sell in the mills. 

Q. Have any of you got your own shops up-oountry ? 

A. Mr. Lalbhai. —Yes, several of us have got them. 

Q. How many T 

A. For myself I have got two. 

Q. Where are they ? 

A. One at Bezwada and the other at Bellary, 

Q. Are you an exception or are there many others ? 

A. Mr. Parekh .—One or two others. 

Q. Then you can tell us from your own ,experience whether that is a satisfactory 
system. Are you satisfied with the resulta'of having your own shops ? 

A. I think that is a most satisfactory system of effecting gales. 

Q. An argument against mills having their Own shops in which I recognise there is 
considerable force, especially as you wore saying just now that there they are dealing 
with large units, was brought forward in Bombay which was that the mill agent is after 
all a manufacturer and if he tries to mix up manufacture and sale he is likely to find the 
results unsatisfactory » and that he had much better leave tho sales part of it to people 
who have special experience in that line. 

A. That is quite possible. 
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Q. But when you are dealing with smaller Ahmedabad units that argument is hardly 
valid ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Through how many hands does cloth pass between you and the ultimate oonsumer t 
Take the ryot in the up-country village. Through how many hands does cloth pass 
between you and him ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Generally here the system is they have got the commission 
agents. There are the consumers or consuming market and the commission agent. 
The agents sometimes buy from mills or sometimes they are buying for sale on their 
own account. So practically speaking we cannot say definitely that there is the 
only man in the middle. There may be one merchant who may be buying.for Cawnpore. 
The Cawnpore man may be selling to districts all round or he may be selling to 
the merohants of Cawnpore, who may be selling to the interior. So it is rather diffioult 
to say how many hands it passes through, but it oomes to about two or three . 

Q. I think it must vary in different places. In some cases it will be two and in others it 
will be three. We have referrod to the questionnaire to dealers in piece-goods. Now, 
who are the dealers in pieoe-goods exactly ? Would you call your commission agents 
dealers in piece-goods ? 

A. Certainly not. I told you that these merchants sometimes buy on their aocount. 
Formerly they were buying 300, 600 and 600 bales. Now they find it diffioult. 

Q. Then the dealers in piece-goods are the people to whom your commission agents 
sell ? 

A. Exaotly, the merchants to whom our commission agents or we sell. 

Q. The commission agent merely gets the commission on the sales, on anything he 
sells. There is no question of profit in his case. Ho has merely a commission ? 

A. Merely commission. He has to advance a lot of money to the dealers too. 

Q. What commission does he get ? 

A. From 1 to 1$ per oent. 

Q. The broker here ? 

A. i to J per oent. 

Q. The commission agent gets nothing but the commission. He cannot add on 
a profit ? 

A. No. 

Q. Therefore he is not a dealer in piece-goods ? 

A. No. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —Which parts of India do you reach in your sales ? 

A. The Punjab, Gujarat, eto.; practically all the different centres of India—Cawnpore, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Nagpur, etc. 

" Q- Whioh are your largest markets ? Where do you sell most of your goods. 

A. Calcutta, Punjab and Madras. 

Q. Probably^udqqk more to the north of India than to the south ? 

A. Yes. .... 

Raja Hart Kishan Kaul. —Delhi of Amritsar T 

A. Delhi and Amritsar. 

Section VII 

(o) Suggestions put forward by the Bombay MMourners’ Association 

President. —With regard to the abolition of customs duty on machinery and mill 
stores you say The difference would work out from 2 to 3 pies on the cost of yarn 
consumed in the manufacture of doth.” Why only on the cost of yarn consumed in 
the manufacture of cloth ? 

Mr. Kasturhhai Lalbhai. —All the yarn. 

Q. Yes j why only on the yarn ? 

A. It is very difficult to ascertain the figures for cloth. We go by the num ber of pieces 
and the threads, say reeds and pioks in a piece. 

Q. Is heavy sizing still going on ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You are not in a position to give the difference it would make ? 

A. So far as the poundage in doth is concerned, it is very difficult to find out. 
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Q, How do you consider the abolition of super tax will help the industry ? 

A. Mr- Parekh. —If we had not paid this tax in pre-war days, we would have 
saved so muoh. 

Q. Probably you would have paid extra dividends. 

A. We have paid taking it from one pocket to the other. But super tax has gone 
out of our pockets. 

A. Mr. Patel. —We would have oxpanded our industry. 

< 4 . I do not see how a tax which is only taken when you made profits above a oertain 
figure can be considered a handicap to the industry. 

A. Is it a fact that a similar tax has been abolished in England ? 

Q. Yes ; but that docs not affect the argument 7 

A. Then we have a greater claim. 

Q. Why 7 

A. If a similar tax has been abolishod in England we must follow suit. 

Q. I think you would find that argument works various ways. There is an income 
tax of 4s. in the pound in England. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —There are a lot of deductions. They allow for children, or wife 
and so on. But here in India they do not allow anything. 

A. Mr. Patel. —This tax was introduced as a war measuro and there was in fact a 
guarantee that as soon as conditions permitted it would be abolished. Wo are 
entitled to its abolition after the war is over. 

Q. It seems to be a general question. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —Even a mill of my size has got to bear the super tax. We have 
got to pay super tax even if we are making small profits. 

Q. Beyond the income tax 7 

A. A small percentage of profit will go to super tax. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —That may be an argument for moro progression. 

President. —I take it that you are not really interested in the export market. In 
replying to Questions 101-102 you have merely followed the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association. The matter is not of importance to you 7 

A. Mr. Parekh. —No. We sometimes send goods via Bombay to Calcutta. The 
railway freight is prohibitive. Even to Madras wo may send by steamer. 

Q. I should be glad if you would define rather more clearly what you mean by 
your reply to Question 104. There again you support the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association’s views. I am not quite sure whether their views at the end of our 
examination quite coincided with what they were at the beginning. Which imports do 
you oonsider compete unfairly with India ? You suggest the imposition of “ a duty of 
13 per cent, on yarn and piece-goods imported from foreign countries which compete 
unfairly with India.” That is rather vague, to say the least of it. 

A. Mr. Patel. —The last three lines are more explicit, I think. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We are looking at it from tho stand point of all foreign 
imports rathor than having a duty against one country, because it is difficult to establish 
whioh competes unfairly and which fairly. And as we have pointed out in our evidence 
yesterday, if there be a least desire on the part of the Government to give impetus to 
this industry, we ought to have a protective duty of at least 12J per cent, over and 
above the present duty. 

Q. What countries do you call foreign countries ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —All countries outside India. 

Q. That was not the Bombay Millowners’ intrepretation of it. 

A. But I dare say they are not going to differentiate between countries and countries. 
They will not be able at least so far as tho representatives of tho public are concerned 
to differentiate between country and country. 

Q. Then you drop this proposal altogether ? Although you have here agreed with the 
view held by the Bombay Milloj^ncrs’ Association, I take it that these are not really 
your views. You want an additional 13 per cent, duty imposed on all imported yarns 
and piece-goods 7 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

A- Mr. Parekh. —We distinctly state u foreign countries which compete 
unfairly. ” 
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Q. Do you still hold to that 1 

A. No. 

Q. It is your view that the duty should be on all imports. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do yon still hold to the view that it should be on yarn of oounts below 40s and 
on all piecegoods manufactured from such yarn ? 

A. Government can put the duty on all imports. We do not mind it. I think the 
industry will expand a lot. , 

Q. It is not a question of what you mind, but a question of what yon claim. That 
is all that we wish to know. 

A. Mr. Patel .—Our claim is contained in the last three lines of our reply to 
Question 104. 

Q. That being so, one or two questions arise. In the firBt place there is the question 
of substitution which has been mentioned by the Bombay Millowners’ Association. The 
Bombay Millowners’ Association point out that in the earlier years “the effect of the duty, 
in fact, was not so much to encourage a general increase in trado as to induce manufacturers 
and importers to substitute goods of the coarser and duty free kinds for the medium and 
finer qualities which had formerly, when all classes were alike subject to duty, formed the 
bulk of tho trade.’ What the Bombay Millowners’ Association represented to us was 
that if you impose the higher duty on coarser oounts then you would drive people to use 
finer qualities and it would also bo possible if the duty were on yarn upto 40s to send 
in yam of 42s and to manufacture cloth accordingly. What are your views in regard 
to that ? 

A. Wo may safely increase the limit from 40s to 60s, if that is possible. 

Q. And then I suppose the limit would go up again. 

A. As we expand more and more, the limit may expand simultaneously. Wo feel that 
if we are given a protective duty up to 60s, we shall be able to manufacture slightly 
finer oounts and it is very essential in the interests of India that finer count spinning 
and weaving ought to bo established. The cotton is available and it is going to be available 
in tho near future and all the rest of requirements for the establishment of industry in 
finer counts is there. Therefore, we would certainly urge that a protective duty of 12J 
per cent, be levied up to counts of 60s. We do not think it is feasible in the very near 
future for us to spin counts over 60s. 

Q. Then it comes to this, as I understand it,’ that the question of discriminating 
protection is dropped and that we are now back to the general considerations which 
were urged before the Fiscal Commission. Is not that your position ? The question of 
discriminating protection on the grounds brought forward by the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association is definitely dropped and we are back to the general considerations which 
were urged before the Fiscal Commission ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And of course, that is clear also from your reply to Question 105, where you say 
“we favour the imposition of such a duty on a permanent basis ’’ ? 

A. Air. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai .—When we have said “ permanent measure ” it means 
for a sufficiently long time so as to enable the industry to establish itself. We do not 
want it for all time to oome. 

Q. Do you consider, Mr. Kasturbhai, that an industry which has already been in' 
existance for 70 years and which now finds a need for protection will, if it gets protection 
now, ever be willing to drop it f 

A. Has it not been our misfortune that during the last 60 or 70 years we have not 
been able to spin above 40s in spite of all tho other advantages existing for the establish¬ 
ment of the industry ? 

Q. The reason for not spinning above 40s is that you have not got the cotton. 

A. As I have pointed out yesterday, if othor countries can get cotton and spin finer 
counts, I do not think that India cannot do it. It has been because India required 
protection in the beginning for a few years, which has not been granted to her and 
therefore it has not been possible for her to spin finer counts and weave the cloth from 
finer counts. This is the opinion of tho Members of my Association, that if we have 
not been ablo to go in for finer qualities it is because there has not been a protective 
duty to support the industry in her early days. 

A. Mr. Parekk, —What is the position of her expansion during the last 70 years, 
favourable or unfavourable, looking through the years we have passed through 1 
I understand from the year 1900 we had been suffering till the year 1917 so far as this 
century goos and then there was the boom period from 1917 to 1922 only. Except these 
T 420—31 
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years, if you take the whole history for all tho 70 years you will find that we have been 
labouring under great impediments and hardships. 

Q. That is a matter which is open to argument. This industry like every other industry 
has had its oyelos and I should have said that the steady progress which has been made 
throughout goes to show that its progress has boon distinctly favourable. 

A. Mr. Patel .—I do not believo in it. I think the progress should have been 
much more, beoause tho cycles of good profits are very few as compared with tho total 
number of years. For the last 70 years we have had only two oyelos of profits. 

Q. Whioh two were those ? 

A. One from 1917 to 1922 that was considered to be the best and the othor from 
1904 to 1907 and this was in the Swadeshi movement. Only thoso two show our 
favourable position. Beyond that, for all the 70 years we have been struggling and 
struggling. 

Q. Many a substantial fortune had been built up in the course of the struggle. 

A. But what is the percentage in regard to the total industries of the country 7 

Q. We arc only concerned with tho present position. You say that tho imposition 
of the duty may lead to some temporary rise in the price of yarn and cloth—a slight 
temporary rise ? 

A. Yes; because the prices adjust themselves afterwards. 

Q. That is not the point. The point is that if there is only a slight temporary rise, 
what benefit is likely to result to the industry 7 

A. Mr. Parekh .—It will help the industry a lot. Of course at present if any 
protective duty is put on foreign cloth, tho merchants will think that the foreign cloth 
will not compete and they will go on buying tho Indian made cloth slowly. At present 
they are much afraid of the foreign competition. 

Q. Of what use is a slight temporary rise going to be to the mill industry ? Unless you 
have a substantial rise, how aro you going to convert, the 2$ crores loss of the Bombay 
mills into a profit ? 

A. Mr. Patel .—We can havo a fair chance of withstanding all competition from 
outside and also of expanding our industry. 

Q. The question at issue before a Tariff Board whioh is enquiring into a particular 
industry, Mr. Patel, is not a general question like that. It is a question of tho specific 
amount of duty which should be imposed to enable the industry to withstand competition. 
As you are aware, the procedure followed by the otherTariff Board, of which this Board is 
off-shoot, in regard to steel was to ascertain exactly the price of steel coming into this 
country, and the cost of production in this country and then to suggest a duty which 
made up the difference. But we have no information of that kind. Your proposals 
are merely based on the most genera] considerations. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We say that there would bo a slight temporary rise 
because Japan has been making quite decent profits and if she were to find that there 
has been a protective duty of 12 j per cent she may be induced to lower her prices in 
order to push her goods and therefore the rise in tho pviecs may not be bighor 
considerably or to the extent of the duty lovied. 

Q. We have got to bo convinced, or rather the Government and the Legislative Assembly 
in due oourse, would have to be convinced that the effect of the duty would be such as 
to turn these losses/shell we say,'into a profit. If there is going to be a slight temporary 
rise, how are you going to convert the losses mentioned by the Bombay MUlowners’ 
Association into a profit 7 What is the advantage of the duty 7 

A. Mr. Patel .—In that case, would the Tariff Board be prepared to suggest a higher 
duty 7 

Q. It is not a question that you are entitled to ask, Mr. Patel. We are not prepared 
to give you any information about what we propose to recommend. Wo want your 
views. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—If a protective duty of 12$ per cent, is put, tho riso should be in 
that proportion. But whether it will increase or whether there will bo no protection to 
the industry is the question. 

Q. My question is a much simpler one than that. My question is, if you put on an 
additional duty of 12$ per cent, and that only means a slight increase in the price pf 
doth, where is the advantage to you ? • 

A,. It will be a great advantage. 
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Q. How ? 

A. Because the foreign goods won’t be coming in and so the people will think that 
there will be no competition, The next day after the Tariff Board recommends the duty, 
thore may be no in rease, but it will be so after two or three months. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —The idea is merely that the importer may not be able to import his 
goods against the price lovel of Indian mills. 

Q. Yes. But the Bombay Millowners' Association—1 have not got your figures.... 
are naturally anxious to convert their losses into profit and I fail to see how they can 
do so unless the effect of the protective duty is to bring about a rise in prices. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amritlal. —We do not want a rise in prices. 

Q. You may not want it. But what is the ubs of the duty if there is no rise ? 

A. We stand to gain. 

Q. How do you stand to gain unless you get a difference in prices ? If there is no 
difference in prices, where do you get your profit from ? 

A. The foreign goods in India will cost so much more and therefore we shall be able 
to sell at a reasonable profits against foreign competition. 

Q. You won’t be able to sell. You cannot have it both ways. Then again you say 
that the rise in prices will only be slight and be temporary and you also say the prices 
won’t rise. 

A. The main question is if wo are protected by a duty, then we shall stand competition. 
The foreign cloth will cost so much more. 

Q. Quite so. That is my point. You say the foreign cloth will cost so much more and 
your cloth will therefore go up in price and therefore the rise oannot bo slight, nor can it 
be temporary. 

A. It will be temporary. If those trade conditions settled down, the prices are sure 
to adjust. 

Q. Where are you going to get your profit from if they come down again ? 

A. The competitor will not be able to sell in India in competition with the prices 
prevailing in the Indian mills. 

A. Mr. Patel. —I understand this prevents a further fall in prices and maintains the 
level. If there is a slight rise and no fall that may give rise to profits instead of losses. 

Q. There is one point to which I draw your attention. You consider' the higher 
figuros for the year 1913-14 are fallacious, as during that year the imports were highest 
on account of the abnormally low prices of American cotton ’. As a matter of fact, the 
reason why we took 1913-14 in our question was that it happened to be the laBt year for 
which you can consider conditions normal. But does not your answer go to show that 
if prices are low, it stimulates consumption T 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Yes ; but at the same time, it has a bad effect on a falling market. 
If it is going from the highest to the lowest, if it is going down every day, that means 
that the consumers are not buying the cloth.... 

Q. I quite agree there. 

A. But in 1913-14, if there was not so muoh variation in the rise and fall.... 

Q. I quite agree that there is nothing worse for an industry than a continual falling 
market. But my point was whether the higher figures for 1913-14 go to show that 
the lower the prices, the greater the consumption, and that, therefore, if you raise prices 
in any way, you restrict consumption and you may possibly suffer more by restriction 
of consumption than you do by increase of prices. 

A. Mr. Patel.— Even after the levying of the 11 per cent, import duty, the argument 
has been advanced that it has not checked consumption. 

Q. Among other faotors it has not been possible to disentangle that factor. I know 
it is possible to argue the other way. But the trouble is that you cannot disentangle the 
effect of any duty. There are various other factors. You have definitely stated as an 
Association that you are in favour of an import duty on yarn of all counts ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Yea. 

Q. And you are not prepared to agree to the exemption of counts above 40s T 

A. As an Association, of course, we hold that view. 

Raja Harikishan Raul. —What is the basis of this 12J or 13 per cent, import duty which 
you are now proposing ? The Bombay millowners proposed 13 per cent, duty because 
the Japanese had an advantage of 8 per cent, in exchange and 5 per oent. in double shift 
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and night work by women and children. That was the basis. What is the basis of 
your claim for 13 per oent. ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —The same thing. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —The basis we take is that the 11 per oent. duty has not 
given us any protection whatsoever. 10 to 12$ per cent, will give us the minimum 
protection that we can think of. 

President. —Why has the 11 per cent, duty given no protection whatever ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Because during the last three or four years we have 
suffered such a lot and imports have come in such large quantities. Had there been any 
effeot of protection, it should have affected the imports either of the Japanese goods or 
those imported from the United Kingdom. 

Q. If that is so what guarantee is there that an additional 12$ would give you that 
protection T If 11 per cent, had given you no protection whatever what reason is there 
to believe that 12$ per cent, additional duty would give you any protection ? 

A. Of course there is no guarantee in such oases. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —He means “ not appreciable. ” 

Q. It does not make any difference. If it has not made any appreciable difference 
what guarantee have you, or we, that 12$ per cent, would make any difference and that 
you will not bo asking for another 25 per oent. in three years’ time ? 

A. There is no guarantee in theso cases, because in the case of the steel duties they 
recommended a particular duty which did not give them the slightest protection and 
within three months’ time they have to ask for another protective duty. And so we 
have to see what happens. But our general view is that if we aro given 12$ per cent, 
we shall have sufficient to get ourselves established in finer qualities. 

Kaja Bari Kishan Kaul. —Why 12$ per cent, and not 15 ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. —We have tried to take the minimum that we can possibly 
think of. 

Q. How have you worked that out f 

A. We have not scientifically workrd out that 12$ per cent. We have thought of 
the exchange position. Even if exchange were to go to Is. id. we should still require 
some protection though wa may not require the full 12$ per cent. Exchange is not the 
only basis on which we have asked. 

Q. You might have said double the present duty, to make it 22 instead of 11. You 
evidently have been thinking of exchange when you proposed 12$ per cent. Bccauso 
the other basis you have given up. Now you propose a certain specific figure. 

President.— When you take 12$ per cent., you are following the Bombay millowners ? 

A. No, wo feel 10 to 12$ per cent, duly will give us sufficient protection. 

Q. I thought you were taking the 12$ per cent, merely becauso the Bombay 
Millowners had done so. 

A. That is not so. That case we have already given up. 

Q. I am interested to know that and to have it on record. I was certainly under the 
impression that your 12$ per cent, was based on tho statement of the Bombay Mill- 
owners. 1 did not roalise that it was based on entirely different considerations from 
what the Bombay Millowners had advanced. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —That is so. 

Q. I am not questioning it. I am merely saying I did not realise it. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaul. —Your answer to Question 104 probably does not stand now. 

In view of what you have said you alter your proposals as regards this import duty J 

A. Yes we have. 

Q. You first suggested that there should be an import duty only on oounts up to 40s. 
Then you have gone to 60s. Now you think that up to 60s there should be one rate 
of duty and after that there should be none. 

A. After that whatever duty is required for considerations of revenue may be taken. 

Q. We have got that all right. So you propose an additional import duty up to 60 b. 

A. On yarn and cloth. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Your demand for protection comes to this. It is practically 
the argument of the infant industry more or less, that you want to spin finer counts, and 
that if you get protection for a time you will be able to develop and hter on will be able 
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to do without protection, tt is practically on all fours with the argument for the deve« 
lopment of an infant industry ? 

A, Not only infant industry. Wa shall be getting protection and that will enable us 
to start spinning and weaving of the finer counts as will protect us from this unfair 
Japanese competition which we are meeting to-day. 

Q. But which is it you arc laying stress upon now f I thought it was finer counts, and 
that you will be able to spin finer counts. 

A. We are anxious to spin finer counts having met the Japanese competition from 
which we are suffering to-day. We shall not be able to do that in a day if the 12$ per 
cent, protective duty is levied. During the short time to come we shall be gettiig 
protection from the unfair competition. 

Q. You cannot locate the fairness or unfairness ? 

A. And at the same time it will enable us to establish the industry in finer counts. 

Q. Therefore you want to develop the industry from the present stage to a higher 
stage ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. So in that sense your case for protection is somewhat different from that of the 
Bombay Millowners who lay stress upon Japanese competition and want protection 
specially for the lower counts whereas you want it for higher counts. 

A. We say up to 60s. 

Q. Whereas they lay stress upon counts up to 40s. 

A. Mr. Patel. —Ours is an advance beyond Bombay. 

Q. Yon are thinking of finer counts. 

A. It is not exclusively between 40s and 60s. v 

Q. But you lay stress upon finer counts. They are thinking of the present competition 
whereas you think of future development ? 

A. We thought that we are not going to get these opportunities of enquiries by the 
Tariff Board so often and therefore wc thought we had better speak out our minds boldly 
and let Government and the public know that wc have not been able to develop this 
industry in finer counts because we have not got any protection whatever and if a protec¬ 
tive duty is placed now we shall be able to withstand the foreign competition from which 
we are suffering to-day and at the same time be able to establish the industVy. 

Q. Itistherefore a demand for more comprehensive protection and not limited to the 
unfair competition on the part of any country. It is more comprehensive. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Certainly. 

Q. As the President said you should furnish us with some basis for settling the rates, 
your own cost and the cost of imported yarn and cloth. You should give us those 
figures as the other Tariff Board got the figures from the Tata Company. 

A. You mean to say that we have to supply the prices officially. 

Q. You ask for a certain rate of protection. We take it that you have based it on 
certain definite calculations of what your cost is in relation to the cost of the competing 
article. 

A. We do not know their cost. We know the selling rate. 

Q. The C. I. F. rate T 

A. We have not based our claim for protection of finer counts on the difference in the 
cost of production in the foreign country and this country. We have based our claim 
for protection on the belief that it is not possible in face of the keen competition with 
finer goods to get our industry established in finer quality unless we have some 
protection in the beginning. 

Q. Soitis a general claim andnot based upon a comparison of the cost at home and the 
price at the ports ? 

A. No. 

Q. So tho 12J- per cent, does not bear any relation whatever to the relative prices, 
it is entirely a sort of general demand and not based upon aotual calculations T 

A. No. 

Q. Is it not reasonable that we should ask you to make that calculation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then about the duty and its incidence. If you want now to have protection of 
I2£ per cent, for counts below 60s will it not make the burden larger on the section of 
the community least able to bear it f You want protection on counts 60s and below; and 
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uot particularly on the oounts above that. Will it not make the duty heavier on the 
section of the community consuming coarser cloth and not on others 1 

A. The advantage to be derived from it would be for finer oounts. 

Q. But, immediately, the burden becomes greater on the poorer section and the 
middle classes as against the section that is better off in India. 

A. Considered from the point of burden every protective duty is a burden. 

Q. That is right. Therefore if a remedy can be devised that would limit the 
burden, you would prefer that ? I am asking you not because I desire to suggest 
the remedy myself but because it was proposed by one or two witnesses that instead 
of a duty the industry concerned might get a loan or a bounty because then you would 
localise the help given and not spread the burden both on the consumers of the home 
made cloth and the consumers of imported cloth. The price is bound to go up to some 
extent. If T understand you aright you want somo help to compete against foreign 
countries. Would any scheme of bounties meet your needs f 

A. No. 

Q. Why not ? 

A. Because we do not think it is desirable to bolster the industry by bounties. 

Q. Where is the difference, whether you get help from the State in the form of a 
bounty or from the consumers f Don't you get help from a third party ? 

A. We do get help from a third party. There is no doubt. 

Q. Then where is the difference ! So long as you get some monetary help, so long as 
you get a margin to make the gap between the price and your oost as little as possible ? 

A. Mr. Dixit .—What kind of bounty do you suggest ? 

Q. I am merely speaking of a cash bounty, giving you so much as the Tatas are 
getting.’ , 

A. For what term ? 

Q. The same term as your import duty. 

A. Mr. Parekh .—That is also putting a further tax. 

Q. In the case of an import duty you tax the consumers of the whole product not merely 
of the foreign product. You make the area narrower hore. The amount of bounty 
given will be less. You put on a burden equal to the excess required. In the other 
case they pay the duty also on the foreign products. 

A. The duty the Government will be getting will help Ihe Government to reduce the 
other taxes. 

Q. That is not the point. That is a different point. You are concerned with getting 
something more to make your position bettor. In that case what objection have you 
against a bounty; not that I am to be understood as recommending it but it has been 
suggested V 

A. Mr. 0. I. Patel.—1 think that the incidence of the bounty would be greater on 
Government revenues than the incidence on the consumer. 

Q. But the one is seen, the other is unseen. 

A. If you take the proportion and strike out the incidence tho incidence of the bounty 
would be materially higher, 

Q. Supposing the bounty is paid by means of a tax, is not the tax spread over more 
people than the cotton duty ? 

A. We should not like to have a bounty at the cost of new taxes. 

President .—Doos not the taxpayer pay the import duty ? 

A. But the incidence is quite different. So far as the economic side of the question is 
concerned every consumer pays an insignificant amount during the course of one year 
while in the case of Government the inoidence oh the revenue would be very great. 

Q. Where does the revenue come from 1 

A. From the people of course. 

Q. Therefore the incidence of the additional taxation would be less than the incidence 
of the import duty on both the home made and foreign cloth. 

A. Mr. Kastvrbhai Lalbhai .—As far as the protective duty is concerned it is quite 
possible that the amount of protective duty may come from the exporters of the 
piece-goods. 

Mr. Subba Ran. —To the extent that the foreign importer bears a part of the import 
duty you get no protection at all. If he can sell at the old price or at a little above the 
old price either you get no protection at all, or the protection is reduced to that extent. 
If you want exactly to determine the help required it must be by means of a bounty. 

A. Wc feel a protective duty of 12J per cent. Would be better than a bounty. 
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<J. For what reasons ? 

A. Mr. Dixit.'— We do not think that foreign competition would be lessened by 
bounties. 

* 

Q. But won’t your ability be greater to compete with it ? Your trouble is that your 
expenses are greator than their selling prices in your market. If that is made good to 
you how are you worse off ? In the one case you make your prices higher. In this 
case your cost is made lower for you. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —But if the foreign competition continues longer then 
we may be in need of bounty while if there be a protective duty and if it is coming out to 
a certain extent from the pockets of the foreign exporter then it may stop him from 
competing after some time. He may feel the pinch. 

Q. To the extent he is paying the duty you are getting no advantage. In this oase 
as in the case of the import duties you are getting some help. You can improve your 
organisation and develop your production and lower your expenses and be without this 
State help, just as in tho oase of import duties you produco more, lower your cost and 
say you can stand on your own feet. The case is not different. But as Bomebody 
pointed out, in the one case the industry will know exaotly how much help it is given. 
In tho other case the danger is that the help may be concealed by the circumstance of 
the incidence of the duty not being quite obvious. That is the difference. From the tax 
payers’ point of view it is desirable to make the help given to the industry as conspicuous 
aB possible. You havo no objection to that so long as you get tho requisite help ? 

A. We do not favour the bounty system. 

A. Mr. Patel. —We select our alternative in the import duty ; and if that is not 
sufficient then we may call upon you for a bounty. 

Mr. Majmudar. —1 understand that you want protective duties up to 40 b counts to 
meet the Japanese competition and, above that, from 40s to 60s in order to build up 
the fine count industry ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

Q. In case the latter is not possible would you give up the first one ? 

A. Certainly not. Wc already said that we want to have the protective duty for 
two purposes. We want to meet the foreign competition and also if possible to establish 
the industry in finer counts. If it is not possible or if the Tariff Board does not think it 
desirable to give us the protective duty for the establishment of the finer counts,wo would 
certainly not let go our claim for meeting the competition in the coarser counts. 

Q. Then in the case of coarser counts on what basis do you fix the duty at 13 per cent. 

A. On the basis of the Bombay Millowners’ calculations. 

Q. In the matter of bounties supposing a certain bounty was given to you would it be 
possible for you to distribute it between all mills ? 

A. Mr. Dixit. —We do not favour a bounty at all. 

A. Mr. Patel. —It depends on the nature of tho bounty. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Would the bounty be given to the Association or to the different 
mills ? Who is to distribute the bounty ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —It depends on the principle of distribution. 

Q. It will be distributed to those mills that will be spinning the particular fine counts, 

A. Mr. Ilanchhndlal Amratlal.—Wo want a protective duty for all counts up to 60s. 
Therefore it is not spooially meant for fine counts. 

Q. Here the question has been raised that in order to build up the fine counts industry 
a protective duty should be levied for counts above 40s also. But if instead of that a 
bounty is given, would it be possible for the mills to fix as to which mills should spin 
those fine counts and get the advantage of the bounty ? 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —Is this question put granting that the protective duty... 

Q. These are all assumptions. Assuming that the bounty is given for counts above 40s, 
would it be possible for mills to arrange amongst themselves as to which mills should 
spin them and get the bounty ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —No. 


(6) Other suggestions 

President .—You say here, Mr. Chamanlal, that if it be argued that an export duty on 
cotton would reduce the income of the cotton growers it may be stated that they would 
naturally grow foodstuffs which would bring down their level of prices. If that be so* 
why don’t they do it now ? 

A. Mr. Parekh .—Because they are getting good price for cotton. If the duty is 
pat on then the cotton will go down and we cannot consume the whole production of the 
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country. So if the prices were to go down the farmers will turn from cotton to food 
grains, 

Q. Ido not understand your saying that they would naturally prefer to grow foodstuffs. 

A. If they get good prioes for foodstuffs, they will go in for them. 

Q. You say “ we are in favour of an export duty on cotton of about 5 per cent, which 
may be earmarked for the improvement of cotton cultivation.” But if the effect of the 
duty is going to reduce the area what is the object of levying the duty to improvo cotton 
when you are going to reduce the area under cotton ? 

A. To improve the quality. 

Q. What is the object of improving the quality ? If yon levy an export duty on cotton 
which prevents the cultivator obtaining the full price do you think he is going to bother 
much about the quality in future. 

A. Mr. Patel.— In regard to this question we have clearly put down that the 
revonue from this duty may be earmarked for the improvement of cotton cultivation. 
It is for the agriculturists. If it be proved that it is not in the interests of the agriculturists 
to have such an export duty then we are not keen over it. We do not want the duty 
for revenue purposes. If the duty is to fall on the agriculturist it must go to the good 
of the agriculturist and if it be contended that it does not'do any good to the agriculturist 
we may say it may be safely dropped. 

Q. I do not see what good a duty of 5 por cent, would be to you ? Five per cent, won’t 
help you much. You would want something in tho neighbourhood of 20 per cont. 

A. That would be prohibitive for them. 

Q. Exactly, but oould anything less than that can help the industry ? 

A. Mr. Kaiturbhai Lalbhai. —There has been a difference' of opinion regarding this 
export duty on cotton and we are not at all keen about this. 

Q. I rather gathered as much. In these circumstances, we won’t examine you at 
length in regard to it. 

In regard to banking facilities, is this system which you refer to of demanding double 
securities restricted to Ahmedabad ? 

A. So far as I understand Bombay and Ahmedabad. It is not for Ahmodabad alone. 

Q. You are not worse off than Bombay in that respect ? 

A. Mr. Pafekh .—Not in the matter of double security. 

Q. I suggest one method of organization to you. You say it is difficult to ascertain 
the nature of improvement in the industry by better organization of millowners. 
suggest one method, a possible method of organization, which is to have your own fire 
insurance scheme, or at any rate to threaten the ring ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbliai Lalbhai, —Yes, we will. 

Q. I gather from our discussion this morning that you arc at any rate much more closely 
organised as regards wages here than they are in Bombay. We find a very marked 
difference in the rates of wages of people between the different mills in Bombay. But 
that is not the case hero. Your rates vary very little. 

A. Yes. 

A. I gather that you do not consider that there is much room for combination in 
such matters as the purchase of cotton machinery and mill stores ? 

A. We do not think it is feasible because one mill agent will be purchasing in the 
month of June and the other in December. Now it is not likely that both persons 
who are out in tho market for machinery will make their purchases in the same 
month. While one will think that prices are likely to go up others might think they 
will go down. 

Q. Something has been recently done in England in regard to the standardisation of 
prices. 

A. Mr, Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —But as was stated yesterday, we did the same thing 
last year, when tho need arose. 

Q. That was a special circumstance. The question arises whether you could do 
that in ord.nary circumstances. 

A. We can do that only in conjunction with the Bombay Millowners. 

A. Mr. Parekh.—'We have got the fear of competition by the foreign markets. 
If we combine and settle the prices, tho foreign goods will como in with a rush. That 
is one ot the reasons why we cannot do that. 
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A. Mr. Palel. —There is also the basio price in England. England exports yarn and 
it does not import as such. It is in a position of fixing the basic price. It is impossible 
here. 

Q. Your production of bleached goods has increased considerably of late ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Since the last year or two. 

A. Mr. Ka.ilurbh.ai Lalbhai. —In the last few years we have increased. 

Q. Don’t you consider it would bo an advantage if the production of bleached 
goods were shown separately in the statistics which give grey and bleached goods 
together ? 

A. Mr. Parekh. —If such information is asked for, we will be glad to supply it. 

Q. It is very difficult to sec how the imports of bleached goods compare with the 
increasing production in India. 

A. Mr. Patel. —Till 1925 wo used to supply the figures separately for purposes of 
assessing the cotton excise duty ; but Jater on they are classed together. 

Q. That brings us to the last question which yon have not answered here which is 
whether you consider that a specific tariff should not be substituted for the present 
ad valorem one. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. —Wc would like to tako some time before replying to 
that question, beoause it is very complicated and we do not want to get ourselves 
committed to any reply now. 

Q. Certainly. It looks very much as if we shall have to bring you down to 
Bombay. 

A. We shall come there with pleasure. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —Bombay has got preferential freights. Though Calcutta is the 
same distance we are charged nearly Rs, 1-1-0 more for travelling the same distance. ' 

Q. We will look into the question. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul. —I will just ask you one question regarding this export 
duty. Do you propose this export duty in addition to the import duty or as an 
alternative 1 

A. Mr. Parekh. —We are not keen about it and when we propose this it is an 
extra duty. 

Q. That is in addition ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I suppose you know it would mean a loss of something liko 5 crores of rupees 
to the cultivator ? 

( A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. —We have already pointed it out. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Mr. Patel, you said that in England it was possible to fix the basio 
price, because English firms had no competition at home. But that only shifts the 
field of competition, because they have to compete in the foreign countries. 

A. They do not import and they are in a better position than we are here in India. 

Q. That makes no difference, because they have to sell the yarn abroad. To that 
extent, in foreign countries there is competition. I am merely suggesting that you 
are ignoring the fact that they have to stand competition with America and other 
countries. 

A. I think this yarn is not manufactured there in the form in which it is manufac 
tured in England. They prepare yarn on small paper tubes and the whole thing is 
wound on the tube and that is a special yarn which is not prepared by any other 
country. It is practically a monopoly of England. Therefore they can fix the basio 
price of that. 

Q. It is not a question of want of home market but want of competition. It is a 
monopoly advantage. That is a different point. 

A. Yes. That creates the situation in which they can fix the basic price, while we 
are not able to do it here. 

Q. Whether they produce in England or elsewhere, you have got to sell and you have 
to face the competition either in the foreign or home market. Therefore it is a question 
of monopoly advantage and that is different ? J 

A. Yes. That is the case with the jute millowners. 
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Q. With regard to banking facilities, it has been stated that mills are not able to get 
loans with such ease as they would desire. Is it a serious point ? Does any good mil] 
that wants finance find it difficult to get money 1 

A. Mr Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

Q. Would you support any scheme whereby you get loans on the lines of takkavi loans 
at a low rate of interest ? Would that find favour in your eyes ? 

• A. Mr. Patel. —I would refer to the suggestions placed by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas before the Currency Commission, about the kind of loans to bo granted. 
He asked certain questions to which ho brought out certain answers in regard to 
this point. Ho suggested that loans should be advanced to tho mills on the same 
principle as the Trade Banks. 

Q. That Is for working capital ? 

A. Yes. 

, Q. I was thinking of a proposal for the purchase and improvement of machinery. You 
think there is a greater need for working capital ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the amount is not obtained easily ? 

A. No. 

Q. And any scheme whereby it could be obtained easily at a low rate of interest would 
find favour with you 1 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Majmudar. —You say the basic prices are fixed for yarn in England and that 
is due to the monopoly that England holds in tho manufacture of that particular 
yarn. Has England been able to work more spindles or to work longer hours after 
fixing minimum prices ? 

■A. Mr. Patel. —That is a recent method. It is a new experiment. 

Q. Tho fixing of prices would only stop under-selling. That means it would stop 
losses which some mills aro malting. 

A. How far they are successful we have to see yet. 

Q. Will that givo them a chance of working longer hours or will they be able to soil 
more ? 

A. That can be proved by the results. 

Q. At present they are not able to sell at these prices and then if they fix minimum 
prices they won’t be able to sell more and they cold have no advantage. 

A. That wo have to see from the results hereafter. 

President. —1 think you wanted to bring out another point. 

A. Mr. Kastn.rbb.ai Lalbhai. —If tho Ahmedabad mills are given facilities for railway 
Bidings it will go a great way in removing a great handicap. There is a very good » 
scope for supplying the siding. I do not see why when the jute mills and collieries 
and other factories up countries have been provided with such sidings, there should 
bo any objection on the part of the railway authorities to supply sidings to us. As I 
understand, the railway sidings have not been supplied to any mills in Ahmedabad 
except in a particular area where they have got the signal posts. Beyond the signal 
posts they never care to allow the sidings. 

Q. Have you made applications ? 

A. At present we have not, because we know the difficulties. If your Board were to 
recommend for granting us sidings on the same basis as recommended in the Coal Commis¬ 
sion Report, pago 68, then it would be a great help to us. 

Q. Would you accept the same conditions as laid down there f 

A. Certainly. Another inequality is that where there are sidings they are still charged 
terminal tax, which ought not to be done. In the case of coal they have let go the terminal 
tax, while in the case of other commodities they are still retaining the terminal tax, - 
which is not a fair proposition. 

Q. Wo will certainly go into that point. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parelck. —These are tho freight statistics. (The statement was 
(landed over to the President). 

President. —Do you consider, in view of certain happenings in Ahmedabad, that it is 
desirable that the Indian Companies’ Act should be amended ? 

Mr. Kaslurbkai Lalbhai. —Yes. 
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Q. In what direction would you propose amendments? 

A. Especially with regard to this lending out of money by one mill to the other mill 
under the same agency or the agent or relation of which has got something to do with the 
concern in which the money is lent. This ought'to be stopped. 

Q. Is there any other way in which you suggest an amendment, Mr. Kasturbhai ? 
Hare you thought about it ? 

A. I think in the matter of audit, it is very desirable to have a running audit in the 
case of large ooncerns. Say when the capital has reached a particular amount, monthly 
servioe should be made essential. That is my personal view. 

Q. Would you agree to that, Mr. Chamanlal ? 

A. No; I won’t. It is rather difficult. 



Witness No. 2. 


THE AHMEDABAD MiLLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Supplementary Statement dated 25th October 1926 

With reference to certain criticisms made against the Ahmedabad miliowners wo beg 
to state as follows :— 

(1) Regarding directors and their appointment in Ahmedabad mills we may say 
that the best available men connected with the commercial and industrial life 
of Ahmedabad are selected to act as directors and this will be apparent from the 
balance-sheets presented to the Board. In some oases men of status in the eivio 
life of Ahmedabad are also elected to act as directors. Questions of policy are 
always decided in consultation with the directors. 

(2) We do not approve of the system of investing funds of one concern in another 
concern belonging to the same agent. 

(3) With reference to the statement that the mill-chawls are being farmed out to 
Pathans and Banias, investigations roveal the fact that this statement is far 
from the truth. These chawls are built for operatives in mills and in almost 
all coses they are occupied hy them, the rent being recovered by the millB on the 
pay day. 

(4) The statement'made hy Mr. G. Findlay Shirras that the cost of production in 
Ahmedabad is much less than that in Bombay is incorrect and this fact will be 
borne out by the information supplied to the Board by us. 
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Witness Mo. 2. 

THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Further oral evidence recorded at Bombay on the 28th October 1926 

Tho following gentlemen represented the Association :— 

Mr. Chamanlal Q. Parekh, 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhal, 

Mr. Ranchhodlal Amaratlal, 

Mr. H. K. Dixit, and 
Mr. G. I. Patel. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—Before we begin, Sir, I want to know whether we are going 
to be questioned on points of costs of production, and if that is going to be the case 
to say that then we would like to be absolutely in camera. 

President .—That is exaotly what we propose to do. Unfortunately we received 
your cost of production sheets only very recently and we have not yet had time to 
examine most of them, but we propose to ask you a few questions about them when 
the public meeting is over. There is no question whatever of referring to them in this 
open session. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai _Thank you. 

Q. The first point I should like to raise is that though the Tariff Board has now been 
sitting for 3| months it has not yet ascertained exactly what the real state of affairs is in 
Ahmedabad. The first question we put in our general questionnaire, as you know, was 
regarding the extent of the depression, that is the extent to which it had been felt in 
various centres, and we asked you amongst other things to supply us with a statement 
similar to the one produoed by the Bombay Millowners’ Association giving the general 

E osition of the industry. I was about to say that we have not received it; but you 
ave forestalled my remarks to some extent by producing it here. It is a little 
unfortunate that it has boen left till to-day. If it had been submitted a little earlier, 
we should have had an opportunity of going through it and being able to study it. 

A. Mr. Patel -—We have submitted two more cost of production sheets. 

Q. You promised the day after we examined you at Ahmedabad about six weeks ago, 
to send us a statement showing the dividends paid by the Ahmedabad mills sinoe 1920. 
Is that statement ready yet ? We understood we were going to get a statement showing 
the dividends paid by individual mills since 1920, similar to the one which is published 
by ‘ Capital ’ for tho Bombay mills. 

A. We thought it was the total. 

Q. I thought I had made it quite clear. That wsb not what we asked for. We 
wanted that statement as well, but we wanted a statement showing the dividends paid 
by individual mills in Ahmedabad 
A. We have got that statement. 

Q. Unfortunately your balance sheets with very 'lew exceptions are published in 
Gujarati.... ' 

A. This contains the statement for each individual mill. 

Q. We also wanted a further statement for Ahmedabad, similar to the one given in 
Table 1 of the Bombay Millowners’ original statement showing the progress of mills in 
Bombay. 

A. We submitted it at the time. 

Q. But that was only for two or three years. 

A. For the last five years. 

Q. That was of very little use to us. We wanted a statement for as many years 
back as possible. 

A We have taken it for the last five years. Beyond that if you want we will have to 
look i up again. 

Q. It should be from 1914 at least. We want the figures from 1914 at least, the 
average numbers of operatives, the number of looms, the number of spindles, eto. As 
far as we are concerned, the difficulty is that Ahmedabad is not shown separately in tho 
annual statement of the Bombay Millowners. There Ahmedabad is merely shown as 
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part of the Bombay Presidency. It is a little difficult owing to the way in whioh the 
particulars are given to ascertain exactly which are tho mills in Ahmedabad and which 
are not. 

A. We will enquire at the local Association’s office and examine their chart* and 
ascertain the differences in figures if any. 

Q. I oannot help pointing out that an industrial centre as large as Ahmedabad, and 
'an Association as important as the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association should be in a 
position to emulate Bombay in regard to the publication of figures. You have a separate 
Association, and it does seem extraordinary that your annual report should contain no 
statistics of any kind relating to the industry in Ahmedabad ? 

A. We are anxious to introduce some more statistics from the next report. 

Q. When an application of this kind is put in before a Board like this, the Board 
naturally expects to be supplied with the fullest facts and figures, but that has not been 
done. If you will endeavour to furnish ub with the figures as far back as you oan in 
as short a period as possible, it would be of much help. We have been sitting as I said 
before for 3J months, and the time is now naturally getting short, and therefore if you 
will take steps to rectify tho omission as far as you can in the course of the next few days 
we shall be very much obliged. Tho figures we now want are for spindles and looms 
from 1911. We should have liked a statement showing the dividends declared since 1920 
by individual mills- Is that possible ? 

A. This statement contains figures from 1921. We thought we were required to 
submit the statement in the form in which the Bombay Association gave it. / 

Q. We wanted that statement and the other as well. 

A* The figures of looms and spindles were submitted from 1922 to 1925 at the time 
of the first examination. 

Q- Those are not of any very great assistance. The important point is to see what 
ohanges took place during the war period and immediately after. A statement for the 
last four years is not of very great help. Then you promised us some figures of wages 
in other industries ? 

A. We enquired from tho Match Factory but they refused to give us any secrets of 
their wages. 

Q- A further statement that you promised us was of stocks in pounds in Ahmedabad. 
' Have you got those figures ? 

A. I did not promiso such a statement, I think. 

Q- I think you did. If you refer to your evidence you will find it. 

A. It is difficult to got it in bales. 

Q. Yes, yo t u said it is difficult to get figures in haleB but you said you would got them 
in pounds. 

A. Mr. ChamanlaH Parekk —We said thero would be no difficulty. 

Q. And we said wo should like to have them. Surely, isn’t it in the interest of 
the Ahmedabad industry to have figures of stocks exactly in the same way as in Bombay f 

A. Mr. Patel. —We had not the Bombay system. 

Q. I know you have not, but would it not be in your interest to have the figures ? 

A. We oollected the figures in 1925 when the urgency was most and thereafter it was 
difficult to get regularly from all mills all these figures. 

Q. Why is it difficult to keep them regularly ? The Bombay millowners do not find 
any difficulty in keeping them. Why should you have any greater difficulty than the 
Bombay Millowners f 

A. The difficulty is that we have to calculate kuteha bales and puoca bales and loose 
stock. 

Q. You oan get them in pounds if you can’t get them in bales. My point is as you 
know that one of the questions on which we shall have to report is whether the industry 
is managed with reasonable efficiency and economy, and it is a little doubtful, to say 
the least of it, whether an industry can be said to be managed with reasonable efficiency 
and economy when its statistical information is so inadequate. You said it would be 
possible to give the monthly stooks in pounds and I understood you were going to 
do so. 

A. Mr. Kaeturbhai Lalbhai. —I said it was possible to collect the figures. We did 
not understand thon that you wanted it; otherwise we would have done it. 

Q. I am sorry; we understood you were going to give them. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —ft is possible, but wo did not understand that you 
wanted it. 
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Q. I am afraid we understood that you were going to send them- We will now pass 
on to our first question which is, has the general position in Ahmedabad changed 
sinoe we last met you ? 

A- Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes, it has for the worse. 

Q. To wliat do you attribute that ? 

A. The heavy drop in cotton prices. 

Q. in fact to a world factor ? 

A. Yes, if you say so. 

Q. Do you wish to enlarge on that point 1 

A. Our stocks have been accumulating because the cloth merchants have lost faith 
in the price of piecegoods. Cotton prices have beon dropping from day to day. Also 
the buying power of the agriculturist is thought to be going down because the prices 
he is going to realise for his raw product—cotton—will be much less. That is, he would 
have been able to purchase more if the cotton prices had remained at a higher level. 

Q. In your original statement, Mr. Kasturbhai, you said that, the operation of world 
factors did not contribute to the depression. But this fall in the price of cotton which 
you now say accentuates the present depression is a world factor, is it not ? 

A. It is, but it is only during this period. The depression the industry has been 
suffering for tho last three years was not due to world factors. At present it has been 
affected by the world factor, but that does not mean that during the last few years it 
had been affected by world factors. 

Q. The present fall in the prico of cotton is due to an unusually heavy American orop 
and that was the same last year and I believe the year before. Last, year and the 
year before the price of cotton was falling as it is now. Is there therefore any special 
reason to believe that the aocentuation in the depression this year which is due to an 
unusually heavy American crop is a different faotor from the accentuation in the depres¬ 
sion last year of the year beforo, when there was also a heavy American crop and a 
fall in the price of cotton ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Aro there special circumstances about the American crop this year which 
differentiates it from the Amorican crop in the last two years ? 

A. As I pointed out, last year when we were suffering from depression in the textile 
industry America and Japan which have also big textile industries did not suffer to 
any extent but on the other hand were making profits. The drop in tho price of cotton 
during the last tfro or threo years has been a gradual one and therefore the confidence 
of the merchants was not shattered to the extent it has been shattered recently. Before 
the time the Board visited Ahmedabad the prices were dropping but were not dropping 
with that suddenness that they have dropped during the last fortnight or four weeks, 
and therefore the depression has been accentuated. 

Q. Quite so. It simply means that owing to this heavy American crop, this factor 
has operated much more quickly than it has in the past. I cannot see the difference 
in the character of the faotor. 

A. Mypointisthiathatduringthelasttwoorthreeyearswhilelndia has been passing 
through a phase of depression in tho textile industry Japan or America was not. Had 
there been a world depression Japan and America would have been affected to the same 
extent that India has been affected. At present of course the situation is accentuated, 
and that is because of the world factor. 

Q. As regards America I am not quite sure that your statement is quite correct ? 

A. I think Mr. Findlay Shirras who gave evidence before you said that in Massachusetts 
and other districts in America they were working 63 hours full time in almost all the 
mills. 

Q. Not as regards Massachusetts, Mr. Kasturbhai. His point was that Mussachusetts 
had a Factory law and some other States had not. Mussachusetts I believe is working 
only 48 hours. 

A. If you will kindly examine his evidence, I think he said that almost all the textile 
faotories were working at full pressure and were making a profit. He said there was 
no unemployment there. Had there been a depression there would surely have been 
some unemployment. 

President .—-I have a reference showing that the American Government appointed a 
commission to investigate the causes of the depression in the Cotton textile industry 
in America. I am endoavouring to get a copy of tho report of that commission. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai .—That was much earlier. 



Q. Quit* recently. 

A. Mr. Patel .—Last year, I think. 

Q. That is recent enough, any way. 

A. Afr. Katturbhai Lalbhai .—Another faotor that has got to bo notioed is that during 
the last two or three years there had been no imports of Amerioan cotton into India 
worth speaking of. This year, that is during the last two or three months, orders from 
Bombay and other centres have been placed for American cotton to the extent of 200,000 
bales. 

Q. What does that prove ? 

A. That proves that the exchange has enabled the Amerioan cotton to be imported 
by the millowner here at a cheaper rate than the local cotton. Naturally this is bound 
to hit the agriculturist because the Amerioan imports being there he is losing the demand 
from the local manufacturers to the extent of the imports from America. 

Q. Docs it not show that the Indian agriculturist is getting more for his cotton than 
he should with reference to the American parity 1 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. If it is cheaper to buy Amerioan cotton, does that not mean that the prioe of Indian 
cotton is too high and therefore the cultivator here is benefited to that extent ? 

A. Most assuredly not, because he is not marketing his crop just at present. He will 
begin to do so in December or January and the prices that will be realised then for the 
cotton may be said to affect the agriculturist. But at present all the Btocks that are 
being held aro in the hands of the merchant and the losses or profits will affeot the 
merohant and not the oultivator. The cultivator is bound to be affeoted on account 
of the imports. 

Q. When you talk of the 200,000 bales of American cotton, you are only referring to 
the possible imports. Are you not? 

A. Certainly not. I am a Member of the Central Cotton Committee and we are 
getting all the information. 

Q. Are you not referring to the'possible imports ? These 200,000 bales have not yet 
arrived. They have presumably been ordered; but it does not follow that they will 
oome, does it ? Is it not possible that this is due to the fact that the Bombay Millowners 
are wisely hedging against a possible further change in the price of cotton ? 

A. When I am talking of the 200,000 bales, I am not taking into consideration the 
hedging oontraots at all. What information we are getting in the Central Cotton 
Committee is from the members who are representing importing Houses and they send 
out information week by week in order that their fumigation problem may be dealt 
with and the information given out by them is that the imports which would come out in 
the next two months will amount to 100,000 bales. The problem before the Committee 
was whether the Committee or the Government of India would be able to handle those 
large imports, because the present capacity of fumigation is only 700 bales per day 
and it was felt that if the imports were to come with such a rush as it was anticipated 
then it might bo impossible for tbe fumigation authorities to fumigate the cotton in time 
and deliver it to the importers. Therefore this was the problem before the Committee 
and 1 have placed this information which has come to my knowledge aa a member of 
the Committee. 

Q. Your information is that 100,000 bales have aotually been ordered ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And will be arriving in the course of the next few months ? 

A. Yes. Most of their shipments are November and December shipments. 

Q. Do you oonsider it altogether a matter for regret that-this American cotton should 
be coming ? One of the arguments which you brought forward before us at Ahmedabad 
when we were last there was that India can manufacture doth of any counts up to 40s 
or 50s oountswith imported cotton and therefore ifyouoanget this American cotton, 
is that a matter of regret ? 

A. It is a matter of very great regret, because we do not want to import American 
cotton at tho expense of the Indian cultivator. As it is done at present, it is at the 
expense of tho Indian cultivator. If the exchange had been at Is. 4d. these imports 
would not havo been made. If we desired to spin finer counts we could have done that 
by importation of American cotton.- We do not desire that it should hit tho Indian 
cultivator or the Indian cotton grower. We want to stand on our own legs. We oan 
spin finer counts by importing long staple cotton from outside tbe country if we cannot 
produoe it in our country. But as J said, the Sukkur barrage is under development and 
vory probably within a short time we may not need any American cotton to be imported. 
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Q. That soems to be a slightly different position from the one which yon had previously 
taken, Mr. Kasturbhai. 

A. I do not see how it is. 

Q. Failing the Sukkur barrage—which at any rate is a matter for the future—if yon 
import American cotton to spin finer counts, it must be, it seems to me, at the' expense 
of the Indian oultivator. Every bale of American ootton that you import, if you go 
on to finer counts, will displaoe a bale of Indian ootton that you would have uadt£if you 
go on spinning coarser counts. 

A. Not at all. As I said, our greatest regret is that we are obliged to import to the tune 
of 60 orores of rupees worth of pieoegoods. I want to stop all that and manufacture 
it in India. We desire that our industry should expand to that extent so that wo may 
be able to supply all our requirements. If our industry were to expand, than naturally 
we will not be displacing the Indian cultivator to any extent. But on the other hand 
we may bo assisting him by purchasing any longer staple ootton that he may grow. 
This does not depend only on the Sukkur barrage ; but the experiments that are being 
oarriod on and the efforts made bv the Central Cotton Committee are bound to result 
in better cotton being grown in India in the near future. 

Q. In other words you want to make India entirely a solf-sufficient country T 

A. Certainly. We, the Ahmedabad Millowners, do desire that India should be able to 
supply all her requirements as far as piecegoods are concerned. 

Q. All the Millowners T 

A. Yes, as far as Ahmedabad is concerned. I do not know about Bombay. 

Q. I have no doubt that all the Millowners in India would weloome the ideal that 
India should supply all heT pipcegoods. 

A. There should be no curiosity about that, because India for many years used 
to supply not only her requirements but also used to export large quantities. It is a 
historical fact and why it should be taken as a thing that can hardly be achieved, I fail 
to understand. 

A. Mr. Ohamanlal Partlch .—This American cotton which is imported is not for spinning 
finer oounts. They are going as far as 30* warp. There are certain millowners that 
have ordered the ootton for spinning the present quality, because the Indian cotton 
being soaroe is very high at present. Now when they knew that we arc getting American 
ootton the spot ootton has dropped. It has dropped by at least Rs. 70 per oandy within 
the last six weeks and there is a great effect on the price of doth. When the local 
merchants knew that the price of spot ootton was higher, they were buying a oortain 
quantity of doth at the ruling prices. But when they knew that the spot cotton has 
dropped because of the American cotton coming in on account of the exchange, they 
did not buy further. 

Q. You say Amorioan ootton is cheaper owing to the exchange. Would it not be 
ohoaper any way T 

A. Exchange gives an advantage of 12^ per oent. If the exchange is Is- id. we need 
not go to America to buy ootton. There will be a difference of about Rs. 40 a oandy. 

Q. I understood you to say that ootton here has dropped by Rs. 70 per candy. 

A. Beoause it was higher here in comparison to the American cotton. The ready 
price was not ruling with the forward prico. We had to pay very high and still we 
find some mills are using the local ootton for 20s and 22s at the high prices because 
the merchants know that they are not to get the new crop till March. 

Q. What is the present parity between the Amerioan and the Indian cotton, at the 
moment ? 

A. You mean the forward prioe T 

Q. Yea. 

A. If you are to order the Amerioan cotton to-dav, you will got it one'or two months 
hence. So if we oompare the prices with Broach tnere*may bo difference of Rs. 10 
or Rs. 15 between the two. But if wo are to compare with some of the Surat special 
sorts we ha ye to pay for the ready Btooks. Tho merchants are not willing to buy stock* 
beoause they know that the new orop will be coming at very low prioes and no sooner 
the American ootton oomes in they are afraid to hold the stocks and so they will be 
selling art cheaper rates. The effect of that is on the cloth. The cloth merchants are 
not buying at the present prices owing to the fact that the American ootton is ooming 
in and is affecting the ready cotton and that, so far as I understand is due to exchange. 

Raja Bari Kishan Haul. —Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, you said that 200,000 bales of 
ootton were ordered from America and that 100,000 bales are expected to arrive in the 
next two months. What about the other 100,000 bales ? 

A. It has been booked but for different shipments, 

T 420—32 
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Q. It will oome later f 
A. Yes. 

President .—’Will it definitely oome or has it teen ordered as a hedge ? 

A. We have no information as to how much of it is type oottpn and how much is hedging 
contract. So far as type cotton is concerned, it is bound to come because it is difficult 
to dispose of the type ootton and if one has purchased type cotton that will be for utili¬ 
sation in one’s own mill, according to one’s own requirements. 

Baja Bari Kishan Kaul .—You cannot tell about the other 100,000 bales ? 

A. What I say is that that portion of it which is type ootton will come because it 
must have been purchased for special use. But that part of it whioh is for hedging 
purposes may or may not oome. 

Q. You do not know how much is type cotton and how muoh is hedge cotton ? 

A. No. 

Q. As regards supplying information, you have got oertain mills which spin mainly 
fine oounts ? 

, A. Yes. There are two or three mills in Ahmedabad whioh Bpin fine oounts. 

Q. And the other mills spin coarse and medium counts T 
A. Yes. •'«* 

Q. Are there mills whioh confine themselves entirely to coarse counts 1 
A. Mr. Patel .—You do not find any mills running entirely on coarse counts. Some 
spindles are run on coarser counts and some on medium counts. 

Q. None entirely on coarse counts 1 
A. None. 

Q. And two or three mills whioh have been recently put up and which are going in 
for fine oounts—are they spinning only fine counts and nothing else ? 

A. Mr- Kaslurbhai Lalbhai .—Medium and fine. 

Q. Beginning from ? 

A. From 20s up to 100s. 

Mr. Subba Bao .—You said just now, Mr. Chamanlal Parekh, that because of the 
exchange it is cheaper to buy American cotton than spot ootton here. But is it not 
because the price of the spot ootton has not yet responded to the fall in the prioe of the 
American cotton ? , 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh .—That is right. But if the exchange had been at Is. 4d., 
the American cotton would cost us more. 

Q. I quite agree. At Is. fid. home cotton must be cheaper. It is only in the 
transitory period of adjustment that you are having this relative cheapness of American 
ootton. The moment local cotton also approaches the parity by a further fall you have 
the same position as before. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai .—Parity at the exchange. How do you arrive at that 
parity T You arrive at that parity by calculating the exchange at Is. 6d. Indian 
ootton is not at parity with American ootton because the exchange has got to be calculated 
at Is. 6d. But if the exohange is oaloulated at Is. id., Indian ootton is also kept at 
parity. 

Q. I quite agree. Indian ootton must respond to a fall in the price of Amerioan ootton ( 
A. Yes. 

Q. And just now it has not fallen sufficiently T 
A. No. 

Q. We shall consider the effects of the fall on the farmer later on. But speaking 
of the buyer of Amerioan ootton he gets an advantage now, because the prices of the 
home cotton have not fallen sufficiently in response to the fall in American cotton. 

A. Who gets the advantage ? 

Q. Somebody has to get it ultimately. Somebody has got ultimately to produce 
it at a lower rupee cost though when he gets fewer rupees each rupee might be worth 
more. But that is ultimately. But just now this being a period of transition, the 
prioes of Indian ootton have not fallen sufficiently to correspond with the fall in the 
prioe of the Amerioan ootton. 

A. At the rate of Is, fid. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh .—If you take into consideration the question of exchange 
if It is Is. fid. it costs us 5£ annas and If it is Is. 4d. it will oost us 0 annas and the Indian 
cotton will remain at the same level of prioe as at present and the Amerioan ootton will 
go high. Sq it will pay us to buy Indian ootton if the exohange is at U. id. . ' 
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Q. Stt rt iO80 exohange is at Is. 8 d. and the Indian ootton goes down correspondingly. 
Would you suffer as a millowner ! 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We are hound to suffer because we are more or less 
closely oonneoted with the prosperity of India. 

Q. But why do you associate agriculture as a whole with cotton growing f 

A. Because it is one of the main crops of India. There are only three or four main 
crops and the cotton orop tops the list. 

Q. Is it in point of value or in point of area of cultivation ? 

A. In point of value. 

Q. The area is small and the total value relatively also is small. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —The same thing applies to all agriculturists. If they get 
better price for their products then they will buy their cloth. But if they are getting 
low prices for their cotton and if they have no money then they do not buy so much. 

Q. But every oultivator is not a ootton grower. 

A. But if the cotton grower won’t get, others won’t get. 

Q. Not necessarily. They might grow other things. 

A. Everything depends on the prosperity of the agriculturists. 

Q. That is a different point. We are just now speaking of the position of the cotton 
grower. Granted he suffers you cannot say necessarily that all cultivators, i.e., your 
best customers suffer, because all cultivators do not grow cotton. I am not saying that 
the ootton grower will not suffer for a time. So far as the prices are not equal or the fall in 
the price is more than the fall in the cost of production, he will suffer. But you identify 
the ootton grower with the Indian farmer. 1 don't think the two are the same. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —To this extent we do identify them. Taking the 
exchange into consideration, it is not only the cotton grower who is going to be affected 
but also the grower of other produots whloh are exported. Take, for instance, jute. 
Jute is being largely exported. The grower of jute is going to be hit by thiB exchange. 
Beoause the exchango is at Is. 8 d. we say that the Indian grower as such is going to 
be out of pocket to the extent of 12J per cent. 

Q. That raises the- larger issue. You find that all the world over that agricultural 
prioes are lower than the general level of prices. But just now I wanted to say that 
it is only in the transition period that the agriculturist suffers, because you find that 
the local spot ootton is not as oheap as the Amerioan ootton and when this is over, so 
far as you are concerned, you are not direct sufferers. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —If the cotton prices are low here and the agriculturist 
won’t get good prices, he will have no money to buy our cloth. 

Q. So far as the ootton growers are your best customers—which of course, I dispute 
—it is true. 

A. All the poorer classos of India are our customers. 

Q. But all are not cotton growers. 

A. In a way it hits them. 

A. Mr. Paid. —May I know why America is very active to protect its agriculturists t 

Q. I am not saying that you should not proteot your fanning classes. I am merely 
trying to work out the problem which you have raised—what would be the logical result 
of the position you took up. Far be it from me to say that you must not protect your 
farming classes or any other classes. Only I wanted to examine the bearing of that point- 
Then about spinning fine counts, you said just now that it was possible to produce all the 
cloth required, whioh you now import in part, in our own mills because we oan get in the 
ooming years a better kind of cotton. But how many years will that be T Have you 
any idea of the time when you could grow in the country long staple cotton t 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —It all depends on the progress of the Central Cotton 
Committee. 

Q. Being a member, you oan tell us what the rate of progress is. 

A. It will be about ten years. 

Q. Therefore for the next ten years, you say that the Indian mill industry should 
not attempt to produce finer counts if it means import of better kinds of ootton 1 

A. No ; it should. Bgt my point has been this : that it will take nearly ten years 
even if the industry is protected to-day for the finer counts to expand to that extent at 
whioh it oan oonsume all thd'longer staple cotton that we grow. 

Q. Quite so. And what is to happen in the interval ? Are you to attempt to produoe 
finer counts by means of imported cotton or wait till yopr own local production J» 
Sufficiently large t 

A. We will have to attempt to spin them during the transition period, 

T 480—32a 
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Q. By means of imported cotton T 
A. Yes. 

Q. You would be in favour of it 1 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then how would you meet that point that it will out into the trade or the profits 
of the Indian farmer t 

A. It won’t ; because my point is that as far as our present production is conoemed, 
we are consuming a certain number of bales. Now if we want to go in for finer counts 
we will have to establish new mills, import new machinery and so the Indian cultivator 
is not going to be affected by an iota. 

Q. You will produoe these finer oounts in lieu of the imports f 
A. Certainly. 

Q. Thereby keeping the present demand for the ooarse cotton constant ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This is your idea. It is not a question of displacing the present mill production 
but supplementing it t 

A. Certainly. Technically it is not possible to spin finer counts from the same 
machinery by whioh you spin medium or ooarse counts. For different grades of oounts 
you have to import special machinery in order to get the best efficiency. 

Q. Will you kindly make that clear 1 You know just now your production is 
comparatively small in 30s to 40s. It is lesB than 20 million pounds a year, and you 
import as much more from abroad. Bo you mean to say that if you want to spin more 
30s to 40s counts you will have to import new machinery and you cannot turn it out 
on the present machinery ? 

A. We can turn it out. But we cannot get that efficiency whioh we will get if we 
were to import new machinery. 

Q. So you think that with the existing machinery it is not economical to produoe 
more 30s to 40s. 

A. It is not economical to the highest point of efficiency. It is no doubt eoonomica 
but not to the highest extent. 

Q. It can be done but you prefer to do it with better equipped machinery t 
A. Yes. 

Q. How long do you think will it take for the adjustment to take place f Supposing 
you wanted to inorease your output, what would be the period of change ? You are 
now producing about 20 million pounds of 30s to 40s yam and you are importing as much. 
Suppose you begin with the humble idea of producing all the imported yam of these 
oounts in the country itself. Do you think it would require a good deal of imported 
machinery t 

A. Yes. It all depends on the machinery that is in existence. First we ought to 
know what is the present equipment of the different mills. 

Q. As a representative of the millowners could you not give us your opinion T 
A. It all depends on the equipment of the particular mill. But generally speaking, 
most of the mills are equipped for spinning 20s and 30s and if we want to do 30s and 
40s we can do so from the same machinery by introducing certain changes. But if 
we want to get the very best efficiency for our 30s and 40s it would be preferable to 
import new machinery for the specifio purpose of spinning 30s and 40s only rather than 
use the old machinery with some changes. 

Q. Can you give us some idea 1 Supposing you have to import all the machinery 
would it be a very long time before you get the new machinery to double your present 
output in 30s and 40s yarn ? I 

A. It all depends on the extent to whioh we get protection. If we oan get a reasonable 
protection, it oan be speeded up. If we get verv little protection, it may take a longer 
time. " 

Q. I am not speaking of the inducement. But I am speaking of the amount of time 
that is taken to put up new machinery and produce yarn. 

A. A year or a year and a half. 

Q. It all depends on the spindleage you require ? How many spindles do you require, 
oan you tell us ? It is a question of 20 million poundB of yarn, ' • ’ ’ 

A, It has got to bo calculated, 
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(J. f>0 you call it a practical proposition to produoe these finer counts by means at 
additional imported machinery and depending on imported ootton ? Would you say 
that you will make it a business proposition in the next few years ? 

A. A very good business proposition as England or Japan has done. 

President. —But how does that afleot the prosperity of the present industry } It might' 
be a good proposition for mills to engage in this new branch of the industry but we are 
not oonoemed with that at the moment. We are conoemed with the prosperity of the 
present industry. We are not concerned with people who want to set up new mills 
and to produce finer counts from imported machinery. How would the erection of 
those new mills alter the position of the present mill s which are spinning coarser counts 
in which according to you, there is depression 7 
A. We shall be able to stop the imports of medium and finer counts which we are at 
present getting from Japan and the United Kingdom and which are competing directly 
in certain oases and indirectly in other oasesj because one thing is certain, that the 
new mills that will be started will be started by some of the mill agents who are working 
the mills at present’; so that they will know best how to supplement their production 
and keep out foreign competition. If the foreign competition is kept out, then naturally 
the present depression will be lifted to a certain extent. 

Mr. Subba Eao _You were suggesting merely an advantage to production. I can 

understand your point if it is a question of displacing a certain part of the present 
production. You are speaking of the present depression. If you can turn out some 
of the present factories to the finer counts I can understand your reduoing what may 
be considered a drug on tbe market and thereby making a profit. But your suggestion 
is that the present mills are not equipped to any large extent to spin 30s. to 40s. If 
that be so, the present depression continues with regard to the over supply of the coarser 
counts. • 

A. You mean the immediate present T 
Q. In the next two or three years. 

President.- —At the present time with which we as a Tariff Board are oonoemed. 

A. Yes; it is bound to continue. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Unless the present machinery is converted for spinning 
finer counts. 

Mr. Subba Eao. —But is that a practical proposition 7 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —I do not think so. 

Mr. Majmudar —Up to what counts oan you spin 7 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —We have to make several changes. We havo to import 
bobbins from England and it will take at least 3 or 8 months. Then it will take some 
time to overhaul the machinery and put it up. 

Q. Some of the Ahmedabad mills are spinning from African ootton 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have they ohanged their machinery or are they spinning on the old machinery T 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai —They have not ohangea. But as I said they are not 
getting that efficiency which one would like to get. These changes oan be made. There 
are three ways of working. One way is you can go On spinning 40s even on machinery 
equipped on 20s. But the yam and the production will not give so much advantage. 
Whether it will be to an advantage or to a disadvantage it has to be worked out. Then 
the second way is to make alterations in the existing machinery, and the vest way is 
to import new machinery equipped for spinning the particular counts. 

Mr. Subba Eao. —Is the second proposition a practicable one—the modification of 
machinery 7 
A. Yes it is. 

Q. You think it will succeed and will be economical enough for all practical purposes t 
A. Yes. 

President. —How expensive is it ? Are you in a position to give any figures to show 
the cost of converting machinery which is spinning 25s to spin 35s 7 
A. We will have to work It out. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —'I do not think it will give the same result as new 
machinery. In one mill , in the New Textile, I am Bpinning 42s w4rp, I am going as 
far as that. In the other mill with the same cotton we are not able to go beyond 34s 
and so it is not paying us comparatively. Unless we put new machinery and throw out 
the old machinery it will not give us the same competing efficiency as in England. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —In the oase of 30s you do not require separate machinery. 
A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —But new machinery will give better results than the 
existing machinery. 



A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Do you want the figures for one mill T 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Take a typical mill of 40,000 spindles producing 25s yam and suppose 
you want to make it spin 35s, what will be the increased coat ? That is what we want 
to know. 

Mr. Majmudar. —How much production do you get in 42s warp . 

A. 2*5 ounces. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —We get 2‘76 ounces. 

Q. That is for new machinery ? 

A. No ; old maohinery. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —You remember we had a discussion about income tax returns and 
you offered to give us correct figures. You said those figures in your statement included 
a number of mills that went in for ginning and so on and they were not all cotton mills. 
Have you been able to get those figures now ? You remember, Mr. Patel, you said at a 
later stage that they did not include only ootton mills but included ginning mills and 
so on. 

A. Mr. Patel. —The difficulty is that the income tax authorities will not give us figures. 

Q. In a sense the figures now supplied to us bears out the general impression created 
by those figuree. The net profit is 55 lakhs and deducting the loss of 5 lakhs it means 
that a large number of mills must have made some profit and a small number must have 
made a loss. There are 48 mills and it looks as though a large number of mills made 
profits in that year. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We have given it in the statement. (AnnexureA) 

President. —Your figures are extremely interesting, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, as they 
seem, somewhat contrary to the Bombay Millownere 1 experience, to show that 1925 
was a much better year for you than 1924 or 1923. 

A. No, Sir; it is not so. I will explain that. The number of mills that have been ^ 
taken are not identically the same mills. The number 40 or 50 may be the same. But 
the mills are not identically the same mills every year. 

Q. But they are near enough. If you have got 48 or 49 mills there may be a difference 
of one or two mills which does not affect the total result to any great extent either way> 

A. Mr. Patel. —In 1923 10 mills went into liquidation. These mills have been omitted 
from our calculation for 1924-25 and the number has been made up by other mills that 
were started later on. In 1923 the percentage is less because we had to face a strike for 
05 days. It affects the profits in 1923. 

Q. The point is that 1925 was a better year for you than 1924 and, if I may say so 
your whole position is distinctly better than it is in Bombay, which of course is the 
impression we had already. 

A. That is so on account of those new mills, I think. 

Q. If the now mills are working at a profit, so much the better. That docs not alter 
the impression. It only confirms it. 

A. What about the 10 or 12 mills which are lost altogether ? 

Q. Those were obviously a source of weakness to you and on your own showing they 
were paying dividends until they disappeared. You cannot argue anything from that 
exoept that they were badly managed. 

A. That affects the compilation and features of statistics. 

Q. But the point I am now endeavouring to bring about—a satisfactory point from the 
Ahmedabad outlook—is that you had definitely a profit in 1925 whereas Bombay had 
equally definitely a very heavy loss. Therefore to that extent you are better off than 
Bombay, The profit may not have been what you would have liked. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —As we were hard hit we tried our level best to bring up 
the profit to the highest point and it is shown in the results. 

Q. I think you are muoh to he congratulated, Mr. Kasturbhai, and we hope to show 
you to Bombay as an example of what oan be done in times of depression. But how was 
it that 1925 was a much better year than 1924 for you ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —If you please refer to Statement 2, you will find the details. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Is it the calendar year ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —In Ahmedabad most of the mills work from January 
to December. 

Q. In Bombay there was a strike then. Is it due to that f Is the prosperity due 
to the foot that one of your best competitors had a strike for over three months T 
' A. We are not competing very keenly with Bombay. Ahmedabad is specialising in 
a particular kind of goods for which we have also been given epithets. 
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Mr. Majmudar —Did you not tell us that you fixed the prices of yam and cloth when 
there was a strike in Bombay f 

A. We did and we are thinking of doing it again if similar necessity arises. It does 
not necessarily mean that because of the strike we did it. 

President. —I thought it was the strike that enabled you to fir prices and in ordinary 
circumstances you could not do it. You told us when we met you in Ahmedabad that 
owing to the strike in Bombay you were able to fir your prioes and that in normal times 
you would not be able to do so. I am not criticising your notion, but lam merely 
asking you now whether but for the strike you might not hare been able to fix 
prices. 

A, Mr. Chamavlal Parekh. —We did not fir the prices after the Bombay strike. Nature 
helped us in having the strike in Bombay. We fired the prioes before the strike. 
At present cotton is going down and if we are to fir the prioes we will be loring 
heavily. 

Q. I would like definitely to see what you did say, because it is a very important point 
and it is a point also under consideration by the Bombay Millowners whether you oani 
fir prices and maintain them. It is an important point. 

Mr. Majmudar. —You say “ We felt the depression. We thought we could not go 
on like thut and therefore we had to close down or do something in the matter.” 

A. Mr. Patel. —So the Bombay strike oame after the firing of the prices. 

Q. No. 

President. —In your answer you say “ It may be that the depression has not been felt 
so severely as it was felt last year—last year at this time. ” Raja Hari Kishan 
Haul’s question was ‘‘You could do so only when the Bombay mills were closed or 
would you also do so when the Bombay mills are working ”, and your answer was 
‘It would not be desirable to do so when the Bombay mills were working.’ So my 
statement of your views was, I think, an accurate one. As I said, I am not in any 
way criticising your policy. There is a good deal to be said in its favour. All I want 
to examine you on is the possible effects and, generally speaking, the feasibility of this 
action, beoause it is obviously a very important matter if you can fix prioes in normal 
circumstances when the Bombay mills are working and it seems to show a strength of 
organisation which is a little unusual in our experience of the industry so far. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhat Lalbhai. —It would not be possible unless several faotors combine 
to help us as they did last time. We have been recently considering the point. But the 
prioes of cotton dropping every day would undo our action because, however much we 
may tTy to stabilise our prices, the merchants would not have any confidence in those 
prioes and we may be simply ousted out of the market if we deoided on it. 

Q. One further point that I wanted to ask you about is a statement in the press with 
reference to the depreasionin Ahmedabadin which the local correspondent of the “Times 
of India ” has said that the Bombay people were cutting into your market in lougoloth. 

A. At present I am not .making any longoloth in my mills; so Ido not know anything 
about it Mr. Dixit may perhaps tell you. 

Q. This is the reference : ‘ The Bombay mill agents seem to have determined not 
to increase the existing stocks any more. For the last four mouths they are selling goods 
at almost any prioe as soon as they are manufactured, with the result that they have 
captured the up-country markets in longcloth. Although the Iooal mills are quoting 
from 13 to 12 annas per pound for longoloth, they have not been able to effect any sales. 
In consequence some mills have ceased to manufacture longoloth.’ 1 want to know how 
far that represents the actual state of affairs. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —The information is quite oorreot that the Bombay millowners are selling 
at any prioes which is offered to them. 

Q. Only in longoloth ? 

A. Most of the markets depend on longcloth for filing the prioes. All the prices are 
being fixed according to longcloth m ainl y. That is the system observed in Bombay. 

Q. So the position is that the weak Bombay mills owing to these forced sales are 
dragging you down t 

A. We have got to follow the same policy and the result is that the merchants have 
become so diffident that they are afraid of buying any longer. They do not buy at 
all except for their immediate requirements. 

Q. Then we get baok to the old position which is laok of confidence in a falling 
market. Do you or do you not consider that this heavy American crop may possibly 
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be a blessing in disguise as it may get you to the bottom of your market much more 
quiokly and therefore possibly much more cheaply from your point of view than a long 
drawn out agony ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —We have heavy stooks at high rates. 

Q. We have no figures of your stooks. 

A. We have three months’ production. 

Q. We cannot accept that figure without any sort of verification. I would suggest 
that you should try to follow the Bombay Millowners’ Association to some extent for the 
benefit of any future Tariff Board which may sit on this question. 

A. Mr. Dixit. —We cannot say when the market will take a different turn altogether. 

Q. No. It will not be long delayed at any rate, I hope. I think you must get to the 
bottom some time. Meanwhile we have rather wandered from where we started the 
discussion which was why it was that you had a better year in 1925 than in 1024, 
contrary to the experience of Bombay and other parts of India. You attribute it 
mainly to the fact that you put your shoulders to the wheel ? 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. —I think so. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —One finds that your own funds are practically in exoeBB of the Llook 
account. The owned funds of the various mills consisting of the paid up capital are in 
excess of the block value, which is supposed to bo a conservative position. I assume 
there is nothing like debenture or mortgage debt. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Yes, except in one mill . 

Q. So whatever loans you may have are ourrent loans ? 

A. Yes.' 

Q. There is no mortgage loan ? 

A. Yes. 

President. —What do you mean by reserve deduotion T Do you mean that the reserves 
are diminished by that extent ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —But the net profits do not include that deduotion t 

A. No. 

Mr. Majrr.vdar. —What has been the fall in prices in the last six weeks in yarn and 
oloth per pound. ? Take 20s yarn for instanoe f What is the drop in price consequent 
to the recent drop of abont Rs. 70 a candy in cotton ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Ra. 70 you consider for spot. 

Q. What I say is the price of cotton has dropped only recently, that is during the last 
two or three weeks. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the drop in the price of yam and oloth as compared with the drop in cotton ? 
Have the Ahmedabad mills reduced their price of yam and cloth t 

A. They have. 

Q. To what extent ? 

A. Within these two months T 

A. Yes. 

A. At least 1J annas. Certain mills might have rednced more or less, but the average 
may be 1J annas. I am talking of one month. 

A. Mr. Amratlal. —If you take six weeks, it will be more. 

A. Mr. Patel. —The present position is that it is difficult to sell goods even at 
reduced rates. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. 1 - W'e are not able to sell the whole production, not even 
half of it. If we sell it is all right, hut if we cannot sell it. 

Q. Japan has reduced the price 4 

A. Mr. Ka&hirbhai Lalbhai. —I was told only this morning that the longcloth they 
were selling at Rs. 16 is marketed at Rs. 14-6-0. 

A. Mr. Patel.—- 2/42s yam has gone down from Re. 1-6-0 to Re. 1-2-0. 

Q. So the drop in price in Indian has not been as much as in Japanese yarn ? 

A. No. 

Q. That may be one of the reasons why there is no movement in cloth or yarn . 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —But nobody is offering. If one were to offer for a thousand 
bales we will go down 2 or 2J annas. But simply reducing the rate will shake the 
confidence of the merchants. 
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Q. I am only trying to guess the cause of the short deliveries. It may he due to the 
fact that the fall in the price of Indian yarn and cloth is not what it is in comparison with 
the Japanese stuff. 

Raja Hart Kithan Kavl. —If you do not reduce your prices people may go on buying 
Japanese yarn 1 

A. We do. Supposing on one bale if we were to reduoe, say, half an anna they do not' 
buy to-day. They will come two or three days afterwards and expect a further reduction. 

Q. Unless they know that you axe prepared to sell cheaper than the Japanese why will 
they oome for your goods f They will go tothe Japanese importer for the cheaper quality. 
You have to bring down your price ? 

A. We have to bring it down and we are bringing it down. 

Q. What I mean is that others may not come to know that you are prepared to sell ■ 
oheaper than the Japanese prices 7 

A. Mr. Amratlal. —They do know that we have ample stocks and if they want goods 
they can come with a lower offer and we do consider it very favourably. 

Mr. Majmudar. —To what extent have the Bombay mills reduced thoir prices t 

A. Mr. Ohamanlal Parekh. —Within four weeks they have reduced 1J annas, but they 
reduced two months back a lot. 

Q. It was stated that the Bombay mills are selling longcloth at a much lower price than 
the Ahmedabad mills and therefore they are capturing the markets. I want to know 
the difference in price between the Bombay cloth and the Ahmedabad cloth formerly 
and now. Can you give us an idea ? Is the reduction made by the Bombay mills much 
more than the reduction made by the Ahmedabad mills ? 

A. It is not exaotly like that. Bombay had recently reduced and Ahmedabad had 
reduced formerly. When Bombay was selling at Re. 1 we were selling at 14 annas, and 
now Bombay has reduoed to 14 annas and merchants come and offer us 12 annas: They 
say that between Bombay and Ahmedabad there ought to be a difference of 2 annas. 
Ahmedabad mills cannot afford to sell by keeping the same difference. The difference 
must vary when tho prices are higher and lower. Formerly there was a difference of 
three annas a pound between Bombay and Ahmedabad prices. That has been narrowed 
down and came to 2 annas. Now people say that when Bombay is selling at Re. 1-1-0 
we were selling at 14 annas. Bombay reduced it to 14 annas and when we reduce by one 
anna to 13 annas, thoy want it to bo reduced to 12 annas. That comes in the way. 
Practically longcloth of the Ahmedabad mills is not coming to Bombay. It goes to the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Q. Why do you consider the cotton cultivator to be your best customer 7 Is it because 
the ootton crop pays the agriculturist most, or is it due to any other reason T 

A. The cotton cultivators are the best buyers because it pays their more to grow cotton. 
At the same time they are mixed cultivators. They are agriculturists for cotton as well 
as for grain. In certain parts of their land, if they have big lands, they sow cotton and 
iD certain parts they sow grain. So if they are hit in cotton they are not altogether ruined. 
They are not altogether one sort of cultivators having only cotton. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —You mean this is the money crop for them ? 

A. Yes; so, if they are hit in cotton they will have the other. 

President. —As you know, Mr. Ohamanlal, we have been round India since we met you 
last. We have been to Madras, Calcutta, Cawnpoie, Delhi and Amritsar and we have been 
round the local markets in all those places to see what, we could find, and we found that, 
speaking generally, you were in dose touch with tho markets and wero endeavouring to 
supply them with what they wanted. But we had some complaints of the quality of 
thr Ahmedabad goodB in various places, especially in regard to yam. From Madras 
specially there were complaints about short reeling, etc., and a statement was made that 
in Madras, which is a big centre of the handloom industry, they prefer Japanese yam 
because they can depend on its length and its quality. In Cawnpore, the Ahmedabad 
goods were not considered as good as they might be. 1 do not know whether yon 
wish to make any remarks on that 7 

A. Yarn and cloth 7 

Q. Yes, both; cloth even more than yam. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai LaWhai. —I think everywhere the cloth that Ahmedabad is producing 
is the cheapest. So naturally you cannot expect any tribute to the quality of cloth 2 
they want it cheap. If they want good cloth they oan have it, but they can’t have cheaper 
prices and good cloth. 

A. Mr. Ohamanlal Parekh. —Merchants are to he blamed more than the mills. They 
want a reduced quality at a lower price. Of course we look to the cost of production and 
say, all right. In short reeling too, it is not that the mills are manufacturing these 
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of their own ohoice. The merchants come and give an order that they want 28/40s and 
it is marked as 28/40s. It is not marked as 40a. 

Q. You mark it as 28/40s ? 

A. 28 oounto baled in 40 knots. 

Q. That is exactly what they told us, and I found it impossible to believe that 
merchants asked for 40s and you sold them 28s and they sold it as 40s. 

A. We call it 28s and not 40s. It is the fault of the merchant. The difference in 
price is the same. We are selling at 28s prioe. 

Q. But the unsuspecting purchaser who gets 28s as 40s does not know that you are 
getting the price only for 28s. He thinks he has got his 40s and when he uses it he finds 
out that he has not. 

Mr. Majmudar. —You are stamping 28 /40s 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suggested that to Mr. Amalsad, but he did not agree. 

A. If a merchant comes and asks, in these depressed conditions we have to clear our 
stock. We have no other alternative. We have to dispose of the stock. 

President. —It is a damaging admission if I may say so. 

A. I do agree, but we oannot help it. But there are hardly one or two spinning 
mills in Abmedabad which do it now. 

Q. Why don't you get together and atop it. These practices do not tend to the stability 
of the industry and certainly it is difficult to recommend any assistance to an industry 
which does this sort of thing. Is not the Millowners’ Association strong enough to 
stop it t 

A. Mr. Patel. —But we have only one or two spinning mills, and this system is not 
practised by most of the mills . 

Q. Mr. Chamanlal has just said that it has been done by many of the mills. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekk. —Not by many. 

A. Jtfr. Patel. —Only three or four mills are spinning mills which sell yam in hanks. 
The rest are all weaving and spinning mills. Even in spinning mills, for the last two 
years they have been supplying yam to the weaving sheds to a very great extent. So 
very little is being bundled and baled and Bold in outside districts as oompared with 
two or three years before. 

Q. Is it your point that very little yam is sold from Ahmodabad in this manner ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Very little yarn is sold in this manner, not to the extent 
of five per oent. 

Q. If is quite sufficient; even 5 per cant, is quite sufficient to min a reputation. 

A. We agree to that. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Then Mr. Amalsad was complaining of 20s being actually 18J. 

A. Mr. Amratlal. —That is wrong. For supplying 20s we spin 20J. 

President. —Generally speaking as regards your quality, you consider that it is 
merely a case of Abmedabad supplying what is wanted ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Yes, we think so. 

Q. You are asked for cheap stuff and you supply it ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

Q. That leads to a further question. There is no doubt whatever that a certain amount 
of imitation goes on. What I mean is that we have discovered undoubtedly two forms of 
lowering the quality. It was represented to us at Amritsar that an Indian mill produoes 
a number and a ticket one year, say 3868 Lotus. That is extremely good value for the 
prioe. There is a demand for that number and it is a profitable line. But the following 
year Lotus 3868 from the same mill is distinctly of lower quality than it was in the 
previous year. 

A. That is absolutely incorrect. It wsb done in 1905 when there was a very big demand 
owing to the Swadeshi movement. Abmedabad got a very bad name for it, and I dare 
say that even daring the war years when we were making bumper profits nobody cared 
to do this sort of trick. It used to be done till 1905 or 1906. One particular number 
and ticket was made current in the market and within the next six months or after a 
year they used to change the quality by cutting down the reed and pick and supplying 
a different quality with the same label. But it haB been absolutely stopped, if I 
may say so, ever since the year 1912—for the last 13 or 14 years. 
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President. —One witness who made that statement promised to give ns samples. We 
have not yet got them. If we get them we shall send them to you to Bee what you think 
about them. The seoond method of reducing quality is somewhat different. It is 
this. A mill produces a number say 3868, which goes on the market and gets a very 

good reputation; then another mill produces another number 3808. 

A. That is being done, 

Q. Cannot a body like your Assooiaton stop that sort of thing 7 That is what I want 
to know. 

A. We have been coming to an agreement recently that no sooner does a mill adopts a 
special number, if that mill adopts that number previous to another mill printing it, . 
any mill that comes after should stop it. We arc coming to an arrangement. 

Q. How far have you got with it ? 

A. I know this iu the case of two groups. There was the case of the Calico Mill and 
the Rama Krishna Mill. There was a similar number or print by the Calico mill. Then 
it was found out that they were doing it after the Rama Krishna Mill, and the Calico 
immediately gave it up. Similarly there was another case and they have also agreed 
that if they print that number after another mill which started it then they are prepared 
to give it up. 

Q. There is also a certain similarity of tickets, I believe, between different mills. It 
has been suggested that that eould be gpt over by registering the tickets under the 
Patents Act, but that the cost of registration is rather heavy 1 
A. A large number of mill s, I think almost all the mills have got a few tickets 
registered. But then the difficulty comes in from the merchants who are big buyers, 
who have got their tiokets and who would get them printed on the goods of my mill as 
also of a mill in a neighbouring district which may be manufacturing the same 
quality. It is also being done in the case of the importers. You Can hardly find out 
who have been the real manufacturers. 

Q. That is a further point I was coming to. A further complaint that we had was 
that in many caBes the mill’s stuff was stamped purely with the name of the merchants, 
and it was impossible to ascertain where it came from to the detriment of the purobaser 
who knows naturally that some mills are better than others. I should like to know how 
that could bo got round ? 

A. Mr. Raxturbhai Lalbhai. —I do not think it is at all possible. It will take out the 
middleman’s profit and the middleman would cease to purchase. He may be able to 
earn some margin in the product pf a particular mill and he always likes that the 
identity of the mill may be kept secret, and therefore that practice iB being more widely 
adopted both in Bombay and Calcutta and everywhere. 

' Q. It is also adopted as a matter of course by importers of goods 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. It is extremely difficult to see how it could be got over. You say that a certain 
number of tickets is registered under the Patents Act. What is the fee 7 
A. Mr. Patel. —In Caloutta I recently paid Rs. 40. 

Q. For one ticket 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. It is rather heavy. Have you got any tickets registered, Mr. Kasturbhai 7 
A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes, but I have no personal knowledge. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —We get our tickets registered in the Sub-Registry 
court at Ahmedabad and it docs not cost more than Rs. 10. 

Q. Rs. 10 ? 

A. Yes, we register it as priority. 

Q. How does that help you 7 

A. In case anybody imitates the ticket we can prove our priority. 

Q. I understand that some of these tickets are registered under the Patents Act. Did 
you register under the Patents Act, Mr. Patel ? ■ 

A .Mr. Patel. —Yes. 

Q. It oost you Rs. 40 and it cost Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal Rs. 10. What advantage 
do you get out of this Rs. 40 registration 7 

A. He has got priority in time. Nobody oan imitate his ticket after the registration 
while I have my own ticket registered bo that the ticket is solely in my interest 
and can always he used by me. Nobody can imitate it, nor can anybody use it. 

Q. Yours proteots you against imitation, his protects him against duplication, so to 

speak 1 
A. Yes. 
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Mr. Majmudar. —You do not follow the Bombay system 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parelch. —No. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Suppose there are * Curicuta * and ‘ Cuti Cura Would the latter 
be an infringement of your right f 

A. Mr. Patel. —Yes. 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —Surely it will be a oolourable imitation. 

President. —I do not suppose your registration proteots you against a colourable 
imitation. I cannot see what advantage Mr. Patel has if yours proteots you against a 
oolourable imitation. I wish you would look it up. 1 will look it up too; but I shall 
% be glad to have your views. 

Mr. Majmudar. —The Bombay millowners keep a register of labels ! 

A. Mr. Patel. —Yes. 

Q. You do not keep any ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it difficult for you to follow the Bombay praotloe ? 

A. It is difficult to operate the system. 

Q. In what way f Do you know what the Bombay system is ? 

A. They send the labels to the Association to be registered and kept there. 

Q. And whenever any mill introduces new labels, copies are circulated to all the mem¬ 
bers of the Association and if any member of the Association haB any objection to the 
said label being registered he puts in his objections. Is it not possible to start an 
all-India organisation to register labels so that all this trouble about imitation and using 
the same labels would disappear ? 

A. It is not feasible with us in Ahmedabad. 

Q. Why t 

A. Because, as Mr. Kasturbhai said sometimes we are selling goods on merchants’ 
tickets. 

President.—When you are selling on your own ticket t That is what Mr. Majmudar 
refers to. Wo aro not concerned with the merchants’ tickets. 

A. The system is not uniform. The same goods may be Btamped with the merchants’ 
ticket or with the mill’s tioket. 

Q. In that case the name of the mill does not appear I 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Majmudar. —We are discussing the ease where only the mills’ labels appear. Is it 
not possible for you to register labels of the mills so that one mill may not put in a label 
which is a colourable imitation of the other mill’s label. 

A. We have not tried it. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kanl. —If there was such a registration it would possibly prevent 
imitation ? 

A. I think so. If it is an all-India organisation it would help us a great deal. 

Q. Could you prevent it ? 

A. Just as Mr. Majmudar said, if every new ticket prepared by a mill is circulated to all 
the mills and everybody is given an opportunity to piotest if he has any objection to it 
the system would work well. If one loses the opportunity of protesting then one should 
have no opportunity of complaining in future. 

Q. Supposing one imitates the ticket or the number in spite of protests f 

A. In that case the Association should be provided with a committee to settle such 
questions if they want to avoid litigation. 

Q. You think some penalty should be provided ? 

A. It depends on the nature of the co-operation that is received. If the penalty is 
very heavy you may perhaps get only a smaller number of people to co-operate. 

Q. Is it possible to enforce a penalty f 

A. I think a penalty may be enforced to a certain extent, not a very heavy penalty. 
There should be an inducement for co-operation instead of for litigation. 

Q. There are cases at present in which one mill has imitated the number or ticket of 
another mill in respect of some lines whioh were selling profitably, and when a mill thinks 
it can gain by imitating another mill’s ticket or number it has a temptation and 
would Be inclined to overlook any advice given by some central body. I want to know 
whether it is possible to provide a penalty which would be deterrent and prevent it. Or, 
do you mean that it is neoessary to have legislation on that point ? 

A. I think if there is a provision that a particular committee appointed by that body 
should arbitrate on a question of dispute we hope it will be accepted by both the parties. 
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Q. Do yon want this provision to be backed by legislation or do yon want it as one of 
the provisions in the articles of association of the central body ? 

A. Yes, in the articles of the central body. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —With regard to numbers what happens is this. We sell 
oertain bales and ask the merchants what number they want. At the same time the 
mills do not know what is that number, whether it belongs to any other mills. The 
merchants oome and say, * we have purchased these 25 bales. Please print Buch and 
such a number.’ After the bales have gone away the mill which had that original number 
complains to us and says that it is its number. Then we agree to stop it. 

President. —Can you patent the number as well as the ticket f You cannot patent the 
number, can you T 

A. Mr. Patel. —They oan do it but there is some difficulty. You oannot do it to the 
extent to which you can register a label. 

Mr. Subba Boo. —Do they patent English numbers in England; for instance, 1708, 
0000. I do not think they are imitated. 

A. They do not do it. 

Q. So, there must be some legislation ? 

A.. Mr. Banchhodlal Amratlal. —I think the Trade Marks Aot in England does not exist 
in India. If it existed we could have the protection. 

Q. Now, with regard to the quality of the Ahmedabad goods, I have been struck by 
this kind of oOntrast. When we went round the mills in Ahmedabad I felt the quality 
was very high, specially the r esigns and patterns struck me as very advanced, but as you 
see there is this sinister reputation in the markets that the quality iB very low. How do 
you explain this ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, —There are two kinds of goods manufactured in Ahmedabad. 
Up till recently we used to manufacture heavily sized goods. Three or four years ago 
we used to manufacture heavily sized goods. Being heavily sized, there used-to be 
eheeras and jalaa as we oall them. Of course they used to sell at a cheap price and 
there was hardly ono mill outside Ahmedabad which could compete with Ahmedabad. 
We had a special line. 

Mr. Subba Bao. —In supplying cheap cloth ? 

A. Yes. One would think how it was that we sold so cheaply. We used to size heavily 
and pass off as goods containing so much yarn. 

Q. Is that not passing off China clay as cloth J 

A. That is not the oase. But this cloth which Ahmedabad had been manufacturing 
for the last 20 or 26 years used to be sold very well in the districts of United Provinces, 
Behar and a portion of the Punjab where the climate was rather cold and those who used 
the doth never used to wash it. Once it was put on it was never washed until it was 
torn. That is our information. I think it is correct because if they were to waBh it the 
sizing will wash out and they will never purchase it again. This was the case nntil some 
three years back. Now wo have been going on to bleached kinds and in those we are 
most up to date. 

President. —How many mills are turning out those kindB ? 

A. Out of 59 there are 40 or 45 mills which are turning out bleached kinds. Seven or 
eight years back there were hardly half a dozen millB who used to work on bleached kinds. 

Mr. Subba Bao. —Is your market very large in the Punjab ? 

A. We have got our markets as we have already stated. 

Q. The Punjab takcB the largest proportion of the bleached imports into India. There 
we were told that your cloth is so bad; but if you are making the bleached goods and 
that part of India is buying bleaohed varieties, Is it not in your interest to send samples 
of your improved patterns ? 

A. We are doing that. Our bleaohed kinds are selling very well in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and Madras. 

President. —You have not entirely Btopped the manufacture of the doth you have 
referred to f 

A. No. We still manufacture it to a very large extent. 

Mr. Subba Bao. —It has been suggested by some one that there is some difficulty about 
the delivery of goods. For example, you have made contracts at certain prices and 
later on the prices rise. It is suggested that the mills are not eager to made delivery. 
Is that true to any large measure ? 

A. Not at all. The point is this. Ahmedabad never makes out such large contracts 
as in Bombay. As explained already in Ahmedabad, Bombay turns out the standard 
lands and they are able to sell them in large quantities. In Ahmedabad we manufacture 
according to the requirements of the merchants and our forward sales generally are not 
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for more than a couple of months in tho normal times. Naturally we oan always meet the 
requirements of the merchants. 

Q. -X was speaking of the contracts. If in the meanwhile the prices rise it is suggested 
that there are difficulties about delivery it is just postponed and so on. 

A. No, I do not think so. 

A. Mr. Patel. —It is just the contrary with me. I have always delivered the contract 
to the best of the terms but the merchants never come to take delivery in spite of notices 
when the rates fall. 

Mr. Majmudar. —What is the percentage of bleached goods to the total goods in 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —30 or 35 per cent. 

Q. Woutd it be possible for you to give figures for the last four or five years from the 
monthly returns 1 

A. Yes. 

President. —In Bombay it appears to be four lakhs against thirteen crores of pounds 
and you say yours is 30 to 35 per cent. ? 

A. Yes. Practioally at present almost all the mills are turning bleached goods. In 
my mill bleached goods come to 76 per cent. 

Q. To whom do you send these figures ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —To the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Q. We have been given a general statement of the reduction in output owing to 
reduction in hours from 12 to 10. According to the Bombay Millowners it is ]BJ for 
spinning and 10 to 12 for weaving. Can you give us some definite figures of one or two 
select mills, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, showing how much it was t 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Yes. 

A. Mr. Patel. —This is the statement which we have received from some mills. 
We submit th$ original. 

(The statement was handed to the President.) 

Q. Mr. Majmudar will take out the relevant faots and send it back to von. Wo 
want the data on which it is baaed. As yon know, Mr. Chamanlal, one of the reasons 
' why you asked for a further hearing was that you were rather anxious to make some 
comments on the evidence of some of the witnesses before us in Ahmedabad. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Jjalbhai. —We have got copies of the evidence so late that we were 
not able to prepare the statement that we wanted. We went on writing to the Board 
and telegraphing. 

Q. You have copies of the relevant evidence, I think. 

A. Mr. Patel. —We have already sent a statement. 

Q. None of these particular statements you refer here are of any very material 
importance. As regards the statement of Mr. Findlay Shirras, we are working out the 
cost of production figures which you have sent us. You had a copy of Mr. Desai’s 
written evidence. You have had that for some time, I think. I thought you were 
sufficiently aware of the general character of the statements made in Ahmedabad. 
Are you in a position to comment on them ? 

A. Mr. Ohamanlal Parekh. —Only with reference to the directors. The directors of 
most of the mills are well-to-do and experienced men. It is said that the direotors’ 
meetings are called once in a year. 

Q. How often do you oall meetings ? 

A. Generally twice a year. 

Q. If you have meetings only twice a year then how can they be said to decide 
questions of policy ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai IMbhai. —Questions of policy are with regard to the expansion 
of the mills or the curtailment of production or the increase of production. Otherwise 
generally the system being the Managing Agency system, the routine work is naturally 
handed over to the agents. There the question of polioy does not arise. For instance, 
with regard to the purchase of cotton or the sale of pienegoods, the matter is left entirely 
to the agents. That we do not think oomes under the purview of the directors. Bnt 
such matters of policy as the expansion of mills, or the curtailment of production to an 
appreciable extent or an increase in production or an increment in wages are always 
considered and deoided upon in consultation with the directors. 

Q. If you propose to make an appreciable cut in wages does that mean that you 
•ummen a special meeting of the direotors f 

A. Not necessarily, but we will oonsult the directors. In certain mills they may 
pall for a meeting. Bnt in others they may do it in consultation with tho directors, 
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Most of Mr. Desai’s statements were with reference to the few mills which b ad gone into 
liquidation and for whioh we had not a word to say. We are quite in agreement 
as regards remedial measures to he taken for suoh mills aDd if you look to his evidenoe 
yon will find that most of his comments are direoted against those concerns that 
have come to grief. 

Q. I .think he referred to 32 mills of different calibre ? 

A. Not only that. But the reference to the 32 mills is ever since the starting of the 
mill indnstry in Ahmedabad. It uovere a period of 30 or 40 years. 

A. Mr. Patel. —I had a talk with him and he said it was for period of moro 
than 30 years. 

Q. You say “ with reference to the statement that the mill chawls are being farmed 
oat to Pathans and Banias, investigations reveal the fact that this statement is far 
from troth.” I do not remember for the moment who made that statement. 

A. Mr. Desai. 

Q. Have yon discovered any such oases 1 

A. Prom our enquiries we do not find any mill chawls being farmed out to Pathans 
and Banias. 

Q. One or two farther questions in this connection. We went in a very great detail 
into the question of audit with you in Ahmedabad. We examined Mr. Shah, one of 
the auditors of the two firms of auditors who do most of the work in Ahmedabad— 
Messrs. Engineer A Co., and Mr. Shah. Mr. Shah told us that he audited abont 
20 to 25 nulls of your mills. 

A. Mr. Parekh. —He is a joint auditor too. 

Q. With Messrs. Engineer A Co. 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. He informed us that his office consisted of two clerks and be also stated that the 
feeB for audit in Ahmedabad were Its. 150 to Rs. 200 a mill. Do you consider that that 
is a sufficient fee for the audit of a mill or that an audit carried out by such means is 
very satisfactory from the point of view of the shareholders ? 

A. Mr. Patel. —Mr. Dixit pays Rs. 1,200 to the auditor of his mills. 

Q. What do you pay, Mr. Parekh 1 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Rupees 300 to 400. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —Tn my mills it ranges from Rs. 360 to 400. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh.— It is generally Rs. 300 to 400 for each mill. 

Mr. Majntudar. —Why do you want two auditors T 

A. Messrs. Engineer A Co., are in Bombay and Mr. Shah is in Ahmedabad. 

President. —What is the object of a joint audit ? 

A. Both of them combine and do the work. 

Q. When yon talk of a joint audit, what does it mean exactly ? 

A. They arrange botwean themselves to examine certain vouchers each. One 
examines certain vouchers and the other the other set of vouchers. 

Mr. Slajmudar. —They exchange the work every year ? 

A. Not like that. 

Q. Supposing this year one auditor checks the stocks in spinning and another in 
weaving, next year they exchange. So that if there are any mistakes they can 
easily find them out ? 

A. Yes. 

President. —What is the advantage of having a joint audit ? 

A. There is no advantage. We have got facilities to get either of them, 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —There are some mills who have got two 
auditors. 

Q. Why do you do that ? 

A. Mr. Banchhodlal Amratlal. —Thereby the shareholders think that no discrepancy 
would creep in. 

Q. Is it an additional precaution T Would’nt it be a good thing to have one good 
auditor and pay him a deoent sum ? 

A. We are paying him about Rs. 600. 

Q. Mr. Shah tells us that he gets Rs. 160. 

A, That may be for a small ooncern. 

Q. That is the general average, he said. 

A. He might he getting that for a small ooncern- 
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Raja Bari Kishan Kaul. —If two of them are getting Rs. 300 or 350, eaoh will get only 
Rs. 150. 

A. For example I am paying for»a new mill whioh has just started Rs. 156, beoatuw 
he has simply-to audit the books and nothing else. There are no stooks. 

President, —His point about stocks was that the auditor had to aooept the agent’s 
certificate as to the quantity. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —It is being oheoked. If it was certified about cotton, 
piecegooda and stores, he will seleot to check either the cotton or the pieoegoodB or the 
stores—one of the three items. 

A. Mr. Patel. —We have enquired during the luncheon interval from the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association and they say they do not classify grey and bleached goods 
separately. 

President. —You enquired from the Millowners' Association ? 

A. Yea. 

Q. The figures are available for 1924 and 1925 ? 

A. Mr, Chamanlal Parekh. —Since the abolition of the duty they have not got then. 

Q. We have got the figures here up to 1925. We left off this morning on the question 
of audit. What Mr. Shah told us was that the Ahmedabad standard is muoh below the 
Bombay standard, that ordinarily in Bombay if the fee was Rs. 500 or Rb. 600 for a 
mill of the same size, in Ahmedabad he would get only Rb. 150 or Rs. 200, and in a 
few oases Rs. 250 1 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —He may be paid between Rb. 200 and Rs. 400—it may be 
Rs. 200, Rs. 250 or Rs. 300. Of course Rs. 150 might bo from a small mill.—I do not 
know that. 

Q. The point I was discussing this morning was if it was not rather a small fee 
considering the importance of the work. I do not wish to oriticise Mr. Shah, but I oannot 
quite seo—wo have to deal with the facta before us—how ho oan audit all these concerns 
with the help of so few assistants. On his own showing, he audits about 64 oonoeras 
in a year by himself and with two assistants, which is the whole extont of his offioe. 
It does not seem to me to be likely that under the oiroumstances it is possible to make a 
very detailed audit. 

A. As far as foes are oonoemed, I think we oan submit a statement showing the fees 
paid in the Ahmedabad mills, and if Bombay mills also will submit a statement we oifc 
compare them. 

Q. You would show exaotly in that statement whioh mills have which auditors and 
what fees they get. 

A. Fees in Ahmedabad are bound to be on the low side as com pared to Bombay, because 
the office expenses and establishment charges in Bombay arc bound to be muoh higher. 
Still we can find out how they compare when compared with the expenses of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. 

A. Mr. Patel. —I think Mr. Shah is doing inoome-tax work also. So ho might be 
running the offioe for both the purposes. PerbapB it might be more economical. 

Q. He has only got an office of two assistants. He has got only two people in 
his office. 

A. Has office is ndt doing this work only. 

Q. That makes it worse. My point is whether he has got sufficient staff to conduot 
the audits of so many concerns in a way in which they should be conducted f 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —He finishes checking vouchers in one month, and so on. 

Q: Iunderstood none of the mills or very few of the mills have a running audit ? 

A. It is not a running audit. As the books are written he is checking them every 
month. 

Q. Is not that checking of vouchers month by month a running audit ? 

A. Ho. He has to go through all the vouohers. If he has finished checking the 
vouchers and cash book ledgers in one month then he has so much less work. 

Q. You mean he spreads the work out ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, I am not quite clear about this question of quantities. He told us that there is 
no oheok of quantities in Ahmedabad. But is not that very necessary for a satisfactory 
audit ? 

A Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —As far as my experience goes, I have dealt with two or 
three auditors, in every oase they olieolt audit. That is to say, they may take one or the 
other item whioh may have been certified by the agents and the auditors will see whether 
they tally with the figure given out in the agents’ certificate. 
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Q. He said there was no check of quantities in Ahmedabad. 

A. It may not be in each and every mill, but as far as my experience goes I do know 
that there are eheck-audits. 

Q. Quantities are checked in the audit'of your mill 1 

A. Mr. Ckamanlal Parekh. —When we are taking the stock we request them to come 
and check. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —He does not come and check eaoh and every item. 

Q. Surely he can count the number of bales ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. What happens in your mill, Mr, Dixit J 

A. Mr. Dixit. —We have as a matter of faot got quarterly audits and we oan count. 

Q. They do not oheck quantities 1 

A. No. 

Q. Don’t you consider that they should do it ? 

A. We request them when we are taking stooks and tell them that they are 
welcome. 

Q. Why welcome ? Why not insist on it for the benefit of your shareholders 1 At any 
rate I take it that most of you would agree that oheelring quantities is nocessary ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —We would welcome it. 

Q. Then a further question arising out of this is the delay in publishing balance Bheets. 
There again Mr. Shah says that the balance sheets in Ahmedabad were frequently 
published several months after the close of the year to which they related, in some oases 
fifteen months after. 

A. Mr. Chamanlcd Parekh. —They are generally published between June to 
August. 

Q. I think he mentioned that on some occasions it was 15 months after the olose of 
the year. 

A. It oannot be so, Sir, because we have to call a general meeting once every oalendar 
year. 

A. Mr. Patel.—We cannot delay it beyond 15 months. 

Q? I find that Mr. Shah says that the publication of the balance sheets varies from 6 
to 9 months after the close of the year—June, July and August..... 

A. Generally all the mills publish their balance Bheets in July and August. 

Q. Isn’t it possible to hurry that up a bit ? 

A. Many of the mills are selling upoountry and they do not get their accounts within 
three months or so. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Don’t you get your aooounts from upoountry every month t 

A. They do not send it at the end of the month. 

Q. You oan insist on their sending them next month ? 

A. We insist, but they are rather slow. 

Q. You allow the balance also to stand with them t 

A. Every day we get the sale forms. 

Q. So, that, it will be easy for you to calculate how much has been sold ? 

A. That we could not. We have to get other acoounts, agents’ commission and other 
charges. 

Q. That would not take three months ? 

A. They are not sending just at the olose of the month. They may be sending it by 
the next month. Some mills may be getting into February. 

Raja Bari Kishan Kaul. —One of the oriticisms made in Ahmedabad was that with a 
view to earn more commission the agents go on increasing the size of the mill and borrow 
capital, with well known results. This oritioism was made both by Mr. Desai and another 
witness. They said that the commission of the mill agents being on the total production 
they went on increasing production without oapital with the result that the mills came 
to grief. 

A, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —But the responsibility of financing the concern is with 
the agent and he would not extend unless he were prepared to take that responsibility. 
In most of the cases the extensions have been made in order to run the concern more 
economically. If I were to cite my own case—the case of the Asoka mills for which my 
company is the managing agent—when I started the concern I had a capital debt of 21 
lakhs, inspite of that I made extensions in order to bring down overhead charges and 
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as a matter ot laot i have been able to bring down the overhead charges by the 
extensions. Of oourse when I made these extensions the public or the shareholders 
levelled against me the oharge that I was doing so in order to earn a higher commission t 
but that is not the state of affairs because as a matter of fact my millB had 6 units of 
production, if I may say so. 

Q. Do you think that that action of yours resulted in reducing your previous 
debt ? 

A. It is bound to result. As you know, in Ahmedabad the unite of mills are very 
small, smaller than they should be. Naturally therefore extensions are being made 
even incurring capital debt in order that the overhead charges may be reduced. 

Q. You think there is nothing in this oritioism and that by doing so you better the 
position, i.e., you strengthen the position of the mills ? 

A. Quite sb. If I wanted to earn more commission, I would rather start another mill 
than extend the old one. If extensions are undertaken, it is simply in order that the 
overhead charges may be brought down. 

President .—This is the reason why we asked you for the figures, Mr. Kaaturbhai. We 
want to know how far that charge is well-founded. That is why we wanted figures for 
spindles and looms from 1914, to see whether the Ahmedabad industry has expanded to 
any very great extent. 

A. That we have promised to submit. 

Q. I am explaining why we are asking for it. 

A. But there may be some new mills started after 1914. That will not give a correct 
idea unless you get statements, mill by mill, as to what were the extensions and what was 
the jxisition when the extensions were made. 

Q. Wc can only work on general data : but if would be useful if you would separate 
that out—if you could show spindles and looms for the old mills and new mills. It is easy 
in Bombay because no new mill has been started, only one at the outside since 1914. 
But it is not so in Ahmedabad. 

Baja Hari Kishan Kaul .—The suggestion has been made that there should be n 
restriction on the borrowing powers of the agents. What are your views on that— 
that an industrial company should be prohibited from lending its borrowed funds? 

A. I will cite another instance. One of the mills under my agency during the year 
1920 had 27 thousand spindles and 400 looms and I had borrowed capital to the extent of 
nine lakhs of rupees then. Still I went on borrowing and made extensions in order that 
it may result in a more economical management. I placed orders for machinery and 
increased the mill and brought down the unit to 36 thousand spindles and 800 looms. 
Now, if a limitation had been put on the borrowing powers then it would not have been 
possible for me to carry out the extensions, and if I had not carried out the extensions 
then the overhead charges could not have been brought down. 

Q. Do you think that an industrial company should be prohibited from lending its 
borrowed funds ? 

A. That is the point I made. 

Q. [.ending its borrowed funds ? 

A. Before I had the intention of extending, naturally those funds that I had, the 
borrowed funds that I had I had to lend out to others because I oannot get the funds 
immediately at a moment’s notice, or even two months’ notice. Ay has been explained 
the system of financing mills is by 12 months deposit and they do not give it up in a parti- 
oular year or particular time. If you retain these deposits, then it is possible for you to 
utilise them whenever you want, but if you once give them over then you cannot get 
sufficient capital. 

Q. Borrowed capital is lent out while it is being accumulated for the construction or 
extension that you have in view ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh.~—Qx even in working. Suppose we have no stock of cotton? 
We have to buy it in the season. If we have a surplus fund in the monsoon we give short 
terra deposits to other mills or banks for throe or four months and at the cotton time we 
will take it back and use it. 

President .—That is the reason I suppose why in some of the balance sheets I have 
noticed on one side you have got large borrowings and on the other Bide you lent some of 
it on interest? 

A. We store ootton in the season time, and when we sell our products in December and 
November we have got that oapital in hand which we cannot keep idle and so we give it 
on short deposits to other concerns where that is required. 
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A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —If we were obliged to stop taking deposits or giving out 
the deposits that we have, then it will be difficult. 

Raja Hart Kish an Haul. —Does the change from one system of commission, the system 
of commission on production, to the system of commission on sales really result in a very 
large difference. Some instances have been quoted to us by witnesses in Ahmed- 
abad. 

A. It did during the boom years but it will not make any difference during the normal 
years. 

Q. A witness has quoted a case of 1923, that in the case of the Purushotam mills the 
agents got Rs. 19,600 at the rate of 3 pies per pound while in the case of the Bharatkhand 
mills with the same number of spinales and looms it came to Rs. 92,000. In the case 
of the Commercial mills with an equal number of looms and spindles the commission 
amounted to Rs. 08,800. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —There should be something wrong with the Purushotam 
mill during that year; otherwise the commission would not be so different. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Pcyekh. —In the Purushotam mill the commission was Rs. 19,000 
and in the case of the Bharatkhand having the same spindles and looms it was 
Rs. 98,000. 

Q. In the Purushotam mills the commission is on produce, 3 pies per pound, while in 
the other two mills it is on sales. Does it really make so much difference ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —There must have been some breakdown in the Purusho¬ 
tam mills. There was a big breakdown we know in the Purushotam mill, and they had 
to bring down the whole building and erect the machinery. Therefore the commission 
may have been less. It may not he in the knowledge of the particular gentleman who 
gave evidence; but the difference could not be to this extent. The difference as far as 
we could reckon it comes to half or one per cent. 

Q. If you are acquainted with any of these mills we can work out on the figures of one 
year and see whether the difference is great. For instance, in regard to Sarangpur mills 
he has compared the conditions of 1914 with the present conditions. In 1914 it was 
Rs. 31,000 and in 1922 it came to Rs. 1,20,000. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —The mill doubled between 1914 and 1923. The mill is 
nearly doubled. 

A. Mr. Patel. —It has increased its looms and spindles. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —It is the only mill whioh has got Rs. 45 lakhs cash as reserve 
and other funds I believe. 

President. —The real comparison would be between the figures for the same year under 
the two systems. 

A. He must compare the balance sheet of the very year by taking commission on pro¬ 
duce and by taking the commission on sales. In those boom years certainly some mills 
increased the commission from 3 pies per pound on production to 3£ per cent. 

Raja Hart Kishan Haul. —Does it now mean such a large difference ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —The difference would not be more than half per cent, to 
one per cent, at the very most. 

Q. That is what you suggest. 

A. We can submit figures. I can give you the figures of ray own mill, that according 
to the poundage the commission would have bepn this and according to the percentage 
the commission would be such an amount. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Of course in boom years the agents made very good 
commission. 

Q. You think at the present time it does not make anything like the difference which is 
brought out here ? 

A. No. 

President. —Whilst we are on that question there is one point I wanted to clear up in 
your last evidence, Mr. Chamanlal. You said that when the change was made, when 
the mills went over from poundage to the commission on sales several mills agreed to give 
12 to 15 per cent, on share capital. How could they do that unless at the same time there 
were profits ? 

A. If there is profit; otherwise they leave a certain percentage of the commission. 
They have to leave one-third or one-half. I do not know exactly, but they have to leave 
off at least ono-third to make up the dividend. 
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Q. The position is that where that change was made they agreed that there Bhould he 
a minimum dividend of 12 per cent, before they got any commission f 

A. Exactly. In former years, every mill in Ahmedabad had a clause that unless they 
paid 8 per oent. dividend they had to leave off one-third of the commission. When the 
change was made, instead of 6 per cent., they went up to 15 and even to 20. 

Raja HaH Kixhan KavX. —We find that an auditor at Ahmedabad is related to aome of 
the mill agents. You do not consider that desirable f 

A. Of course not. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —You were asked a question about the agents borrowing money and 
extending the works. I suppose, whatever has been done in the past, now the actual 
extensions are covered by your own funds ? There is no burden of debt on the block 
account ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhui Lalbhai. —No. 

Q. Taking these figures, even supposing you borrowed in the past, you should have 
been able to accumulate and thereby equalise your own capital with the block account. 
I am speaking generally. Taking 48 mills together, your block iB 10 crores and 10 lakhs 
and your owned fund is 10 crores and 60 lakhs. How many milfe are even now burdened 
with a debt account 1 Would they be a large proportion ? Some might have held reserves 
and others might not have any. 

A- It is difficult to say off-hand and then not to he able to bear out the statement. 

Q. I just want to know whether you can give a general impression. 

A. Mr. Paid. —There is a difference of 40 lakhs. If you look to the figures you will 
find the reserves as 366 lakhs and the paid up capital as 326 lakhs. 

Q. If you look at the next page there is also the depreciation fund, part of your owned 
funds as against the block acoount at the original value, paid up capital, reserve and 
depreciation funds ought to balance the original value of the block account. Depreciation 
must come on one side or the other. You cannot leave it off completely. This is the 
original value of the block, 1,030 lakhs, and your funds on page 1 do not include the 
depreciation fund. Either you may compare your actual block account.... 

A. Yee. 

Q. That is the general position. That is very satisfactory. But you oannot say 
anything about the proportion of the exceptions ? 

A. Mr. KaHurbhai Lalbhai.—It will be very difficult to say. 

Q. We would like to know that. 

A. We will work it out and let you know. 

Q. There are two statements made by witnesses about the employment of relatives on 
high salaries and about agents putting people as proxies to work for them. Of oourse one 
could nee that there are large exaggerations, but is there any element of truth in it ? 

A. None whatsoever. In my own mill.... 

Q. Your mill might be an exoeption, but generally speaking, in Ahmedabad is there 
anything that happens whioh iendB colour to the charge that relations are employed on 
fancy salaries ? 

A. There are not more than half a dozen mills at the most which are paying a salary to 
outsiders of over a thousand rupees. There mav be half a dozen mills in which re’atives 
may have been employed and may be drawing salaries ranging from R*. 160 to Ks. 300 
and Rs. 350. I do not know whether that is the case.... 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Even that some of the agents are paying out of their owr 
funds. 

A. Mr. Kanturbhai Lalbhai. —The public do not know whether it is being paid from 
the agent’s commission. In the oase of the Calico Mills, Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 
has got a Secretary who is paid Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,500. _ He bears that out of his 
commission. 

Mr. Majmudar. —To whom do you lend the money lying in excess with you ? 

A. To banks and mills, and also in Government securities. 

* 

Preiirie.vt .—To shroffs f 

A. We have got generally a running account with them. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Do these shroffs publish annual balance sheets 1 

A. They are lent on the Agents’ enquiry. If the agents are satisfied that there would 
be no harm they lend. 

Q. It is not possible for the Directors to know the financial position of the bankers 
or shroffs ? 

A. It is being placed before the Directors that so much funds are lying with banks and 
so on. 
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Q Do they know about the financial position of the firms with which the money is 
deposited ? 

A. Ahmedabad is not a Presidency town that yon cannot come to know of it. Every 
one knows the position of the other and directors are generally well versed with the parties 
the mill is dealing with. 

President .—One question about insurance, Mr. ChamanlaL We have got a little 
information on certain points since we met you last. We have been told by the Fire 
Insurance Association that the rates for mills upcountry and in Bombay are exactly the 
same if they have sprinkler installations. 

A. They are collecting from Ahmedabad mills alone Rs. 60,000 for keeping their staff. 
One-eight of the premium they are collecting for keeping a staff in Ahmedabad. ' 

Q. What they said was that in regard to muls equipped with improved sprinkler 
installation the charge for fire insurance covered is the same irrespective of the situation 
exoept that certain minor costs are recovered from the mofussil mills. We have asked 
them wbat the minor costs are. 

A. They are collecting from the Ahmedabad mills alone Ra. 60,000. They have doubled 
it. 

Q. What is that for ? 

A. For posting their inspectors to look after the fire applianoes irrthe Ahmedabad mills. 
It may not cost them more than Rs. 8,000 or Rs. 10,000 at the very most. They raised 
it up some years back. They were collecting in the past years one-eighth of the premium 
because of the sprinkler installation. Then they raised it to one-fourth and their saving 
amounted to a lakb and twenty thousand rupees. We fought it out with them. We 
said it was ridiculous to raise the charge and they again reinstated the original charge 
which brings them an income of Rs. 60,000. 

Q. I notice from Mr. Chamanlal’s speech at your annual meeting that there is one 
small point in which you have made an improvement since we Baw you last and that is in 
regard to tho terminal tax on the mills which have Ridings. 

A. That is the four anns terminal charge. The Munioipal tax is there. The railway 
was charging six annas. The Traffic Manager told me that he was charging for keeping 
the roads and platforms and everything in order. But they were oharging even where 
we had nothing to do with the railway sidings. So he agreed with my view and he 
reduced the charge two annas for the other mills. From six annas it was reduced to four 
annas. 

Q. How many mills have sidings? 

A. I think we gave out tho number as 10. It will be 10 or 12. But we should very 
muoh like you. Sir, to reoommend that sidings may be given to all on the basis of the Coal 
Commission Report. 

Q. You have also Municipal terminal taxes on mills. 

A. Yes, that we have to pay. 

Q. You say where there are sidings they still charge terminal tax which should not be 
done. What tax were you referring to there ? 

A. Mr. Patel .—Four annas Municipal tax. 

Q. I do not quite see why there should be any distinction as far as the Municipality 
is concerned whether the mill has a siding or not. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh .—Those mills which have got sidings are not using the roads. 
We are not taking any advantage. 

A. Mr. Patel .—Till 1915 we had Octroi duty and there was no terminal tax. Ootroi 
was levied for goods entering the city walls but for goods that were sent from the” station 
outside the city walls there was nothing like octroi duty. So machinery and all other 
articles were free of charge. When the Municipality changed the schedule from ootroi to 
terminal tax, it is recovered on the Railway Station and we have to pay this tax on every 
artiole we are consuming. 

Q. Even if the mill is outside the Municipal limits ? 

A. Yes. As the wagon is received on the railway the tax is to be paid. 

Q, But surely it seems to me that if you were to take up the case legally you might be 
able to Improve matters. I can understand the Municipality levying a tax on goods which 
actually enter the Municipality. But if a mill is outside the Municipal limits and has got 
its own sidings then I cannot quite see how the terminal tax can be levied. 

A Mr. Patel .—There is a city wall round about Ahmedabad and the Municipality 
extends far beyond the city walls and all our milla are practically situated in the municipal 
limits but beyond the city walls. They were free from any such tax so long as the octroi 
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duty was in force but after 1915 they are oharged terminal tax at the railway 
station. 

Q. I see. Then I do not quite see how you are going to get over it. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Any goods entering the Ahmedabad Municipality have 
to pay the tax. There is no mill outside the Municipal limits having a aiding. 

Q. We. have had some subsidiary applications for protection, and also for the abolition 
of protection. 1 do not think there is any necessity for us to discuss with you again 
the question of the remission of the 5 per cent, duty on counts of yarn above 40s. But 
we have had an application from a hosiery mill in Ahmedabad for a 100 per cent, 
additional protection. l)o you care to express any views on that ? 

A. Mr. Katlurbhai Lalbhai. -I think, Sir, that industry ought to be protected. As they 
represent the imports are mostly from Japan. The hosiery industry ls such that if some 
protection were given not only will that mill be producing hosiery but there may bo other 
cotton spinning and weaving mills which may take up hosiery as a side line. 

Q The point is why have they not done it ? 

A. Beoause it has not been a paying proposition up till now. 

Q. Has any mill tried to make it a paying proposition. The applicant has only got one 
small mill, whioh as a matter of fact on his own showing is making suoh profits as it is 
making out of hosiery.' Do you consider that the protection of a few small mills is sufficient 
to justify a 100 per cent, or any increased protection for hosiery than is given to it as a 
branch of the textile industry ? My point is, there appears to be nothing specially 
technical about hosier}'. It can hardly be said that a knitting machinery is more technical 
than some of your looms. 

A. It is. As far as my knowledge goes hosiery is a special line. 

Q. ft may be a speoial line but is there anything sufficiently teohnical in it 
to deserve special protection 1 Can you say it is more difficult to work a knitting machine 
than it is to work some of your looms on finer counts f 

A. I have not got any personal experience and so I cannot say. 

A. Mr. Paid. —Some mills may be taking it as a subsidiary line. 

Q. Tbe point we are trying to get at is what differentiates hosiery from any other line 
of yours ? 

A. Mr. Dixit. —I think the Assur Veerjee Mills in Bombay tried It as a Bide line but it 
failed on account, of the Japanese competition. 

Q. There is no reason why it should more than any othor line ? 

A. Unless some protection is'given other people will not try. 

Q. The only reason for giving protection to hosiery would be the infant industry 
argument. But under the canons laid down by the Fisoal Commission it must show 
that a beginning has been made ? 

A. Mr. Kaxlurbhai Lalbhai. —In Caloutta there are several hosiery factories. Thoy are 
not of course side lines of mills. 

Q. We know very little about them. 

A. No representation has been made on behalf of the Calcutta peoplo T 

Q. It is just coming in. The Hosiery Association has informed us by telegram that they 
are sending a representation. But it has not yet arrived. 

Raja Hart Kishan Haul. —In your speech, Mr. Chamanlal, you said that preferential 
railway rates were given in America and some other countries to goods manufactured 
in the country. Can you tell us which country, and what preferential rates ? Can you 
give us any information on the subjeot T 

A. Mr. Ranchhodlal Amratlal. —I can say that speoial rates are given for all goods 
sent from California and New York and some other places. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —It may be for textile industry or other industries. 

Q. I should like to know that. 

A. We have taken the particulars from others. 

Q. Can you try and seoure them ? 

A. Yea. 

President. —One or two points arising out of this statement, Mr. Chamanlal. I notice 
that in 1923 you paid away most of your profits in dividends although the period of depres¬ 
sion was beginning. You will see that your net profits were Rs. 35,24,000, and the 
dividend was Rs. 34,77,000. Was that not rather a high figure T 

A. We did not think that times wero going to be bad. Several mills had big 
reserves. 
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Q. In the absence of detailed balance sheets it is rather hard for us to draw inferences 
from the statement except about the general soundness of the Ahmedabad mills. . 

A. Mr. Paid. —Details of every mill are contained in it. 

Q. Another point that strikes one is this. Speaking generally, you seem to have mode 
somewhat liberal allowances for depreciation. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —One crore has boen added in the course of one year, between 1921 and 
1922, to the depreciation fund. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Beoause in the last year depreciation was not taken. 
There was much to be made up in the depreciation fund, and as the mills made good 
profits they took it off. 

Q. I do not think you can take it from the seaond statement because they do not cover 
the same mills. 

President.— In 1921, 1922, 1924 and 1925 the depreciation seems to have been as much 
as it should have been, allopring for 2{ —the usual percentage—on buildings and 0 per 
cent on machinery. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh .—But as we had not taken full depreciation in the previous 
year, when we made profits, they were set aside and taken to depreciation. 

Q. Except in 1923 you seem to have made full provision. In 1923 you did not make 
quite as full allowance for depreciation as you might have done. Last year you made 
full provision for depreciation inspite of its heing a bad year or a comparatively bad 
year 7 

A. The same as 1924. There may be some increase. We have taken a lakh of rupees 
more. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. —It is not the full depreciation. It only amounts to 3 
per cent., while it ought to amount to something like..... 

Q'. I was going on the block oocount after depreciation. It should, of course, be on the 
original block account. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Generally we are going on the income-tax basis. 

Q. As laid down in-the Income-tax Act 7 

A. Yes. 2} per cent, on buildings and 5 per cent on machinery and 74 or 10 on electric 
machinery. 

Q. You consider 5 per oent. depreciation on machinery sufficient T 

A. Yes. 

Q. 20 years naw-a-days in the life of a machinery in an industry might be considered 
rather a lengthy period. Might it not be an inducement to mills to scrap their machinery 
earlier and to keep themselves up to date if they were allowed 10 instead of 6 per cent for 
depreciation 7 

A. None of the mills will he able to set aside 10 per oent. on the blook account. 

Q. I did not say you could-, but I wanted to know whether it would help the industry 
in any way ff you were allowed 10 per cent, depreciation instead of 5 on machinery. 

A. Mr. Paid. —That depends on the profits that are made. 

Q. Of course it does. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai — The point is this. If 10 per cent, is allowed for depre¬ 
ciation one has got to make profit to that extent, which 1ms never been possible in the 
case of the industry. Profits are coming down. After allowing for depreciation of 
5 per cent, in 1923 they had only 10 per cent. 

Q. Look at 1921. 

A. That was an abnormal year. From 1917 to 1922 they were abnormal yean. 

Q. 1923, 1924 and.1925 were normal years 7 

A. In 1923 the return on the paid-up capital appears to have been higher because soma 
profits may have been drawn out from the year 1922. 

A, Mr. Chamanlal Parekh, —Some items have been taken from the reserves. 

Q. You do not consider that would help you In any way 7 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —No. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —We are further allowed renewal charges over and above the 
5 per cent.—for renewals or repairs of the present machinery. So we think 5 per cent, i* 
quite sound. 

Q. Speaking generally, have the mills throughout these five years been putting 2| 
per cent, depreciation on land and buildings and 5 per cent, on machinery 7 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai.—No, Sir. They have not been able to do it ainoe the 
year 1923, 
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Q. In 1021 and 1922 full depreciation was allowed ? 

A. Yes. In 1923 they had only written off 22 lakhs, while they ought to have written 
off 40 lakhs. Since the year 1923 the full depreciation has not been written down. 

Q. It is rather difficult to say how much the full depreciation would be. 

A. Over 40 lakhs. That is certain. 

Q. I take it 89 lakhs would be about the figure. 

A 39 lakhs is on the capital of 9 crores, and this is 10 crores odd. 

Q. Then in some cases where your machinery is more than twenty years old you are 
getting no depreciation on that at all although it is shown in the block account at the 
original value ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have got to take that into consideration ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parelch. —In 1921 and 1922, they would not have taken that into 
consideration. We generally go on the profits. If we have more profits we set aside a 
certain amount more, 

Raja Hari Kiehan Haul. —Out of the profits for 1924-25 why didn’t you allow 
full depreciation 1 You allowed 29 lakhs depreciation and you had 40 lakhs net 
profit. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —It depends on the individual mills—the oiroumstanoes 
under which they are placed. 

Q. Is it possible that some of the mills do not provide any depreciation and others set 
apart full depreciation ? 

A. It is bound to be so. 

Q. Now in this statement, looking at the last three years, the position has improved. 
In 1923 your net profit after deducting the loss was 28 lakhs ; in 1924 it rose to 40 lakhs, 
and in 1925 it was 50 lakhs. It is unlike Bombay where there has been a gradual decline. 
Is it due to vour largely manufacturing finer counts and bleached goods f 

A. No. The point has been made dear in the morning by Mr. Patel, that during the 
year 1923 there was a Jong drawn out strike lasting for ten weeks. That not only took 
away a certain margin but also the overhead charges Were to be borne by the mills. So the 
position might be taken to be one and the same during the last three years. 

Q. In 1923 the profits were low, looking at the last page. The net result was 28 lakhs. 
Tn the next year there was an improvement. The net profits increased to 40 lalths after 
deducting the loss of 9 lakhs. It is a considerable improvement over the previous year. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parelch. —It was not an improvement. In 1923 we had to close 
down our mills. 

Q. 1923 was a bad year. 

A. Owing to the strike. 

Q. Yes ; it was a bad year. 

A. Mr. Kaslurbhai Lalbhai. —You have got to compare the profits of 1923 only for 
9J months and not for 12 months, while the profit for 1924 was for a full year. 

President. —Even if you take for 9 J months, 1924 was a better year than 1923. 

A. Not only are they profits for 9J months, but the overhead charges went to lower 
the profits, because even if the mills closed down it did not mean that the mills did not 
incur any charges. Whatever charges they incurred during those ten weeks went to 
reduoe the profits and therefore the profits were less. 

Raja Hari Kishan Haul. —Any way there was no decline. Even allowing for the 
strike your profits were larger in 1923, and in 1924 they were still larger. The losses were 
less. The next year they were larger still. In any case against 1924 there was an 
improvement. 

A. Mr. Paid. —That should be seen by taking the same number of mills and for the 
same number of years. All the 48 mills shown there are not the same identical mills. 
■Some mills have been added in the later years. From the list you will find out the names 
of the mills. 

Q. Shall we take it that in any case there is no decline ? The profits are 40 lakhs and 
50Jakhs. From that you might conclude that there was no decline. I want to know 
whether there are any special reasons why there is an improvement. Is it the special 
advantage which you have in respect of the bleaohed cloth for which you have special 
facilities and also that you are taking special interest in finer counts ? 

A. Mr, Kaslurbhai Lalbhai.— My point is this. If you take the year 1923, the paid 
up capital plus the reserve plus the depreciation fund amount to 8-67 orores. On that 
28 lakhs have been earned for 9} months. Now if you calculate it for 12 months the profit 
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will come to 35 er 40 lakhs. Now 40 lakhs is the profit earned in 1024 on a capital of 
1,022 lakhs and not 860 lakhs. The fallacy lies in taking only the profits without due con¬ 
sideration of the capital. The capital in the year 1924 was 1,022 lakhs and in 1925 it was 
1,4)50 lakhs. So on 1,050 lakhs it is 4-5; in 1924 it is 3'91, and in 1923 it is 3 and not 10 
as typed there. It is a typing mistake. 

Q. Any way comparing 1924 and 1925 there was an improvement from 3-9 to 4-8. 
You think the slight improvement in 1926 is due to the strike in Bombay of which you 
took advantage ? 

A. Not taking advantage. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Nature has given us the advantage. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —It is not an improvement worth any consideration. 

Q. You don’t think that you have fared somewhat better than Bombay because 
Bombay has declined in the last two years in a marked degree. You don’t think that 
your slight advantage is due to these facts that I have mentioned—your going to finer 
counts and your large proportion of bleached goods ? 

A. No. In the year 1923, as you are fully aware, we made a out in wages to the extent 
of 15} per cent. But the Bombay wages remain the same still. Had we been called 
upon to pay the same wages we would have been much worse off than what is shown in 
the balance sheets. 

Q. Bombay wages remained the same and you reduced them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You think that the slight advantage you have over Bombay is due to the difference 
in wages t 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then it has been said that coarse counts pay better than fine counts. What is your 
experience ? 

A. It all depends on the seasons. In a particular time the finer counts proposition 
may be a better proposition than the coarse or medium counts proposition and another 
time the coarse or medium oounts proposition may be a better proposition than the finer 
counts proposition. 

Q. On the whole you are not prepared to pronounce an opinion in favour of either coarse 
or fine counts 1 

A. As far as Ahmed a bad is ooncemed, generally speaking, we think that going to 
medium counts is a better policy. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —20s warp and 30s weft generally. 90 per cent, of the mills 
are working on that. 

Q. You consider that it is the most profitable business f 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Subba Kao. —With regard to reduction in wages it will be useful to know what has 
been the wages bill these three or four years. Could you supply us with that information ? 
Your balance sheets do not show the wages bill. Could you tell us what has been the 
wages bill for all the mills before and after reduction, Bay from 1922 to 1925 ? 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai. —I think we can give you the total wage bill for the last four 
years. 

Q. Then I think at the last examination you offered to send us comparative figures of 
wages in the mill industry as well as in other occupations in Ahmedabad, so that we might 
know generally the level of wages. Could you not do that ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —We told you in the morning that we could not get the 
figures in the match factory. They do not give us. That is the only industry in Ahmed¬ 
abad. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —The figures for carpenters, blacksmiths and masons will 
not be of any use because they are absolutely on a different basis. 

Q. Then we have to rely on the figures of the Labour Office. 

A. Ordinarily a woman gets 9 to 10 annas and a mill labourer gets 11 to 12 
annas. 

President. —One thing which would be of help would be if you could give us the aotual 
rates paid in 1914 per day for a full time man in each department and where you pay by 
piecework, the rate per lb. My point is this. You will find a statement made before the 
Currency Commission that the index figure of wages in Bombay had gone to 231 on the 
basis of the figures of 1914, whereas the wholesale, retail and cost of living index figures 
had gone up to 150, 150 and 153 respectively and the argument therefore was that the 
wages figures had gone up out of all proportion to the cost of living. When the wages 
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index figure was examined it was found, that it was based on the reduction in hours 
from 12 to 10 which, of course, vitiates the comparison at once, beoause the reduction in 
hours had nothing to do with the cost of living. Therefore the wages index figure had 
really only gone up to about 200. What I want to get at, if we can, is the actual rates 
paid for a full day’s work in 1914 and 1926. If you were paying 8 annas a day per 
spinner tor a full day’s work in 1914 and if you are paying 12 annas now, I should say 
that your wages index figure had gone up from 100 to 160. 

A. Will it do if we were to submit for two or three mills the rates current in the year 
1914 and in the year 1926 ? With regard to spinning they are basic wages. It is the daily 
wages. Butin the oase of weaving it is different. Whatever it is, you want it for one and 
the same mill ? 

Q. Yes, for the same cloth. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —We want the actual rates for the saroo kind of work. 

President. —If you were doing 20s and 30s then, and if yon give the rates for 20s and 30s 
now it will be a guide. 

A. Yes ; we can give that. For throe mills we will do it. 

A. Mr. Patel. —As regards spinning rates, we have given them in printed reply. 

Q. Our trouble over this standard muster is, it is an expression which requires an export 
to understand exactly what it means. Take your wage bill for 1913. For the framo 
department it is Rs. 13-8-0. Your daily rate would presumably be 8 annas. Now it is 
Rs. 32 and so the daily rate will be roughly Rs. 1-4-0. So we may say that where 
you were paying annas 8 in 1913 yon are now paying Rs. 1-4-0 and that will give us a 
guide. 

A. This has been taken from the mu9ter roll. 

Mr Subba Rao. —They do not tally with the figures of Mr. Findlay Shirraa. I asked you 
about that. The figures of Mr. Findlay Shirraa show that your rates were much lower. 
So that does not help us very much. 

President. —We are still unable to understand this wages question. We said that we 
would examine Mr. Shirros about it, but as a matter of fact we did not do so as I thought 
it would probably be better to examine Mr. Gennings on the subject as ho has got all 
the records handy. In the course of the oral evidence, Mr. Parekh said that he could not 
explain why after the cut in 1923 the wages were lower than they were in 1921. According 
to the Labour Bureau the figures were slightly higher. That is the point. We propose 
to ask Mr Gennings about it, as I said before. Possibly it has something to do with the 
way in which the census was taken. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Regarding the diminution of output since you reduced the hours 
from 12 to 10, have you any figures to show that ? 

A. We have submitted the figures. 

A. Mr. Patel. —You will find three or four mills giving this difference. 

President. —There is only one further point and that is about the railway freights, 
Mr. Parekh. You laid great stress on the rates from Okha. We referred that point 
to the B. B. & C. I. Railway and they explained that it had nothing to do with them and it 
was a question for the Jamnagar Railway. They say, ‘ it is not for this railway to criticise 
the soundness or otherwise of the reductions effected by the railway serving the port of 
Okha.’ 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh.—The point is, Okha is about the same distance from 
Ahmedabad as Bombay. There is a difference of 50 per cent, in the freights between the 
two places though both the railways have to cover the same distance. 

Q. Their point is that the other railway is giving a uniform rate on all traffic. It is a 
small railway and therefore it has its special reasons for this course which do not commend 
themselves to the B, B. & C. I, Railway. 

A. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. —If a small railway does that it must also be easy for a big 
railway. Again, another point is that while from port Okha to Ahmedabad the distance 
is to be covered by two or three railways there is a direct line from here to Bombay. A 
direot run and a run through two or three lines makes a lot of difference in the rates as 
they say. Again there is another point against the B. B. & C. I. Railway. No sooner 
did they see that the Ahm edabad millowners have begun to import their goods from Okha, 
they have reduced their rates in one case, in the case of China clay. The rate was 11 annas 
and they immediately reduced it to 6 annas. 

Q. You get the advantage of the competition between the two railways. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Not that way. In the other case there is a lot of 
difference. 
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Q. My point is that the special rates from Okha to Ahmeilnbad are to attract traffic 
to Okha and if the K. Vi, & C. I. Kailway have reduced the rates to meet the competition 
you have secured the advantage. 

A. Mr. KaMvrbhai Lalbhai. —But in the other case, in the ease of tiawla, the rate from 
Bawla, which is more than 300 miles from Bombay, is 12 annus, while from Ahmedabad to 
Bombay it is 12 annas, though it is the same H. B. &. C. I. Kailway. 

Q. Is Kawla a port ? 

A. No. 

Raja Huri Kishan Knul. —What do you think the cause is ? 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Parekh. —Bawla is situated near the port Khavnagar. If the railway 
does not reduce the rates from Bawla the traffic will be carried through Blinvnagar. 

President. —l)o you consider that the railways arc not justified in roofing competitive 
rates ? 

A. If it costs the railway to carry' certain goods for a less rate for a certain number of 
miles, it must cost them still less if they arc to carry through a shorter distance. 

Mr. Suhba Rao. —There is the other point. They might miss the traffic altogether 
They can charge what I he traffic can lioar. 

A. In the old days they were doing that. They had one rate from Bombay to Kadi 
and from Bombay to Ahmcdahad. Kadi is 50 miles from Ahmedabad. So our point- is 
that if they reduce the rateN to Kawla, they should give the same advantage to Ahmedabad 
also. 

A. Mr. Patel. —Our case Is that with regard to industrial centres some facilities or 
concessions ought to be given. 

rrcside.nl. —There is one point about customs duty on machinery and mill uteres. It 
has been represented to ns that the abolition of the duty on machinery and mill stores 
might affect prejudicially a few industries in India. 

A. Mr. Chamanlal Pnrekh. —There is hardly any indus'ry in India which would lie 
affected. 

Q. Bobbin manufacture ? 

A. It is nothing. 

Q. Possibly the bobbin manufacturers would say that they have as much right to 
protection ae hosiery has. 

A. There is a duly of 2$ per cent, on bobbins. Will it help the industry by having the 
2J per cent, duty f 

A. Mr. Kasturhhai Lalbhai. —If they really wunt protection they can esk the Govern¬ 
ment of India for an enquiry and make out a case for protection. 
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ANNEXEBE A- 


Financial Statement 

State-men I No. I 


Number 
of in Ilia 

Year 

Paid-up capital 

Reserves 
including carried 
forward 

Block account* 
original value 

Block account 
after depreciation 

1 

2 

3 

< 

6 

6 



As. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Rb. 

50 

1921 

3,01,76,898 

2.47,81,353 

7,51,73,944 

4,99,16,074 

49 

1022 

3,00,86,973 

3,11,29,577 

9,07,85,014 

6,12,16,266 

47 

1928 

2,86,31,157 

2,76,18,629 

0,00,98,721 

5,96,12,898 

60 

1924 

3,26,84,526 

3,43,99,596 

10,67,91,790 

7,16,44,485 

48 

1026 

3.25,68,873 

3,65,87,441 

10,S0,36,987 

6,71,09,966 

Number 
ol mills 

Year 

Annua! depre¬ 
ciation written-off 

Net profit 

Dividend 

Percentage 

i 

2 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Rs. 

Rs. 

It*. 


50 

1921 

38,24,927 

2,51,56,230 

1,83,30,205 

60 15 

49 

1922 

39,02,639 

1,47,02,204 

1,17,34,405 

30 To 

47 

1928 

22,48,927 

85,24,611 

81,77,056 

4 






23 

60 

1924 

29,02,498 

49,67,749 

41,53,121 

12-52 

48 

1926 

30,97,421 

65,96,288 

46,71,343 

U J1 

82 


Number 
of mills 

Year 

Reserves 

Carried 

forward 

Loss 

Agent's 
commission 
given up 
to declare 
dividends 

Reserves 

deduct 

1 

2 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



Ra. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. | 

R?. 

50 

1921 

65,64,188 

2,16,505 1 

8,998 i 

.... 

.... 

49 

1922 

27,27,832 

8,11,264 

63,790 

62,688 

42,000 

47 

1928 

8,58,596 

2,27,062 

7,10,035 

1,58,061 

2,78,515 

30 

1924 

8,27,799 

2,69,806 

9,01,038 

4,69,709 

26,000 

48 

^ 1925 

. 9,38,753 

2.38,042 

6,17,898 

1,17,622 

47,547 
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Statement No. 2 


Num¬ 
ber of 

mi|la 

Year 

Particulars 

Amount 

Particulars 

Amount 

Percent¬ 
age of 
column 

No. 4 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Hs. 


Es. 


50 

1921 .. 

Paid-up capital 

3,01,75,898 






Add reserves 

2,47,81,363 

Net profit 

2,51,56,230 




„ depreoiatlon 
fund. 

2,52,57,870 

Deduct loss 

3,998 





8,02,16,116 


2,51,52,232 

81 !o 

49 

1922 ., 

Paid-up capital 

3,00,88,078 

Net profit 

1,47,02,204 




Add reserves 

8,11,29,577 

Deduct loss 

53,790 




„ deprecla tlon 
fund. 

j 8,95,68,748 







10,07,85,298 


1,47.48,414 

< 

« 

1923 .. 

Paid-up oapital 

2,88,31,157 

Net profit 

35,24,611 




Aid reserves 

2,76,18,529 

Deduct loss 

7,16,085 




„ deprecla tion 
fund. 

8,06,12,323 







8,67,82,009 


28,08,576 


BO 

1924 .. 

Paid-up capital 

3,26,84,526 

Net profit 

49,67,749 




Add reserves 

8.43,99,595 

Deduct loss 

9,01,038 




„ deprecla tlon 
fund. 

3,61,47,805 







10,22,31,426 


40,68,711 

*4 

48 

1925 .. 

Paid-up capital 

3,25,68,878 

Net profit 

65,96,238 




Add reserves 

3,65,87,441 

Deduct loss 

6,17,898 




,, depredation 
fund. 

3,59,26,021 







10,50,82,835 


50,79,340 
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Witness No. 8 

THE MILLOWNERS* ASSOCIATION, BARODA 

Written Statement, dated the 22nd August 1926 

The Government of India have appointed the Indian Cotton Inquiry Board to inquire 
into the condition of the Indian textile industry with speoial reference to Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. 

Baroda being midway between Ahmedabad and Bombay, the oondition of its cotton 
industry is in no way different from that of these places. Under the circumstances we 
beg to submit our representation in respect of oertain general questions affeoting the 
Baroda cotton industry. 

The main questions are : (1) Exchange, (2) Foreign Competition, (3) Import Duties on 
Stores, Maohiiery and Yam, (4) Town Duty on Cotton, (5) Freight Rates, (6) Insurance 
charges. * 

1. Exchange .—Exchange should be fixed at 1 /4 which was the natural rate prevailing 
till 1919. The currency policy of the Government of India is largely responsible for the 
present depression of the cotton industry as any variation in the rate above 1/4 helps the 
foreign manufacturers and stimulates the increased import of foreign goods. 

The report of the Currency Commission just published has reoommended the fixing of 
exchange at 1/6 inspite of strong opposition of the Indian merchants and mercantile 
bodies. The Government of India has also decided to introduce a Bill fixing the 
exchange at 1/6 in hot haste. The result of fixing the exchange rate of 1/6 cannot but 
act against the Indian industries and agriculture and other interests and the foreign 
countries will get undue preference of 12£ per oent. by this legislation. 

The exchange should be allowed to take its natural course, in which case the rate will 
bo about 1/4 or less and not 1/6 as reoommended by the Currency Commission. 

The exohango should therefore not be fixed at any rate and there should be free 
ooinage of gold and gold currency as in England. 

2. Foreign Competition .—The cotton industry has suffered heavily on acoount of 
heavy imports of foreign goods. This dumping is due to depreciated currencies of the 
foreign countries which give them undue advantage over Indian manufacturers. Why 
then should wo apprec* te the rupee ? This competition is not merely from Japan but 
from all foreign countri es particularly England. Protection to the Indian ootton industry 
is needed against all foreign countries and not merely against Japan. No doubt the case 
of Japan comes into praminenoe by certain oifcumstances suoh as the non-ratification 
of the Washington Convention and employment of female labour at night. Government 
subsidies, etc., but even England gets undue preference of 12J per cent, by the manipula¬ 
tion of Indian currency and the fixing of exohango at 1/6 instead of at 1/4 which will 
permanently stimulate imports from England to a great extent. Thus there will be a 
further menace from English imports over and above that from Japan. The Govern¬ 
ment of India should therefore increase the import duties on cotton piece-goods by at 
least 121 per cent, from all foreign countries including England and not merely from 
Japan. 

3. Import duties on machinery and mill stores .—There is no industry in India whioh 
manufactures machinery and produces the required mill stores used by the ootton mills 
in India. 

It is a generaV rule that no import duties should be levied on artioles which are required 
for the prime industries of any country on a large scale, 

All imports of machinery should be free. Further all mill stores should be allowed to 
be imported free of duty. The abolition of import duties will help the Indian ootton 
industry to lower costs of production and benefit the consumers. The import duty on 
some mill stores is as high as 10 per cent. In case the duty is not abolished altogether, 
at least duty on all sorts of mill stores should he reduced to 2£ per oent. from the present 
level of 10 per oent. Again imports of all yam, cotton, silk, linen, or wool and worsted 
used by mills for weaving should be absolutely duty free. 

4. Town Duty on Colton .—To help the development of the Port of Bombay the town 
duty of Re. 1 per bale is levied on all cotton entering there. After the end of the 
cotton season all cotton is available at Bombay and the mills in the Bombay Presidency 
have to buy their requirements of ootton from Bombay. 

This town duty is no longer required to meet the expenses for development, as the 
Government have stopped building further tenements. 
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Under the circumstances there can bo no legitimate reason for continuing the town duty 
of Re. 1 per bale. 

5. Railway Freights .—The present railway freights are too high. Further there is a 
distinction between goods consigned 61 at owners’ risk ” and “ at railway risk The 
rates for goods consigned at railway risk are nothing short of prohibitive and hence these 
rates should be brought down by at least 50 per cent, for both classes of consignments. 

Further over and above the general reduction in freight rates special rates should be 
fixed for Ind an cotton and woollen piece-goods consigned (1) to the Ports of Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi, Calcutta, etc., (2) to principal centres like Delhi, Cawnpore, Amritsar, 
Agra, etc. and (31 to cotton and woollen centres like Beawar, Surat, Fazilka, etc. 

So far as our information goes speoial freight rates are given to some cities : instead of 
that this concession should be given to al! the centres where cotton mills are situated, 
particularly Baroda. 

6. Insurants. Charges .—The Bombay Fire Insurance Associat on is the only body 
which does insurance work in the Bombay Presidency and other adjoining territories. 
The insurance rates fixed by the Bombay Fire Insurance Association are arbitrary to say 
the least. 

This association has fixed insurance rates (1) for Bombay Island and City and (2) 
for the moffussil. 

The rates for Bombay moffussil are too high, sometimes higher by 60 per cent, than 
those for Bombay Island. The result is that mills outside Bombay have to pay higher 
insurance premiums. The Bombay Fire Insurance Association should therefore be com¬ 
pelled to reduce the rates for mills and cotton ginning and pressing factories so as to bring 
them on to the same level as rates for Bombay City and Island, 

We have stated above the broad principles leaving aside minor considerations, the 
cumulative effect of all these being the cause of the present depression of the industry 
which is as serious and acute in Baroda as it is in Bombay. Accordingly we summarise 
below the immediate steps that should be taken forthwith to help the Indian cotton 
industry. 

1. Stablising and fixing the exchange at 1 /4 or allowing it to take its natural course 
without Government interference. 

2. 12i per cent, further import duty should be levied on all imports of piece-goods 
making the duty in all 23£ per cent. This duty should not be levied only on imports 
from Japan but on all foreign imports including those from England and European and 
American countries. 

3. (a) Duty on imports of machinery should be abolished forthwith. 

(b) Duty all mill stores and machinery parts and yam should be abol shed- 

(c) Failing the total abolition of duty on mill stores, the same should be reduced 
to 2J per cent, invariably. No mill Btores should be taxed at 10 per cent, as at present. 

4. Town duty of Re. 1 per bale on cotton should be abolished. 

5. Freight rates should be reduced immediately for the following 

(a) On all consignments of Railway risk. 

(b) On all consignments of owner’s risk. 

(c) Speoial freight rates should be given for the carriage of piece-goods from the 

manufacturing centres : 

(1) To porta like Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Calcutta, etc. 

(2) To trade centres like Delhi, Amritsar, Cawnpore, Agra, etc. ; 

(3) To cotton*and woollen centres like Beawar, Surat and Fazilka, etc. 

0. Insurance charges for the Bombay moffussil should be brought down at least to 
the level of thosd for Bombay City ano, island. 

We now trust that the Tariff Board will kindly consider these facts favourably and 
will help the cotton industry by recommending to grant the above reliefs to all the mills 
in India which are equally affected irrespective of their location. 
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Witness No. 3 

THE MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, BAHODA 

Oral Evidence of Mr. Matubhal H. Kantavala, recorded at Bombay on the 
8th September 1926 

President .—You are hero as representing the Millowners’ Association of Baroda 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the Secrotary 7 

A. I am neither the President nor the Secretary. I am a member. 

Q. How many mills are there belonging to the Baroda Millowners’ Association 7 
A. There are 18 members. There are about 6 or 7 cotton mills. Some mills have not 
joined the Association. 

Q. Could you say whether this list of mills whioh we have prepared hore represents 
all the ootton mills belonging to your Association 7 
A. Two or three I find are not members. 

Q. Which are not members ? 

A. Petl&d Bulakhidas Mills., 

Q. In addition to that are there any other ootton mills in Baroda other than those 
whioh belong to your Association 7 
A. There are some whioh are not on the list. 

Q. Whioh ones 7 

A. Shree Sayaji Jubilee Jute Mills, the Sidhpur Electrio Mill and the Kadi 
Manufacturing Company. 

Q. Where is Sidhpur ? 

A. On the road to Mount Abu from Ahmedabad. This Association works within the 
Baroda State. It is not confined to the Baroda town. 

Q. Is this Sidhpur Electric Mills the same as the Sidhpur mills shown in the 
millowners’ statement 7 

A. There is another mill at Sidhpur. I am afraid I myself do not know the names of 
these mills. There are three mills at Sidhpur. 

Q. Is the Electric Mill working now 7 

A. It has commenced operations so far as I know, 

Q. You oannot say whether this is a complete list or not 7 
A. It is not a complete list as I have said. 

Q. If you add the Sidhpur Electrio 7 

A. There is one mill at Kadi working for the last three years. I think it is the Kadi 
Manufacturing Company. It is near Kalol. 

Q. Kadi Lakshmi Mill—Is that working now 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. The Sidhpur Mill, the Shree Sayaji Jubilee Cotton and Jute Mills and the Sidhpur 
Electrio Industrial Company—that exhausts the list so far as Sidhpur is ooncemed 7 
A. Then there are three mills at Kalol. 

Q. We have got one in this list. 

A. The other two are in liquidation, I understand. The Kalol Kapadia and the Kalol 
Swadeshi Mills are both in liquidation. There is one mill at Nausari. 

Q. What you call the Darbhanga Mill 7 
A. Yes, Darbhanga Spinning and Weaving Mill. 

Q. It is in liquidation. Are there any others 7 
A. No. 

Q. It would be as well if when you get baok you would ask your Secretary to send us a 
complete list of all ootton mills which are members of the Baroda Millowners’ Association 
A. Yes. 

Q. The mills in your list are very small, I notice. 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is only one which has more than 25,000 spindles. The biggest has 25,632 
spindles and 472 looms. They are all very small. 

A. Yes, they are. 

_Q. Whioh mill are you connected with yourself 7 
A. The Maharaja Mills. 
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■Q. Do you nonaider these mills are of a size sufficiently Urge to ensure economic 
working ? 

A. I should think bo. 

Q. We have been told by the Bombay millownera that 30,000 spindles and 1,000 looms 
is about the right size for a mill, and the Ahmedabad millowners hold that 26,000 spindles 
and 600 looms is the right size. All your mills are considerably smaller than either of 
these. 

A. They are. 

Q. It seems in the opinion of those well qualified to judge that your mills are not 
sufficiently large to ensure eoonomio working T 

A. That is not my opinion. 

Q. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Can you give us some idea of the profits 
you have been making in the past f 

A. I will give you an idea, but I think a smaller mill also means a minimum of loss 
in bad timeslike these. That is also to be thought of. If bigger mills make better profits 
in fat years, they make bigger losses in lean years. 

Q. Take your own mill forinstance—the Maharaja Mills. Can you tell us ezaotly what 
the position of that millis for the last five years ? What dividends have you been paying T 

A. Beginning with 41 per cent, we ended with 6 per cent. last year. Last year we paid 
out of the equalisation dividend fund. 

Q. What did the other mills pay ?—The Baroda Spinning and Weaving Company— 
what did they pay ? 

A. 26peroent. 

Q. The Now Baroda Mill ? 

A. That made a loss. 

Q. Raj rat na Naryanbhai Mills f 

A. 6 per oent. out of profits. 

Q. Shree Sayaji Mill f 

A. They declared a loss. 

Q. The Kalol Cotton Mill ? 

A. They have not paid anything so far as I know. 

Q. Is that a new mill ? 

A, It is anew mill. 

Q. Petlad Bulakhldas Mill 1 

A. 6 per oent. I think. 

Q. Sidhpur Mill ? 

A. I think per cent. 

Q. The Kadi Lakshmi Mill ? 

A. I am not sure whether it made^a profit or not. 

Q. The Darbhanga Mill paid nothing, I think T 

A. It paid nothing. 

Q. You have based your representation on that of the Bombay Millownera’ Association. 
You have generally expressed your agreement with their position. But what we 
want to know exactly is how the Japanese competition on whioh they lay so 
much stress—in fact it is the main ground for their application—is affecting your mills 
in Baroda t 

A. We differ from them in that respect. There is competition from English mills 
equally. We dlifer from the Bombay millownera. They have been harping on this 
Japanese competition, whereas there is competition, foreign competition, inoluding 
English, Italian and American. 

Q. How is the competition of English mills affeoting you T Do you turn out the same 
class of goods T 

A. I am making mull from 40s and 60s from Uganda ootton. The English mill gives 
SO per oent. better cloth at praotioally the same price, beoause it is made out of Egyptian 
ootton and is 60 to 60s warp and 70 to 80s weft. Bleaohing is done by the mill. We have 
only dhobi washing. It is not only inefficient labour, but they can undersell us owing to 
exchange also. 

Q. The exohange has been at Is. 6d. for the tlast 18 months or so. Were they under 
selling you before that f 

A. Yes, it was 2s. and over sometimes and here were lots of imports at that time. 
mo t 420—34 
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Mr. SvJbha Eao,— No imports before that T 

A. There were. Goods generally are imported when the exohange is favourable. 

Q. In 1913 to 1914 you were getting even a larger volume of these import* ? 

A. I grant that. 

Q. So it does not mean that the rate of exchange now alone has brought about large 
imports T 

A. That is not the only faotor. I say their goods are much better in finish, better in 
manufacture. That is another reason why they are doing well. 

President. —Perhaps you will tell us, Mr. Kantavala, what exactly are the classes of 
goods whioh are turned out by these mills in Baroda, Speaking generally, Would you say 
that the Baroda mills turn out goods of finer oounts than those in Bombay ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is yours the only mill in Baroda whioh is using Uganda cotton 7 

A. There are other mills which are importing yarns—warp and weft. 

Q. Whioh one ? 

A. Both the Kalol ones. 

Q. Any others ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. What sort of goods do the Baroda mills weave ? 

A. Calendered long cloth, T cloths, domestics, and all these things which are grouped 
under the same head practioally. 

Q. What I want to know is whether yours is the only mill in Baroda which is feeling 
the effect of the competition of English goods, or whether that is tho general position in 
Baroda ? 

A. It is not mulls only that are imported from England. Even coarse cloth is imported. 
Even calendered long cloth is imported from England. 

Q. Very little 1 

A. Yes, very little. 

Q. Not enough to affect the Indian mill production f 

A. It may not affect the Indian production but it might affect the selling prices. 

' Q. We know that quite well. Nobody has mentioned before us yet, and I do not 
think the position would be tenable if they did, that the English ooet of production for 
that class of goods is loss than the Indian. 

A. I oannot say, because I have no experience of Lancashire. 

Q. I want to know exactly how your mills in Baroda are being affeotod by the competi¬ 
tion of imported goods. You say you are affected by the competition of English goods 
I want to know whether others are equally affected by the competition of English goods, 
or only by that of Japanese goods ? 

A. Not directly, but if English goods affeot the Bombay mills they may try to under¬ 
sell us, and they are trying to do so in Cawnpore, Delhi and other plaoes. It moans that 
there is competition of the English mills felt by the mofussil mills. 

Q. If there were no competition from the English mills, if not a singlo yard of imported 
pjocegoods came into this country, would you not still have to face the competition of the 
Bombay mills ? 

A. Then of course the production of cloth will not be sufficient for consumption. 

Q. Is it sufficient now ? 

A. If as you say there are no imports, if nothing is imported, then Indian production 
will not be sufficient for Indian consumption unless of course khadi is woven. 

Q. Various millowners here told us that if imported goods were entirely excluded, the 
Indian mills could expand very rapidly and meet the whole of the Indian consumption. 
Then where would you be 1 

A. That is not what I hold. My Association want only import duties. They do not 
want imports to be stopped, nor subsidies, nor anything of that kind. They want import 
duties to counterbalance this exchange. It is what we have pleaded for. 

Q. What we want to find out is> how you are being specially hit in Baroda—whether 
the depression whioh is stated to exist in Bombay applies equally to Baroda ? 

A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Why f 

A. It is reflected in the balanoe sheets. Except one no mill made a profit in Baroda. 

Q. You mentioned two or three ? 

A. That is in the mofussil of Baroda. 
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Q. We will now examine the relative advantages and disadvantages that you have in 
Baroda as compared with Bombay. We will take them under different heads. What 
about your cotton ? You are nearer the ootton supplies than Bombay ? 

A. We jre using Surat and Uganda. 

Q. Are you nearer to Surat ? 

A. The freight from Surat to Baroda and from Surat to Bombay is practically the 
same. Tiruppur and Uganda are nearer to Bombay. 

Q. Are you not using Nausari cotton 1 

A. I am using Nausari. 

Q. Is not that good for your purpose ? 

A. Not for warp. It is weft cotton. 

Q. Cannot it be used for warp ? 

A. It may be used to a certain extent. As a matter of fact %e use Cambodia. 

Q. You prefer it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you hold that you have no advantage over Bombay in regard to • the supply of 
cotton ? 

A. We do not know the rates for the moment when we stook. Bombay mills don’t 
carry stocks. In Bombay information is flashed across the wire. They get the information 
earlier than we do. If it is a monthly report we come to know of it six hours after. Much 
water might have passed under the bridge by that time. 

Q. Just one point before we go further. Why is it that in spite of the depression in 
Baroda, as you say, new mills have been started there ? There is a fairly large number 
of new mills. 

A. But so many have come to grief out of these new mills. You have just now seen 
the statement of mills in liquidation. 

Q. We know, but we do not know the facts about some of them. As regards Kalol, 
we have heard that liquidation had nothing to do with depression. 

A. It was built in boom times and it was over-capitalised. 

Q. We know quite well that the downfall of the Kalol mills has been due to speculation 
on the part of the managing agents. 

A. But they built up a miU which cost them 25 lakhs at that time. At the present 
time it should not cost more than 10 lakhs. I have valued that mill and it would not 
cost more than 10 lakhs. 

Q. You valued it V Then you know all about the management. Do you oonsider that 
the management of the Kalol mills which are at present in liquidation was efficient and 
carried on entirely in the interests of the shareholders ? 

A. I cannot say that, because I was a Direotor in the other mills also. 

Q. You would not say that it was efficient ? 

A. No, I would not say so. 

Q. So wo can rule those two out, at any rate. 

Coming to Labour, how do your labour rates compare with those of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. They are practically on a level with Ahmedabad. 

Q. Can you give us exaot figures ? For instance, can you give the wages of the 
blow room, card room and the rest ? 

A. In the spinning department the wages are Re. 20 to Rs. 22 a month. Of course, 
that does not include the allowances and all that we give later on. 

Q. What allowances ? 

A. We give three allowances, one for 30 days attendance, that is, for regularity, for 
punctuality, maternity, free quarters and good work. 

Q. The Ahmedabad wage for spinners is Rs. 32. 

A. With us it all depends upon production. 

Q. Your spinners are on piecework ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is the English system; 

A. Yes, spinners in my mill are on piecework. 

Q. But even so their pay would be about Rs. 22 a month . 

A. That is the average rate of the whole spinning department. It includes also 
dhoby boys and other menials who are not efficient. 

MO y 420—34a 
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Q. Is it your rate or the Ahmedabad rate ? 

A. Rs. 20 is the average rate of the spinning department. 

Q. We want to know the average rate for the spinners. 

A. It is somewhere about Rs. 26, 

Q. For weavers ? 

A. It will be Rs. 40. Those who mind four looms will get Rs. 60 to 70. 

Q. Aooording to the wage Census held in 1923 your wages were markedly less than 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. The average monthly earnings, for instance, for a full 
time man were Rs. 27-13-6 against Rs. 37-6-6 for Ahmedabad and for the work people 
Ks. 26-11-9 against Rs. 34. 

A. For the whole mill f 

Q. Monthly earnings for a full time worker. 

A. But the wages Fmientioned were for the spinner and weaver. The average for 
the spinning department is Rs. 20. That includes the men and women for picking 
cotton for instance. I do not know how the average wbb taken by the Labour Office. 
I am not competent enough to pass any opinion on that. 

Q. As you are now before us as a representative of the Baroda Millowners’ 
Association we should be obliged if you will fill in the forms that we have sent out to 
various mills, 

A. I can promise for my own mill. 

Q. When we get that filled in we shall be able to see how you stand in this matter 
of labour. It is evident from the figures that we have got that Baroda is better off 
in regard to labour than Bombay or Ahmedabad. 

A. I do not think so, because both of my mills arc working on imported labour. 
The labour is so short in Baroda that we have got to import from outside. 

Q. Which are they ? 

A. Thoro is the woollen mills for oxample and tho other cotton mill. 1 have built free 
quartors for them. And if all these are taken into consideration I think we are as 
badly off as Ahmedabad at any rate if not Bombay. 

Q. What percentage of absenteeism have you got ? Has that been worked out in 
Baroda at all f 

A. I do not remember whether it has been worked out or not. There is no day 
on which the whole mill is worked. That much I can Bay. 

Q. Would you consider that you are better off or worse off than Bombay in respect 
of that ? 

A. I think we are neither better nor worse. ■ 

Q. There is a good deal of difference between Ahmedabad and Bombay. In 
Bombay tho percentages of absenteeism is 11 per cent, and in Ahrifedabad it is 2J. 
What are your figures ? 

A. It must be about 6. 

Q. Mr. Majmudar. —You say you are importing labour from outside. For which 
department ? Sp innin g, weaving, engineering or dyeing ? 

A. For weaving, for fly frames, for warping and for spinning also. 

Q. Is it due to scarcity of labour or is the local labour not prepared to take up 
work inside the mills ? 

A. Due to soaroity of labour only. 

Q. Does that apply only to Baroda town or to all the mills in the Baroda states ? 

A. That applies to Baroda. I have no experience of other places. 

Q. What is the soale of wages in Baroda in professional trades f 

A. You mean professional trade like oarpenters. 

Q. Cooly labour. 

A. It is 10 to 12 annas for male per day ; 6to8annas for females and 6 annas for 
ohildren. 

Q. If that is the scale of wages and if you are paying the same wages as in Ahmedabad 
in spinning and all the departments, you should not find it difficult to find labour. 

A. But this work is inside a factory. 

Q. How much more do they expoot for that f 

A. I cannot say, as it is, even agricultural labour is short in Baroda. 

Q. How many spindleB do you give to each spinner ? 

A. One side of a frame; about 160. 
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Q. Have you tried to give then two sides ? 

A. No, the labour is not so efficient. 

Q. But instead of stopping the machinery, would it not be better ? 

A. We do when there is absenteeism, but then the production falls. 

Q. Even then you find you cannot work all the spindles. 

A. No j even then we cannot. 

Q. What is the total number of hands employed in your mill ? 

A. 900, including every body. 

Q. Although the absenteeism is 5 per cent, you find it difficult to run all the machinery. 

A. This is the average absenteeism, there is no day on which a single loom has 
not stopped. There is scarcely a day on which the whole machinery is worked aB 
I have said. 

Q. Are all weavers double loom weavers 1 

A. No. There are some who are given four, because there are not enough workens 
whom we consider good. 

Q. And they work with any assistants ? 

A. Yes, and of oourse the boy is paid by them. 

Q. What would be the number of such weavers ? 

A. About 10 por cent. 

Q. Is there a decrease in production in that case ? 

A. Where they have not got the boys the production goes down. When they have 
a boy it keeps up. 

Q. Do you give a lower rate for the man who minds four looms ? 

A. The rate is the same. 

President .—If he is paid by the pound, he gets the same rate ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Majmudar .—You have introduced piecework in spinning from the very 
beginning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are all the mills on piecework ’ 

A. Only ray mill. The President asked me about my mill. I am not sure about the 
other mills. 

Q. You have no ides. 

A. No. I have no idea. 

Q. Your jobbers might bo telling you about the practice at other mills. 

A. They might be telling the Manager. I have no occasion to talk to them. 

Q. And would the Manager not report to you f 

A. Why should he report to me ? 

Q. Have you ever heard that people do not like work in the spinning department on 
piecework and that they prefer to go where they are paid fixed wages ? ■ 

A. Yes, they go from my mill to other mills where they are paid fixed wages. When 
the ootton is bad they do go. 

Q. How can you say that your rates are the same as Ahmedabad. Have you 
compared the rates off and on ? 

A. During the war time we gave them good increase and then we gave them some 
facilities that Ahmedabad may not be giving. I have given rooms free for them to live 
in. We pay Re, 1 a month for regularity and 8 annas for punctuality. We give 
maternity benefits. I do not think Ahmedabad mills are giving all those. 

Q. But you have not actually compared the wages ? 

A. I have oompared, I add up all these things and then say that it costs us practically 
the same. 

Q. How many people do you house out of 900 you employ ? 

A. About 600, thoso who belong to Baroda do not oome and live in these 
rooms. 

Q. Does that mean that you have got 400 to 500 rooms. 

A. No ; often the whole family work there. 

Q. How many rooms have you ? 

A. I have about 200 rooms. 
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Q. Amongst them the absenteeism is 5 per oent. 

A. Not amongst them, I say on the whole. They oome from tho village. On the 
whole it is 5 per oent. 

Q. Your labour force does not ohange. You have that advantage. 

A. Do you refer to the imported or to the indigenous labour ? 

Q. The imported labour, you said most of your labour is imported. 

A. That advantage my particular mill has got. 

Q. And the other mills in Baroda ? 

A. They do not work on imported labour. 

President. —How is it they can get local labour and you cannot ? 

A. We oan get it. But it is not as efficient as imported labour in the first place. 
And there will be competition amongst the mills to get labourers and all that, and I 
do not like that. 

Q. You are satisfied that it saves you a lot of trouble if you go outside ? 

A. Yes, for one particular labourer three or four mills may be trying and there will 
be competition in wages and all sorts of troubles and strikes. There has been no strike 
in my mill for instance. 

Mr. Majmudar. —When was the first mill started in Baroda 1 
A. Perhaps when I was not horn, many years ago. 

President. -Which is that ? 

A. The Baroda Spinning and Weaving Mill. 

Mr. Majmudar .— How many mills were working in 1914 T 
A. In Baroda town three. 

Q. And have you any idea about the number of spindles ? 

A. On the whole, the number of spindles has nearly doubled sinoe 1914. 

Q. You say you are spinning 40s and 60s. Is the machinery suitable for that ? 

A We put it for medium counts and then we make certain alterations. 

Q. Do you find shortage of labour when yon are spinning fine counts or all through 
the year ? se con 

A All through the year. In faot they do not like eoar nts. 

Q. That is, fine counts work is better than the coarse counts ? 

A. Yes, there is no mixing of any short staple. 

Q. Do you give workmen any education ? 

A. Yes, we have to. Under the Baroda Compulsory Education Aot. 

Q, I mean technical education. 

A No, exoept suoh as they pick up. 

Q. Are tho jobbers in any way technically educated T 
A No, they are most inefficient. They are all on piecework. 

Q. But if the man does not know the work, even if he is put on piecework he cannot 
do better. 

A. He docs not. 

Q. What about the supervisors ? 

A. They are technical men. I should like to know what you want. 

Q. You have the Kala-Bhuwan where theoretical training is given. Are you 
taking advantage of the people trained there ? 

A I do not think they are of much use to us. 

Q. Do you take out officiency figures ? Supposing you are working a loom at a certain 
speed, it ought to give you a certain production. Do you work out how much 
production you get and if so, wha t is the efficiency ? 

A In my mill it is about 80 per cent. 

Q. In weaving or spinning ? 

A. In weaving. 

Q. What is the production ? 

A. In 20s and 30s it is 14 lbs. 

Q. Do you got the same price for your products as the Ahmedabad mills ? 

A. No, there are no merchants at Baroda. We have to sell at Bombay aftd 
Ahmedabad, and give them the benefit of the freight. This is another disadvantage 
we are suffering from. 
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Q. Is there any duty on cloth coming into Baroda State ? 

A. None. 

President. —Any export duty on cotton going out ? 

A. None. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Is cotton produced in the districts round about Baroda town 1 

A. Yes, but that is not fit for our purpose for the olaas of goods which we are turning 
out. 

Q. None of the Baroda mills are using local ootton ? 

A. They are using it. Local ootton is used only for making market yarn but it is 
very rarely used for warp and weft. 

Q. What do you produoe ? Do the other mills produoe sheeting ? 

A. Yes, they also produce sheetings but we work on 20s and 30s, and local ootton 
will not suit these counts. 

Q. Is muoh Japanese cloth imported in Baroda State ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any figures ? 

A. Nono. 

Q. Does the State maintain the figures ? 

A. It does maintain figures of exports and imports but I do not think they have a 
classification of Japanese and others. 

Q. What portion of your goods are selling in Baroda ? 

A. None in Baroda. 

Q. All exported 1 

A. Yes, I am talking of my mill, but I think that is the general experience. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —Your output is sold outside and Baroda people import from Bombay 
and Ahmedabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why ? 

A- Because they want credit. Mills do not sell on credit. Thero are retail merchants 
in Baroda and they buy from wholesale merchants. Sometimes my goods travel to 
Ahmedabad and eorao back to Baroda. 

Q. But they are consumed in Baroda ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. But mostly Baroda consumes cotton goods from outside ? 

A. I am not prepared to say. I am selling my goods outside Baroda. 

President —You as representative of the Millowners’ Association, Baroda, should 
bo able to give us a general idea of the state of affairs. It is only from you that wo ean 
get a general idea of the actual state of affairs. 

A. My experience is that Gujarat does not use that coarse cloth which Gujarat is 
producing. My goods are generally consumed by the U. P. Gujarat generally likes 
finer goods, it gets goods from Bombay if it wants swadeshi goods otherwise it generally 
imports English and Japanese goods. 

Q. Do the Ahmedabad mills spin finer counts ? 

A. Yes, during the last year or so they have changed. But even Ahmedabad is selling 
goods in Caloutta, Cawnpore and Delhi. 

Mr. Majmudar —You sell to Ahmedabad and Bombay merchants 1 

A. Mostly I sell in Cawnpore, Ahmedabad and Agra. 

Q. You have got your own commission agents ? 

"A. I am working on the indont system in Delhi. There is my own office in Cawnpore 
and agents at Agra. 

President. —What is the indent system in Delhi ? 

A. We send our bills through banks to the merchants. That is what is called in our 
business parlance the indent system. That is the continental system. 

Q. Would you explain exactly how it works ? 

A. We send goods for forward delivery, 5 bales a week, 6 bales a fortnight and so on 
and send goods and draw the bills through the banks. That is another difficulty. Even 
for collection the Imperial Bank do not take these bills unless they have got our accounts 
in the head office. 

Mr. Majmudar —In Ahmedabad you have got your own man ? 

A. Yes, I have my salesman in Ahmedabad. 
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Raja Bari Kishan Haul. —In Baroda you are produoing more yarn than you oan 
convert into doth t 
A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Is that for sale in the market ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you export the yarn or do you sell it in Ahmedabad or Bombay ? 

A. We do not sell in Baroda, we export it. 

Q. Export it to plaoes in India or outside India ? 

A. All places in India. 

Q. Mostly to t 

A. Various places, speaking for myself, I export it to the Punjab. 

Q. That is for home consumption ? 

A. Yes. 

Q What counts are you producing for sale ? 

A. Are you referring to all the mills in Baroda ? 

Q. You are talking of your own mill ? 

A. I am spinning from 6s to 30s. 

Q. You are manufacturing cloth from higher counts of yarn ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you produoe that yam yourself or do you import the yarn ? 

A. I am not importing any yarn except that which is required for borders. 

Q. You are spinning counts higher than 30s as well f 
A. Yes. 

Q. Only as much as you want for your manufacture ? 

A. We sell also. I sell 40s also which is in surplus. 

Q. You sell 6s to 30s and also 40s and 60s ? 

A. I am selling only 40s. 

Q. This is all sold in the Punjab ? 

A. 40s is Bold only in Madras and Bombay. 

Q. Probably for hand-looms? 

A. Yea. 

Q. I bolieve tho yarn you are selling in the Punjab is also for hand-looms ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you making any profit on yam ? 

A. No. 

Q. You are manufacturing yarn at a loss ? 

A. Just now it is soiling at a loss. 

Q. You are speaking generally for all the mills ? 

A. Yes, I am speaking for all the mills. All yarn is made now at a loss. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of how much the loss is ? 

A. Take 30s. Cotton costs 8 annas. There is about 20 per cent. loss. The selling 
price is about 11 annas. 

Q. How much does it oost you to manufacture 1 

A. It costs 14 annas, less the selling price of waste. I put it at I3J annas. 

Q. You recover half an anna out of fourteen ? 

A. Yes. It costs us 13£ annas. 

Q. If you spin 30s count just at present ? 

A. I am not spinning that now. 

Q. What counts are being spun now ? 

A. 6 to 15$ and 40. 

Q. There is no loss in spinning these counts ? 

A. There is less loss. I cannot say there is no loss. I have to keep my maohinery 
going. That is all. 

Q. You mean to say that generally all the mills are at present spinning coarse counts ? 
A. 40s is not a ooarso count. 

Q. You say you have gone down to 6s and 16s because you suffer less loss in spinning 
these counts than in spinning 30s ? 

A. And higher counts also, I am produoing—40s. 
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Q. Can you produce 40s at a profit ? 

A. Not at a profit. Practically there is no loss on 40s. 

President. —Even though you import the cotton from Uganda f 
A. Yes, there is a little loss but not as much as on 30s. 

Mr. Majmudar. —You mean 40s market yarn ? 

A. Yes, 

Raja Hari Kiahan Haul. —Probably you spin a very small quantity of 40s ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Generally it is the lower counts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Your number of spindles is very muoh larger than what you want for your 
weaving ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Therefore the surplus yarn is going into the market ? Generally speaking-the mills 
are spinning below 30s ? 

A. Yes, and they are making a loss. 

Q. A loss of something like 2£ annas per lb. ? 

A. If they spin 30s. But on ooarser counts there is muoh less. 

Q. Can you give an idea of the oounts they are spinning ? 

A. They are generally spinning between 15s and 20s. 

Q. What is the loss on spinning those oounts roughly speaking ? 

A. On 15s it is about half an anna. 

Q. On 20s? 

A. It is the same. That is reflected in the New Baroda Mills balanoe sheet. 

Q. It is only a spinning mill ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They spin 16s to 20s ? 

A. I should think so. 

Q You are manufacturing mulls at present ? 

A. Not all. Some. 

Q. Mulls and other cloth of finer counts ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From imported cotton ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you expoot to oompete with foreign countries when you have to import your 
cotton ? 

A. But foreign countries are also importing. Not an ounce is grown in Lancashire. 

Q. So you have not got any advantage ? 

A. No. Indigenous cotton does not spin so fine. 

Q. Therefore it is less likely that you will be able to oompete with foreign goods 
ivith foreign cotton than you can in counts produced from Indian cotton ? 

A. Yes. 

, Q. And therefore when you complain of competition of English goods it is not a very 
sound complaint. 

A. I do not follow you. 

Q. When you are spinning counts whioh are produced from indigenous ootton, there 
is not the same competition and the foreign oountry cannot undersell you so 
easily ? 

A. You mean I am inviting competition ? I shall be making a greater loss if I were 
spinning 20s and 30s. They are praotioally unsaleable at the present moment. I will 
have to look it up in my goaown. 

Q. Why is it selling at a loss ? 

A. It is not selling at all for the present. 

Q. Do you mean to say that piece-goods manufactured from yarn up to 20s and 30s 
do not move ? 

A. For the moment. 

Q. Why ? Is the market overstocked ? 

A. It may be so. 
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Q. I understand that your coarse cloth oannot be sold. It is the cloth produced by 
most mills and it cannot be sold fat a profit. That is what is called depression. 

I should like to know what the cause is. The coarser goods are not moving 7 
A. No. 

Q. How does that overstocking come about 1 Is it by over-produotion or by imports 7 
A. By both. 

Q. Why should there be over-produotion ? 

A. The ryots have been impoverished and they cannot use as muoh. We have not 
aotual over-production but have more than we oan consume. 

President .—Is that not over-production ! 

A. It is over-produotion in a different way. Over-production is due to two causes. 
Over-produotion as suoh, and over-production due to loss demand lor temporary causes. 

Mr. Subba Rao .—What is over-production as such ? 

A. Greater production than there is demand. 

Mr. Majmudar .—Do you mean to say that the present consumption of doth is not 
normal T 

A. Yes, it is subnormal. The usual demand is, suppose 100 lbs., and we produce it 
daily. All of a sudden the demand falls to 80 lbs. Then there is temporary over¬ 
production. 

Raja Hari Kishan Kaul .—Gan you give us an idea of how much the consumption of 
cloth has fallen 7 

A. I have not worked it out. 

Q. Oan you say then that there is over-production ? 

A. Because I go about the country with my eyes open, I see the poor poople with 
tattered rags as olot.hes, half naked. 

Q. Have you been doing that for the last 20 years 7 
A. Yes. 

Q. You find that the average ryot is consuming less cloth to-day than he was consum¬ 
ing before 7 

A. I think he is consuming less food also now-a-dayB. 

Q. It is partly on aooount of over-production 7 That is, your production has gone on 
increasing partly by the addition of new mills and partly by the addition of more looms 
and partly by the additional imports. The total imports have not inoroasod recently. 
Imports from one country have decreased whilo the imports from other countries have 
increased 7 

A. That process will go on. I supposo it has decreasod reoently from the country to 
which you refer. 

Q. The total imports have decreased on the whole. Therefore, do you mean to say 
that the overstocking is due mainly to over-produotion in the country 7 

A. No, I cannot say that. Wo cannot jump to that conclusion only by reforenoe to 
one year. Thoro have beon more imports during the last two years preceding. 

Q. The imports have been declining. The general condition of the mills in Baroda is 
you think worse than it was. Some have gono into liquidation and others you say are 
making losses at present 7 
A. Some of them are making losses. 

Q. Some acoording to you ? 

A. According to the balance sheets. Not according to me. 

Q. Some of them are making decent profits ? 

A. Yes, one mill has made a profit. 

President .—Is there any special reason why that mill should make a profit ? 

A. Yes, it has got big reserves and it was bought from the State' at a cheap price. 

Q. But you also mentioned another mill which also paid a dividend from profits only. 
A. Yes, Petlad. 

Q. What special circumstances are there in favour of that mill 7 
A. More efficiency of management, perhaps. I do not know. 

Q. That is rather an important admission. 

A. I should admit what I think is oorrect. 

Q. I quite agree. 

Raja Hari Rishan Kaul .—In your own mill, are you making a profit or a loss 7 
A. I made neither. I am making some profit lust now. 
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President. —Why is it ? Is it because the tide is turning ? 

A. Because I made eortain changes in the mill. 

Q. Would you kindly tell us exactly what those changes were ? 

A. Changing the counts and changing the kinds of doth and trying to meet competi¬ 
tion. 

Q. You made a loss last year ? 

A. Both sides balanced last year. 

Q. This year you are making a profit because you areohanging. 

A. I made a loss during the first three months. 

Q. You made the ohanges to meet the requirements and you are making a profit . 
A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the effect of competition has been to wake you up, if I may say so 
A. Yes, the burden has been transferred from my shoulders to the shoulders of some 
others. 


Q, In what way ? 

A. Some mills might be making losses. Hand-looms may suffer. I will undersell 
them. 

Q. Do you maintain that they should not go to the wall ? 

A. Why should they ? 

Q. Do you maintain that it is the duty of the taxpayer by paying a high protective 
duty to keep inefficient mills going ? 

A. I maintain a few inefficient mills should work as against the foreigners. And 
it is the duty of the State or the community to foster indigenous industries. That is 
my personal opinion. 

Q. I am glad to have it on record, Mr. Kantavala. We now know exactly where 
we stand. It is your opinion, whatever the efficiency of an Indian mill is, that.... 

A. A little less efficiency should not matter because it is after all, a training ground. 
We all learn by mistakes. Last year I was inefficient and according to you T should 
have gone to the wall last year. I had a chance to survive and I am making profit 
jnow. 

Q. It is not according to me at all. You did not go to the wall. 

A. If I was inefficient last year, I should have gone. 

Q. Not necessarily. The suggestion I was about to put to you was that if you had 
not learnt by your experience, if you had not made those changes which you say 
you have made, why should you continue ? 

A. That is exactly what I say. We must be given time to learn by experience. 
Even inefficient mills should be allowed a chance to improve and live as against 
foreigners. That is my contention and my submission. 

Q. You have bad 70 or 80 years to learn by experience ? 

A. Yes. The industry has teen standardised. But these are unusually bad times. 

Raja Har'i Kishan Kaul .—You were complaining of foreign competition and told 
us that, by changing your types and producing finer or coarser cloth you have improved 
from making no profit to making some. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not by replacing some of the foreign goods ? 

A. I oannot, say absolutely, because there are other mills and hand looms making 
similar goods. 

Q. You told us that most of these goods are coming from foreign countries. 

A. I gay foreign goods which are tetter than mine and selling cheaper by 50 per 
cent. 


Q. You say there is competition in these finer goods ? 

A. Yes. 

A. Therefore by producing finer varieties of cloth you have now taken up part 
of the consumption which was so far supplied by the foreign goods. Therefore you 
are not in competition with local mills. You have gained by competition with the 
foreign countries. . . 

A. I mentioned the specific instances where I am in competition with English goods 
practically. 


Q Your Bueoess need not send another mill to the wall. How do you pay you 
spinners t On piecework system ? According to the weight f 
A. In my mill by weight. 
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Q. Is that system of work profitable for the spinner ? Does he get more by that 
system ? 

A. My opinion is it is profitable to both, both to the worker as well as to the mill, 

Q. Does it enable him to earn more ? 

A. Yes, more than the fixed wage. 

Q. Why does he want to go away t 

A. It is only the indolent and lazy who go away because they get a fixed wage elsewhere. 
The good ones do not go. 

Q. The average that you have given us is the average earning of the good spinner ? 

A. No, the average of the whole spinning department. 

Q. They do not like working on that system. Only the good spinners stay on. So 
that your average should be somewhat higher than that of the other mills t 

A. Yee, tt is. As a matter of fact it is. But then I do not think others pay by 
piecework. They pay a stated salary per month. 

Q. That is why your spinners go away ? 

A. Yee. 

Q. You tell us about the system of having one man for four looms. You think there 
is no loss of efficiency in four looms being attended to bygone hand. 

A. Whenever there is a boy under him there is no loss to the mill. 

Q. How many men are working four looms 1 

A. About 10 per cent, and 7 per cent, out of those working on them have got boys 
under them. 

Q. Are they working on the finer cloth ? 

A. Not neceesarily on finer. Even on the coarser. 

Q. We have been told that the weaver does not ordinarily work more than two looms 
and that if he is put to more than two looms the outturn is not good t 

A. We have to introduce it, partly becauso wo are short of labour and partly as 
an encouragement to the weavers. 

Q. You think this system can be introduced, on a large scale 1 

A. No, the percentage in Baroda of * imperfect ’ doth is higher than in Ahmedabad 
and Bombay. 

Q. So that there is less efficiency. 

A. There is lees efficiency. There is no loss on production. 

Q. But the cloth turned out is not good. 

A. Not so good. 

Mr. tiubba liao .—Could you toll us what factory IaWB you are working under; 
are they the same as in British India 1 

A. At present we are under a law similar to that on the old British Indian Faotory 
legislation, and amendments are on our legislative anvil. 

Q. Therefore you are not at present bound by the ten hours rule ? 

President .—Are you working ten or twelve hours ? 

A. We are working eleven hours. By an agreement with the workers we are working 
eleven hours although the Act permits twelve hours. When the British Indian mill agents 
here arranged with the workers to work ten hours although the then British Act permitted 
twelve; at that time we also arranged to work eleven hours—ten and half hours in the 
winter and eleven and half hours in the summer—average 11. 

Q. You say an amending Act is on the legislative anvil ? 

A. Yes. Then it will bo ten. Mr. Iyer referred to the Baroda legislation and said there 
was no faotory law. So I want to say this. The legislation is more strict in Baroda than 
the British Act in many instances. Education facilities, water facilities, these are 
enforced there rigorously. I do not know if any mills are working more than eleven 
hours. I want, Mr. President, to make a statement in this connection. 

Q. Could you very kindly send us a copy o£ the Baroda Factory Act ? 

A. Of the amendment also which is before t he Select Committee T 

Q. Yes, please. 

Mr. Subba Mao .—You said you are paying a bonus. What proportion of your 

labourers earn that bonus ? 

A. About 30 per oent. 

Q. And they attend all the working days regularly 7 

A. Yes, those who are absent for one day are also paid half. 
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President. —You find that has a good effect ? 

A. A very good effeot. 

Mr, Majmudar. —Is there any income-tax in Baroda f 
A. Yes, but no super-tax. 

Q. Is the soale of income-tax the same as in British territory ? 

A. It begins from 750 rupees income. That is the difference. 

Q. We are referring to the income of mills. 

A. I do not know what is the income-tax on British mills. It is 1J per cent, in 
Baroda* Now another amendment will be coming in. 

Q. You had no excise duty formerly ? 

A. We had. It was taken off three months after. 

Q. Your Baroda State has got a bank ? 

A. Yes. » 

Q. Where are the branobes ? 

A. Mostly within the State. 

Q. You have got one at Ahmodabad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And one at Bombay t 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any branch at Cawnpore ? 

A. No. 

Q. So far as Ahmedabad and Bombay are concerned that bank might be affording 
you all facilities ? 

A. Yes. But what about the other centres f We are not selling much in Bombay. 
The Imperial Bank does not collect our drafts. 

Q. Whore ? 

A. Anywhere. 

Q. I am referring to Ahmodabad and Bombay where you have got your own branches. 
A. There we have got our own branches. 

Q. Have you approached your State and requested them to. t 

A. I personally approaohed the Imperial Bank and they made arrangements for my 
particular mill only. 

Q. Not for all ? 

A. No. 

President. —-They mado arrangements for what ? 

A. For oolleoting my bills; not for negotiating them, but for collecting them. 

Mr. Majmudar. —Do you employ many half-timers ? 

A. All children are half-timers in Baroda. We cannot employ them for more than 
seven hours. 

Q. Up to what age f 
A. From 12 to 14. 

Q. Are you employing a good number of them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do the agents get their commission on profits ? 

A. It is on sales. 

Q. How muoh is it! 

A. 3£ per oent. 

President. —The Ahmedabad system ? 

A. The Ahmedabad system as recently amended. Yes. 

Mr. Majmudar.- -Even pre-war you had the same system ? 

A. Personally I had. Some of the mills had it based per lb. 

Q. They were on production ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you maintain a register of cost price ? 

A. For my personal use, I think. 

Q. What do you mean ? 

A. I only keep a register of cost prices for my ubo. 
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Q. Last year you were making losses on cloth and yarn ? 

A. I balanced both sides. During the first three months of this year I made a loss. 

Q. Is there a big handloom industry in the Baroda State 1 

A. Not big, the same as all over Gujarat. It is part of Gujarat. There are about 
SOhandlooms working in Baroda town. 

Q. Of course in the oity you find the same thing everywhere. 

A. Bound about Baroda town there are not many handlooms. 

Q. Thore is no yarn market in Baroda l 

A. There is no market of any kind in Baroda. 

Q. What I want to know is whether Japaneso yarn is imported into the Baroda 
territory ? 

A. Bombay yarn is being imported. 

Q. Not Japanese ? 

A. Bombay is equally good. It is better than ours. 

Q. If I remember right some years back a Calico Printing Works was started in 
Baroda. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it still in existence f 

A. Now it is the “ Virgin Mills ” of Mr. Baptist 

Q. I am talking of 1910. 

A. Yes, the samo concern was sold to Mr. Baptist and it is styled the Virgin Mill. 

Q. It failed ? 

A. It went into liquidation. 

Q. Did it work at all ? 

A. It did work for two or three years. But the calioo printing was done by hand. 
Only bleaching and dyoing were done by machinery. 

Q. Did you approach the Baroda State for the protection of your industry ? 

A. We approaohed them that they may approach you. 

Q. Why ? Cannot the Baroda State put an import duty just as the Indore State has 
done ? 

A. Our State is against all sorts of protective walls. The problem is the same for all 
India. We have to pay the import duties for stores and yam and machinery in Bombay, 
not in Baroda. 

President .—One question about insurance oharges. You say the ratos of the mofussil 
are now 60 per cent, higher than for Bombay Island ? 

A. Yes. The Bombay Fire Insurance Association have not been compelled to reduce 
the rates. 

Q. How can you compel the Bombay Fire Insurance Association to reduce their rates ? 

A. Government can compel them. 

Q. Don’t you think, that if Government start fixing insurance rates they will be 
letting themselves in for all sorts of trouble ? Why should not they compel you to sell 
your cloth at a oertain price ? 

A. They must. They might commandeer cloth if and when it becomes necessary. 
I hold that view. When they are compelling the miners to work for instance an extra 
hour in Britain—well.... This is a worse sort of trade union—this Bombay Fire 
Insurance Association. 

Q. You could do something to bring them to reason if you had your own Fire 
Insurance Fund in Baroda. You have 18 mills. Why does not your Millowners’ 
Association' start its own insurance ? Not only for Baroda; for Ahmedabad also. If 
Ahmedabad and Baroda got together they could surely have a Fire Insurance Fund of 
their own and it would cost far less than this. 

A. It is not feasible. 

Q. Why ? 

A, It will be all one company and one company will have to re-insure later on. 

Q. It could re-insure ? 

A. Other companies will not aocept re-insurances from offices which are not members 
of their Association. It is a Trade Union. The reason for keeping high tariff rates 
is to pay more to the agents. They wanted to cancel my insurance because they alleged 
that I had taken more rebate than the tariff rates allowed, that my mill bad taken some 
commission, some rebate from off the tariff rates. 
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Q, Their objection was that you passed some of the agency commission to your mill ? 

A. No. It was that the insurance company gave my mill better rates than the tariff 
rates, that my mill got a lower rate than the tariff rate. The Association objected to that. 

Q. But that could have nothing to do with you ? 

A. They wanted to cancel my policy. 

Q. That was a matter between the Association really and the company with which 
you were insuring. 

A. But it was my fate which was going to be decided by them without reference to me. 

Q. What are you referring to when you say “ so far as our information goeB special 
freight rates are given to some oities ” ? 

A. For instance, Bombay and Ahmedabad haVe got special freight rates. Baroda has 
not got those rates for piecegoods and cotton. 

Q. They are given speoial treatment ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have yon worked it at all ? Can you give specific instances to Bhow how your rate 
works ? 

A. I can send them. Bombay can send their piecegoods to Caloutta at Rs. 2 a hale, 
whereas it costs us Rs. 11 a bale, because they are sent by sea. 

Q. But they oannot. send it so low as that. 

A. Someone told me that It costs Rs. 2 a bale from Bombay to Caloutta. 

Q. The rate to Madras is about Rs. 10 a ton, and from Bombay to Calcutta it is 
Rs. 2-4-0 a bale for yam and Rs. 7-8-0 less 10 per cent, for piecegoods. 

A. So I am not far wrong. The freight rates must be lower. 

Raja Hari Kiehan Kaul. —You do not sell yam in Calontta ? 

A. We do. We cannot sell because of these thingB. 

Q. Are you selling in the Punjab ? 

A. Yes. You can make it more scientific and more equitable. I will send you a state¬ 
ment of freight rates. 

President _-At what rate do you borrow from the Baroda Bank ? 

A- No membor of my Association has borrowed reoently from the Baroda Bank. 

Mr. Majmudar. —You have not found it necessary to borrow at any time ? 

A. Not in recent years, I mean. 

President.—Why don’t they borrow ? 

A. They have got enough flnanco of their own. 

Q. They are in a fortunate condition ? 

Mr. Majmudar. —They do not take fixed deposits ? 

A, They do. 

Q. What interest do thoy give ! 

A. 4J to 6 por cgpt. per annum. It will depend upon the amount. 

President. —As regards the effect of this import duty that you suggest am I to under¬ 
stand that your Association would subscribe to all the views put forward by the Bombay 
MUlowners’ Association as to the effeot of an increase of 12$ per cent, in import duty f 

A. Yes. 

Q. You agree with the Bombay Millowners’ Association that it will have no effeot on 
the consumer ? 

A. That can be refunded by the Government to the consumer by a reduction in the 
other taxes. Salt tax, for instance, can be decreased. What you take from the people 
by one hand, you can give them by the other hand. 

Q. I am not quite sure that the Salt industry is not also applying for protection. 

A- Yes. But I think they deserve protection. But if you give them protection yen 
can reduce salt tax very easily afterwards. 

Q. Have you worked out what the effect of reducing it would be ? You sqy that yon 
oan give this money baok in the form of reduction of salt tax. Have you worked out 
the figures ? 

A. It may be that if you increase the import duties, the imported goods may decrease 
and the amount collected may be the Bame. How oan I say that 1 There must be a line 
drawn somewhere. 

Q. Exaotly. If yon increase the duty so that the imports automatically cease, where 
do you get any duty from whioh to reduce the salt tax ? 

A. I admit that. 
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Raja Hari Kiehan Raid. —As regard* freight, I understand that what you want is that 
specially favoured freights should be adopted for cotton piecegoods going from mill 
oentres to the markets. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not want any concession for raw cotton ? 

A. We have stated that our Association wants for raw cotton also. 

Q. Raw cotton coming from any place ? 

A. From centres like Akoia, Surat and other places. 

Q. To all the mill centres; and for piecegoods or yarn, to the upcountry markets V 

A. Yes. 

President. —I have here a note prepared for the Tariff Board hy the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
in rogard to this question of railway freight. I read to you the following : ‘ Piecegoods 
and yarn from Ahmedabad and other upcountry centres ’—of which presumably Baroda 
is one— 1 can be carried to Calcutta direct by the all rail route at the same rates traders 
would have to pay if they carried it by rail to Bombay and booked it thence by sea.’ So 
according to the B. B. & C. I., you can send your goods to Calcutta at exactly the same 
rate that yQu would pay if you sent them to Bombay and thence on by sea. 

A. I submit that Baroda is not included therein. Bnt even if it were, we are out of 
pocket to the extent of the freights from Baroda to Bombay. 

Q. You are bound to be at some disadvantage compared with somebody. 

A. But I am sure that Baroda is not included therein. 

Q. Will you kindly look into that ? 

A. Yes; I will send it. 

Q. If so, you have undoubtedly got some case, if you are not getting the same protec¬ 
tion in this respect as other upcountry centres. 

Mr. Subba Rao. —I understand you want an import duty on cloth but not on yam. 

A. Yes, not on yam ; otherwise onr handloom industry will go. 

Q. Therefore you objeot to any duty on yam oven though the yam competes with 
local yam ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For example, yam from 30s to 40s competes with local yam. 

A. I do not mind. These are my views. 

Mr. Majmudar. —You objeot to the duty on mill stores 1 You say ‘ the duty on mill 
stores Bhould be reduced to 2$ per cent, invariably. No mill stores should be taxed at 
10 per cent, as at present.' 

A. If you cannot make it freo, collect 2£ per cent. Otherwise wo can’t ho on the 
same level as the English mills. ’, 

President. —But you have the disadvantage of freights. 

A. That is negligible. 

Mr. Majmudar. —You talk-of railway risk and owner’s risk. Yon say ‘ further there 
Is a distinction between goods consigned “ at owner's risk ” and " at railway risk. ” 
The rates for goods consigned at railway risk are nothing short of prohibitive and hence 
these rates should be brought down hy at least 50 per cent, for both classes of consignment.’ 
Will you please amplify this statement ? 

A. If the goods are sent at owner’s risk then the form as it stands absolves the railway 
from all responsibility and pilfering might take place. So we have to send them at 
railway risk and in that oase the rates are prohibitive. 

Q. In no case, are they the same ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Do you get many complaints of pilfering when you send your goods at owner’s 
riBk 1 

A. Yes, plenty. 

Q. And still you continue to send them at owner's risk, because the railway risk rates- 
are high ? * 

A. Because the consumers want them at owner’s risk. We sell goods on mill delivery 
terms and they want cheaper freights, 

Q, You say 1 the rates for mofussil are too high, sometimes higher by 50 per cent, 
than those for Bombay island,’ with regard to insurance, whereas the Ahmedabad 
mill owners say they are higher by 26 per cent. 

A. Perhaps they have deducted 25 per aent, rebate which is now taken off and rates 
are made net. 25 per cent, refund has been given. But that, the Bombay mills 
also get. 
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Pnrtdent .—Will you let- ua have the rates you actually pay T 
A. Yea; I will send them. 

Mr. Majtnudar .—Has your Association moved The Fire Insurance Association to reduce 
the rates. ? 

A. I did approach the Insurance Company to reduce the rates 

Q. But the Association as a whole has not moved T 
A. No. Our Association has not moved in the matter. 




